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PREFACE  TO  8EC0KD  EDITION 

Thi  isBne  of  a  new  ediUon  of  thia  work  afforda  the 
opportunity  fiir  making  eome  slight  altemtiona,  chiefly  in  the 
correction  of  a  few  almost  inevitable  slipe  of  the  pen,  the  eye, 
or  the  memory, — two  or  three  of  which  have  not  escaped  the 
notice  of  friendly  critics  and  of  critical  friends.  It  is  necessary 
to  respect  and  to  possess  those  qualities  of  a  literary  and 
historical  conscience,  which  the  choleric  Sir  Arthur  Waidour 
dreaded  and  deepised  in  his  friend,  the  laird  of  Monkbams, 
as  "  a  pettifo^ng  intimacy  with  dates,  names,  and  trifling 
matters  of  fact,  and  a  tiresome  and  frivolous  accuracy 
of  memory."  Ocoasionai  repetitions  of  facts  in  the  ooutbb 
of  (bis  book  are  dne  to  the  desire  to  make  each  chapter 
describing  special  phases  of  social  life  as  complete  in  itself  as 
pceaiUe.  Some  reviewers  have  observed  and  r^pretted  the 
omission  of  an  account  of  the  intellectual  development  (^  the 
country  during  the  period.  This  want  we  may  yet  supply  in 
a  separate  volume,  treating  of  the  literature  and  men  of  letters 
ef  Scotland  in  the  eighteendi  centnty. 

HEKBY  OBET  ORAKAM. 
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PEEFAOE   TO  FIRST  EDITION 

In  Scotland  doriag  the  eighteenth  century  there  were  only 
two  outstanding  events  which,  after  the  Union,  specially  belong 
to  its  history — the  Bebellion  of  '16  and  the  Bebellion  of  '4S. 
Besides  these  rebellions,  we  find  as  State  afiairs  of  Scotland 
chiefly  obscure  intrigues  of  factions,  Whig  and  Tory,  Freal^- 
teriau  and  Jacobite ;  measures  managed  by  leaders  of  Scottish 
business,  who  were  serrile  followers  of  EngUsli  ministries; 
manoenTies  of  Scots  nobles  and  plac^nen  who  travel  southwards 
on  horseback  or  in  coach  to  win  fovour  with  great  statesmen 
at  Westminster  or  courtiers  at  St  James's — figures  not  very 
real  to  us  to-day  as  they  flit  scroBS  tbe  stage,  "  transient  and 
embarrassed  phantoms."  To  die  end  of  the  eentuiy— when 
Heniy  Dundas  was  "  uncrowned  King "  of  Scotland,  piilling 
every  political  wire,  and  maVing  local  magnates  and  voters  in 
town  and  country  obsequiously  move  like  puppets  at  his  will 
— political  life  in  North  Britain  was  virtually  non-existent 

This  book,  however,  does  not  treat  of  stirring  and  striking 
episodes  such  as  the  Rebellions,  with  their  elements  of  high 
romance  not  unalloyed  with  dingy  intrigue :  for  these  a  sketch 
would  be  too  little,  and  here  a  history  would  be  too  much. 
Still  less  does  it  concern  itself  with  the  ways  of  politicians, 
who  often  mistook  state  crafUness  for  statecraft,  frcon  the 
pettifogging  schemers  at  the  b^inuing  of  the  century  to  the 
dictatorship  (md  despotic  party  domination  at  the  close :  these 


intereeted  the  coontry  a  Httle  at  that  time,  but  they  interest 
UB  very  little  to-day.  Hie  following  pages  treat  of  the  -social 
conditioD  of  the  oonntry — chiefly  in  the  Lowlands — and  the 
internal  changes  through  vhich  it  paaaed  during  a  hundred 
years,  with  details  which  the  historian  dismisses  with  im- 
patience as  unconsidered  trifles  marring  the  dignity  of  his 
theme  and  distnrbii^  the  flow  of  his  narrative.  Yet,  after  all,  it 
is  in  tiie  inner  life  of  a  community  that  ita  real  histoiy  is  to  be 
foond — in  the  homes,  and  habits,  and  labours  of  the  peasantry; 
in  the  modes,  and  manners,  and  thoughts  of  society ;  what  the 
people  belieTdd  and  what  they  practised ;  how  they  farmed  and 
how  Uiey  traded ;  how  the  poor  were  reliered ;  how  their 
children  were  taught,  how  their  bodies  were  nourished,  and 
how  their  souls  were  tended.  On  this  last  subjeot  it  may  be 
thou^t  that  too  much  has  been  said — that  the  religious  and 
ecclesiastical  state  of  Scotland  has  been  dealt  witii  on  a  scale 
too  large  and  disproportionate.  It  most,  however,  he  ranem- 
bered  tibat  such  a  part — too  large  and  disproportionate — it  also 
formed  in  the  existence  and  concerns  of  the  peopla  No  doubt 
many  of  the  rel^ons  ways  and  habits,  the  old-world  theolt^, 
have  long  ago  vanished,  leaving  only  memories,  humorous, 
pathetic,  or  bitter,  behind  them ;  carious  convictions  that 
once  were  charged  with  dangerous  force  in  sectarian  polemics 
are  now  cold  and  harmless,  like  exploded  shells  on  an  old 
battlefield.  But  it  ia  impossible  to  understand  the  character 
and  conduct  of  the  Scottish  people  without  knowing  those 
l^gone  customs  and  beliefs  which  were  once  Ml  of  intense 
vitality.  Nowhere  were  Church  spirit  so  keen,  Charch  influence 
so  &r-reaching,  and  Church  affairs  so  intimate,  as  in  Scotiand. 
Probably  no  period  was  so  quietly  eventful  in  shaping  the 
fortunes  and  character  of  the  country  as  the  e^hteenth  century. 
Others  are  more  distinguished  by  striking  incidents,  others  are 
more  ftdl  of  the  din  and  tumult  and  strife  which  arrest  atten- 
tion and  are  treated  as  crises,  altboi^  they  may  neither  stir  the 
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depths  DOT  affect  the  course  of  a  people's  life;  bub  in  that 
century  there  was  a  continuous  revolution  going  on — a  gradoal 
transformatioa  in  manners,  customs,  ojnnions,  among  every 
class ;  the  rise  and  prepress  of  agricoltoral,  commercial,  and 
intellectual  energy,  that  turned  waste  and  harren  tracts  to 
fertile  fields — stagnant  towns  to  centres  of  busy  trade — a 
lethargic,  slovenly  populace  to  an  active,  enterprising  race — an 
utterly  impoverished  country  to  a  prosperous  land.  These 
&ctB  constitute  the  real  history  fif  the  Scots  in  the  eighteenth 
century. 

The  liteiature  ctf  Uie  period,  which  devel<^)ed  so  marvel- 
lously after  the  middle  of  tiie  century,  is  only  slightly  indicated 
in  this  study  of  the  time.  It  is  a  subject  full  of  interest  and 
importance ;  hut,  though  it  came  within  the  scope  of  this  work, 
it  could  not  be  put  within  the  bounds  of  its  space. 
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SOCIAL  LIFE  OF  SCOTLAND  IN  THE 
EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 


CHAPTER   I 

COUNTEY   SOCIETY   AND   COUKTET   LIFE 


I 

Scotland,  although  geographically  separated  ft^m  England  bj 
0QI7  an  inTisible  march  here  and  a  narrow  river  there,  was 
socially  far  separated  by  immemorial  ant^onism,  by  bitter 
historical  traditions,  by  strength  of  inveterate  prejadice,  by 
diversity  of  laws,  by  opposition  of  Church  creed  and  polity, 
by  hostile  interests  in  trade,  by  contrast  in  ways  of  living,  tone 
of  thoQght,  and  mode  of  speech. 

Feelings  and  usages  had  become  part  of  life  and  character 
which  were  peculiarly  Scottish,  forming  the  undefinahle  quality 
of  nationahty ;  and  these  had  become  intensified  and  confirmed 
by  pohtical  jealousy,  and  maintained  with  patriotic  animosity — 
all  which  had  the  effect  of  giving  a  striking  individuality  to  the 
people.  This  contrast  and  this  separation  continued  very  long 
after  the  Union  of  1707,  which  united  the  governments,  but 
could  not  unite  the  two  peoples.  Intercourse  between  them 
was  slight,  always  intermittent,  and  seldom  pleasant  even  in 
the  highest  classes.  Dislike  of  everything  English  was  keen 
in  the  North ;  a  contempt  of  everything  Scottish  was  bitter 
in  the  South.     Communication  with  England  was  rare  even 
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amoi^  people  of  quality ;  for  diatances  were  great,  roads  were 
execrable,  and  the  cost  of  traveUing  and  lodging  was  appalling 
to  people  who,  in  all  ranka,  high  and  low,  were  miserably  poor. 

All  these  barriers  kept  Scotland  in  a  state  of  isolation. 
The  country  could  modify  little  and  leam  little,  even  if  inclined 
to  change,  by  contact  with  another  state  of  civilisation ;  and  so 
it  happened  that  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  elapsed  with 
few  peculiar  habits  and  national  customs  having  passed  away. 

The  few  Englishmen  who  joum^ed  to  North  Britain,  &om 
spirit  of  adventurous  curiosity  or  from  stress  of  business, 
entered  upon  the  expedition  with  the  air  of  heroic  courage 
with  which  a  modem  traveller  sets  forth  to  explore  the  wild 
re^on  of  a  savage  laud.  If  the  tourist  entered  Scotland  by 
way  of  Berwick  and  the  Lothians,  he  did  not  at  first  meet  much 
to  shock  him  by  ugly  contrast  If  he  entered  by  Dumfriesshire 
and  the  moors  of  Galloway,  he  was  at  onoe  filled  with  dismay 
by  the  dismal  change  from  his  own  country — the  landscape  a 
bleak  and  bare  solitude,  destitute  of  trees,  abounding  in  heather 
and  moraas  and  barren  hills ;  soil  where  cultivation  was  found 
only  in  dirty  patches  of  crops,  on  ground  surrounded  by  heather 
and  bog;  regions  where  the  inhabitants  spoke  an  nnconth 
dialect,  were  dressed  in  rags,  lived  in  hovels,  and  fed  on  grain, 
with  which  he  fed  his  horses ;  and  when  night  fell,  and  he  reached 
a  town  of  dirty  thatched  huts,  and  gained  refuge  in  a  miser- 
able abode  that  passed  fbr  an  inn,  only  to  get  a  bed  he  could 
not  sleep  in,  and  fare  he  could  not  eat,  hia  diagust  was  inex- 
pressible. After  he  had  departed,  and  finally  reached  bis 
Ei^lish  home  in  safety,  he  wrote  down  his  adventures  as  a 
modem  explorer  pens  his  experiences  in  Darkest  AMca ;  and 
then  he  ottered  frankly  to  the  world  his  vehement  emotions. 
It  is  thus  one  Engliah  gentleman,  escaping  to  his  nAtdve  soil, 
summed  up  his  impressions  of  the  North :  "  I  passed  to 
En^ish  ground,  and  hope  I  may  never  go  to  auch  a  country 
again.  I  thank  God  I  never  saw  auch  another,  and  must 
conclude  with  poet  Cleveland — 

Had  Cain  been  Scat,  Ood  had  ne'er  cluuiged  hia  doom, 
Not  made  him  wander,  but  confined  him  home." ' 

>  Jounuy  UtFough  North  of  Bngiand  and  SeaOMid  in  1701,  p.  OS,  printalj 
piintwi,  Edin.  181S. 
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It  was  in  snob  a  way  that  traTellers  ap  to  the  middle 
of  the  centuiy — and,  indeed,  for  a  long  while  after — were 
acenstomed  to  apeak  of  North  Britain.  Meanwhile,  to  the 
stay-at-home  Englishmaiii  Scotland  remained  a  U/rra  iruogmta. 
Bnmoor  exaggerated  all  its  terrors,  and  prejudice  believed  in 
them  long  after  the^  bad  passed  away.^  Nob  even  in  the 
wild  scenery  did  the  traveller  see  anything  of  beauty  or  anb- 
limity,  bat  rathw  forms  of  ugliness  and  gloom  which  deepened 
his  dislike  of  the  land.  In  vain  did  Nature  present  its  finest 
and  grandest  aapeota  to  bia  gaze — the  roaring  torrent,  the 
towering  mountain  be^bt,  the  boondlesB  moor  rich  in  pnrple 
^ory.  Mr.  Edward  Burt,  travelling  in  the  service  of  Marshal 
Wade,  was  quite  disposed  to  speak  bir  (^  the  country  and  its 
people ;  bat  a  Highland  landscape  only  awakened  abhorrence 
in  the  cultivated  Englishman,  who  preferred  Boeamoud's 
Pond  to  any  lo<di,  and  Frinuose  Hill  to  every  mountain. 
"  The  hoge  naked  rocks,  being  just  above  the  heath,  produce 
the  diaagieeable  appearance  of  a  scabbed  head."  That  is  his 
rothless  comment  He  concludes  what  he  calls  "Uie  dis- 
agreeable subject"  of  the  appearance  of  the  mountains  by 
saying,  "  There  is  not  much  variety  in  it,  but  gloomy  spaces, 
difierent  rooks,  and  heath  high  and  low.  To  cast  one's  eye 
&om  on  eminence  towards  a  group  of  them,  they  appear  still 
me  above  the  other,  laintet  and  iainter  according  to  aerial 
perspective,  and  the  whole  of  a  dismal  brown  drawing  apon  a 
dit^  purple,  and  most  of  all  disagreeable  when  the  heath  is 
in  bloom."  *  The  love  of  nature  in  its  wild  aspects  did  not 
inspire  Uie  clever  agent  of  Marshal  Wade,  who  liked  better 
to  level  the  heights  and  make  rough  places  smooUi  than  to 
look  on  them.  Not  yet  did  such  scenery  attract  traveUera 
and  kindle  enthusiasm.  They  described  the  Dumfriesshire  bills 
as  "  presentii^  a  most  hideous  aspect " ;  mountains  as  "  black 
and  frightful";  and  Goldsmith,  in  1763,  had  nothing  to  say 
of  the  charaoteristio  features  of  Scottish  scenery  except  that 
"  hills  and  rocks  intercept  every  prospect" ' 

'  Burt,  i.  6.  Mnoh  ktw  in  tlie  cantory  It  wu  tnis  thai  "Engliih  mlnutan 
did  Bot  know  mnoli  mors  of  ScxitUod  than  thej  did  of  Tutuy." — BamBsy'i 
Seellcmd  and  SaHtmen,  i.  48.  >  Bart,  i.  286. 

■  "  DnimUiirig  ii  like  »  fina  pioture  in  &  dirty  grotto.  It  it  enrironed  witb 
bichluTBtlieirildMt  andmott  hideouB  upeot  ofuiy  in  all  ths  south 
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Leaving  the  habits  and  modes  of  life  of  the  peasantry  to  be 
described  elsewhere,  we  turn  to  the  manners  of  country  society 
at  a  time  when  the  number  of  modest  estates  was  great,  and 
smaller  gentry  abounded.  Their  tastes  were  &iigal,  and  their 
notions,  like  their  incomes,  narrow.  A  gentleman  might 
have  a  property  wide  in  range  of  land,  but  producing  rents 
miserably  mean,  derived  from  some  small  "  mailings  "  or  crofts 
more  fertile  in  weeds  than  in  grain,  which  formed  little  oases 
in  vast  expanses  of  unreclaimed  moor,  hill,  and  bog,  and  were 
let  at  a  rental  &om  Is.  to  3a  an  acre.  A  Scots  landowner  in 
the  early  part  of  the  century  was  wealthy  with  a  rent-roll  of 
£500,  rich  with  an  income  of  &om  £300  to  £200,  well  off 
with  £100  or  £80 ;  and  many  gentlemen  of  good  d^ree  and 
long  pedigree  had  to  preserve  tlteir  station  with  £60  to  £20 
a  year.*  Nor  was  this  rental  paid  in  money.  Half  of  it  or 
two-thirds  was  paid  in  kind* — so  many  sheep,  ^gs,  poultry; 
so  many  bolls  of  barley,  oats,  or  pease.  When  the  term  of 
Whitsunday  or  Martinmas  came  round,  the  half-starved  horses 
of  the  tenants  were  to  be  seen,  in  unsteady  cavalcade,  stumbling 
slowly  along  the  bridle-paths,  one  man  guiding  eveiy  two 
emaciated  beasts,  which  laboured  under  their  burdens  of  one 
boll  each.  The  grain  was  deposited  in  the  gimal  or  granary 
attached  to  tiie  house,  and  there  it  remained  till  it  was  con- 
sumed by  the  household,  or  sold  in  the  market  to  produce  the 
money  which  was  sorely  needed  for  home  expenditure ;  though 

psrtofScotUnd."— JVnH-tnereof^rttein,  it.  124.  "From  Kil«7tli  wb  mounted 
th«  hillt,  blMk  and  Mghtfhl  u  thej  kre,  to  find  the  nuda  over  the  moon  kod 
mouotaina  to  Stirling." — Und.  p.  152.     Fonter's  lA^t  nf  QoidxmMh,  i.  138. 

>  "There  we  a  gre&t  many  [eetatas]  in  Scotland  from  £100  to  £20,  and  some 
legs,  possessed  bygantlenen  of  verygood  fixDiille*."  "Tb«Uirdret>iiiih»lfofIdi 
land  in  his  hand,  and  lets  the  rest,  or  which  100  acm  ma jprodnoa^GO  value." — 
Email  an  IFayt  cutd  Mtara  o/BnOoiing,  eta,  p.  117  :  Edin.  1729. 

'  In  Bdii^mrgh  Evening  Cmrant  of  Much  16,  1742,  among  adTtrtiiements 
of  roups  of  land,  is  that  land  aod  baronj  of  Eeroo  and  Baliathis,  in  Perthshire, 
which  fpTci  Uii  sample  of  the  forms  of  rental :  "  £1786  Scots  in  money,  SS  bolls 
bear,  43  boUa  meal,  7  boUs  matt,  14  aalmon  fishes,  a  mill-swiue,  82  ponltr;  fowU, 
12  capons,  and  48  dargues"  (days'  work].  Among  the  forfeited  estates  of  171S, 
ranging  from  Lords  Winton,  Southesk,  and  Panmnre,  with  rental  of  over  £8000 
a  year,  to  laitds  with  a  nntal  from  £80  to  £60,  from  a  half  to  two-thirds 
was  p^  in  kind.  Sir  John  Proston  of  Prestonhall  had  an  inoome  of  £230,  only 
£3S  being  in  coin,  the  rest  in  grain,  stran,  and  poultiy.  Sir  David  Thmpland 
of  Fingask  had  an  income  of  £637,  all  but  £147  being  paid  in  giain,  yam,  geese, 
hsM,  and  ohiokeiu. — Hurray's  York  Buiidingt  Company,  p.  121. 
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too  often  it  was  spoilt  by  long  keeping  in  the  hope  of  getting 
a  better  price,  or  half  eaten  by  the  rata. 

Mansion-houses,  of  course,  varied  greatly  in  style  and 
dimensiona,  according  to  the  rank  and  income  of  their  owners — 
from  the  massive  castellated  buildings  of  nobles  and  chiefs, 
many  dating  from  the  sixteenth  century,  with  their  turrets 
sod  battlements,  big  coortyards,  half-dried  moata  and  iron 
gateways,  down  to  the  more  homely  dwelling  of  two  storeys, 
devoid  ctf  dignity  from  the  floor  to  the  corbel-stepped  gable 
root  The  great  proportion  of  the  homes  of  the  gentry  were 
of  the  latter  class.  Love  of  natural  scenery  was  then  an 
unborn  emotion,  and  therefore  they  were  usually  erected  in 
situations  where  tbey  were  sheltered  from  the  blasts  that  swept 
across  the  unprotected  land,  in  a  hollow  or  by  the  side  of  a 
hill,  which,  looking  soath,  got  all  the  sunshine ;  for,  the  owners 
being  utterly  heedless  of  any  beauty  of  position,  and  quite 
indifferent  to  the  picturesque,  the  backs  of  the  houses  might 
be  turned  deliberately  to  a  lovely  river,  or  the  house  built 
within  a  stone-throw  of  a  fine  prospect,  which  occupanto  could 
not  see,  quite  content  with  gazing  upon  some  bare  and  ugly 
moor.^  Though  the  land  was  generally  barren  of  woods,  with- 
out hedge  or  tree  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  round  many 
country  houses  in  the  lowlands,  especially  in  the  Lothians, 
dumps  of  trees  planted  for  shelter — ash,  elm,  sycamore — 
clustered  so  close  to  the  walls  that  they  blocked  out  light 
and  air  &om  the  small  narrow  windows,  with  their  tiny 
three-cornered  panes  of  glass.  Yet,  though  it  bad  been  an 
old  practice  in  counties  which  were  better  cultivated  to  rear 
hands  of  trees  for  protection  from  the  storm,  most  country 
houses  were  still  entirely  exposed,  because  the  practice  of 
planting  round  the  houses  set  in  after  the  Revolution,  and 
only  became  common  alter  the  Union,  when  the  eyes  of  Scots 
gentlemen  were  opened  to  English  ways.^  Beside  the  house 
was  the  inevitable  dovecot — a  tower  of  masonry,  from  which 

I  Bamntj's  SeaUand  cmd  Seattmai,  ii.  100. 

*  It  U  ■  common  miat»k«  to  dnta  the  pnctioe  of  planting  ronnd  mansians 
fram  tbo  Union,  for  It  wu  of  niooh  older  period  in  tlie  Lotbiani  and  more  calti- 
vtted  Mnntiea.  Sheikdom  0^  Jicn/retetkirt  and  LanarJahirt  cvtnpiitd  in  1710, 
by  W,  Hamilton  of  Wiahaw,  1731  ;  Cnvtord's  Daeriptun  p/  JUn/rtwahin,  1720 ; 
Kiike'i  Aceoiint  qf  Tour  i*  Scotiand  tn  1S77.     After  the  Rsvolutiau  it  became 

■jTc 
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came  the  devastatiiig  clouds  of  pigeons  to  fill  tJiemselrea  on 
the  meagre  crops  of  the  tenant  and  afterwards  to  fill  the 
lardei  of  the  laml.^  In  few  places  were  there  lawns  or 
avenues  to  add  amenity,  and  the  fields  were  ploughed  up  to 
the  front  door  or  gate  of  the  little  court.  The  courtyard 
at  the  homes  of  smaller  lairds  was  usually  formed  by  the 
house  having  a  projecting  granary  and  byre  on  one  side, 
a  projecting  stable  and  barn  on  the  other,  while  in  the 
open  space  stood  the  midden,  in  which  the  midden -fowls 
feasted  and  nursed  their  broods  among  nettles  and  dodcs 
growing  all  around.  Behind  or  beside  each  house,  in  the 
ill-kept  and  neglected  garden,  grew  a  great  variety  of 
shrubs  and  flowers,  partly  for  pleasure,  but  mainly  for  use. 
Many  flowers  were  there,  once  familiar  and  loved,  which 
have  long  been  uprooted  from  our  borders  and  our  memories, 
whose  very  names  are  forgotten  save  the  few  enshriued  in 
old  songs.*  Beside  the  familiar  hollyhock,  pink,  columbine, 
and  primrose,  were  the  virgin's-bower,  campion,  throat-wort, 
bear's-ears,  wall-pellitory,  and  spider-wort — these  for  show, 
for  scent  and  colour.  Others  were  there  as  "  sweet  herbs," 
used  for  cooking  or  for  physic — the  pennyroyal,  clary,  rose- 
mary, sweet-basil,  fennel,  beside  the  sage,  mint,  and  wild- 
marjoram.  But  no  country  garden  was  complete  without 
its  plentiful  stock  of  "physick  herbs,"  which  were  always 
used  for  simples,  gaigarisms,  confections,  and  vomitories,  in 
the  primitive  pharmacopoeia  of  the  (^  There  were  found  the 
hyssop,  camomile,  and  hore-hound,  cat-mint,  elacampine, "  blessed 
thissell,"  "  stinking  arag,"  me  and  celandine,  which  were  in  con- 
stant request  in  time  of  sickneaa'  Among  vegetables  many  of 
our  commonest  were  not  found,  as  they  only  came  into  use  or 
cultivation   later  in   the   century.     Turnips — or  "  neeps,"  as 

moM  commoTU  "NoblBmen  have  of  late  nminto  pUnting,  parking,  and  garden- 
tug."— Haok7'iJ()i(rn<ylAr«Uj;^5MUaRd,1729,  p.  272;  "BMtimj.^lWi;  Spaldimg 
Mi*cMmy.  U.  67. 

>  In  Fifeahlre  at  the  end  of  ths  MQtnr;  there  were  S2D  doTeoota  belonging  to 
manilonB,  and  tbeea,  oontaining  80,000  pain  of  braedlug  pigeoni,  vera  estimated 
to  oonnune  1000  or  6000  holla  of  grain  arei;  year.  Besidee  theaa  then  were  the 
rnine  of  manj  dianted  other  doTeoota,  wbioh  in  the  earlj  part  of  the  oentur;  had 
•bounded. — Thomwn'*  Agriettllnre  of  Fifitkirt. 

•  Keid'e  Scot*  Oardntr,  1683,  p.  109. 

'  MonoriefT ofTippcnnalloch'B  Poor  Man's  Fhysieicai,  Sitl  edittpii,  17SI. 

,  Cookie 
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thej  were  always  called — ^were  only  in  a  few  gardens ;  odiods 
were  in  none,  being  all  imported  fi-om  Holland  or  Flanders; 
and  only  at  die  reeidencee  of  a  few  rich  and  enterprising 
gentlemen  were  potatoes  grown.  Bound  the  gardens,  with 
their  orchards,  grew  the  nursery  of  trees,  which  were  careMly 
nourished  and  sheltered  under  the  delusion  that  they  were  too 
delicate  to  bear  ezposuxe  in  the  open  fields. 

Within  the  houses  of  the  gentry,  except  those  of  high  rank  or 
fortone,  arrangements  were  of  the  plainest  and  furniture  was  rude. 
The  rooms  were  low-ceOed,  the  joists  and  beams  often  covered 
with  deal  boards,  the  walls  witii  their  dingy  plaster  often  void 
of  adornment — paper-hangings  being  as  yet  unknown, — though  . 
in  large  mansions  the  waUs  were  covered  with  tapestry,  arras, 
panels  of  wood,  or  gUt  leather.^  llie  windows  bad  no  eash 
or  pulley;  the  rooms  had  no  bell-pulls;  and  though  on  the 
dinhig-table  lay  the  hand-bell,  it  was  seldom  used,  becaosa  a 
poker  or  a  heel  was  quite  sufficient  to  summon  the  domestics, 
with  a  knock  audible  through  nnlathed  walls  and  undeafened 
floors.  No  carpets  covered  these  floors,  and,  indeed,  even 
after  the  middle  of  the  century  many  houses  of  pretension 
remained  withoat  them,  except  in  the  public  rooma*  The 
bedrooms  rarely  bad  grates,  the  fael  of  turf  or  peat  being 
kindled  on  the  wide  open  hearth ;  and  only  some  of  the 
ohambers  were  what  were  called  "  fire-rooms,"  for  many  were 
destitute  (^  fireplaces.  The  beds  were  closed  like  a  box  in 
the  wall,  or  in  recesses  with  sliding  doors,  which  imprisoned 
and  stifled  the  sleeper ;  others  stood  out  in  the  room '  with 
curtains  of  plaiding  which  the  household  had  spun,  as  pro- 
tection &om  the  cold  and  draughts  which  came  firom  ill- 
jointed  windows  and  doors  with  ill-fltting  "  snecks."  As 
houses  were  incommodious  and  hospitality  was  exuberant,  it 
was  nanal  for  two  gentlemen  or  two  ladies,  however  unknown 
■  Bamny,  U.  SB,  etc 

*  "  1  IuT«  bean  told  that  (10  or  70  yean  igo  (Ic  17Gd)  no  mora  than  two 
otrpati  Krirted  in  tli*  vhoU  torn  of  Jedburgh-" — Somerville's  <7vn  Li^t,  p.  337. 
A  Mend  told  Bamaay  of  Oohtertyre  that  when  a  bo;  at  Edinburgh  he  mw  the 
first  eupat  at  the  honae  of  Sii  ThomM  Nicholson,  who  had  lived  mnch  abroad 
(Bunaaj,  IL  9S).  At  Cawdor  Hotue  in  1710  onl;  the  "king's  room"  had  a 
carpet  {Tkama  if  Oawdor,  418). 

*  In  great  honiM  the  beda  wara  not  in  the  wall,  Init  had  Uuw  hcATf 
banging^ 
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to  each  other  they  might  be,  to  sleep  together,  lying  over- 
whelmed with  the  burden  of  from  six  to  ten  pair  of  Scots 
blankets.  Even  in  the  drawing-room  it  was  usual  to  have 
a  closed  bed,  which  was  used  by  the  guests.'  Excepting 
on  state  occasions  the  dining-room  in  sversge-aized  country 
bouses  was  unused,  left  dark,  dull,  and  musty,  unventilated 
by  the  sashless  windows,  while  dingy  ancestral  portraits  stared 
vacantly  on  the  empty  apartment  &om  their  black  frames. 
It  was  in  the  bedroom  the  family  lived  chieSy.  There  they 
took  their  meals,  there  they  saw  their  friends,  there  at  night 
the  family  gathered  round  the  hearth,  with  its  high-polished 
brass  grate,  which  stood  detached  from  the  back  and  sides  of 
the  fireplace  ornamented  with  tiles.  There  the  girls  spun, 
and  lads  learned  the  rules  of  Despauter's  Ixiiin  Qrawnar ; 
and  only  after  "  family  exercises "  did  the  household  disperse, 
and  the  heads  of  the  family  were  left  to  rest  and  to  sleep  in 
the  exhausted  air. 

People  rose  early  in  these  old  days  In  both  town  and 
country,  for  the  temptation  was  small  to  sit  up  late  at  night 
when  there  W6re  few  and  very  dull  books  to  read,  and  few 
mortals  who  cared  to  read  them,  even  if  the  room  had  not 
been  sombre  in  the  dim  gleam  of  tallow  candles.  By  five  or 
six  o'clock  the  laird  was  up,  having  taken  his  "  morning " — a 
glass  of  ale  or  brandy,  over  which  he  reverently  said  a  grace 
which  was  brief  when  he  was  alone,  and  longer  when  he  was 
in  company — before  he  visited  his  "  policy,"  and  his  stable  and 
fields.*  When  breakfast  was  served,  at  eight  o'clock,  he  was 
ready  for  the  substantial  fare  of  "  skink "  or  water  gruel, 
supplemented  by  collops  or  mutton,  aided  with  al&*  The 
bread  consisted  of  oatmeal  cakes  or  barley  bannocks :  wheateu 
bread  was  scarce,  and  rarely  used  except  as  a  dainty.     At 

>  Somarvilla,  p.  883.  "Jnly  7,  1708,  to  Junes  Oonrlay  for  ye  two  auMki 
to  ye  bed  iu  ftin  drawing-room,  14i." — Aeeomit  Book  (tf  Faulit  of  AiwMint, 
p.  32S.  Id  174S,  In  Invemeaa,  there  was  only  odo  house  whioh  ooDtained  a  moid 
without  a  bed— that  in  which  PrinM  Oharlra  lodged.  In  17IS  tbe  "inTeiitar" 
of  Cawdor  Castle  meDtJoDs  the  "  inid-chamber  or  dntwing-room "  having  an 
"  ams  hangiiig  and  a  bed  of  brown  death  cartainB  "  (Thana  <f  Cawdat,  p.  41S). 

*  Bomsay'B  Scotland  and  Scoltmen,  u.  67. 

*  Somervilte,  p,  830.  Between  1680  and  1730  "no  mention  of  wheaten 
bread  in  ujw  except  among  the  wealthy." — Hector's  Judicial  Jtteord$  i^ Sei^rexc- 

.  Coocjic 
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twelve  or  at  one  o'clock  came  dinner,  at  which  the  maater 
of  the  house,  hat  on  head,  presided  in  his  high-backed  chair. 
Plain  and  monotonous  was  the  fare  at  a  meal  which  was  ill- 
served  and  worse  cooked,  and  all  put  on  tahle  at  ouoe,  except 
with  persoDS  of  great  rank  and  wealth,  who  had  two  oonrses. 
Each  person  was  served  with  a  wooden  or  s  pewter  plate; 
and  onl7  when  the  dinner  hours  were  later  and  two  courses 
were  introdnced  did  china  or  earthenware  plates  appear  to  suit 
tiie  more  fashionable  habits.' 

The  food  consisted  incessantly  of  broth,  or  kail,  of  beef 
or  mutton,  the  broth  being  made  of  "groats,"  which  were 
oate  stripped  of  their  husks  at  the  mill,  or  of  bear  or 
barley  which  had  been  beaten  at  the  knocking- atone  in 
the  morning,  and  hence  known  as  "  knockit  hear,"  for  as  yet 
barley  mills  were  not  introduced  into  Scotland.*  Only  in 
summer  or  autumn  could  tiesh  meat  be  had ;  for,  as  all  the 
cattle  were  kept  under  cover  during  winter  and  spring,  and 
fed  on  straw  or  mashed  whins,  the  flesh  of  the  half-starved 
emaciated  brutes  was  utterly  worthless  as  food.'  To  obtain 
a  supply  for  store  at  Martinmas,  therefore,  the  "  mart "  was 
killed;  each  household  had  cows  and  sheep  slaughtered  and 
salted   sufficient   to  last   till  next   May;    and  on  this  salted 

t  AmoDg  hoQMhold  Moonnta  in  ths  Sottt  of  Kilravock  in  170S  !■  on*  from 
tbB  [MwUrw  at  Edmbnrgh  for  "broth  trenohva,  2  doMn  EngUali  4i«ni)h«n, 
aneta  of  English  paatber"  (p.  S94).  Somervjlle,  p,  S3S.  In  th«"IaTeiitar"ot 
Tbanderton  in  170S  than  ar«  onl;  S  broth  pUtoe,  12  flMh  pUtea,  12  vhite  and 
bins  "iMm"  (ia.  lo«m  or  earthen)  plataa;  th«  nat  ars  "timber"  or  pewter 
(Donbar'a  Bocial  H/k  in  JbrntA-  Daj/t  iat  JTorayaMra,  p.  20t).  Bid.  if  CairlvlM, 
p.  IS. 

■  Banuay,  U.  70 ;  SomervCle,  p.  SS2.  Ura.  Calderwood  of  Polton,  patriotio  in 
hnr  diihet,  her  aenUmenta,  and  her  aenae  of  nnell,  comment*  dUparagingly  on  the 
bra  in  London  in  1766 :  "Aa  for  thair  Tiotnslla  thej  malu  mob  a  work  abont 
I  cannot  enter  into  the  taate  of  them,  or  rather  I  think  thej  havs  no  taate 
to  enter  into.  The  meat  ia  Juio;  euon^,  bat  has  to  little  taate  that  if  joa 
ahnt  jonr  eye*  yon  vill  not  know  by  aithar  taate  or  amall  what  yon  an  eating. 
The  Umb  uid  Teall  are  blanched  in  wat«s.  The  ametl  of  dinner  will  never 
inticnata  what  it  ia  on  table.  Ko  snch  efflnm  as  beet  or  eabbadge  was  erer 
ftmnd  in  London  " — the  laat  aentenee  written  aridently  with  a  glow  of  national 
aaperiority,  p.  SS.  The  onlinaiy  art  of  Holland  oannot  make  np  to  thia  ex- 
cellent kdy  for  the  abaance  of  Soota  diahea :  "  I  thought  I  bod  not  got  a  dinner 
rime  I  left  home  for  want  of  broath,"  p.  62  (Jbunu^). 

*  "  For  half  the  year  in  many  towna  of  Scotland  there  ia  no  beef  or  mntton 
to  be  aeen  in  thair  ihatablea,  and  if  any,  It  ia  like  carrion  meat,  yet  dearer  than 
•Ter  I  aaw  in  England." — Suayt  on  Way*  and  Mean*  a/Mieioiingt  p-  ISl- 
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meat,  with  pitiless  monotony,  day  by  day  and  month  aftei 
month,  famiUes  patiently  subsiBted  until  the  cattle,  having 
returoed  to  pasture,  were  restored  to  health,  and  they  could 
get  fresh  beef  ^ain.  Besides  this  stale  diet  there  were 
the  "  bain "  hens,  whieh  formed  part  of  the  laird's  rent  from 
his  tenants — food  which  became  not  less  intolerably  tiresome 
to  the  palate.  Some  relief  was  found  occasionally  in  muir- 
fowl  and  other  game,  which  abounded  in  the  moors  in  days 
when  poachers  were  unknown.^  Yegetablea  were  not  served 
on  table,  potatoea  and  tumipa  being  almost  onattainable ;  and 
the  " Deeps"  or  parsnips  and  greens  were  only  used  as  in- 
gredients in  the  kail.  Sweets  there  were  none ;  dessert  was 
unknown.  To  accompany  this  simple  bat  not  attractiTe  re- 
past, there  was  strong  ale  in  ample  supply,  and  sometimes 
sack  or  claret,  which  was  good  and  cheap  at  a  shilling  the 
chopin  when  it  came  duty-free  from  France.  To  serve  for 
the  fiunily,  there  was  in  many  a  household  only  one  glass  or 
tankard,  which  was  handed  on  to  the  next  person  in  aucceesioo 
as  each  finished  Ids  draught* 

At  seven  or  eight  o'clock  came  supper— a  substantial 
meal  of  the  dinner  type,  with  ale  and  claret.  But  before  that 
repast  was  the  essential  "  four  hours,"  the  name  being  derived 
from  the  time  of  refreshment  in  every  bouse  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest  Ladies  took  their  ale  and  wine ;  and  if  there 
were  guests,  aa  a  dahcaoy  a  few  slices  of  wheaten  bread  were 
cut  and  handed  with  cake  to  the  company.  Tea  during  the 
first  quarter  of  the  century  vras  a  rarity  and  a  precious  luxury, 
of  which  friends  would  send  a  pound  from  abroad  as  a  costly 
gift*  When  green  tea  sold  at  258.  and  Bohea  at  SOs.  a 
pound,  it  was  beyond  the  reach  of  frugal  fortunes.     In  time, 

'  Ths  connimptiau  of  "kain"  poultry  wm  4  bordsn  to  the  p«lata  \>y  tit 
itendon.  It  being  wid  thtt  the  best  m;  to  keep  Lent  would  be  to  eat  what 
waa  least  agreeable,  a  atout  Episcopalian  said  he  would  therafore  keep  Lent  on 
kain  hena  (Bamaay,  ii.  SS). 

*  In  reference  to  thia  practioe  Hr.  Adam  Petrie  gives  admirable  advioe : 
"Be  aura  to  wipe  yoar  month  before  yon  drink,  and  when  yon  drink  hold  In 
yonr  bieath  till  yon  have  done.  I  have  seen  aome  oolonr  the  glaia  with  their 
bnatb,  which  is  certainly  rery  loathsome  to  the  oompany." — Rvlt*  of  (hod 
Dtfortment,  1720. 

■  Somerrille,  p.  32Q.  In  atMOonts  at  Thnnderton  in  170S-10  loaf-suf^  was 
Is.  Sd.  a  ponnd  ;  green  tea,  £t :  6s.  ;  a  ponnd  of  ooffet  beans,  7s.  6d.  (Dunbar's 
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however,  it  became  more  attainable  through  tbe  enterprise  of 
smugglers,  and  the  common  people  could  buy  it  for  three  or 
four  Bhilliugs  from  the  shop,  or  from  the  cadger,  who  had  in 
his  creels  supplies  drawn  ^m  a  mysteriouB  source  on  which 
silence  was  prudently  kept 

The  (ashion  of  tea-drinking,  becoming  common  abont 
1720,  had  to  make  its  way  against  vehement  opposition. 
Ilie  pabioUc  condemned  tea  as  a  foreign  drink  hurtful  to 
national  industry ;  the  old-fashioned  protested  f^ainst  it  as  a 
new-&ngled  folly ;  the  robust  scorned  it  as  an  effeminate 
practice ;  magistratee,  ministers,  and  energetic  laymen  put  it 
in  the  same  malignant  cate^ry  as  smuggled  spirits,  anathema- 
tised its  use  by  the  poor,  among  whom  (they  warned  them) 
it  would  assuredly  produce  "  corruption  of  morals  and  de- 
bility of  constitution." '  It  is  not  sorprieing  that  men  like 
Lord  President  Forbes  should  denounce  the  "  vile  drag "  with 
special  eneigy.  It  was  a  contemptible  beverage  to  him  and 
his  brother  "  Bumper  John."  They  had  been  "  the  most 
plentiful  drinkers  in  the  north,"  and  in  CuUoden  House  had 
bad  the  custom  of  prizing  off  the  top  of  each  successive  cask 
of  claret,  and  placing  it  in  the  haU  to  be  emptied  in  pailfuls.* 

By  1729  ifackintosh  of  Borlum  laments  the  sadly  changed 
times.  "  When  I  came  to  my  friend's  house  of  a  mornii^,  I 
used  to  be  asked  if  I  had  my  morning  draught  yet  7  I  am 
now  asked  if  I  have  had  my  tea  ?     And  in  lieu  of  the  big 

Sedai  lAftt  p.  105).  In  170E  gr«en  tM  wu  tdreitiBed  u  told  at  lAs.  and  Bobea 
kt  80a.  •  poand  tj  0«orgB  Soott,  goldimiOi,  Loakanbooths,  who  Mid  obooolate 
■t  St.  td.  (diunben'  Traiiiiaia,  L  IS). 

>  Uedioal  man  regaidad  tMi  wjtli  disbToni.  OonimsDded  la  latbar^  diaeaaea, 
ha*d*ches,  gontt,  and  grsTel,  It  waa  conaidered  Imrtfol  to  mak  coiutitatioDa  tf 
omch  oaad,  "caaaing  trambllsga  and  ihaUnge  of  tbs  head  and  handa,  loat  of 
appetita,  vapoon,  and  othar  nerroas  diaeaaet." — Alaton'a  Ltdura  oa  MaUria 
Mtdica^  1770,  U.  381.  Breo  in  1793  a  mtniater  moiima  that  "the  Tiam  of  the 
capitBl  ars  b^iiuiing  to  apread  among  the  people,  and  the  introdnotion  of  theae 
banafhl  articlea  to  the  poor  of  tea  and  whisky  irill  soon  produce  the  oomption 
of  monJa  and  deUli^  of  constitatloD  whioh  ar«  bo  MTere)y  felt  in  every  pariah, 
and  will  loon  materiall]'  impur  the  real  atrength  and  population  of  Scotland. " — 
Cnm^  Stal.  AuL  o/ScMand. 

*  ForbM  of  Onllodsn  uttraed  bis  contempt  of  tea  Tigoronsly  in  Outlodtn 
Paptrt,  p.  180  ;  Same  COnsidenUioiu  an  Uie  praeTit  Slate  qf  ScotUmd,  1713  (by 
Duncan  Forbea) ;  Barton's  Liva  nf  Lovat  and  Forba,  p.  SOS ;  Omnnd's  Lord 
AdMoUa,  i.  820.  £tO  of  claret  waa  drank  in  one  moutb,  when  the  highest  prioe 
was  18a.  or  ISs.  a  doMn.  r 
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quMgh  with  strong  ale  and  toast,  and  after  a  Axasa  of  good 
wholesome  Scots  spirits,  there  is  now  the  tea-kettle  put  to 
the  fire,  the  tea-table  and  silver  and  china  equippage  brought 
in,  and  marmalade  and  cream."  In  spite  of  all  scom,  by 
1750  the  most  stalwart  and  conservative  bad  succumbed  to 
its  attractions,  and  tea  (tempered  with  brandy)  took  the  place 
of  ale  as  a  necessity  at  every  breakiast-tabl&' 

The  spirit  of  these  old  days  was  eminently  hospitable,  and 
exuberantly  hearty.  livii^  in  the  country,  where  occupation 
was  dull  and  amusementa  were  few,  and  intercourse  with 
the  outer  world  was  impeded  by  lack  of  roads,  the  gentry 
fotmd  die  sight  of  Mends  extremely  welcome.  Neighbours 
were  wont  to  come,  "  without  sending  word,"  on  horse- 
back ;  and  in  the  efTusiveness  of  hospitality  there  was  shown 
a  "  pressing "  of  guests  to  stay  to  eat  and  to  drink,  which  it 
was  a  meanness  to  omit  and  offence  to  resist^  The  bashful 
ate  till  full  to  repletion ;  the  amiable  and  obsequious  fed 
m  meek  compliance ;  the  stalwart  only  dared  to  refuse,  and 
the  prudent  saved  themselves  by  keeping  something  always 
on  their  plate.  There  was  in  this  Mendly  intercourse  no 
display,  and  no  change  in  food  was  made  or  was  possible  to 
make.  Then,  as  always,  were  the  inevitable  dishes — broth, 
beef,  and  hens.*  All  that  was  requisite  was  to  have  enough 
for  all ;  and  n^ghbours  considerately  arrived  in  ample  time  to 
allow  of  an  extra  supply  being  cooked  by  one  o'clock.  They 
were  taken  round  the  "  policy "  to  pass  the  hour,  while  the 
servant  looked  for  the  dog  that  turned  the  spit,  which 
cunnii^ly  hid  himself  whenever  he  perceived  by  culinary' 
preparations  that  his  disagreeable  services  would  be  required ; 

'  [Maokintoah  or  Borlum's]  Sttayva  Ways  and  il4<uu^Eneloting,9la.,n29, 
P.2S2. 

*  Hra.  Caldenrood's  Jounup,  p.  S27  ;  Somerville,  p.  969 ;  Bamsajr,  IL  S7. 

*  Only  in  tbe  highest  uid  waolthioat  clusra  wan  there  two  oooraes.  At  the 
tabla  of  the  Dnchen  of  Bucclangh  ft&d  UoDmouth  in  1701  were  present  the  (kmil;, 
Lolda  Rothei,  Haddington,  Elcho,  and  three  gentlemen.  Dinner,  1  at  conrae— 300 
ojiten,  bwon,  and  pease  pottage,  haggis  with  oalft  pluck,  beef,  ooUopa,  mntton 
roasted,  S  joinb,  frioasaie  of  6  chickena,  and  roasted  goose  ;  2nd  oonrae — 6  wild 
Towl,  G  ehickens,  battered  orabs,  tarts,  4  roasted  harea  (at  offioera'  table,  beef, 
2  joints,  2  roasted  rabbits).  At  anpper — Joint  of  mutton,  roaated  rabbita. 
Breakfast— 2  joints  in  coUopa,  4  quartera  of  rusted  lamb,  2  masted  capons.— 
&mot'a  Edinburgh,  p.  200. 
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and  eooD  the  guests  heard  the  familiar  sonad  of  screeching 
which  they  recognised  too  well  as  intimately  connected  with 
their  approaching  meaL  Ale  was  the  chief  beven^  in  which 
diey  indolged  at  dinner  and  supper ;  bat  there  was  claret  too, 
which  was  served  in  pewter  stoupa  The  glassee  might  be 
few,  but  the  drink  was  plentiful,  and  when  days  of  refinement 
came  old  topers  mourned  over  these  departed  times  when  "  there 
were  fewer  glasses  and  more  bottles."  By  1730  there  had 
come  changes  whi^  worthies  deplored.  So  the  laird  of 
Borlnm  again  laments  that,  though  incomes  had  become  no 
lai^^,  customs  had  become  more  expeiisiv&  "  Formerly  I 
had  been  served  with  two  or  tiuee  substantial  dishes  of  beef, 
mutton,  and  fowl,  gamiehed  with  their  own  wholesome  gravy. 
I  am  now  served  up  little  expensive  aahets  with  English 
pickles,  Indian  mangoes,  and  anchovy  sauces.  ...  In  lieu  of 
the  good  substantial  laige  flagon  or  quart  stoup  from  the  barrel, 
there  comes  to  the  by-table  a  basket  or  armful  of  bottles ; 
and  if  the  ale  is  never  so  strong,  old,  and  pale,  it  is  seldom 
good  enough  for  the  second  service  without  a  glass  of  claret 
If  the  wine  is  not  out  or  bad  there  must  be  at  least  botUes 
a  piece  of  it ;  if  it  is  out  or  bad  there  must  be  a  snaker  of 
sack  or  brandy  punch."  At  all  which  gross  extravagance 
this  "  lover  of  his  country,"  as  he  stales  himself,  has  his 
patriotic  soul  vexed  within  him. 

n 

Rough  and  rude  were  the  manners  of  the  early  part  of 
the  century,  as  well  as  the  fare.*  No  carving  knife  or  fork 
was  employed,  the  host  dividing  the  meat  with  his  own  ;  and 
'  R^t»  cf  Oood  D^partnmtt,  bj  Adam  P«trie,  Edinburgh,  172D.— "Do  not 
dp  jDDr  di^k  in  ttking  8  or  4  dnnght*  ot  it  Do  not  lick  jonr  fliig«n  not 
dirty  your  napkina.  If  you  tn  obligsd  to  Mt  off  one  dish  let  your  mperion 
bagio.  It  is  ruda  to  taks  anuff  at  table  vhen  othen  m  eating,  for  the  pailiclea 
of  It  being  driTen  from  the  dom  by  the  breath  i*  moat  nnpleuMit.  I  hare 
knovn  aome  driy*  it  the  breadth  of  the  vhola  table.  Serruiti  ihauld  not 
aentoh  or  abrng  Riaii  ahoulden,  nor  appear  with  dirty  handa,  nor  lean  on  their 
maater'a  ebair. "  PeCrle,  led  by  the  incceai  of  hia  manual  of  etiquette,  publiahed 
hia  SuUi  <^  Oood  Deportment  far  CKitrA  Officvn  (17S0),  in  which  there  i«  mueh 
Kood  eeose,  and  dedicated  it  to  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  Lord  President,  "aa  a 
loatimony  of  my  twpect  to  yonr  lordship  for  being  ao  kind  in  apeaking  almya 
(when  oocaaion  offered)  favourabt;  of  mj  book  of  mauDen." 
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when  the  more  lefined  implementa  came  into  use.  Lord 
Auchinleck  sneered  at  the  new-fangled  superfine  foshion. 
Those  at  table  took  the  succulent  bonea  in  their  £ngera  and 
picked  them  carefully — a  practice  which  gave  occasion  to  the 
custom  in  certain  households  of  binding  water  in  a  basin  for 
eadi  person  to  clean  his  bands  after  Uie  meaL'  The  guests 
were  apt  to  conTej  their  food  to  their  mouths  at  the  end  of 
their  ImiTea — a  Scots  practice  which  provoked  the  wrath  of 
Catherine,  Dncheaa  of  Qneensberry  (Frior'a  "  £itty  beautiful 
and  young"),  who  was  wont  to  shriek  out  in  agony  as  she 
watched  her  country  friends  at  Dmmlanrig  performing  their 
accustomed  operatioa ;  and,  beseeching  them  not  to  cut  their 
throats,  her  imperious  G-race  would  send  a  servant  with  a  spoon 
and  fork  on  a  salver  to  their  rescue  and  rebuke.*  In  1720 
Mr.  Adam  Petrie,  tutor,  "  stlokit  minister,"  and  schoolmaster, 
published  his  charmingly  n^ve  Rvlxe  of  Oood  D^ortment  for 
the  Vie  of  Youth,  wherein  he  gave  admirable  advice  on  manners 
which  he  had  himself  picked  up  when  acting  as  chaplain  to  a 
family  of  good  d^ee.  His  manual  strikes  us  as  somewhat 
rudimentary  in  its  jainciples ;  hut  doubtless  in  his  own  day 
his  counsels  come  to  many  as  a  flash  of  revelation.  Solemnly 
he  gives  bis  important  rules :  "  You  must  drink  out  your 
glass  that  others  may  not  have  your  blown  drink,  and  do  it 
with  as  little  noise  as  possible,"  for  one  glass  had  to  pass 
round  the  company ;  "  do  not  gnaw  your  bones  too  dean  " ; 
"  it  is  indecent  to  fill  the  mouth  too  fuU ;  such  cramming  is 
more  suitable  for  a  beast  than  a  rational  creature " ;  "be  sure 
to  throw  nothing  on  the  floor ;  it  is  uncivil  and  disobliging  " ; 
"  it  is  rude  to  suck  your  meat  out  of  a  spoon  with  an  un- 
grateful noise  " ;  "  to  wipe  the  nose  or  sweat  off  the  face  with 
a  table  napkin  is  most  rude."  In  this  manner  does  this 
worthy  and  obsequious  pedagogue — for  it  must  be  owned  he 
is  obsequious  even  to  grovelling  before  "  superiors " — at  once 

*  Petrie'i  BaUt  i/  Good  D^ortment. — "  Wlien  watar  i*  prMsnted  after  mMt, 
jon  ms;,  aftor  ;oni  raperiora  Iutb  bcgnn,  dip  tli«  oontsr  of  jrour  oapkin  in  tb« 
■mUx,  and  wipa  jour  moath  with  It,  holding  the  othsr  and  of  joiu  na^&in 
bttwasn  jon  and  the  oompanj,  that  Ton  maj  do  it  aa  iroperasptiblT  aa  yon  oan, 
•ud  then  rah  joitr  fiogen,  holding  jonr  hands  down  upon  yoor  kn«at.  Bap«rion 
may  do  it  more  opanly."    In  Seoti  Bpeooh  a  "napkin  "  wai  a  handkerchief. 

*  Chamben'  Tradiivmi  of  &,vii)Virgh,  L  266. 
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incite  the  yoal^  of  his  time  to  good  deportment,  and  suggest 
to  OS  that  the  deportment  of  his  age  stood  in  oonsiderBbta 
need  of  amendment 

In  simple  and  onpretentious  establisbmenta  the  frogalit/ 
of  Uie  dining-room  was  repeated  in  the  kitchen.  Slven  in 
houses  of  high  position  the  women  servants  went  without  shoes 
or  stockings,  clad  in  short  worsted  petticoats  or  dresses  of  coarse 
pltuding.  Their  wages  were  about  l&s.  to  20s.  a  year,  supple- 
mented by  a  gown  or  a  pair  of  shoes,  which  were  chiefly  worn 
on  Sunday  at  kirk.  In  the  mansions  of  people  of  rank  the 
cook  was  paid  between  £2  and  £3,  and  &e  housekeeper,  like 
the  chaplain,  had  £5  a  year.  Only  gentlemen  of  fortune  had 
men  servants,  who  bad  as  wages  about  £2  a  year  and  a  suit 
of  gaudy  livery  to  wear  out'  The  nobleman  driving  in  his 
lombering  coach,  brought  over  &om  Holland,  had  two  of  these 
men  to  stand  behind  armed  with  loi^  pdes,  which  might 
any  moment  be  called  into  request  when  tjie  vehicle  capsized 
in  some  deep  rut  or  over  a  huge  stone;  the  "running 
footman,"  with  a  staf^  went  on  in  front  to  see  that  the 
road  was  clear,  and  as  the  coach  with  six  horses  slowly 
proceeded  his  difficulty  was  not  to  keep  pace  with  it,  but  to 
avoid  so  far  outstripping  it  as  to  lose  sight  of  it  in  the  distance 
fax  behind.*  In  more  moderate  style,  ijie  laird  when  he  went 
a  journey  took  with  him  one  of  his  labouring  men,  who  rode 
behind  oanying  the  cloak  bag ;  and  the  ladies  rode  on  pillions 
or  on  their  own  nags,  a  bag  or  a  little  portmanteau  easily  con- 
taining their  simple  wardrobe  for  a  visit. 

The  tedium  of  the  country  needed  its  diversion,  and 
gentlemen  of  the  richer  class  indulged  in  hawking  with  eager- 
ness, and  at  home  had  their  games  at  bowls,  for  a  bowling- 
green  was  the  usual  adjunct  to  eveiy  country-house.  Not  yet 
had  the  taste  for  planting  spread  among  the  lairds ;  and  the 
encloeing  of  land  and  rearii^  of  hedges — the  plants  being 
imported  from  Holland — was  only  the  hobby  of  the  few 
enterprising   "  improvers."      They    loved,   however,   to    raise 

>  HouM  Mmnts  »t  (kwdor  in  1716:— ChtpluD,  100  nierfca;  bntler,  BO; 
tmlk,  SO  ;  "ootchmui,"  SO ;  3  footmsD,  60 ;  2  geDtlemaa,  ISO;  and  ohtmber- 
mud,  diirjr  uid  bjm  women,  Mcb  15  ;  the  gndsnar,  13  bolls;  ituptrnd, 
Sbolk;  innltuUQ,  lOboUs.— 7^aiK*^aiioifor(Sp«ldiiig01ub). 

'  OhMnbws'  Thrtiyiaad*  <^  Fingatk, 
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trees  around  their  maQsiona,  and  to  form  them  in  clusteiB 
to  shield  them  &om  the  winds.  This  planting  was,  indeed, 
done  sparingly  and  cautiously ;  and,  comparing  their  very 
humble  efforts  to  rear  saplings  with  the  lavish  ventures  of 
a  later  generation,  we  find  aomething  tonching  in  the 
simple  records  of  old  account  books  of  the  time,  recording 
the  tiny  orders  sent  to  the  one  nnraeryman  in  Edinburgh 
and  the  minute  aums  expended '  for  "  a  pund  of  ackoms,"  "  a 
pund  of  beitch  masts,"  "  2  ounces  of  silver  fir  seed,"  "  4  ounces 
of  pitch  pine."  One  of  the  first  signs  of  growing  refinement 
was  the  new  taste  for  fiower  gardens,  which  had  been  fostered 
by  John  Beid,  the  quakei  gardener,  at  the  end  of  the  previous 
century,  while  tbe  keeper  of  the  Botanical  Gardens  had 
encouraged  "  the  knowledge  of  herbs  amongst  the  nobility  and 
gently,"  and  reared  for  sale  "many  curious  annuals,  fine  flowers, 
and  other  plants,  not  ordinary  in  this  country."  Wealthier 
proprietors,  whose  eyes  had  been  charmed  by  the  fantastic 
and  ingenious  grounds  at  Dutch  residencea,  when  they  had 
been  in  exile  at  the  Hagne  before  the  Revolution,  b^an  at 
their  seato  to  make  gardens  with  prim  beds  and  curious 
labyrinthine  mazes,  alleys  of  yew  and  cedar,  holly  and  laureL* 
They  cut  their  shrubs  into  quaint  shapes  of  peacocks,  pagodas, 
and  oms ;  they  made  the  tortured  shrubs  form  tortuous 
paths;  and  dearly  they  loved  to  lead  their  friends,  before 
dinner  was  ready,  through  the  lanes,  which  took  an  hour 
to  traverse  and  only  covered  two  or  three  acres,  deriving 
unmitigated  satisfaction  at  watching  their  courteous  neighbour's 
fiftieth-time  well-simulated  surprise  at  loaing  himself  in  the 
maze  and  suddenly  finding  himself  at  the  gate.'     These  whim- 

1  ■•1707.— To  2  pund  Mkonu  to  sett  atWoodhall,  12e.  (Soota)";  "To  a 
pund  of  boitch  masta,  £1  10«.  (Sooto)."— 4o»uni  Book  of  FmdU  cf  Saveltlim,  p. 
U7,  DnubaT'i  Social  Lift,  p.  IIS.  Amongst  weds  ordered  for  Cswdor  Castls 
in  17S6,  "1  IK  of  aokoma,  Flandera  onions,  and  Datoh  pannetps." — foofc  i^ 
Thamt*  <^  Caiodor,  p.  i2S. 

»  atatt  Oardrur,  by  J.  Keid.  1683. 

■  AmUbm  MemMt* :  Scott'i  MitcellaMaM  Work*:  PfHoiioi!  CVitirimn  (Land- 
Maps  Gardening),  oto. ,  v.  88.  In  th»  ewly  •tyle,  eTerything,  lawns,  gardene,  miut 
be  ^rmmetrical  and  arranged  in  geometrical  Ggarea  into  paralleli  and  triangle*. 
The  booM  moat  be  tbe  centre  to  which  all  walks,  treee,  and  hedgee  conveTge : 
"a*  the«im  ie  thecentreofthewocld,ai  tbe  heart  ia  the  centre  of  tbe  man,  aathe 
DMe  ii  tbe  centre  of  the  face,  and  it  is  nnseeml;  to  tse  a  man  wanting  a  leg,  ane 
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sical  horticultural  puzzles,  the  stiff  prim  parterree — marvels  of 
"  topiarian  "  art  which  had  seemed  ideals  of  art  and  of  beauty, — 
lasted  in  fashion  for  many  a  day.  By  the  latter  part  of  the 
century,  however,  the  grotesque  old  yews  and  hollies  had 
become  neglected ;  they  forgot  what  manner  of  heast  and 
object  they  once  bad  been,  having  become  tangled  and  shape- 
leas;  and  when  after  1760  a  newly-created  admiration  for 
nature  had  ariaen,  the  old  shrubs  were  uprooted,  the  borders, 
where  amid  the  weeds  the  intricate  geometrical  forms  could 
still  be  traced,  were  mtbleesly  dug  up,  and  old  formal  designs 
changed  to  the  "  admired  disorder  "  of  nature. 

With  incomes  small  and  tastes  simple,  gentry  dressed  in 
a  plain,  homely,  and  even  coarse  way.  At  home,  or  even 
to  kirk  and  market,  a  gentleman  went  about  in  faomespuii 
clothing  and  home-made  woollen  shirt,'  which  had  been 
spun  by  his  wife,  family  and  servants,  and  woven  by  tiie 
villain  "  wabster."  When,  in  later  days,  their  sons,  who  had 
seen  a  little  of  the  world  in  Edinboi^,  or  bad  studied  in 
Leyden  or  Paris,  despised  the  rude  garments  of  their  elders, 
and  b^an  to  wear  Holland  material  for  shirta,  the  old  men 
were  only  induced  to  put  the  luxurious  stuff  on  their  shoulders 
and  arms  above  the  homely  woollen,  which  they  changed  but 
seldom.  Not  less  simple  in  their  ways  were  the  ladies,  who 
spun  the  material  of  much  of  their  clothing  and  made  it  into 
dresses  at  home.  If  they  bought  material,  it  was  country- 
woven,  and  a  lady  of  rank  was  quite  satisfied  to  get  a  "  Mussel- 
burgh stuff"  gown  by  the  carrier  at  the  cost  of  Ss.*  Day  by 
day  in  kitchen  and  room  there  was  heard  the  flutter  of  the 

irm,  eto.,  or  hu  noM  itoDding  on  one  lida  of  his  face  or  not  itraight  ,  .  ,  jiiat 
■o  irith  •  nua'i  hooM,  g&rdeiu,  ooorta,  if  ragukrity  ia  not  obwrvad." — Scoti 
Oordiur,  1683.     Cu-lyle'i  AMidbiograpKy,  p.  7. 

'  U«iwall  of  Mnnohot'  B«ao11«alioiiB  of  1720  ia  Murray'i  Literary  Eittoiy  of 
OaUoumg ;  UBckj'a  Jmimeg  Ovraugh  Scotland,  172e,  p.  271. 

*  ' '  Table  and  body  linen  seldom  changed  and  but  coaiw,  except  for  eitn- 
ordinary  oooaaiona,  moviiig  necki  and  ileeTsa  of  better  kind  being  then  need  only 
by  the  beat" — Spalding  MitMllany,  i.  p.  97.  (Sir  Aler.  Grant  of  Monytnuat'e 
SeaiilaUoM  y  about  1720} ;  Caldmll  Papen,  L  2S0.  When  Drummond  of  Bkir 
«M  oongntnlated  on  the  Mcompliahmonts  of  his  son,  the  old  man  replied  that 
he  knew  nothing  his  son  had  learned  on  his  travels  but  "  to  cast  a  sack  every 
day  and  to  eat  his  kail  twice" — alluding  to  the  customary  method  of  all 
"tnpping"  their  broth  from  the  sams  dish. — Rnmuy,  iL  65. 
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rock  ftud  reel,  till  theso  gave  way  about  1730  to  the  whir  of 
the  apinuiiig-wheel,  making  the  yarn  of  the  wool  and  linen  ' 
till  the  amount  of  plaiding  and  linen  fiUed  every  press  and 
box,  ButBcient  to  "  plenish  "  tlie  homes  of  a  dozen  brides,  whose 
part  it  was  to  bring  a  full  store  of  napery  to  their  husbands' 
houses.  Plain  and  demure  of  dress  as  the  lairds  and  tiieir 
families  might  be  at  home,  gentlefolks  had  their  bright  and 
gay  coatame,  which  was  seen  in  its  full  glory  at  baptisms, 
marriE^es,  and  (in  the  early  days  of  the  century)  at  boriala. 
While  the  plain-living  and  quiet-fashioned  were  content  to  go 
to  kirk  in  the  black  kelt  coat  of  their  ladies*  making,  othere, 
though  they  went  about  in  the  morning  in  greasy  night- 
caps, coata  out  at  elbows,  and  dirty  night  or  dressing- 
gowns,'  in  public  appeared  in  their  coat  and  waistooat  trimmed 
with  silver  or  gold,  their  silk  stockings  and  jack-boots,  with 
periwig  or  Bamilies  wig,  surmounted  by  the  laced  three- 
oomered  hat.  The  ladies  of  fashion  sallied  forth  in  their 
hoops,  which  in  Queen  Anne's  time  were  four  ot  five  yards  in 
(urcumference,  covered  with  dress  of  silk  or  petticoats  of 
velvet  or  silk  bound  with  gold  or  silver  lace,  pinners  on  their 
heads  of  brocade  or  costly  lace  of  Flanders.^  But  however 
desirous  to  be  in  fashion,  eveiy  Scots  lady  had  that  essential 
part  of  national  costume,  the  plaid,  wrapped  loosely  about  the 
head  and  body,  made  either  of  silk  or  of  wool  with  a  silken 
lining  of  bright  green  or  scarlet,  while  the  common  people  wore 
their  gaudy-coloured  plaids  of  coarse  worsted.  These  plaids 
were  the  ordinary  costume  of  the  ladies,  as  cbaracteristio 
and  national  as  the  mantillas  of  Spain,  up  to  the  middle  of  Uie 
century,  when  at  last  they  gave  way  to  silk  and  velvet  cloaks.* 
About  1725  and  1730  the  homely  ways  were  being  broken  in 
upoa     The  younger  men,  by  contact  with  the  Scottish  capital, 

I  Somarvilla,  p.  S29  \  Banua;,  iL  84. 

*  A  floving  periwig  wu  a  oostlj  aiticls.  Fouli*  of  B&valston  piyi  In  1704 
for  "■  new  long  perwig  7  gnineM  and  &  half«"  %  a  dran-wig  ao«t  him  o&lj 

£14 :  Si.  Soota,  or  >  gainM ;  »  usw  hat  £7  Scott ;  a  bob-wig,  •  guinea Aetaimt 

BooJa,  pp.  S2G,  Sfl2.  In  17S4  a  bob-wig  is  £1  :  10s ;  oa»-wig,  ribbona  ud  km, 
£1 :  lQa.—Soia  ofKilravock  (Spalding  Club),  p.  410. 

■  Bart'i  Ltitert,  L  82  ;  Mackj'a  Jounuy  thnnifh  Smtland,  p.  27<.  Allan 
Banuaj  in  hi*  "Tartana"  dsprecataa  anj  changg  in  tiia  IkTonrila  natioaal 
ooetoma  {Potnu,  ii,  87] ;  Bamaay,  ii.  SS. 
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or  even  by  aoqnaintauce  with  continental  life,  where  they  speot 
two  or  tbree  years  stadying  law  or  medicine  at  Utrecht, 
Leyden,  or  P&ria,  had  acquired  other  tastes.  When  abroad  th^ 
had  patriotically  vaunted  the  supenori^  of  everything  Scottish ; 
when  th^  returned  they  surpercilionsly  landed  everything 
foreign.  "  I  find,"  says  that  most  shrewd  lady,  Mrs  Calder- 
wood  of  Folton,  "  I  find  it  is  the  truest  way  of  obtaining  to 
tite  philosophical  principle  of  despising  everything  in  the 
world,  fiiBt  to  send  a  yonng  man  abroad  to  despise  the  Continent, 
and  to  bring  him  back  to  despise  his  own  island."^  These 
young  men  (£  modt  winced  under  the  old  rough  habits  of  dress 
and  socie^  at  home,  and  tried  to  assume  a  finer  style,  display- 
ing their  new  fashions,  their  red  stockings  and  red-heeled  shoes, 
much  to  the  scandal  of  the  older  generation,  who  thought  it 
was  the  road  to  rain.  To  qnote  again  our  Laird  of  Borlum : 
"  Where  I  saw  the  gentleman,  lady  and  children  dressed  clean 
and  neat  in  home-spuu  stnffo  of  her  own  sheep's  growth  and 
women's  spinning,  I  see  now  the  ladies  dressed  in  French  and 
Italian  ailks  and  brocades  and  the  laird  and  his  son  in  English 
broadclotL"  *  But,  in  extenuation  of  this  extravagance,  it  must 
be  considered  that  ladies'  dresBes  did  not  in  Scotland  last  eo 
short  a  time  as  nowadays :  fashions  did  not  then  change  bo 
rapidly  tiiat  a  style  and  shape  admired  in  one  season  became 
the  "  Mght "  and  atrocity  of  the  next  The  dress  which  a  Scots 
lady  wore  when  middle  age  had  come  upon  her  had  probably 
beui  part  of  her  wedding  tronssean,  and  ever  since  had  been 
pat  on  with  care,  "  put  past "  with  cantion,  aired  with  anxiety, 
and  worn  with  ceremony.'  Two  suite  or  costumes  formed  the 
■  Mn.  Oaldtrwood'i  Jimmtf,  p.  US. 

*  Any  o»  AulMMiff,  Ebi.,  p.  2S2i — "In  erary  month  we  hear  'Tbe  ooontrjU 
mi^til;  Improrad  ■inoa  tlis  Union.'  And  if  yon  uk  wharaui,  joa  art  told,  '  If 
I  dMi't  M«  how  mnoh  man  handsomely  the  gentty  liv*  now  thui  before  the 
UnkHi  in  dt«M,  ttble  tnd  hooM  Ibrniture )  .  .  .  This  epidsmick,  tbie  inoreaae  of 
^•oding — bnt  to  be  modlib  and  wsU-bred,  I  onght  to  h«Te  Mid  thli  new 
imptovanent — hu  In  tbeee  SO  yeus  etnuigely  OTer-ran  tbe  nation  in  the 
THj  nmotest  oomsn"  (p.  235). 

'  BamiBj,  iL  BO.  In  richer  tamiliee  the  outfitting  wm  on  •  scale  then  deemed 
bMidaanie.  Wban  the  daughter  of  the  Laird  of  EilraTock  waa  married  the 
'  nMiriadga  "  bill  ooat  £0S  eterling,  inolading  "flonredeilkatulf  »tl3a.  6d.,  gtien 
pUoona,  whit  parnan  taffety  for  gown  or  oot  at  7a.  Sd.,  laced  shoee  at  fie.,  gr«eti 
dk  ih^ggrin  for  tryming  at  lb,,  a  mask  at  2l  4d.,  and  patghee  at  la.".— 
Bern  ^Kilratock,  p.  SOO.    The  tocher  waa  9000  merka. 
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wardrobe  of  a  lady  for  long  years,  even  in  Edinburgh  society 
Youi^  ladies,  daughters  of  gentlemen  of  good  position  and 
means,  were  content  witb  one  silk  gown,  and  occasional  use  oi 
tbe  mother's,  which  she  bad  got  when  she  was  as  young  as 
they. 

Fortanately,  ia  the  early  decades  of  the  century,  fashions 
did  not  alter  with  bewildering  swi^ess  even  in  England : 
years  passed  by  without  any  striking  change  in  the  modes 
of  the  day.'  Queen  Anne  cared  little  for  at^le,  and 
retained  in  her  dull  court  the  costumes  of  William  and  Mary. 
George  L,  leaving  bis  uncomfortable  consort  in  Hanover,  im- 
ported his  two  favourites,  who  were  too  obscure  and  stupid 
to  lead  any  society,  and  too  agly — the  one  too  lean,  the  other 
too  fat — to  follow  any  fashion.  And  so  habits  and  dresses 
then,  and  under  Oeoi^e  II.,  had  transformationa  few  and  slow. 
Even  if  they  had  changed,  it  woulfl  after  all  have  made  Uttle 
difference — it  took  long  time  for  tbe  ways  of  London  to  reach 
provincial  seats  of  Scotland,  and  for  country  tailors  to  copy  tbe 
newest  modes  of  St.  James's.  What  greater  evidence  of  the 
simplicity  and  frugality  of  tbe  period  can  there  be  than  in  the 
fact  that  millinery  was  almost  an  unknown  occupation  in 
Scotland,  and  that  in  Edinburgh  in  1720  there  was  only  one 
milliner  for  its  fashionable  circles.'  When  ladies  were  not 
able  to  frame  dresses  for  themselves,  it  was  the  occupation 
of  tailors  to  make  them,  and  these  tradesmen  resented  and 
resisted  the  encroachments  of  mantna-makers  on  their  business 
and  what  they  deemed  their  I^al  privileges.  In  rural  dis- 
tricts the  tailor  came  with  his  apprentices  on  his  rounds  to 
every  house,  made  up  the  stuff  into  suits  for  the  young  gentle- 
men and  dresses  for  the  ladies,  being  paid  his  2d.  or  Sd.  a  day 
and  food.  Materials  were  not  easy  to  be  got,  for  the  shopkeepers 
of  country  towns,  in  their  little  earth-floored,  dark,  thatched 
houses,  had  little  room  for   varied   wares,  and   little  capital 

•  Fairholt'a  iTirtorj/  ofCDttvaat,  1860,  pp.  287,  288, 

■  Butuftf ,  L 163.  The  tailon  of  Porth  proeaoDted  maiitiu-n>akan  u  iDtroden 
OB  moiiDpol;  got  from  Williun  the  Lion  of  m&kmg  me&'i  and  wonien's  Kpp>raL 
They  loit  their  euiC  Boewell,  Bfterwarda  Lord  Aachinleok,  was  counsel  for  the 
mitlinera.  The  Elgio  tailor'i  bill  to  the  liurd  of  Thimderton  in  1718  ihoira  thet 
he  mads  "atiched  night-gowns,  "and  for  her  Ud]rihip"to*rlet  clocks  and  stitcted 
•teea."— Duubar'i  SneUtl  lA^t,  p.  195, 
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wherewith  to  Bet  up  a  atock,  and  few  customers  to  buy  it.  It 
was  therefore  usually  by  the  carrier  who  conveyed  goods  on 
boiseback  from  the  distant  city  that  the  loug-waited-for  8tu0 
waa  brought  For  in  those  days  even  the  camera  between 
Edinburgh  and  Gla^ow  had  baskets  or  creels  for  their  parcels 
on  either  side  of  the  horse,  while  tbey  sat  between.  Packmen 
came  round  with  their  wallets  contaimng  a  strictly  limited 
assortment  of  wares  for  cottage  and  mansiDn.^  Travelling 
weavers  arrived  every  now  and  then  to  buy  from  ladies  and 
cottage  women  the  yarn  they  had  made,  and  to  sell  to  them  in 
exchange  tempting  webs  for  the  household.  Thus  the  quaint 
homely  life  went  ou. 


in 

"When  boys  were  old  enough  they  were  sent  to  the  parish 
school,  01  to  the  nearest  grammar  school,  where  the  latinity 
was  better,  Uiougb  the  class  of  scholars  was  the  same.  Thither 
at  six  or  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  they  trudged,  carrying 
their  dinner  with  them,  and  not  retnming  till  evening,  for  the 
aidiool  hours  were  portentously  long.  Often  the  sons  of  great 
houses  boarded  with  the  teacher  of  the  burgh  school ;  lodging, 
food,  and  education  cost  but  a  few  pounds.*  In  fine  fraternity 
boys  of  all  ranks  met  in  wholesome  rivalry.  The  son  of 
the  nobleman  and  the  son  of  the  carpenter  sat  in  the  same 
room,  and  had  the  same  instruction ;  the  tenant  and  the  laird 
alike  paid  half  a  crown  01  three  shillings  a  quarter  for  their 
tx^s'  tuition  at  the  burgh  school,  and  the  laced  clothes  of  the 
lord's  heir  were  soon  aa  shabby  and  as  little  regarded  as  the 
ra(Q^  clothes  of  the  hlacksmi^'s  son.  Koughness,  vulgarities 
of  tone  and  manner,  were  doubtless  the  results  of  this  pro- 
miscuous association,  all  speaking  the  same  broad  Scots  tongua 
But  much  was  rubbed  off  when  youths  went  to  college  and 
entered  society.     Otherwise,  a  boor  the  lad  began,  and  a  boor 

'  fflMpDW  AiK  and  Prtmit,  ii  flfi. 

•  BanuBj,  il.  67  j  A-miAoh  Mtntrln;  Sir  John  Clerk  of  Penicuik'i  Mmnoin. 
Willimin  Homy  and  hU  brother  were  boatded  b;  their  bther,  Lord  Stonnont, 
in  1717,  with  the  Huter  of  Furth  Burgh  School— the  quarter);  psTineiit  ud 
bcMd  for  the  two  boy*  being  £00  Soota  (or  ftbont  £i). — Ouapbell'*  Liva  of  Ckiff 
JiuOeit.  1S74,  iiL  IM.  , 
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he  ended.^  The  friendly  contact  is  boyhood,  like  the  Mendly 
intensourBe  of  the  laird  with  his  people,  and  the  lady  with  her 
servante  over  the  epinning,  wrought  a  Idndlinesa  and  attadi- 
meDt  to  the  &mily,  which  was  a  marked  and  pleasant  feature 
in  old  stay-at-home  Scottish  society.  The  intimate  acquaint- 
ance of  even  ladies  of  high  rank  and  family  with  the  ways,  the 
talk,  the  customs,  the  sentiments  of  the  people,  shows  itself 
most  strikingly  in  the  songs,  so  steeped  in  Scottish  life  and  spirit, 
written  by  the  h^h  bora — Lady  Anne  Lindsay,  Mrs.  Cockbum, 
Lady  ITairne — in  much  later  period.  It  was  not  without  love 
of,  and  familiar  association  with,  the  common  folk  that  any 
one  could  write  "  Auld  Bobin  Gray,"  the  "  Laird  o'  Cockpen," 
"  Bobin  Ad^."  Yet,  with  all  this  fomiliarity,  there  was  not 
lacking  respect  for  the  family  of  the  "  big  house."  The  gentle- 
man was  inseparable  in  the  people's  regard  from  his  land,  by 
the  name  of  which  the  laird  was  called ;  while  his  wife  bore 
the  title  of  "  lady,"  not  of  "  Mrs.,"  and  was  spoken  of  aa  her 
"  leddyahip  "  in  fall  deference.  To  be  "  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shaw  of 
Balgarran "  was  a  commonplace  thing ;  but  to  be  called  "  Bal- 
garran  "  and  "  My  lAdy  Balgarran  "  was  indeed  a  satisfaction. 
The  education  of  girls  was  more  rudimentary,  far  more 
practical  than  intellectual  or  artistic;  to  sew,  to  knit,  to 
spin,  were  the  chief  accomplishments  for  a  lady's  hands. 
To  read,  to  write — both  very  badly — to  play  a  little  on 
the  viol  or  virginal,  and  do  some  tambour  work,  were  the 
highest  feminine  aohievementa  At  home  a  chaplain  probably 
taught  the  infantile  lessons,  and  sometimes  acted  as  tutor  and 
examined  in  the  Scriptures  and  Catechism.  If  a  governess  was 
required  she  could  be  got  cheap ;  Uiat  she  was  extremely 
ignorant  was  a  mere  matter  of  detail  For  five  pounds  sterling 
and  a  frock  an  instructor  of  youth  with  all  educational  require- 
ments could  be  hired  for  the  highest  &miliea ;  and  she  was  quite 
acceptable  although  she  knew  nothing  of  literature  or  Ungates, 
and  could  not  even  write  or  spell  respectably  in  her  own 
tongua     The  Lady  Thonderton  in  1710,  for  example,  accepts 

>  "TbeioliDol  fees  at  Dimie  when  I  *tteiid»d  Khod  (17GS)  wan  formding, 
\k  ;  for  reading  and  writing,  Is.  6d.  ;  for  Latin,  2b.  Sd.  per  quarts)'.  The  aame 
feea  were,  I  b«li«Te,  obaiged  at  Kalto  and  Hawiok." — Stmarvilla's  Own  IJft 
p.  848.  ._ 
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the  seirices  <^  the  lady  who  applied  fear  her  eitoation,  and  thua 
stated  her  qualificatioiia :  "  I  can  aow  white  and  colonred  seam, 
drees  head  Boita,  plajr  on  treble  and  gumbo,  viol,  virginal  and 
minioords,  at  tiirettie  pund  [Scots]  and  gown  and  coat;  or 
then  fonrtie  pond  and  shoes  and  lineo."  Anxious  for  the  post, 
this  accompliabed  sidaster  ofTera  "  to  serve  half  a  year  on  trial 
conform."^  After  acquiring  some  scraps  of  misinformation, 
which  left  them  perfectly  ignorant  or  delightfully  erroneous, 
the  dsnghtera  were  sent  to  a  cooutiy  town  which  could  boast 
of  a  mistress  of  refined  edncation,  where  they  were  cheaply 
tanght,  lodged,  and  boarded ;  *  or  tiiey  were  sent  to  Edinburgh, 
where,  in  eome  lofly  flat  in  the  lawmnarket  closes,  the  re- 
quisite branches  of  polite  instruction  were  taught  by  a  mistress, 
who,  being  a  poor  member  of  a  &mily  of  quahty,  became  "  a 
mistress  (^  manners,"  and  took  pupils  not  because  she  had  any- 
thing she  oonld  teach,  but  because  she  had  too  little  income 
to  live  on.  There  fi<om  stately  lips  the  girl  learned  deport- 
ment, dancing,  ktutting,  and  music ;  how  to  handle  "gambo"  and 
virginal,  to  go  throngfa  a  minuet,  to  carry  her  fan  with  grace, 
to  put  on  her  mask  with  propriety,  to  sip  her  tea  without 
making  a  noise,  to  sit  in  her  chair  without  touching  the  back. 
When  yoong  ladies  returned  home  as  "  finished  "  tbey  resumed 
tlieir  household  work,  releamed  its  dutiee  and  unlearned  their 
lessons,  tad  remained  throughout  their  days  unoontaminated 
\xj  Iiteratur&*     All  this  Arcadian  ignorance  made  them  the 

1  Dnnbar's  Sodtil  Lift,  p.  U. 

*  ni«  Am  Tor  •dnoatJon  and  bo«rd  in  •  joaug  Udj*!  tohool  in  »  ooimtfy  town 
mi*  modeat,  thongh,  jadging  from  the  apelling  and  grammar  of  tha  recaipts,  the 
**"*■'"{[  «M  abort  of  perfaotloii.  Tho  following  ia  a  noeipt  for  board  and 
edaoatiim  of  two  yoaog  Udisa  at  Dyhe ;  "  BecsiTed  Uie  aomn  of  foar  pund  Soota, 
and  tliat  for  Alai.  Dunbar  of  Balmachedio  hit  two  danghter*  (Meg  and  Set), 
their  currant  quarter  colledgs  Se,  aa  witnei  my  hand  at  Dyke  the  22nd  D«o. 
1709,  Alai.  Nioolaon."  "Two  ponnd  aterlin,  and  that  for  A'ei.  Donbar  of 
Baltniiohitla  hia  d»ngtite»  Heg  and  Eett,  their  quartarlle  board,  and  that  by 
me,  Janet  Dunbar.  In  witnee  wherof  I  haTo  tobecybed  day  and  date  aa  above 
wriCtan,  Janet  Dunbar." — Dunbar's  Sodai  Life,  p,  16.  Here  ia  the  aocoont  "to 
kird  of  Eilniek  for  hit  danghter  Margarat'a  board  and  education  in  Gdinbnrgb 
fa)  1700.  One  qnarter  bord,  £40  [Scots] ;  drawing  one  qiiart«r,  14b.  lOd.  ;  au« 
qoartsr  dnging,  playing,  and  rii^nalla,  £11  :12b.  ;  one  qnarter  writing,  £4;" 
diargea  alio  for  "  latine  aeame,  was  fimitta." — AiSMt/fiUntn'Qfc  (Spalding  Club), 
PlSBS. 

*  h  Thamtt  if  Otuidor,  p.  S97,  ia  given  a  lady'a  library  of  the  mora  piont 
type:  "Lady  Oawdor,  har  books  taken,  ISth  Sept  17a&— Alaiu'i  Chdiy  Fear, 
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more  acceptable  in  society,  for  a  lady  so  learned  oa  to  have 
read  Addison,  Steele,  and  Pope  was  r^atded  with  trepidation 
by  the  men,  whose  acquaintance  with  letters  was  the  Sabbath 
hearing  of  discourses  from  Durham,  Rubherford,  and  Flavel  of 
godly  memory  but  ghastly  prolixity. 

In  the  old  homes  in  those  days  life  wore  a  grave  and 
sombre  aspect  In  Presbyterian  families  especially  was  this 
the  case ;  for  the  taint  of  a  grim  creed  and  the  rigid  spirit 
of  the  Church  was  still  over  the  land.  It  was  an  age  of 
austerity  and  probation.*  Severity  was  the  characteristic  of 
school  discipline,  which  often  amounted  to  brutality,  and  rigour 
was  the  note  of  all  family  training,  in  which  the  Solomonic 
maxim  against  sparing  the  rod  and  spoiling  the  child  was 
orthodoxly  followed.  As  the  Church  taught  that  God  was 
constantly  punishing  His  children  on  earth  for  their  eternal 
good,  parents  copied  Providence  with  painful  exactitude,  and 
children  worked  out  their  domestic  salvation  with  fear  and 
trembling.  Authority  and  fear  were  the  only  means  to  win 
obedience,  and  parental  love,  deep  as  it  must  have  been,  was 
sternly  concealed.  This  was  the  prevailing  spirit  of  fomily 
life  till  late  in  the  century.  "  My  children  from  the  youngest 
to  the  eldest  loves  me  and  fears  mo  as  sinners  dread  death. 
My  look  is  law.*"  These  words  of  the  vigorously-minded 
Lady  Strat^  express  the  hard,  austere  spirit  prevailing  in 
many  a  hou^old  and  the  dismal  discipline  of  every  nursery, 

BcamiifOiitad,  Sight  from  Hell;  Oatbtia's  ChrUlia.n'$  Oreat  Intertit.-  Qeddei' 
Saint'*  Bter^ation ;  Brown's  Swan  Song,  eto.,  with  Art  (^  Complaitaiue,  Book  ^ 
Faimistry,  SuUi  qf  Civilily, "  ato. 

'  The  nrid  memories  of  tbo  hard,  aiut«re  training  of  old  da;a  are  found  in 
Hua  Hnre  of  Oftldtrell'*  Semijiixeiuti ;  CaidvxU  Fapen.  Similu  ware  Lad; 
Anne  Bamard'a  imprcMionB :  "It  waa  not  the  ajstem  to  beat  ohildren  with 
tendaraeaa.  ETerjthing  waa  done  by  authority  and  correotioo.  I  h>TB  been 
told  bj  my  grandmother  that  this  waa  ao  in  a  atill  graater  degree  with  the 
former  generatioQ,  when  no  cliild  waa  allowed  to  speak  before  or  lit  down  in 
company  of  their  parents.  This  I  well  remember,  that  a  mother  who  Infiuenoed 
her  children  to  do  right  through  their  affection  was  at  Balcarraa  reokoned  to  be 
nnpiicoipled  and  careless,  and  accused  of  a  wiUingneaa  to  save  heraelf  tronble  it 
she  abolished  the  roA,  and  of  forgetfulneM  of  the  lawa  of  nature  by  allowuig 
ohildrea  to  look  on  their  parents  as  theii  friends  and  companions." — Live*  ^ 
{Ki  Litubagt,  fi  BOl.  To  aamo  effect,  SomorriUe's  14ft,  p.  8*8 ;  Pergusson'i 
Hmry  BrO^  p.  62 ;  Lady  Minto's  Life  of  Sir  C.  Mlitt,^  horA  MwUo,  L  22. 

*  Dannistonn's  Lift  d^  Strang*,  L  SOS. 
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the  memory  of  which  was  buroed  into  many  mindB  that 
Uyed  to  see  more  genial  times.  In  the  household  the  head 
of  the  family  was  regarded  with  awe  as  at  table  he  presided 
with  his  hat  on,  and  as  be  sat  in  his  exclusive  seat  at  the 
chimney-corner.  In  bis  presence  the  yonng  people  spoke 
in  fearful  whispers,  and  stood  respectfully  before  him  and 
answered  his  qnestiona  with  humbleness.  There  was  no 
companionship  between  them,  no  confidences,  lltUe  expression 
of  affection  between  children  and  parents.  This  distance  of 
manner  had  its  inevitable  results — pleasures  indulged  in 
furtively,  mirth  which  was  boisterous  b^oud  parental  earshot, 
speech  which  was  coarse,  manners  unrefined,  and  ways  that 
were  rustic. 

Most  families  of  any  station  had  their  chafdains,  who  bad 
miscellaneous  duties  and  an  equivocal  position  for  a  salary  of 
£5  "  with  board  and  washing,"  the  same  wages  as  were  given 
to  the  butler  and  housekeeper  in  great  familiea.'  The  duties 
were  to  conduct  Camily  worship,  at  meals  to  say  graces,  which 
were  too  long  to  be  said  fluently  by  lairds  whcee  speech  was 
more  colloquial  than  devotional,  also  to  teach  the  children  the 
Catechism  and  examine  scripturally  the  servants  on  the  Sabbath. 
The  chaplain  was  usually  a  young  man  studying  for  the  Church, 
or  an  elderly  probationer  who  had  failed  to  get  one.  Besides 
his  religions  functions  he  acted  as  tutor  to  the  children  and 
made  himself  generally  useful  in  the  family.  When  at  a  noble- 
man's table  he  knew  his  part,  which  was  to  rise  when  the 
table-cloth  was  removed,  and,  making  obeisance,  respectfully  to 
remove  himself  as  well*  On  Sunday  the  rules  and  exercises 
were  pious  and  fatiguing.'  The  order  of  the  day  b^an  at 
nine  o'clock  with  "  exercises  "  conducted  by  the  chaplain,  after 
which  all  regularly  set  forth  at  ten  o'clock  to  church,  returning 
at  half-past  twelve.     Then  followed  prayers  by  the  chaplain, 

■  In  1702  Fooli*  of  RaT«1iton'a  Bhapl&in  hM  £80  Soots.  Hony  geotlemeD 
■till  kept  ohspUiiu,  or  "gorenitm,"  in  17S0,— Somervills,  p.  333.  In  the  list 
of  "MTVMta'  feM"in  1706  it  tha  ohtpUiu  at  100  merka  mt  Cftwdor  Honae.— 
Book  qf  Thana  qf  CavOoT  ;  Aeajuni  Bimk  <^  Sir  J.  FouUm,  ■p.  18. 

*  Pstrie'a  Ridti  of  Ocod  DeportmenL 

*  Caldu>ea  Papers,  i.  260.  Suob  wu  the  order  of  tbs  day  in  the  hoaaehold 
of  Lord  AJrocate  Sir  Junes  Stewart  of  Goodtreei  {died  1713}.— OiiMmd'a  itird 

m^Scelland,i.  279. 
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Bucceeded  by  a  little  cold  meat  or  on  ^;g — no  cooking  being 
allowed — and  after  the  slender  repast  all  returned  at  two  to 
church.'  About  four  or  five  o'clock  they  all  came  back  to 
the  house,  when  each  retired  to  private  devotions  and  meditA- 
tion,  except  the  children  and  servante,  who  were  convened  by 
the  chaplain  and  examined  in  religious  knowledge.  This 
lasted  till  six  o'clock,  when  all  sat  down  to  a  substantial  hot 
supper,  for  which  long  abstinence  had  prepared  them,  and 
they  remained  at  table  till  eight  Then  there  followed  singing, 
reading,  prayers,  conducted  by  the  head  of  the  house.  "  lliis," 
says  Misa  Mure  c^  Oaldwell,  "  waa  the  conunon  order  in  all 
well-r^olated  houses  up  to  1730."  In  the  days  when  the 
strain  of  piety  was  still  strong,  and  the  old  fervour  was  still 
vivid  in  society,  it  was  the  practice  to  retire  at  certwn  hours 
for  private  meditation  and  prayer.  Every  country  house  had 
a  special  chamber  or  closet  to  which  the  head  of  the  household 
withdrew  ostensibly  for  pious  communion,  and  even  in  the 
houses  in  Edinburgh  flats,  scanty  as  the  accommodation  was, 
there  waa  a  tiny  closet  or  oratory,  lighted  dimly  through  a 
narrow  window.*  This  religious  fiasbion  died  out  with  many 
another  old  devout  habit  about  the  middle  of  the  century,  and 

1  In  tBxaj  onat,  when  the  olinnih  wh  ftr  horn  the  Uird'a  (or  lord'*)  raideoM^ 
lie  had  »aold  collation  temdia  ttMroom  at  ths  kirk  ■djoiuiug  hi*  "loft."  In 
tlii*Toomh«uidhi«fiiendalimobal  or  dined  "  between  wrmoiu,"  the  food  being 
carried  by  the  Mnring-man  or  bronght  from  the  ebange-honse  in  the  Tillage.— 
Oftrljla'a  Avtcbioffrap^,  p.  212.  "For  bread,  eall  and  hrandiB  at  je  kirk,  t 
ahiUInga  (Soob),  Dot  110e."—AMimta  Soak  t^  FoulU  tf  SatKlMDJi.  In  theie 
rooms  then  were  fireplaoca,  and  thej  were  warm,  whila  the  ohnmb  wai  nnhe*tad 
and  miaerably  oold.  Suob  a  private  Ere  waa  the  only  poaeibls  canae  of  any  Soottisb 
ebnrah  being  bnrat,  aa  in  aa«a  of  Borthwiek  Choruh.  An  indignant  EplnopaliaD 
dtMribee  the  church  at  Flntny— built  in  I70S  by  Sir  W.  Forbta  of  CrdgiaTar— 
aa  ' '  baring  m  aisie  for  the  family  wherein  there  Ii  alio  a  room  for  their  nae,  and 
ag^n  within  it  a  hearth,  cupboard,  eta.,  eo  that  people  may  eat  and  drink,  and 
even  imoka  in  it  if  they  will — a  profoneneaa  unheard  of  in  antiquity  and 
worthy  of  the  age  we  lire  In,  for  aiDoe  the  Bevolution  the  like  liber^  baa  been 
taken  in  aereral  ehurchet  in  the  aonth." — Viea  of  Ae  Diccttt  <f  Abtrdtm 
(Spalding  dab},  p.  246. 

*  Chambera'  Ametit  JrthiUdvrt  tjf  Edii\iurgh.  When  the  riTaeiotti  and 
onttpoken  lira.  Calderwood  of  Polton  waa  in  Flandsn  in  17S4  ahe  obeerred 
pityingly  the  lupentidoui  wayt  ot  the  natiies — "the  maddest  ideotz  about 
pApivtry  that  ever  was," — andibeattribatMtheirhabitof  going  to  oboich  daring 
the  week  to  "  mom^  tbeir  prayen  "  to  the  fact  that  "there  ii  no  eloMt  In  any 
room." — Journey,  p.  ITS. 

X'.oo^lc 
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the  dosets  were  turned  to  purposes  more  secular  and  probably 
more  sincere. 

In  the  homes  of  lairds  of  the  Episcopalian  peisuasion  a 
more  genial  atmosphere  was  found,  less  religious  austeritf ,  less 
Sabbatarian  rigour.  They  took  the  pleasures  of  life  less  sadlj, 
and  the  enjoyments  of  earth,  dancing,  concerts,  even  theatres, 
were  in  their  eyes  harmless  and  delightfoL'  In  then:  book- 
shelves— never  very  crowded — beside  works  of  decorous  history 
and  classics  were  romances,  plays,  and  poems,  which  no  pious 
Presbyterian  would  allow  to  pollute  his  room.  Whilst  on 
Sonday  the  Fresbyterian  gentleman  took  a  sparing  refection 
of  bread  and  an  ^g  or  oold  beef,  "  between  sermons,"  merely 
to  allay  the  acute  pangs  of  hunger,  reserving  his  energies  and 
carnal  appetite  for  the  supper,  the  other,  after  going  to  his 
"meeting-house,"  had  a  substantial  meal  at  mid-day,  having  no 
scmples.  Hence  it  was  a  common  saying  that  "  if  you  would 
live  well  on  Sunday  you  mnst  take  an  Episcopalian  dinner 
and  a  Fresl^terian  sapper."*  Yet  many  old  Episcopalians, 
especially  if  they  were  Jacobites,  observed  religious  fasts  and 
ceremonies  as  strictly  as  any  hi^-flying  Presbyterian  observed 
his  days  of  humiliation.  The  Jacobites  and  non-jurors  mantled 
strangely  to  associate  the  right  divine  of  the  papistical  Stuarts 
with  the  right  divine  of  Protestant  prelacy,  and  loved  to 
ossnme  great  deference  for  ecclesiaslaoal  rules,  days,  and  seasons, 
more  to  spite  the  Whigs  than  to  please  their  consciencee. 
Christmas  was  to  them  a  time  of  reunion,  of  much  family  and 
ne^hbourly  festivity,  which  lasted  during  the  week  which  they 
called  -par  eaxdlaux  the  "  holidays,"  though  these  were  con- 
temptuously nicknamed  by  the  others  the  "  daft  days."  During 
Lent  the  straitest  of  the  sect  tried  their  loyal  best  to  fast, 
which  they  did  by  re&aioing  at  least  irom  snuff.  If  they  went 
into  a  chapel  which  had  been  licensed,  and  therefore  recognised 
the  reigning  monarch,  they  would  enter  the  tainted  edifice  only 
on  condition  that  when  His  Hanoverian  M^esty  was  being 
prayed  for  they  might  rise  &om  their  knees,  on  pretext  of 
aearching  their  coat-pockets  for  their  snuET-boz,  over  which 

>  "ni*  EfUMopkliui  Udiw  MS  more  ohaarfnl  fu  thsfr  daroeanoiir  than  the 
FrubTtarUn."— Barfs  LtUen,  L  204. 

»  Bni.  i.  30*.  ,^  , 
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they  fumbled  till  the  petitioD  for  "  loog  life  "  to  his  objection- 
able majeBt;  waa  ended.*  Meanwhile  the  old  Presbyterians 
deepifled  keeping  "  Yule  "  as  a  miserable  superstition,  approved 
highly  of  schoolmistresses  who  gave  parties  to  their  pupils  on 
Good  Friday,  spoke  of  the  goose  as  a  "  superstitious  bird  " ;  * 
and  parish  ministerB  had  been  known  to  visit  their  people  in 
the  North,  where  pi«latic  follies  might  linger,  on  the  forenoon 
of  the  25th  of  December  to  see  and  to  smell  if  any  erroneous 
preparations  were  going  on  for  a  better  dinner,  and  any  savoury 
pots  were  on  the  fire  for  a  Popish  feast* 

These  Jacobite  fomilies  had  their  own  customs,  their  own 
prejudices,  their  special  loyalties,  with  which  no  Whig  stranger 
could  intermiogla  They  loved  to  consort  with  their  own  Mnd, 
having  a  political  and  ecclesiastical  creed  and  antipathy  in 
common,  where,  as  the  glass  went  round,  they  could  pledge 
the  true  king  and  curse  the  Hanoverian  intruder.  It  was  un- 
pleasant in  Whig  society,  when  eveiy  one  gave  a  health  and 
every  one  must  cheer  a  sentiment,  to  be  obl^ed  to  save  their 
consciences  by  secretly  passing  the  bumper  across  the  water- 
jug,  to  signify  they  drank  to  the  king  "over  ttie  water." 
Presbyterianism  witJi  its  gloom,  and  its  ministers  with  their 
severity  and  woeful  piety,  moved  them  with  wrath  or  stirred 
them  to  mirth.  Merriment  went  round  the  supper-table  as  some 
rollickii^  voice  broke  out  with  the  lay  of  the  "  Cameronian's  (or 
Presbytenan'fi)  cat,"  *  with  its  moat  doleful  tr^edy : — 

There  was  a  CanienmiBii  cat  waa  hnuting  for  hia  pre^, 

And  in  Ihe  booee  she  catdied  a  mouse,  upon  the  Sabbath  d^. 

The  Whig,  beu^  offended  at  such  an  act  profane, 

Laid  bj  his  book,  faie  cat  he  took,  and  bound  it  with  a  chain. 

"  AsaoM  thyuir  that  for  this  deed  thou  blood  for  blood  thatt 

-    p»y. 

For  killing  of  the  Lord's  own  mouse,  upon  the  Sabbath  day." 


And  straight  to  execution  poor  baudtona  he  was  drawn, 

And  high  hanged  up  upon  a  tree, — Mees  John  he  snug  a  psalm. 

1  JatobiU  Lairds  y  Oath,  p.  866  ;  Barf  a  LtUert,  1  20S. 

*  Bamssj,  iL  7S  ;  flomervilla,  p.  S46. 

■  Dunbar's  Social  Lift,  p.  128 ;  Chamben'  Pop^dar  SJivmea,  Sid  edit  p.  SM. 

•  llo^a  JiuxbiU  Rtlia,  ISIB,  p.  209.     Scott,  in  Fa^ EocU^.  ?co<.,  identiflei 
le  hero  of  the  song  with  a  minister  iu  the  north  or  Scotland. 
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Where  was  there  such  pleasant  intercourse  as  in  these 
Jacobite  oiicles  ?  There  was  fuU-bodied  heartiness  m  their 
hates  and  a  cheerfuhiess  in  their  kinships ;  their  abenrd 
prejudices  had  a  flavonr  of  h>vahle  quaintaees.  Theii  unshaken 
belief  in  the  virtues  and  kingly  graces  of  the  Stuarts  had  a 
touching  idolatry.  There  could  not  be  seen  a  spot  in  the 
SOD,  nor  yet  the  grandson,  of  James ;  and  ladies,  who  sang 
oharmiog  Jacobite  songs,  to  still  mca«  charming  aiis,  wrote 
Jacobite  letters,  in  which  they  raved  wildly  and  spelt  lament- 
ably. What  fire  fills  the  elderly  bosom  of  Miss  Christian 
Threipland  *  as  she  expresses  her  ardent  enthusiasm ! — "  Ob, 
had  yoo  beheld  my  Hero,  you  must  confess  him  a  Gift  firom 
heaven.  I  never  saw  such  vivacity,  such  piercing  Wit,  worn 
with  a  fine  Judgement  and  an  active  Oenius.  ...  In  short, 
madam,  he  is  the  Top  of  perfection  and  Heaven's  darling." 
Woe  to  the  heedless  who  unguardedly  spoke  of  the  Prince  as 
Pretender !  "  Pretender,  indeed  I  and  be  dawm'd  to  ye ! "  ' 
flarod  out  Lady  Strai^e,  as  she  eyed  with  scorn  a  maligner, 
who  b^an  to  wish  he  had  never  been  bom.  Thus  they  swore 
by  the  Stuarts,  as  they  swore  at  the  Geoi^es. 


IV 

Paid  as  the  lairds  were  chiefly  "  in  kind,"  there  was  little 
money  at  their  disposal,  and  even  after  the  grain  rent  had  - 
been  sold  in  the  market,  it  produced  but  littla*  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  the  gentry  were  miserably  poor. 
The  nobles  and  lairds  were  constantly  at  their  wits'  end  to  get 
means  to  pay  their  way,  and  were  obliged  to  live  sparingly. 
It  was  a  tradition  *  that  in  the  days  of  Scots  Parliament  at 
the  banning  of  the  century,  when  the  session  closed,  the 
>  R.  Chunbm'  Thrtiplaitdt  </ FmgaOc,  p.  48. 

■  Dcnnirtoan'i  Lift  iff  Sir  Jlobert  Straii^,  U.  218. 

■  Lord  Stnthmore  aboat  IfllK)  inberited  one  of  the  Urgeat  artatM  in  Soottand, 

whieh  wu  valned  at  GflO  clialden  rietnal  and  100  merka  of  rent Bcok  of  fU 

Rteardt  <f  Olamit,  Introd.  p.  84. 

*  Bnrton'a  Bid.  o/Seot.  1689-1748,  L  4S1.  The  modBitj  of  the  tnoomea  of 
the  moct  eminent  of  profesaional  loaisty  ia  evidenoed  b;  the  fact  that  before  tha 
Union  the  Lord  Preaideut  had  £E00  a  year,  and  the  fifteen  Jndgei  onl;  £200, 
though  fi*e  had  £100  additionaL  After  the  Union  the  aalariia  waM  taiaad  to 
£1000  and  £G00  leapeetively. 
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CanoDgate  jail  waa  crowded  with  peers,  whom  their  creditora 
oould  eeize  the  moment  the  period  of  immonity  had  ceased. 
When  in  difficulties  it  was  hard  to  raise  money  by  aaj 
expedient  There  were  do  banbs  except  in  Edinburgh,  and 
from  these  little  aid  could  be  got  Although  some  shop* 
keepers  ^  offered  to  lend  money  on  good  security,  the  chief 
means  of  raising  funds  was  through  the  country  "  writeiB," 
who  found  money  which  waa  lent  on  wadset — the  land  mort- 
gi^ed  becoming  the  possession  of  the  lender  if  tfie  debt  was 
not  paid  by  a  certain  date.  Many  a  laird  who  had  tried  in 
vain  to  save  money  for  "  tochers  "  to  bis  daughters  waa  forced 
at  their  marriage  to  mortgi^  his  property,*  and  lived  with 
the  load  of  wadset  upon  his  mind  and  land.  Hardly  a  laird 
or  lord  waa  free  of  debt  or  had  an  estate  unburdened.  He 
could  not  borrow  a  few  pounds  without  getting  two  or  three 
neighbours  to  become  security  as  "cautioners."  There  was 
many  an  interview  in  the  taverns  of  Edinburgh  or  county 
towns,  when  business  was  transacted  over  ale  or  wine  with 
the  lawyer,  discussing  anxiously  the  ways  of  finding  means. 

There  waa  little  coin  in  circulation  in  the  country ;  and 
in  the  scarcity  bonds  and  MUa  were  Dutiable  as  aubstitates. 
Cases  were  not  infi^quent  of  these  bonds  being  bot^ht  by 
persons  who  disliked  the  iaauer  or  liked  his  land,  and  forced 
him  to  part  with  his  acres  to  meet  his  liabilities.'  Too  many 
of  the  landowners  had  those  possessions  which  were  tradition- 
ally ascribed  to  the  Fifesbire  lairds :  "  a  pickle  land,  a  mickle 
debt,  a  doocot  and  a  lawsuit"  *     Coins  in  the  first  half  of  the 

'  Id  1730  JtiOM  Bteir,  merobuit  at  the  head  of  the  SaltQurkat,  Olaigow, 
uutooBOW  that  at  hi*  shop  "  all  ponoiu  who  hare  oooailon  to  bayandeell  bilUof 
•zohanga^  or  want  nwnej  to  borrow,  or  hare  moiiaj  to  lend  on  interert,  or  hare 
•ort  of  goods  loaell,  or  vant  to  bny  anjkind  ofgoodi,"  eta.  "ma;  dsliver  their 
oommaodi." 

*  Battel  Ldien,  i.  310.— "The  portion  or  tooher  of  a  laird'a  eldeat  danghter  ii 
looked  apon  as  a  handsome  one  if  it  amounta  to  1000  merka,  which  it  £S5: 11 :  \\, 
and  10,000  merka,  or  £SS6 :  II :  1,  ii  generally  esteemed  no  bad  tocher  for  a 
daogbtw  of  tht  lower  Tank  of  qnality. " 

*  Loi^  of  Retard*  (^  Qlaina*,  Introdnetioii, 

*  An  QDpnbliahed  letter  of  Jean  Oaniegy,  Lad;  Einbana,  to  her  fkotor  ahowa 
the  inooQvanieiioea  of  a  Tictnal  mnt.  "Sir  ,  .  ,  I  doo  indeed  think  the  prjcea 
of  the  Tictoall  an  so  low  that  it  may  very  well  be  called  a  Dragg ;  bat  since  it 
ia  Dniveraally  soo,  and  there  is  noo  hopes  of  its  tysing  it  oan't  be  helped,  and 
oonsidAing  die  qnantity  I  have  to  dispose  of  is  bat  small,  and  that  pnttiiig  the 
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centuiy  were  not  BufBcient  for  the  currency  needs  of  the 
coiiDtiy ;  gold  was  never  Been ;  silver  w&s  exceedingly  Bcarce, 
especially  after  all  the  Scota  coinage  had  been  called  in  subae- 
quenb  to  the  Union.  In  default  of  Scots  or  English  money, 
foreign  coins  were  in  ready  use,  and  money  which  came  &om 
Holland,  Spain,  and  France  was  welcome,  thoagh  it  was  far 
ftt>m  plent^iil,  because  the  imports  much  exceeded  the  exports. 
Leg-dollars,  rix-dollars,  guilders  and  ducatoons*  were  of 
service  as  home  currency ;  but  these  became  still  scarcer,  owing 
to  their  being  drawn  to  England  for  the  wars.  The  gentle- 
man when  he  paid  his  physician  paid  him  "  five  duccadoons," 
or  a  "jacobus,"  aa  substitute  for  a  gninea.  Although  the 
Bank  of  Scotland,  and  after  1727  the  Koyal  Bank,  issued  £1 
notes,  even  that  represented  a  sum  which  merchants  and  their 
customers  found  it  highly  inconvenient  ^  to  change,  while  the 
owner  of  a  £10  note  might  ransack  half  a  dozen  county 
towns  without  finding  a  merchant  with  silver  enoi^h  to  cash 
it'  For  any  one  travelling  this  dearth  of  coins  was  a  serious 
difGculty ;  and  as  he  could  get  do  accommodation  by  banking 
accounts,  he  put  his  money  in  his  saddle  or  carriage-bags,  to 
last  him  till  his  return.  A  great  nobleman  like  the  Duke  of 
Roxburgh,  when  Uvii^  in  London  as  Secretary  for  Scotland  in 
1720,  used  to  have  £100  monthly  sent  to  him  from  home  by 
waggon;*  but  modest  members  of  Parliwnent  were  in  sore 
straits  when  their  frugal  finances  vimished  in  southern  society 
like  snow  in  sunshine.  "So  wonder  it  was  difficult  to  get  the 
Soota  members  to  attend  to  their  duties  at  Westminster,  and 
Uie  piteous  appeals  to  undergo  the  expense  and  trouble  of 
travelling  and  staying  in  the  south  were  sent  in  vain  by  the 
Secretary  for  Scotland.  It  was  owing  to  this  sb-esa  for  money 
that  gentlemen  often  paid  t^eir  tradesmen,  as  they  themselves 
dimU  in  gimill  must  b«  both  troDblsMine  Bud  oipannTA,  and  tlut  it  would  b« 
rarj  inoosTanient  for  Uia  Tenneiiti  to  oblige  them  to  keep  their  o»te  in  their 
btadt,  I  Tabn  it  to  jrootMlf  to  dispose  of  it  to  the  best  adTftalage  yon  mu. 
3ethFfebrttH7l72&." 

■  Account  Book  of  Fotdit  ^  HaetltUm,  The  tbreign  mauies  in  freqaent  hm 
mn  leg-dollan=£3:lS«.  Soots,  rix-dollan=£2;18a,  Soots,  gailden  =  £1 :2i 
ScoK  daoatooiu=£3 :  lOi.  Sooti. 

■  J^  £1  IfoU,  bj  W.  Onhua ;  Karfa  Hid.  i^ScctUA  BrnJcvng. 

*  Latan  <f  Tvo  Omtvria,  edited  by  Ftaaer  MMkintoah,  p.  21& 

*  Somerville'i  Oien  Life,  p.  SfiS. 
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were  paid  by  their  tenants,  "  in  kind."  The  weaver,  the 
blacksmith,  and  the  joiner  were  allowed  as  part  wages  so 
many  firlota  of  oats  oi  of  barley ;  and  sometimes  the  pay  of 
mechanics  about  the  house  was  reckoned  in  so  much  grain  a 
year.'  The  lack  of  metal  currency  was  a  chronic  distress  in 
Scotland,  and  caused  incessant  inconvenience  long  after  the 
increase  of  rents  and  the  growth  of  trade  had  relieved  every 
class  from  poverty. 

The  great  domestic  problem  in  every  age  with  parents  ia 
how  to  get  their  daughters  "off"  and  how  to  get  their  sons 
"  on."  Especially  perplexii^  was  this  question  in  the  first 
half  of  the  century,  when  tiiere  were  extremely  few  openings 
for  the  sons  of  gentlemen,  little  trade,  a  meagre  commerce, 
and  few  indnstries ;  when  the  army  called  forth  little 
enthusiasm  in  the  Scots  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  Et^llsh ; 
when  the  colonies  had  not  yet  opened  their  avenues  to 
fortune.  Many  a  gentleman  sent  bis  eldest  son  after  being 
at  college  to  a  lawyer's  office  to  pick  up  some  knowledge  of 
law  and  business  useful  for  his  future  estata  Unfortunately, 
he  often  acquired  just  enough  l^al  lore  to  make  him  litigious 
all  hifi  days,  to  be  ever  alert  to  raise  actions  against  aggressiTe 
neighbours,  and  in  his  rubicund  age  to  rejoice  in  having  many 
a  " guid-ganging  plea."'  L^^al  proceeeea  were  incessant,  for 
l^al  precedents  were  not  plentiful  enoi^h  to  give  clear 
guidance — thereby  adding  to  the  glorioiB  uncertainty  of  the 
law,  and  to  the  certainty  of  fortunes  fbr  lawyers.     Younger 

'  Amitlon  Memairt,  p.  GO.  At  Arniaton,  farm  Ubourert,  might,  amith,  and 
«Ten  "badall"  figare  in  the  Tactor's  booka  for  so  many  bollt  of  gnin  yearly. 
Bv«n  Id  1780  the  pnctiw  wu  not  abaiidan«il.  At  Cawdor  Hooas  tha  gardener 
ia  paid  12  boUa,  the  abepherd  6  boUa,  and  Qia  maltater  10  bolli  of  oati  yearly  a« 
wagoa.  — B<ii>k  of  TKmnf  qf  Oaicdar. 

'  Tha  laiT  daalt  ont  its  deoiaions  with  impertDrbable  deliberation  In  thoaa 
day*.  A  prooeoa  of  apnflzia  of  4  bolla  ot  teed  oata  committed  by  Miyor  Fraaer 
oontiniud  before  thaCoortof  Seaaionfor  twelre  or  thirteen  yaara. — ^agor  Fraaer' $ 
Manuteript,  ii  101.  Another  case — apnilzia  of  horaea  kma  Laird  of  Thnndertou 
In  171S— gained  deoree  in  Cavont  ofaggriered  party  against  Lord  Lorat  and  hia 
binaman  eiz  yean  after ;  bnt  tha  ^roeam  atill  wont  on  for  Gfty  yeara,  long  after 
the  litiganta  ware  dead.  Lav-p)eaa  beoame  beirlooma.  Aroh.  Dnnbar  Ix^n 
proceeding*  againat  Lovat  in  1722,  and  died  in  1733,  learing  hia  debta  and  hia 
proceea  to  hie  dangbten.  In  1749  it  ma  conveyed  to  Arch.  Dunbar  of  Kewton, 
three  yeara  after  the  chief  debtor,  Lord  Lova^  waa  beheaded.  Tht  amonut  of 
oiigiual  decree  waa  £88  ;  by  1740  it  h^  rieen  to  lU^.—Ibid.  I  8>-S4. 
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soDB  had  K  Binall  rai^  of  employments  to  choose  from  in  the 
absence  of  commerce  and  colooial  enterprise.  The  profeasions 
were  open ;  bat  till  near  the  middle  of  the  century  medicine 
was  little  taoght  in  the  country,  and  those  who  wished  to 
learn  this  subject  required  to  study  it  in  the  medical  schools 
of  L^den,  or  Paris.  The  Church,  of  course,  was  a  shut  career 
to  the  Episcopalian  by  its  polity,  and  an  unattractiTe  career  to 
m&ny  a  Presbyterian  &om  its  austerity  and  fanaticism.  The 
law — eepecially  the  Bar — was  the  best  profession  for  a  gentle- 
man's son  who  wished  to  live  by  his  brains  and  aesooiate  with 
his  eqnals.  But  even  that  was  for  the  few.  It  was  therefbre  in 
trade  that  younger  sons  of  good  family  often  sought  a  livelihood.^ 
It  was  not  considered  below  their  dignity  to  become  apprentices 
to  sbopkeepeTS,  who  under  Uie  vaguely  comprehensive  title  of 
"  merchant "  might  deal  in  anything  &om  tallow-candles  to 
brocade,  from  tobacco  to  Tay  pearls.  In  small  low-ceilinged 
rooms  in  a  second  or  third  flat  in  the  Edinburgh  High  Street 
Uie  beet  merchants  had  their  sbopa  Silversmiths,  clothiera, 
woollen  drapers,  were  frequently  men  of  high  birth  and  social 
positioiL  The  brother  of  a  proud  land  proprietor  did  not 
disdain  to  sell  in  his  cramped,  ill-lighted  wateroom  so  many 
yards  of  shalloons  or  "  Kilmamocks " ;  for  in  those  days  a 
gentleman's  son  felt  it  as  natural  to  fall  into  trade  as  for  a 
rich  tradesman  to  rise  out  of  it  Country  towns  like  Elgin  or 
Inverness  had  their  "  merchants,"  alias  shopkeepers,  who  were 
often  connected  with  the  best  families  in  the  country,  who 

*  Hauj  onrimu  Ulnitntioiis  of  thii  anion  of  tnds  with  high  linnga  and 
good  lunilj  oui  be  giren.  Among  the  «ilk  mercen  in  Edinbnrgh  were 
"John  Hop«  and  Co." — Hope  being  jonnger  eon  of  Bop«  of  fitskeUlor,  the 
putoKB,  Stewart  and  Lindny,  loiu  of  landed  proprietor! ;  iinoug  the  drapen 
waa  the  Bim  of  "Lindiaj  and  Donglas" — the  fonner  younger  ion  of  Lindaaj  of 
Bagjeacaimey,  the  Utter  of  Donglaa  of  Qwaldfoot ;  and  the  firm  of  "  Douglas 
and  In^ia" — the  one  being  eon  of  Donglae  of  Finguk,  the  other  wat  younger  aon 
<rf  Sir  John  Inglii  of  Cramond,  and  anocaeded  to  the  baronatoj.  Another  finn 
which  dwilt  in  obth  in  a  iiiwU  warahooae  Id  a  flat  wai  "Hamilton  aod 
Dalrymple,"  the  latter  being  yoangei  brother  ot  Lord  Hailei.  The  leading 
putoai  of  Stewart,  Wallace  and  Stoddart,  was  Stewart  of  Daneam.— Chuubera' 
SIMimgK  MrrrJuuiU  t^  Old  Timts.  In  1678  the  ion  of  Sir  Lndovio  Oordon,  the 
immlar  baronet  of  Scotland,  finiahad  hia  apprsnidceehip  to  K  Black<n>od, 
BMnhaat,  bnrgeae of  Edinburgh ,  learning  "biiairtand  trade  of  merchandizing." — 
Dunbu'e  Seeial  I^e,  p^  110.  Eerr  of  Bonghtrigg,  jeweller,  and  afUrwards  U.P., 
married  the  daughter  of  Lord  Charlea  Eerr.— Eay'a  MitthvrgK  Portraif,  L  104. 
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sold  linen  and  wine,  lent  monej,  and,  perhapa,  finally  booght  an 
estate.  The  liulj  reduced  in  fortone  who,  in  luvemeaa,  followed 
the  busineas  of  milliner  and  dressmaker,  to  pay  off  her  fother's 
'  debts,  was  not  leas  respected  and  visited  by  my  Lady  Lovat 
because  she  made  and  chained  for  stays  and  stomachers.'  It 
was  thought  quite  natural  that,  though  Balgarran  had  been  three 
hundred  years  in  the  family,  the  Lady  Balgarran  should  advertiae 
that  "  she  and  her  daughters,  having  attained  to  great  peifw- 
tion  in  making  and  twisting  sewing  threed  which  is  cheap 
and  white,"  sold  it  at  "from  fivepence  to  six  shillings  an  ounce."* 
It  was  not  rare  for  lads  of  good  decree  in  those  impecunious 
tames  even  to  become  "  hecklers "  or  fiaz-dressers,  to  serve 
apprenticeship  to  joiners  and  ship-carpenters.*  The  fact  that 
the  sons  of  men  of  good  bmily  often  followed  the  calling  of 
village  tradesmen  is  the  clearest  proof  of  the  poverty  in 
which  gentry  were  often  sunk.  Hessian  officers  stationed  in 
the  Highlands  after  the  Bebellion  of  '4fi  were  astonished  to 
find  innkeepeiB  able  to  converse  with  them  in  latin,  these 
doubtless  being  men  of  good  birth  who  were  obliged  to  follow 
any  occupation — even  in  a  wretched  mountain  hostelry — 
which  would  ^ve  tihem  a  livelihood.  Even  noblemen  were 
occasionally  reduced  to  the  sorest  straits  of  poverty,  when 
their  lands  were  burdened  with  debts  and  wadsets. 

>  Letttr*  <^  Two  Ctniuri«»,  p.  244. 

*  diuubai'  DomtgUe  Awnaia,  iii.  510. 

■  Caaea  of  the  rednctioii  of  men  of  good  birth  to  lovlj  ooonpations  •»  far 
from  unoommoD.  WemyM,  GoTsmor  of  Ediubnrgli  Owtle,  ion  of  WemfM  of 
WamyM  BUI,  b^au  life  u  a  "heckler"  or  fUi-draner.  Kr  UichMl  HbIcoIid, 
who  mtiried  the  dwighter  of  Lord  Bathnnt,  had  been  tniiied  es  a  joiner  in 
London. — Chunben'  Traditiont  of  Bdmbitrgh,  ii  pp.  SS,  47.  In  1710  Mr. 
Dnnber  at  Inremeae  write*  to  hia  oouaiu  Dunbar  of  llianderton  a  latter  of  Intro- 
doctioD  for  and  by  William  Uaeleod,  "  a  jobier  to  hia  smplojment,  that  lived  in 
thia  place  a  year  folloiriDg  hia  trade,  baa  aerred  hia  apprenlfoeship  in  Edinburgh, 
and  thrie  jearee  a  journeTman  in  London  ;  he  ia  brother  of  Donald  Uaoleod  of 
Qeaniea,  and  cooein  genuan  of  Catbolli  [theae  being  two  of  the  prindpal  familiea 
of  the  Haoleod  olan],  and  aa  I  nnderetand  ia  In  tearma  of  mairladge  with  oar 
eooain  Chriatian  Dumbreck  and  goea  jt  lenth  of  ptirpoee  to  aak  yonr  eonient  and 
ooimtenaDce."— Dnnbar'aSndaJLt/i^  p.  148.  bi  1782  Lord  Strathnanr  writea  to 
the  maater  bnilder  at  Sbeemeei  recommending  the  aon  of  a  brother  officer,  H^jor 
DnubtLr :  "  The  Tonng  man  ha«  ehojeed  the  employmant  of  a  ahip^aarpenteT,  let 
me  know  on  what  tenna  jou  aooept  the  young  gentleman."-->iMit  2nd  teriea, 
p.  126.  Sea  BiHwp  Forlti'  I>iary  amd  CKutA  ^  Moray,  p.  244  ;  BnrtMi'a  iV* 
0/  Damd  Hvme,  i.  IS?  ;  Deudatoon'a  LV*  t^  Sir  S.  Strange,  i.  7a 
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One  other  leoson,  however,  may  be  given  for  the  fkct  that 
Sims  of  gentlemen  of  position  held  hnmble  places  in  life.  That 
was  the  sample  which  staimch  Jacobites  entertained  at  enter- 
ing any  oocapation  which  required  them  to  take  the  oatli  of  - 
aIl^;ianoe  to  the  Hanoverian  king.  This  objection  oloaed  to 
these  very  conaoientious  persons  the  Bar  (although  it  was 
t^^uded  as  sorely  tainted  with  Jacobitism),  and  it  closed 
against  them  also  the  army  and  every  government  post.  In 
^eir  necessity  not  a  few  became  shopkeepers  or  tenants  of 
small  farms  on  the  estates  of  elder  brothers,  or  other  branches 
fA  the  family,  where  they  lived  hnmbly  in  a  mean  thatched 
formhoQse,  and  tilled  a  poor  hundred  acres,  thongh  Hixsj  were 
membeis  of  the  best  families  in  the  land.^ 

The  Highland  gentleman  when  reduced  to  poverty,  or  in 
difflcnl^  of  findii^  occupation,  rarely  bemoaned  himself  so  &r 
M  to  become  a  manufacturer  or  shopkeeper.  He  would  take 
a  fenn,  become  a  small  tacksman  or  wadsetter  of  a  diief,  or 
keep  au  inn.  A  gentleman  of  Highland  blood  scorned  to 
handle  ^an  ell-wand,  but  he  would  fiU  an  ale-stoup ;  and  many 
a  remote  hostelry  in  the  north  was  kept  by  a  cadet  of  good 
bmily,  who  was  versed  in  manners  and  schcdarship,  and 
served  his  oostomeia  with  superb  condescension.*  Yet  one 
more  oocapation  was  deemed  not  unworthy  of  the  digni^ 
of  Highland  gentry ;  for  at  Crieff  Trysts,  where  the  droves  of 
black  cattle  were  brought  from  &r-off  glen  and  stratfa  to  be 
bought  by  Ei^lish  graziers,  there  were  to  be  seen,  selling 
their  oxen,  gentlemen  of  long  pedigree,  "  mightily  civil-dressed 
in  their  slaiihed  waistcoats,  troiudngs  and  bine  bonnets,  with 
their  poniards  and  broadswords,  all  speaking  Irish."  *  When 
taunted  I7  his  brother.  Lord  Seafield,  with  carrying  on  such 

I  01«ie>  Li/ti^  Sir  WdUar  Seatt,  p.  TiL  ;  "ijtWt  W*  <^  ^-o^  Kama, 
TOLL 

*  Bnrt'i  IMtn,  i.  M. — "  It  Is  not  muxmunon  to  see  a  lord  dianonnt  from 
hb  hoiM,  >iid  taking  one  of  these  geDtlemsn  in  his  anuB  make  bim  ••  man; 
eomplimenta  aa  if  ha  wen  Ua  brothsr  peer,  and  the  reaaou  it  tiiat  tha  ale^bonae 
keeper  ia  of  aa  good  family  aa  any  in  Scotland,  and  perhape  taken  his  d^ree 
of  maater  of  arte  in  a  nairenity.'*  BaQuay'a  SeUland  and  Saitntun,  ii.  616, 
note ;  Stewart'a  Skdehts  1/  Highlandt,  IS22,  iL  pL  izz.  Major  Ftaaer,  who  vaa 
banohinan  and  friend  of  Lord  Lovat,  waa  lednoed  to  keep  an  inn  in  Inverneia.— 
Mi^'0r  Fnuer't  ManwKripl,  edit,  by  Fergnason,  li.  119. 

*  JourMg  OiTough  SaiUand,  1729,  p.  ISl. 
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aa  ignoble  b'ade,  Patrick  Ogilvie,  in  allusion  to  the  share  and 
profit  his  lordship  had  in  the  Union,  replied,  "  My  loid,  it  ia 

better  to  sell  nowt  than  nations." 


Bearing  in  mind  the  deep  impecuniositj  of  this  period, 
the  homely  habits  and  frugal  ways  of  the  gentlefolk,  we  oannot 
be  surpriaed  that  the  fine  arts  met  with  little  encouragement 
The  architecture  outside  the  houses  was  of  the  plainest,  and 
they  wished  no  better ;  while  decoration  within  seemed  a  sad 
waste  of  money,  and  they  had  none  to  squander.  On  the 
room  walls  were  hn-nging  stiff  wooden  portraits  of  the  heads 
of  the  family,  with  no  particular  ezpressioD,  and  with  par- 
ticularly poor  skill.  That  Art  may  grow  it  is  necessary  that 
there  should  be  taste ;  that  an  artist  may  live  it  is  necessary 
that  there  be  patrons ;  but  in  order  that  there  be  patrons  it  is 
forther  necessary  that  there  should  be  money.  Unfortunately, 
Scotland  lacked  all  these  requisites — money,  taste,  and  patrons. 
Since  that  one  true  Soots  artist,  George  Jamesone  of  Aberdeen, 
died  in  1644,  there  was  hardly  one  ezistii^  nort^  of  the 
Tweed ;  and  the  "  Scottish  Vandyke,"  trained  in  the  studio  of 
Rubens,  had  been  content  to  execute  brilliant  portraits  of  his 
noble  employers  at  the  modest  rete  of  "  twenty-three  shillings 
sterling,  colour  and  elaith  included " ;  or  if  he  supplied  the 
frame  or  "muUar,"  at  the  charge  of  "thirty-four  shillings 
sterling,"  which  made  the  value  of  the  artist's  work  only  twice 
the  cost  of  the  carpenter's  frama  What  more  vivid  evidence 
of  the  artistic  destitution  of  the  counbry  could  be  found  than 
in  the  long  gallery  at  Holyrood,  with  its  rows  of  weU-vamiahed 
effigies  of  crowned  heads  of  Scotland,  beginning  with  Fergus  I., 
360  B.C.,  all  presenting  a  suspicious  similarity  of  nasal  feature 
as  striking  as  the  hereditary  "  Austrian  lip "  of  the  House  of 
Hapebui^  ?  For  such  a  national  work  no  native  artist, could  be 
found,  and  in  1684  the  Duke  of  York  engaged  the  Dutchman 
Jacob  de  Witt  for  the  not  extravagant  sum  of  £260  to  paint  a 
hundred  and  fifty  royal  effigies  within  two  years,  which  was  duly 
accomplished  with  a  skill  proportionate  to  the  price  of  the  job 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  one  artist 
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ms  enongh  to  satisfy  the  artistic  CTavings  of  the  conntry, 
and  eveo  be  was  a  foreigner.  Induced  1^  the  promise  of 
costomers  to  Tenture  from  London,  the  Spaniard,  Juan  Bautista 
Uedin&,  had  ocone  to  the  unknown  north,  bringing  with  him 
in  ft  smack  to  Leith  an  ample  supply  of  canvasses  containing 
"bodies  and  postures,"  male  and  female,  read^  painted,  to 
which  Uie  heads  of  his  future  cliente  were  to  be  afQxed.  For 
twenty  yean  this  "  Enellei  of  the  north,"  Sir  John  Medina — 
for  he  bad  been  knighted  by  the  Duke  of  Queensbeny  before 
the  Union  of  1707 — was  engaged,  till  hia  death  in  1710, 
making  likeneaaes  of  all  who  ctu^d  or  could  afford  to  have 
them  painted:  now  busy  in  his  ill-lighted  room  in  an 
Edinburgh  flat,  immortalising  the  features  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry,  and  of  the  merchants,  with  their  wives;  now 
travelliDg  painfully  along  the  deplorable  bridle-paths  to  almost 
inaocessible  country  mansions,  with  his  man  behind  him  in 
charge  of  canvasses  and  colours  and  frames.  The  knight  was 
ready — ^for  he  was  a  capable  artist,  aa  hia  works  prove — to 
copy  skilfolly  the  visages  of  the  living,  or  to  limn  imaginary 
Ukeneeses  of  defunct  ancestors  to  please  the  family  vanity, 
and  cover  the  walls  of  his  customers,  adding  the  required 
oonntenancee  to  the  already  painted  human  trunks  which  he 
hod  in  stock,  at  £10  a  piece,  or  £3  for  a  copy.  He  was 
willing  to  accommodate  his  sabjeots  with  Soman  armour,  or 
laced  high  mffo  and  farthingales,  or  contemporary  pemkes  and 
embroideied  coats,  to  suit  their  taste  and  their  period.  There 
was  no  demand  for  any  other  sort  of  picture.  Classic  themes 
no  laird  would  look  at;  mytholc^cal  subjects  none  could 
ondeistand ;  besides,  propriety  would  be  shocked  with  anything 
nade,  and  orthodoxy  horrified  at  anything  pagan.  Portraits, 
and  portraits  alone,  of  the  dead  or  living  conld  attract  a 
customer.  Jacobites,  too,  across  the  water  and  at  home,  were 
anziotis  to  have  portraits  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  l^ 
their  conunissionB  kept  some  poor  men  busy.  From  the  brush  of 
John  Medina,  the  shiftless  son  of  the  knight,  in  lucid  intervals 
of  sobriety,  and  from  Alexander,  the  descendant  of  the  illus- 
trioos  Jamesone,  came,  besides  likenesses  of  nobles  and  gentle- 
men, many  representations  of  Queen  Mary,'  which  descendants 
'  Burton's  Lift  <if  ffumt,  i.  284. 
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of  the  pnrchaserB  came  in  time  to  treasare  in  the  vain 
im^jinaldoa  that  they  were  veritable  original  copies  from  life 
of  the  unfortunate  monarch,  whose  head  was  executed  as 
mthlesaly  on  canvaa  as  she  herself  had  been  executed  at 
FoUieringay. 

Bat  all  this  work  so  poorly  paid  could  not  keep  more 
than  two  or  three  men  with  average  appetitee,  and  whenever  an 
artist  discovered  any  talent  in  himself,  he  fled  the  impoverished 
country  to  cities  where  money  was  less  scarce  and  people  were 
more  UberaL  Only  one  was  left  after  Sir  John  Medina  died. 
William  AiVmAn  had  been  at  his  easel  since  1712,  in  bis 
Hi^  Sbieet  close,  a  laird  by  rank,  s  good  painter  by  craft, 
a  dubbable  man,  and  a  man  of  fashion  and  pleasantry,  as  one 
sees  in  his  portrait,  with  afhble  well-bred  visage  under  his 
flowing  Wycherley  wig.  To  his  door  not  a  few  customers 
came  np  tiie  steep  scale  staircase,  and  hia  hand  was  eng^ed 
depicting  features  of  lords  and  lairds  and  ladies,  with  their 
stlka  and  satins,  Flanders  lace,  periwigs  and  powder,  whose 
portraits  are  to-day  cherished  ancestral  heirlooms  in  many  an 
old  mansion.  But  ten  years  were  enough  to  weary  Aikman 
of  a  poor  business  and  costomerB  that  grudged  to  be  im- 
mortalised at  £10  for  a  painted  yard  of  canvas,  "forbye  a 
frame " ;  and  he  quitted  £dinbuigh  amid  valedictory  r^rets, 
suppers,  and  poetical  epistles  &om  Allan  Bauuay  and  others, 
and  went  to  London  to  get  sodety  and  fortone,  to  rival  the 
great  Sir  Godfrey  KneUer,  till  in  1731  he  died,  and  was 
interred  in  Greyfriars'  Churchyard — ^for  Scotland  was  good 
enough  to  be  buried  in  but  not  good  enough  to  live  in. 
Behind  him  in  Edinbui^  he  had  left  two  or  three  practitioners 
whose  names  are  shadows  to-day,  most  of  whose  works,  after 
hanging  on  dining-room  walls,  retreated  to  bedrooms,  from 
bedrooms  to  garrets,  and  finally,  at  " displenishing  sales"  of 
country  seats,  found  themselves  in  retired  and  dusty  nooks  of 
old  picture  shops.^ 

Such  was  the  condition  of  art  in  the  first  half  of  the 
century.     Landscapes  had  no  interest  for  an  age  which  had 

'  Boee  of  KilraTock  furnithas  hi*  portnit-giUery  cKwply  In  1727:  "Oadi 
paid  to  Mr.  Watt  for  Udy  Kilraick'a  piotoro,  £1 :  lOa. "— £oaM  of  KUrwooA, 
p.  404. 
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no  eye  for  the  pictoneque,  planted  do  trees,  and  admired 
no  Bcenery.  For  that  branch  of  the  bosiDess  there  was  no 
demand  whatever,  onlesa  for  "  honse  decoration,"  which  was 
a  &shion  then  affected  bj  persons  of  quality.  "Landskips 
with  fignree "  were  inserted  at  that  period  in  the  panels  of 
doors,  on  wainscots  and  window-shntterB,  by  house  painters ; 
and  near  Allan  Bamsay'e  shop  in  the  High  Street  in  a  flat 
lived  "  old  N(MTie,"  whose  skill  and  trade  were  so  considerable 
in  ornamental^;  town  residences  of  the  richer  classes  with 
these  panel  designs  that  he  has  been  called  the  first  of  the 
Soots  landscape  school  of  painting.  While,  owing  to  the  par- 
simonions  treatment  of  art,  there  were  few  native  painters  at 
wOTk,  gentlemen  employed  occasionally  travelling  foreigners,  who 
came  north,  executed  a  few  portraits,  and  then  gladly  returned 
to  their  more  genial  dimatesi^ 


VI 

Kothing  tended  to  preserve  intact  the  traditional  ways  and 
the  provincial  and  stay-at-home  habits  of  the  gentry  so  much 
as  the  difficulty  of  leaving  home,  and  the  wretched  roads  that 
hindered  oommonication  with  towns,  and  therefore  kept  them 
from  havii^  intercourse  with  the  world.  The  highways  were 
tracks  of  mire  in  wet  weather  and  marshes  in  winter,  till  the 
itoat  had  made  them  sheets  of  ice,  covered  with  driited  snow; 
when  rain  fell  tiie  flat  ground  became  lakes  with  islands 
of  stone,  and  the  declivitieB  became  cataracts.  Even  towns 
were  often  connected  only  by  pack-roads,  on  which  horses 
stambled  perilously  along,  and  carriages  coold  not  pass  at 
all,*  over  unenclosed  laud  and  moorland,  where,  after  rain, 
it  was  difficult  to  trace  any  beaten  track.  When  snow  set 
in,  each   country   house  was   blockaded ;    there   was   nothing 

I  Brjdall'a  SitL  (f  Art  in  Scotland;  Stirling-HuweU's  AimaU  (/ ArtitU 
im  apain,  ToL  iii  ;  Wftlpole'i  JtucOota  <^  Poinfjnf,  1662,  toL  E  ;  WiUan'a 
MmnaridU  ^  SiMni/f^  ;  Cntminghun'a  SritM  Paimltn. 

*  Whan  mtIj  in  the  Mntiiiy  Hugh,  Earl  of  Londotm,  wu  oonTs^wl  m  a  ohild 
to  Kdlnbnrgfa,  Im  «u  pnt  in  k  pumier  Hlung  ooroia  the  back  of  a  horss,  aoooiD. 
puiicd  bj  ft  aamnt  riding  on  anothor  horse.  Hia  journe;  ooonpied  tha  moat  of 
a  WMk.— Tjtler  and  WatMu'a  Songdrma  tfSeoL  L  286. 
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to  look  OD  but  the  bleak,  wbite,  troelees  waste.  Then  it  waa 
that  the  isolated  household  appreciated  the  adva&tage  of 
having  within  doors  the  great  store  of  salted  meat,  the  gimale 
fall  of  grain  to  make  their  "  groats "  and  "  knockit  bear," 
their  brew-hou^  to  supply  the  ala  When  communication 
was  so  hard,  and  roads  were  mifierable,  coaches  were  of  little 
service,  and  were  the  luxury  only  of  the  few  who  were  rich. 
In  1720  there  were  uo  chariote  or  ohaiaee  to  be  found  north 
of  the  Tay;  and  when  the  first  ckaise  was  seen  in  1726  in 
Inverness  drawn  by  its  six  horses,  the  excitement  created  was 
immense.  As  it  rumbled  along  the  Highlanders  rushed  &om 
their  huUi,  and  nnbonQet«d  with  abject  reverence  before  the 
coachman,  whom  they  took  for  the  principal  personage  on  the 
equipage.' 

In  spite  of  Marshal  Wade'e  great  work  in  making  260 
miles  of  roads,  in  many  districts  it  was  still  a  dangerous 
expedition  if  the  mist  ^  in  the  North — when  the  postilion 
went  by  tracks  be  could  not  see,  in  a  region  he  did  not  know, 
in  search  of  a  wrigbt  or  smith  he  could  not  find,  to  mend  a 
vehicle  shaken  to  pieces  by  ruts,  and  with  axle-tree  brokea 
by  bouldera 

Such  a  disastrous  journey  Simon,  Lord  Lovat,  vividly  de- 
scribes in  1740,  having  set  forth  with  his  two  dau^tets  isara. 
Inverness  to  Edinbuigh.  Before  starting,  two  or  three  days 
had  been  spent  in  repairing  his  carriage,  and  for  precaution 
he  brought  his  wheelwright  as  far  as  Aviemore,  when  he  was 
assured  that  the  chariot  was  safe  enou^  to  carry  to  London. 
"  But  I  was  not  eight  miles  &om  the  place  when  on  the  plain 
road  the  axle-tree  of  the  hind  wheels  broke  in  two,  so  that 
my  two  girls  were  forced  to  go  on  bare  horses  behind  the 
footmen,  and  I  was  obliged  to  ride  myself  though  I  was  very 
tender.  I  came  with  that  equipage  to  Buthven  late  at  night, 
and  my  chariot  was  pulled  there  by  force  of  men,  where  I  got 
an  English  wheelwright  and  a  smith,  who  wrought  two  days 
mending  my  chariot  .  .  .  and  I  was  not  gone  four  miles  from 
Buthven  when  it  broke  again,  so  that  I  was  in  a  miserable 
condition  till  I  came  to  Daluakeardach."  Again  it  was  mended, 
and  he  got  to  Castle  DrummODd,  where  he  was  storm-stayed 
'  ^poWinff  JfiKdianj/,  L  100  ;  Burt's  LcUers,  L  7. 
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"  b;  the  most  tempestuous  weather  of  wind  and  rain  I  ever 
remember."  Setting  forth,  "  I  was  not  three  miles  gone  from 
CasUe  Drummond  when  the  axle-tree  of  my  fore  wheels  broke 
in  two  in  the  midst  of  the  hill  betwixt  DrummoDd  and  the 
bridge  of  Erdoch,  and  we  were  forced  to  sit  in  the  bill  with 
a  boisterous  day  till  Chamberlain  Drummoad  was  so  kind  as 
to  go  down  the  strath  and  bring  wrights,  carte,  and  smiths 
to  our  assistance,  who  draj^^  us  to  the  plain,  where  we  were 
forced  to  stay  five  or  six  hours  till  there  was  a  new  axle-tree 
Qiade,  80  that  it  was  dark  n^ht  before  we  came  to  Domblain, 
which  is  but  eig^t  miles  firom  Castle  Drummond,  all  much 
Eatigned." '  At  last  t^ey  reach  Edinburgh  in  safety,  having 
taken  eleven  days  for  the  journey.  Such  misadventures  were 
apt  to  occur  when  chariots  wrare  rattled  to  bits  on  the 
execrable  roads.  Even  when  travelling  on  horseback  the  laird 
of  ThnndertoD  took  five  or  six  days  to  come  from  Morayshire 
to  Edinburgh,  about  150  miles;'  and  travelling  on  horseback 
was  the  only  way  on  which  journeys  could  in  many  frequented 
districts  be  made.  I^  however,  a  lady  was  old  or  delicate  she 
might  be  conveyed  in  a  sedan-chair,  three  porters  being 
employed,  one  to  take  the  place  fA  the  porter  who  was  first 
exhansted.'  Slowly  and  infrequently  coaches  passed  along 
the  most  used  thorongh&re.  To  perform  the  journey  of  six- 
teen miles  between  Edinburgh  and  Haddington  *  at  die  middle 
of  the  century  occupied  a  whole  winter's  day  for  a  coach  with 
four  horses.  Not  till  1749  did  a  stage-coaoh  begin  to  run 
between  Edinbuigh  and  Grlasgow.'  Twice  a  week  it  started, 
each  passenger  paying  93.  6d.  and  allowed  one  stone  of  luggage, 
and  it  took  twelve  hours  to  accomplish  the  journey  of  forlgr- 
six  miles ;  nor  was  this  speed  exceeded  till  thirty  years  later. 
But  even  this  was  an  enormous  improvement  in  rapidity  on 
previous  days,  when  a  coach  and  six  horses  spent  a  day  and  a 
half  on  the  road.  The  state  of  the  highways  made  the 
transit  of  carte  well-nigh  impossible  in  most  parts  of  the  year ; 

<  SpOii^  MUeillaay,  I  S.  '  Dnabar**  Social  lAft,  L  85. 

'  CbuDban'  Thntftamii  a/Fiogcak,  p.  SO. 

*  BobcclMn'i  SmtoI  SecoUtttioiu. 

■  8eeU  Magatiiu,  174fl,  p.  2GS ;  a:iugoiB  I^ut  amd  Premnt,  U.  itS.  In  174S 
■  eannn  ma  ttwtwl  to  go  b«twe«n  Edinburgh  and  Qlaagow,  going  uid  retuni- 
tng  twice  B  week,  eaoh  penon  to  p&j  5b.  Tare. — Scolt  Magaatnt,  1749,  p.  169. 
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and  it  was  not  tiU  the  middle  of  the  century  that  carriers 
began  to  ply  regularly  from  town  to  town  with  their  wares  and 
their  parcel&  Before  then  many  tracts  of  the  lowlands,  with 
big  villages  and  considerable  populations,  were  almost  without 
interoommunication,  save  by  the  cadgers,  who  sat  on  horse- 
back with  creels  on  eacli  side  corryit^  goods  and  letters. 
Even  about  1770  the  carrier  took  a  fortiught  to  go  to  and 
&om  Selkirk  and  Edinburgh,  conveying  a  load  siz  hundred- 
weight at  a  time,  and  tMs  journey  he  could  never  accomplish 
in  winter,  and  in  the  dry  weather  he  drove  along  the  diannels 
of  the  Oak  water,  as  being  more  traversable  than  the  main 
road.^ 

As  for  tmrelling  to  &r-off  London,  the  obstacles  were  too 
great  for  peor  persons,  too  perilous  for  nervous  persons,  to 
undertake  the  expedition.  It  was  expensive,  it  was  tedious, 
it  was  adventurous.  To  relieve  the  weariness  of  the  long 
journey.  Sir  Biohard  Steele  when  he  came  to  Scotland  brought 
bis  French  master  to  teach  him  the  languid  of  Paris  on  the 
way ;  and  that  it  was  a  costly  as  well  as  a  weary  process  is 
proved  by  the  &ot  that  this  luxurious  knight  and  his  brother 
commissionera  (of  inquiiy  on  forfaited  estates)  in  1717  were 
allowed  £60  each  for  travelling  expenses  to  Edinbur^ — each 
clerk  having  the  more  modest  allowance  of  £12.*  In  fact,  to 
travel  that  road,  spending  fourteen  days  on  the  way,  in  a 
"  doss  bodyed  carriage  and  sex  horses,"  cost  two  g«itlemen  in 
1725  the  sum  of  "thretty  pounds  Stirling."'  Apprehensive 
of  perils  on  the  road,  preparations  for  defence  against  English 
highwajonen  were  made;  Mr&  Galderwood  of  Polton  records 
how  in  1766  she  set  off  for  the  metropolis  in  her  own 

>  Babertson'B  BiutoI  SteoUtetioiu,  p.  iO. 

■  Aitken'B  Lift  qf  SUtU,  U.  IGt ;   Uamj'e  Tht  Fork  Buildiiigi  Onnpin^, 

p.s«. 

■  Hwa  il  B  oraitaaot  for  tnTsUing  in  172S:  "London,  Kmj  IS.  Beociivwl 
from  CoL  W.  Oractuid  P&biok  Duff,  Btq.,  ««x  gnlsiu  of  euii««t  for  ■  good 
olou  bodjad  ooaoli  uid  au  hortei  to  sett  ont  for  Edinbnigli  from  London  on 
Hondk7  17tii  Ha;,  to  traTsI  hi  da^  to  York  to  n*t  their  two  dajea  and  traval 
two  dajrta  and  a  tiotf  to  Naweastle,  and  thiaa  oi  fonr  days  from  that  to  Edinbnr^ 
aa  tha  road*  will  allow,  and  to  make  for  the  add  ooaoh  thretty  poandi  atitting. 
The  half  to  hand,  and  the  othei  in  Edinbnigh,  and  tiie  eamaat  to  be  forleltad  if 
tha  gentleman  do  not  keep  piinDtnalit7(Bi{[ned  Thoa.  Qtwd)." — SeetfiihAnUfiiMy, 
iL  183. 
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post-duuBe,  attended  by  her  faitbM  man-Berrant  on  Itoise- 
back,  who  had  pistols  in  his  bolfitera,  and  a  stout  broadsword 
by  his  sida  The  lady  had  provided  herself  with  a  case  of 
pistols  to  use  if  attacked  on  the  lonely  moorland  looda.' 
Persons  who  needed  to  hire  a  chaise  had  the  atmoet  dif&cnlty 
in  prooarii^  a  conveyance,  even  if  they  coold  afford  it. 
Occasional  chances  occurred  of  gettii^  from  Edinbmiih  to 
London  by  return  coaches  drawn  by  six  horses,  which  were 
dnly  advertised  as  ready  to  receive  passengers.'  Even  in 
1768  there  were  no  four-wheeled  chaises  to  be  got  for  hire 
till  arriving  at  Durham,  for  these  conveyances  were  still  in 
thdr  infiinoy,  and  the  two  -  wheeled  carriages  called  "  the 
Italian,"  lacerating  to  the  frame,  had  been  given  up  as  instru- 
ments of  torture.* 

Scots  members  of  Parliament  could  not  usually  afTord  to 
drive  to  'Westminster,  for  the  cost  would  have  hopelessly 
burdened  their  sorely  wadsetted  lands ;  they  therefore  rode 
their  own  horses.  Even  John  Duke  of  Argyll  ia  said  to  have 
strapped  the  skirts  of  his  coat  round  hie  waist  and  dashed  on 
horseback  through  the  worst  storms  of  winter  on  his  south- 
ward way.  "Jupiter"  Carlyle  describes  how  he  and  other 
ministers  convoyed  as  &r  as  Wooler  John  Home,  settii^ 
off  with  the  play  of  Ihuglas  in  one  of  hia  borrowed 
leather  saddle-bags,  and  a  "clean  shirt  and  night-cap"  in 
the  other,  on  a  snowy  morning  of  Febroary  1755.*  With 
the  costliness  of  travelling  to  taae,  many  Scotsmen  who  had 
no  money  to  waste  found  it  the  beat  plan  to  buy  cheaply  a 
horee  to  ride  and  then  to  sell  it — at  a  profit  if  they  could — 
on  reaching  their  destination.  It  was  in  this  maimer  that 
'William  Murray  (afterwards  Lord  Mansfield)  started  forth  in 
1717,  at  the  i^  of  sixteen,  on  his  eventful  journey  to  London, 
tm  hia  little  horse,  with  the  paternal  instructions  of  Lord 

'  MtB.  Oildanrood'i  l4ttan  mud  JownuiU. 

■  Obmmben'  Damalic  Annaia,  ill.  iOS. 

■  Culjla'i  AiUiMogra]A.y,  p.  SSI ;  Wright'*  Lift  of  OtnerxU  Wolfe,  p.  3es. 
'  I  mnit  tall  yoa  that  I  vma  b«at  to  piacM  in  the  new  poat-obsissa  or  maohinM 

that  are  porpowlj  oonitmotod  to  tortor*  tha  ouhappj  creatans  that  an  plaoed 
in  tham.    I  ma  foned  at  laat  to  hare  noaoTaa  to  poat-homa."    So  in  17l7  Major 
Wdfa  daaoribea  hia  siperienoM  of  traTsUiDg  l]«tw«en  BootUnd  and  England. 
*  Oarlyk'i  AvUbio^a^flvy  ;  Omoud'a  Lari  AdvocaUi  ^  Sadltmd,  i.  827. 
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StormoDt  to  sell  hia  pony  on  his  arrival  to  pay  his  expecBea.* 
JDr.  Skene  of  Aberdeen  in  1753  bought  a  mare  for  eight 
guineas,  and  after  he  had  been  eighteen  days  on  the  road  (hia 
expenses  amonntii^  to  four  guineas)  he  disposed  of  his  aoimal 
for  the  price  he  bad  paid  for  iL*  When  even  these  means 
were  beyond  the  reach  of  the  poor  traveller's  purse  he  might 
jomney,  as  Tobias  Smollett  did  in  1739,  partly  by  waggon, 
partly  on  the  pack-horses  he  overtook  on  the  road,  and  the  rest 
of  the  way  on  foot'  Till  G-rantham  was  reached,  110  milsfi 
from  London,  one  found  no  turnpike  road,  coach  and  horse 
going  by  a  narrow  canseway,  with  soft  unmade  earth  on  either 
side,  and  constantly  forced  to  stop  to  allow  the  long  strings  of 
thir^  or  for^  pack-horses  that  blocked  the  way  to  sqneeze 
by,  as  they  carried  their  merchandise  to  the  towns.*  But  for 
those  who  could  afford  it,  there  was  the  one  stage-coach  which 
up  to  1754  started  from  the  Orassmarket  once  a  monUi, 
making  in  twelve  or  sixteen  days  the  passage  to  London, 
which  was  accompanied  by  such  perils,  real  or  imaginary,  that 
timid  passengers  made  their  wills  before  setting  forth.'  At 
that  time,  however,  a  private  chaise  Bometimes  woold  traverse 
the  route  at  the  rapid  rate  of  only  six  days. 

In  consequence  of  the  small  number  of  passengers  on  the 
roada  in  those  days  of  bad  travelling,  the  inns  in  Scotland 
were  miserable  in  the  extreme.  In  country  towns  they  were 
mean  hovels,  with  dirty  rooms,  dirty  food,  and  dirty  attendants.' 
The  Englishman,  as  he  saw  the  servants  without  shoes  or 
stockings,  as  he  looked  at  the  greasy  tables  withont  a  cover, 
and  saw  the  bntter  thick  with  cow  -  hairs,  the  coarse  meal 
served  without  a  knife  and  fork,  so  that  he  had  to  use  his 
I  or  a  daap  -  knife,  the  one  glass  or  tin  can  1 


>  CkmpbeU's  Linn  o/Oit  Chitif-Juttiea,  IST4,  iiL  170. 

*  Bmfl«a'  Uvf  (^fftt  Rtgtneert,  lit  26. 

*  Smollett's  Baderick  Randan,  ohftp.  tUL 

*  NetB  sua.  Aeet.  ScMand  (Luurk),  p.  206. 

*  Creech's  Fufpiive  Piaei,  p.  63.  There  appeued  ths  followfug  tdrertinineDt 
in  Eiitiburffh  Oaurant,  Jul;  1,  1754 :  "  The  Edinbargh  itagB-ooaoh  for  the  better 
MMmmodatioii  of  paanngen  will  be  altered  to  &  neat  genteel  two-end  glue 
msobine  hang  on  ateel  iprrngB,  exceeding  light  and  easy  to  go  in  10  da]r«  in 
nimnier  uid  12  iu  winter  on  every  alternate  Toeeday."— Grant'*  Old  and  New 
Edinburgh,  ii,  15. 

■  Bart's  LtOtn,  i.  13,  14S  ;  a«iUUman'*  Uagtaine,  1766, 
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round  the  company  from  mouth  to  mouth,  his  goige  rose. 
The  contract  with  the  English  hostelries  was  terrible — there 
ereiTthiug  was  charming  for  its  cleanliness,  comfort,  coonesa, 
and  cooking.  It  was  the  wearied  baveUer's  haven  of  rest 
after  long  dostj  stages,  associated  witii  ease  and  civility,  good 
drink,  good  fare,  good  beds,  and  good  company  beside  the 
genial  parlour  fire.  But  in  Scotland  the  hoetelriea  even  in 
large  towns  afforded  more  entertainment  for  beast  than  for  man. 
They  were  more  fit  for  stabling  than  for  lodging.^  Even 
when  Captain  Topham  arrived  in  Edinburgh  in  1774,  and 
was  recommended  to  one  of  the  best  inns  in  the  city,  he  was 
driven  out  of  it  by  the  dirt  aad  discomfort,  by  the  rooms  filled 
with  carters  and  dzoveis,  tiie  filthy  bedrooms,  the  smells  and 
sightB,  and  he  sought  refuge  in  a  lodging  in  a  fourth  or  fifth  fiat, 
sl^tly  lees  unpleasant,  and  a  vast  deal  dearer.  It  would  there- 
fore seem  that  the  condition  of  these  houses  bad  little  improved 
mnce  Uie  beginning  of  the  century.  With  eloquent  emotion 
Dr.  Johnson  was  wont  to  speak  of  the  delightful  comforts  of 
an  Epgliah  tavern ;  it  is  not  in  similar  stratoB  he  cotild  speak 
of  Scottish  inns.  When  in  1773  the  lexicographer  came 
north,  he  was  lodged,  till  Boswell  took  him  to  James's  Court, 
in  the  "White  Horse"*  in  the  Canongata,  which  was  bad 
though  the  best  in  the  town ;  but  with  more  luck  he  went  to 
the  "Saracen's  Head"  in  Glasgow,  built  twenty  years  before, 
which  was  the  first  inn  in  the  west  that  ever  gave  decent 
accommodation.  The  redeeming  feature  of  these  places  was 
their  cheapness — the  tavern  ordinary  was  only  4d.,aDd  the  claret 
— the  only  thing  Englishmen  could  praise — was  good  and  cheap, 
costing  only  Is.  a  quart  in  the  early  yeare  of  the  century.' 

■  Jimnt^  to  North  ^  Suglaaid  and  Satland  t»  1704,  printal;  printed  181S ; 
M»tkj't  Jovnut  An>>vJk  SeoUamd,  173B  ;  Ewn^Tty  Clinker;  LtUerM  from 
BiiniuTgX,  17711.  HoatalriM  in  Sdiubnfglt  ware  meant  rathsr  Tor  pntiiiig  np 
hona*  than  tnTaUers,  who  wsra  eipeotcd  to  leek  lodgings  eluwhera.  In  St. 
Ituy'a  Wj^d  kD  inn  bad  itabling  for  100  honaa,  and  a  alied  for  20  ouriagei. 

*  Itdt^Der»tediiitoao*mer'aiim,andoea«edtobe«TeDfitforthat— "Ab«M 
han\,"  Sir  W.  Boott  calla  it.— Boswall's  JdhtuoK  (Croker'a  edit,X  1813,  p.  297. 

■  Fonli*  of  B»T«I(ton  enten  in  hia  Aecompt  Bookti  "To  dinner  with  tlu 
Pnsidant  ud  oyr  [other]  lotda  of  Seeaion  £1 :  7i.  Scota  "  (p.  3£1).  Tareni  Bill  of 
Dunbar  of  lliiuidarton  fn  1700:  "Item  for  20  dajea  d7et  to  fooraelf  and 
MiTant  £07.08.00."— Dunbar'a  Sotiai  Lift,  p.  39.  Carlrls  pa;a  Sa.  6d.  for  foai 
daya'  board  and  lodging  at  an  inn. — Carljle'a  AvtAiogra^y,  p.  PS. 
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Communicatioii  by  letter  in  tlie  first  half  of  the  century 
was  as  slow  and  uncertain  as  by  person,  and  correspondence 
was  rare  between  town  and  country  people.  The  marvela  of 
caoography  in  the  old  epistlee  amply  testify  that  their  writws 
wrote  with  dif&oulty  and  spelt  by  chance.'  &&er  the  Union 
of  1707  the  post  was  reformed  in  Scotland.  The  whole 
establishmeDt  coat  only  £1000  yearly;  the  general  poet- 
master  stationed  in  Edinbm^h  having  a  salary  of  £200,  and, 
employing  an  acconntant  and  two  clerks,  he  managed  easily 
the  entire  postAl  bnainess.  For  several  years  one  letteiH^arrier 
was  found  sufficient  to  distribute  all  the  letters  in  E^bui^b, 
Uiough  in  later  years  the  staff  was  increaaed  to  Uiree.  As 
the  cloees  were  labyrinthine,  the  fiats  high,  the  houses  un- 
numbered, the  addresses  of  the  n^uest,  it  is  evident  that  the 
correspondence  for  a  population  of  30,000  must  have  been 
extremely  limited.*  The  London  mail-bag  in  the  early  part 
of  the  century  was  sometimes  found  to  contain  only  one 
letter,  and  this  even  occurred  once  so  late  as  1746.  Six  days 
were  spent  by  poet-boys  on  the  road  to  London,*  when  they 
carried  their  small  consignment  in  a  portmaoteao  behind 
them,  and  it  sometimes  occurred  that  in  crossing  a  river  the 
poet-boy,  home,  and  \m^  disappeared  and  were  never  seen  again ; 
and  in  the  ooni\ision  of  an  inn  refireshment,  it  happened  that 
the  letters  were  returned.*     AH  letters  were  at  first  convqred 

*  3ajoa'tSi»t.  o/Fatl  Offlat;  Lm^t  Mitt,  of  Po$t  Qfflet  in  SeoOand.  "I  wh 
infbnned  SO  ;ean  igo  (i.*.  17S0)  by  offioiali  who  hid  bara  emplojtd  in  the  poet- 
office  that  ProTost  Aleiandsr,  tha  only  banker  at  the  beginning  of  the  centmy, 
had  often  raoeived  a  aoIiUry  letter  by  die  London  mail "— Somemlle't  Own  lAft, 
p.  G86.     Ohamben'  MinoT  AiMquOitt  qf£din.  p.  204. 

*  Spaeimena  of  addreaaea  of  lettera  in  1702;  "fibr  Hr.  Arab.  Dombar  of 
Thnnderatown  t«  be  left  at  Oaptain  Dnmbar's  writing  chamber  at  the  Iron  Berell 
third  atone  below  the  croae  norUi  end  of  the  doea  at  Edinburgh  " ;  "fforOaptafa 
Phillip  Anatrather  of  New  Qrange  atte  his  lodgeing  a  litle  abore  ths  fountain 
well  aonth  aide  of  the  atreet  Edenbonrgh."-'Danbar'B  Sadal  lAft,  p.  SI.  In  1781 
there  were  aiz  letter-carriers  in  Edinburgh. — Lang's  Sial. 

*  Strange  to  aay,  the  poet  eatabliabed  in  less  took  half  the  time  performing 
the  joomey  between  London  and  Edinborgh,  doing  it  in  three  daya. — Amot's 
SitL  <^  Edin.  p.  6S7.  In  17M  letteie  oouTeyed  between  theae  two  cittea  in  fonr 
daya.— JKd.  p.  5SS. 

*  In  172G  and  b  17SS,  1734,  the  poet-boy  waa  drowned  or  faU  off  hia  hone 
In  the  rirer ;  in  1720,  1728,  the  mail-bag  waa  Tatnmed  with  aame  latten.— 
ObambM*'  AmdU,  iiL  G18. 
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to  towns  by  foot-numers — who  never  ran — carrying  them 
as  far  as  Thuiso  and  InTernese.  They  set  out  twice  a  week 
to  Gla^ow,  leaving  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  at  twelve  o'clock 
at  night  and  anivirg  on  the  evening  of  the  next  day ;  bat 
by  1717  there  was  b^on  a  hoise-post,  which  left  at  eight  at 
night  and  arrived  at  six  next  morning — its  appearance  in  Tron- 
gate  being  announced  to  the  citizens  by  the  firing  of  a  gun. 
Some  years  later,  to  the  more  distant  towns,  post-boys  went  on 
honeback  instead  of  on  foot  as  of  old.  Thrice  a  week  they 
aet  forth  on  their  sorry  nf^  to  the  largest  towns,  and  twice 
a  week  to  the  smaller,  while  those  letter-carriers  who  still 
went  on  foot  went  only  once  a  week  to  Uieir  several  places. 
Slowly  the  post-boys  ambled  on,  stopping  two  nights  on  the 
road  &om  Edinburgh  to  Aberdeen,  pausing  leisnrely  to  Te&eeh 
themselves  and  rest  their  horses;  for  it  was  not  till  1760 
that  b^s  were  carried  on  from  stage  to  stage  by  different 
postmen  and  by  fresh  relays  of  horses  to  the  far-out  offices. 
There  were  only  thirty-four  post-towns  for  some  time  in  all 
Scotland,^  and  the  difficulty  was  for  people  to  know  how  to 
get  letteis  or  to  learn  that  there  were  letters  to  get  The 
postman  dared  not  deliver  them  to  any  person  on  the  way, 
but  must  carry  them  to  the  terminal  post-office,  where  they 
might  remain  uncalled  for  in  dnst  and  obecnrity  till  chance 
discovered  their  existence  to  their  owners.  Cadgers  and 
carriers  could  bring  them  more  easily  and  more  safely,  and 
often  did  so,  though  in  violation  of  the  law,  which  forbade 
under  penalty  wij  such  infringement  of  the  monopoly  of  the 
State.  When  this  slow  and  unsure  transmission  of  news 
prevailed  it  was  inevitable  that  tidings  of  public  events 
penetrated  fitfully  to  remoter  districts.*  Ministers  supplicated 
for  the  king's  lot^  life  weeks  after  his  lamented  Majesty  had 

'  For  Mina  7«h«  kftar  1707.  The  poatma«t«n  of  Haddington  and  Cookbonu- 
patlt  had  a  nlir;  of  £60,  being  on  ths  maia  lins  to  England,  while  those  of 
OlaagoiT  and  Aberdaon  had  £26  each,  thooe  of  Dundee,  Hontroee,  and  InTemwe 
215,  and  thsae  of  Ayr  and  Dninrriea  only  £12.— Joyos'a  Sixt.  of  Pm  Offet.  In 
1781  tbora  wan  140  poet-offioea,  and  in  1701,  1C4.— Lang's  Hi^  i/ FoA  Offiet  int 
SeaOaiid.  Beranoe  of  Poet-Offioe  in  Scotland  in  1707  waa  £1101 ;  in  1764, 
£8927  ;  in  1778,  £31,000.— ikinoft  Hiat.  p.  641. 

*  Before  1756  then  waa  no  poat^office  in  the  Hebridee,  and  not  one  in  all 
Om  Waat  Highlanda  beyond   the  Chain.— Walker'a  Am.   BiO.  <lf  HtMdta, 
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been  buried ;  and  in  the  loi^  specific  prayers  "  many  a 
tdme,"  it  was  said  by  a  long-auffeier,  "  I  thanked  God  for 
girii^  us  a  gloiioua  Tictoi7  when  we  had  been  shamefully 
beaten,  for  inspiring  coarage  in  the  troops  when  they  had  run 
away ;  for  success  granted  to  our  arms  in  battles  that  were 
never  fought,  for  deliverance  &om  plots  that  were  never  formed." 
Few  would  have  the  charming  frankness  of  the  Highland 
minister  of  Alness,  who,  finding  that  his  information  had  been 
erroneous,  said  from  the  pulpit,  "  My  brethren,  it  was  a'  lees  I 
tell't  ye  last  Sabbath."  ^ 

Owii^  to  the  inirequency  of  travelling,  there  was  at  least 
one  class  of  criminals  from  wbtdi  Scotland  was  exempt,  and  that 
was  of  highwaymen.  That  fraternity,  so  large  and  prosperous 
beyond  the  border,  was  here  unknown ;  they  would  have  grown 
weary  of  waiting  for  passengers  to  waylay,  and  died  of  poverty 
from  finding  so  little  to  plunder  from  their  persons, 

VII 

Amid  the  resources  of  civilisation,  one  of  the  least  trust- 
worthy,  though  the  most  self-confident,  was  that  of  medicine. 
The  gross  empiricism  of  its  practitioners,  the  lack  of  scientific 
knowledge,  the  use  of  preposterous  methods,  the  ignorance  of 
all  rational  remedies,  were  as  marked  as  in  the  middle  i^es.* 
The  sciences  of  physio  and  surgery  were  in  their  infonoy,  and 
till  1726  in  Edinburgh  and  1740  in  Glasgow  there  was 

1  LMmfrom  a  BltuJamilh,  etc,  17GS ;  Memimt  of  a  SighUutd  Lad]/  (Him 
Gnut  of  Botbiemiirchiu),  p.  192. 

*  Ths  feea  were  not  «xorbit»nt  Ch&^^  of  Kenneth  Uaokeuiie,  "Chyr 
Aporw"  in  Slffn,  1719-20,  to  the  Uird  ofThnndertaii :  "Cephiliok  powdw, 
2*.  Soots;  2  ox.  oeataniy,  *t. ;  Tomitorj,  10b.  ;  mne  pott  of  uie  deousrj,  lis.  ; 
garg«riaiD,  £1 :  Uto."— Dunbar'e  Sodal  lAJt,  L  21.  Fees  charged  in  1721  by  • 
praotitiotier  of  ohjiae  and  medicins  Bgaimt  patients  who  refused  to  pay:  "1, 
to  J.  W.,  HI  pounds  Soots  as  being  for  serendl  tymes  letting  blood  of  his  wyffe 
and  giTing  phidok  to  her,  and  my  painss  in  going  S  severall  tymes  to  hia  honae 
being  1  tnilea  distant  frae  myne.  2,  W.  N.,  a  gninie  as  being  a  moderate  and 
raasooabls  MtisAuitian  for  my  paines  and  eipenjes  in  making  np  plaisten  and 
other  medicaments  to  performing  a  oore  npon  his  noae  when  the  lanie  was  cat  off 
by  J.  Bartholemew  as  alledged — deducting  2  shills.  steig.  paid.  S,  J.  H.>  elerso 
pounds  Scots  »s  being  for  my  paines  in  being  several!  t^mas  to  his  house  asiog 
dru^  and  seretsll  medicaments  to  him  whsa  he  was  under  a  oonsnmption  and 
wherof  I  oared  him." — Hector's  Jvdmat  Reoordt,  p.  102. 
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no  UniveiBity  school  oi  qualified  professor.  Those  men 
<»ily  could  get  any  insight  into  their  profession  who  went 
abroad  to  stady  at  Lejden  nnder  BoerbaaTe  or  in  Paris.  Others 
learned  tbeir  art  in  the  Bicloroom  of  tbe  patient,  or  in  the  Bbops 
of  cbiratgeona  Bat  aa  a  rule  the  art  of  healing  was  in  the 
bands  of  the  chimigeon- apothecaries,  who  bad  learned  the 
tittle  they  kuew  when  servii^  their  apprenticeship  to  un- 
edncated  country  surgeons,  who  acted  as  general  practitioners, 
and  whose  dn:^gB  they  bad  made  up  in  the  closets  where 
^Saesj  wielded  the  pestle.  It  is  tme  that  tbeir  fees  were 
small,  and  it  once  was  usual  for  a  doctor  to  get  tbe  gift  of 
a  hat  or  "  propynee "  of  malt  or  meal  for  aervicee ;  yet  there 
was  ample  need  for  all  the  skill  and  knowledge  of  the  profession 
in  tboee  days,  when  aanitation  was  unknown,  when  the  mansions 
of  the  greatest  were  without  the  most  mdimentary  and  essential 
conveniences  of  cleanliness,  when  there  were  epidemics  which 
passed  with  &tal  virulence  over  tbe  population,  when  ague 
arose  yearly  from  tbe  marshy  soil,  disabling  its  thousands,  when 
8mall>poz  ravaged  tbe  community,  and  feveni  came  throngh 
filth.  Ladies  were  troubled  with  the  "  vapours,"  and  it  must 
be  owned  Uiat  neither  ladies  nor  gentlemen  were  free  from  Uie 
tronble  of  the  itch.'  When  aokness  broke  out  the  cbiruigeon- 
apotbeoary  was  sent  for,  and  came  witb  his  lancets,  boluses, 
confections,  and  electuaries  in  his  saddle-bags,  and  tbe  big  sand- 
glass in  bis  capacious  skirt  pocket  to  count  the  patient's  pulse.* 
The  inevitable  panacea  for  almost  every  disease,  according 
to  tbe  practdce  of  tbe  age,  was,  of  course,  "  blood-lettii^ " ; 
and  in  those  days  there  was  more  bloodshed  in  peace  than 
in  time  of  war.  Even  in  perfect  health  a  gentleman  thought 
tiiat  be  could  not  preserve  bis  constitution  unless  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  he  was  "  let  blood."  There  is  no  more 
frequent  charge  in  medical  bills  than  for  phlebotomising, 
and  there  is  one  item  which  seems  mysterious  in  old  house- 
hold account-books — "  to  drink  money  to  the  surgeon's  man  to 
take  away  tbe  pellets,"  tbe  "  pellets  "  being  the  little  leaden 

I  "ToHiMHelenCTMbie,  aDTafompoDitsnditoh,  £S:et.";  "Th»  Sheriff 
of  Many  for  itoh,  £6 ;  Ot.  Soots,"  sra  items  in  %  doctor*!  bill*  at  the  md  of  the 
pTCoading  ottAna^.—Seal.  SoeUly  ef  Antiquarit*.  ir.  181.  Other  itenu  u«  for 
"Kroroloot  cbonlfi"  (ghaeki),  "Uviten,"  and  "cookhectioka." 

*  Obwnbera'  Tradtiiont,  I  106. 
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compaasea  uaed  for  two  or  three  Aa.ji  to  prevent  undue  bleed* 
ing.  Had  a  child  the  "  kink-boast "  (whoopii^-flough)  ?  Then 
five  leeches  most  be  put  behind  the  ear.  Had  be  the  head- 
ache 7  Then  ten  or  twelve  leeches  muat  be  placed  round  the 
temple.  Cures  for  the  curious  diseaaea  were  not  for  to  seek — 
spiders,  frogs,  wonus,  and  "  alatera,"  or  wood-lice,  were  to  be  got 
in  the  ahmbbery ;  ^  phTsio  harba,  auoh  as  Solomon'a  seal, 
agrimon7,  rosemary,  and  penuTToyal,  were  growing  in  die 
garden ;  and  from  these  were  made  at  once  confeotiODS, 
electuariea,  and  vomitories.'  For  jaundice  as  an  admiraUe  onie 
were  prescribed  borat  earthworms  in  a  decoctdon  of  wormwood, 
while  consumption  was  coonteracted  by  "  colewort  well  boiled 
and  often  eaten,"  or  "  by  snails  boiled  in  cow's  milk."  A  case 
of  convnlMons  was  treated  with  an  application  of  eheep'a 
Inngs,  or  by  young  pigeons,  whelpa,  or  chickens  "  alit  in  the 
middle."  If  the  doctor  found  his  patient  in  an  attack  of 
palsy,  he  would  anoint  the  part  affected  with  a  "  preparation  of 
camomile,  white  lilias,  an  hypeiion  of  hour-tree  and  me,  earth- 
worms and  goose  grease."  "  The  person  suffering  &om  pleurisy 
must  take  a  ball  of  horse's  dung,  well  dried,  beat  into  powder, 
drink  it,  and  be  will  be  cured  " — so  said  Dr.  CSark,  the  most 
fashionable  physician  in  Edinburgh,  whose  fee  was  a  guinea  in 
days  when  guineas  were  extremely  scarce.'  The  same  eminent 
doctor — a  skilful  practitioner  and  a  fine  ftlnwicftl  scholar  to 
boot — gave  a  well-paid  direction  to  Sir  Eobert  Gordon  in 
1739  to  cure  hie  son:  "Give  him  twice  a  day  the  juice  of 
twenty  slatters  squeezed  through  a  muslin  be^."  These 
"slaters,"  alias  millepeds,  alios  wood-lice,  were  in  ctmatant 

>  Bofb,  or  toad,  wu  lutd  inwudlj  for  drop*;  vaA  oatmrdly  for  owImiiidIm  ; 
■Utoii,  othorwiM  WDod'Iio^  or  ohnrch  bngl^  war*  oonunnided  for  wlk,  oonmbiaiHi 
and  ouioer,  for  piJiy,  li«uUcb«a,  and  epilepay ;  eartiiworm* — "to  prMtm  tfatm 
tbo  loDgMt  and  fattut  ong-ht  to  b«  slit  up,  wall  waahad,  and  than  dried  " — oaad 
for  ipaama,  jauiiduNi,  or  gout ;  Tlpan  pnwjribod  for  djaentarj,  ague,  and  (mall- 
poi ;  eior«ta  of  ahoop,  hana,  aoir,  and  dog  mada  ap  fn  dtcoctioii*  and  dnmk 
for  Tariooi  ailmenta. — Zedurt*  an  Materia  Mtdian,  from  HS.  of  Dr.  Chaj.  Alalon, 
Profanor  of  Botany,  Edinbtirgb,  !  toIs.  177S. 

»  In  1712therniflanacooantof  "thelairdof  Kariact  [KUrarook]  jr.,  debtor 
to  A.  Fatonon,  chji-apothecaira  at  Inrsmsu,  for  tonilago  flowor,  maiden-hair, 
mooHor,  hana-tail,  St.  John's  irort,  pannjrojal,  althaa  root,  whit«  lilj  root, 
fenagTMk  *aed,"  aa  harba  for  medicine. — Tki  Stmt  <^  SUnaxKk  (Spalding  Club), 
p.  890. 

■  SoeioJ  lAfi  m  Maraytkirt,  2nd  eeriee,  p.  146. 
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reqaest,  the  servftnt  being  sent  out  to  the  garden  to  upturn 
atonss,  under  which  the  vermin  nestled,  and  to  gather  tbem  for 
bottling.  That  the  quantity  of  tbem  in  demand  was  enormous 
we  may  see  from  a  prescription  by  the  great  Dr.  Pitcaim  to 
heal  the  scurvy :  "  Take  2  Iba.  of  shavings  of  sarfe  cut  and 
sliced,  boil  in  3  gallons  of  wort,  put  barm  in  it,  \  lb.  of  cmda 
antimony,  with  4  ounces  sharp-leaved  docks,  barrel  it,  then 
pDt  in  dried  rosemary  with  the  juice  of  400  or  600  sclaters 
aqaeezad  tiirough  linen  into  the  barrel  When  it  is  20  days 
bottled  drink  it"  Ague,  the  dreaded  trouble  in  those  marshy 
days,  was  combated  by  drugs  which  left  the  disease  triumphant ; 
for  these  ooncootions  were  "  mouaear  beaten  with  salt  and 
vinegar  spfJied  to  Uie  wrists,"  or  "a  little  bit  of  oz-dui^ 
dmnt  wi^  half  a  scruple  of  masterwort."  When  Dr.  Archibald 
Fitoaim  is  consulted  in  1704  on  a  case  of  small-pox,  be  writes, 
"  for  the  use  of  the  noble  and  honourable  family  of  March,"  a 
prescription  wherein  he  recommends — "  after  the  pox  appears 
and  fever  is  gone  steep  a  handful  of  sheep's  purles  in  a  large 
mutdikin  of  hysop  water,  then  pour  it  off  and  sweeten  it  with 
syrup  of  red  poppies,  and  then  drink  it."  Other  medicines  in 
common  use  contained  brains  of  hares  and  foxes,  snails  burnt 
in  the  shell,  powder  of  human  skull  and  Egyptian  mummy, 
burnt  hoo&  of  horses,  calcined  cockle-shells,  pigeon's  blood,  aahee 
of  little  Arc^js — ^like  to  the  diabolical  contents  of  the  witches' 
cauldron  in  Madnih} 

If  the  country  mansion  contained,  as  it  usually  did,  a  copy 
of  The  Poor  Man's  Phyaioian,  by  the  femous  John  MoncriefT 
of  Tippermalloch,*  besides  these  remedies  might  be  learned 
other  cures,  of  which  the  snigeon  was   probably  doubtful, 

>  Wodroir  infbrmi  his  wlfs  th>t  buou — eonimtioii  formed  in  tb«  ■toautoli  of 
pwti — i*  Uk<m  to  onn  imall-poz.  He  bid*  bar  "let  blood  if  70111  ititahoontiiiDe 
and  take  ■TOimti&"—Ctor«|potti«K»,  17SS.  Thei^Tmoe^imaof  B07BI  OoUeg* 
of  Fbpkdaiu,  London,  1738,  raoommenda  enoh  reniedie»  ««  abora ;  Materia 
Mtdiea  of  1711  for  Edinbnrgh  retaina  them.  Pitcairn  aaserted  tlut  the  dooton 
did  not  know  hoir  to  tieet  amaU'pox,  and  langhsd  heartilj  at  the  two  phpioiana 
who,  he  a  Mill  la.  hmd  killed  by  theii  treatment  Sir  B.  Sibbald'a  danghten,  whfle 
hla  own  was  u  pnpoateroiu.--<]halnieTs'  lAft  qfSuddiman,  p.  SI. 

'  ••  Ttu  Foot  Man'i  Phytieian ;  or,  Ou  Seeeili  0/ Oit/anunu  John  MoneHtf  if 
T^iptrmalloA,  being  a  ohoioe  colleotian  of  rimple  and  eaaj  mnediea  for  matt  dia- 
tampon,  rerj  uaeful  to  all  penona,  especial];  tboae  of  k  poorer  oondition.  Third 
edit  ouefnUj  oorrected  and  emended,  to  whiob  is  added  tlie  method  of  During 
the  ■mell-poz  and  aoDrry  b;  the  eminent  Dr.  Arch.  rit<:sim. "    Edinburgh,  1781 . 
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but  in  which  the  people  still  retained  their  faith  intact 
Here  waa  to  be  read  aa  remedy  for  "  falling  sickness "  in 
children :  "  Take  a  little  black  Buddng  puppy  (but  for  a  girl 
take  a  bitch  whelp),  choke  it,  open  it,  take  out  the  gall,  pat  it 
all  to  the  child  in  the  time  of  the  fit  wit^  a  little  tile-tree 
flower  water,  and  you  shall  see  him  cured  aa  it  were  by  a 
miracle  presently."  For  the  whitlow  in  the  finger :  "  Stop  the 
finger  into  a  cat's  ear  and  it  will  be  whole  in  half  an  boor." 
In  case  of  pestilential  fever:  "Have  a  cataplasm  oS  snails 
beaten  and  put  to  Uie  soles  of  the  feet"  For  watery  humour 
in  the  eyes :  "  Put  pigeon's  blood  hot  to  the  eyes,  or  a  youz^ 
caller  pigeon  slit  in  the  back."  Among  the  ooncoclions, 
centauries,  and  vomitories  are  ingredients  which  it  would  be 
hateful,  disgusting,  to  describe — not  to  speak  of  swallowing — 
which  were  recommended  for  on  in  the  centniy  by  country 
practitioners,  even  after  they  were  being  dis(»«dited  by  tiie 
more  en%htened  men  of  the  profession.^  It  says  mudi  for 
the  vigorous  constitutions  of  the  people  tiiat  under  luch  a 
barbarous  state  of  the  "  healing  art "  ^e  rate  of  mortality  of 
our  fore&then  was  so  moderate. 

When  any  one  was  out  of  health  or  spirits  a  wiser  and 
fovourite  recommendation  was  for  the  patient  to  go  to  Moffat 
Wells — the  Buxton  of  Scothmd — or  to  the  "goat's  milk."*  Id 
spite  of  diffioultiee  from  execrable  roads,  they  travelled  on 
horseback  into  the  H%hlands,  where  they  drank  the  milk  of 
goatfl  as  a  sovereign  cure  for  many  an  ailment.  In  tiiose  times 
many  gentlemen  went  "  to  the  goat's  whey  "  annually,  as  now 
they  go  to  Harrogate. 


It  was  a  dangerous  thing  to  be  ill,  an  expensive  thing  to 
die,  and  often  a  ruinous  thing  to  be  buried — the  cost  of  a 
funeral  sometimes  being  equal  to  a  year's  rental*     Whenever 

'  llionuon'i  Lift  <if  OuHtn,  ii.  661  aq. 

■  "Iq  Judb,"  Wodrow  write*  in  172fl  to  Lord  Qnage,  "tH  &»  ministen 
ibout  Glasgow  wan  oot  of  town  at  the  goat'smilk." — AtitUeda  Scaliea,  U.  IM. 
TbomlOD'l  Lift  <lf  CulUtt ,-  Amiiltm  Mtnunn,  p.  SS. 

■  At  Jolm  Oriergon  of  Dig's  death  among  the  Bipenses  an  mentioued 
"  S  bottoli  olarit  when  the  M»r  clonth  was  put  on ;  1  bottel  of  olarit  whan  ths 
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tiie  breath  vas  oat  of  the  body  the  preparations  were  made :  the 
winding-sheet  of  wool,  the  woollen  Btockings  for  the  corpse's 
feet ;  the  Ijke-wake  or  watching  by  the  dead  night  and  A&j 
by  watchers  who  received  their  frequent  re&eshment ;  the  body 
laid  out  on  view  for  all  who  wished  to  see  the  "  corp  "  in  the 
room,  with  chaiiB  and  other  furniture  covered  with  white  linen. 
When  means  allowed  it  the  chimrgeon  half-embalmed  the 
body  and  provided  a  cerecloth  to  envelope  Uie  corpse.^  The 
invitations  to  the  fnneisl  having  been  sent  out  on  folio  gUt- 
edged  sheets,  friends  came  fix>m  far  (md  near  to  pay  their  last 
respects  to  his  memory,  and  their  last  attentions  to  his  cellar. 
The  feast  was  lavish  and  prolonged — the  minister  saying  the 
bleflsing  over  the  meat  at  vast  length,  which  constituted  the 
wh<de  of  his  funeral  service,  and  in  which  he  "  improved  the 
ocoasiOD  "  with  equal  solemnity  and  prolixity.  The  glass  went 
round  with  giddying  rapidity.  The  sack,  claret  and  ale  from 
ttie  stonpa  disappeared,  and  too  often  the  moamers  eat  till  they 
conld  not  stand,  and  then  with  fimereal  hilarity  or  sodden 
solemnity  the  company  followed  the  remains  to  the  grava* 
Blinking  was  the  favourite  vice  of  the  century ;  it  brought  no 
shame,  and  it  seemed  to  impair  no  constitution.  A  man  who 
had  himself  enjoyed  immensely  many  a  festivity  at  his  bosom 
friends'  funerals  was  anxious  that  his  ne^hbonrs  should  enjoy 
equally  unstinted  satisfaction  at  his  ovm  death.  "  For  God's 
sake,  give  them  a  hear^  drink  "  were  a  d3dng  laird's  touching 
gnre  «Io«tlia  wu  pot  on,"  tud  tA  "the  ooffining  when  ths  Udyt  wm  1  bottrl 
okrlt,  3  bott«li  white  wina  uid  1  bottal  cwuuy."  In  hot,  ersiy  itiga  of  th* 
iNnmony  wm  pnnotn»t«d  with  drink. — Fargonon's  Laird  (^  Lag,  p<  2G2. 

'  Ths  "  eennloth  "  pat  on  ths  body  &ft«r  ■  modified  embalming,  mad  unong 
ifabeT  nliMni  In  1720  "  uie  Urge  oerecloth  £0S :  IS  :  1  Soota  "  (£5  :  11a. )  wa«  the 
dwrge  by  the  aorgeoii ;  in  1790  it  oo«t  £10 :10a. — Dunoan'i  JtuuUyo/i'llyriofoiu 
»  OJiufiiw,  [k  Bfi.  "8auoUith,07l,  fnuikinoeiue,ftnd  other  neoeN«r*''ebjLrged 
In  \1\t.—TKaiM»  i^  Gaador,  p.  41S.  In  16IIS  "  Foi  2  oBuclotha  for  joni  Udiea' 
OMpe  £80,  uid  oil  and  ineenM  £4." — Sam  ^Kilrmodt,  p.  S88. 

*  In  1704  Lord  Whitelaw,  Jndge,  wu  bnried  at  the  coit  of  £S18I)  Seola,  or 
jHSt  aterg.,  mail j  eqnal  to  two  years'  Mlaiyin  thoaeda]^ — Sanuaj'a  5«<.  and 
SHfmwn, iL  71;  Feignason'aZotnlt/Za^iPp.  2G1,  2G2.  At  the  faneral  entertain- 
ment of  John  Grienon  of  Ltg  tiiere  dluppMred  S  dozen  of  wina,  not  to  eptak  of 
potatioaiof  ale  ;  at  fflr  Bobert  Orierson'i  obaeqwes  there  are  eharged  by  the  inn- 
keeper  10  doi,  wina — leaTing  a  oopiona  dnin  iii  hie  own  oellar  to  be  aooonnted 
far.  ^te  "Tivm"  appear  in  a  portontona  bill  of  "mat  geaae"  and  torkeji, 
diib  of  naat'a  tongne,  2  dot.  "mincht  pies,  roat  pigg>  tearta,"  oapona,  bairel  ol 
efrtera,  eaira  head  atewed  with  wine,  etc.  ato.  , 
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last  words  to  his  Bon.^  No  wonder  T^JngHnh  officers  witDessiiig 
these  fiinctiona  proDOonced  "  a  Scots  fimeral  to  be  merrier 
than  an  English  wedding."  The  obsecimes  of  a  H^hland  laird 
or  chief  was  a  still  more  somptaous  affair.  All  friends  and 
kioamen  within  a  hundred  miles  attended,  and  all  the  retainers 
and  vaaaals  were  present*  The  entertaining  of  gaesta  con- 
tinned  for  several  days.  A  toast-master  was  chosen  from  the 
company  at  the  feast;  the  healths  were  drunk  vooifeionaly, 
although  the  thanks  returned  were  not  always  coherent ;  liquor 
was  emptied  in  h(^sheads.  At  last  the  coit^e,  miles  long, 
set  out  to  the  kirkyord,  perhaps  many  miles  away,  witii 
tondiea  flaring,  coronachs  chanting,  or  pibroohs  wailing.  No 
wander  many  tales  were  told  of  such  an  event  happening  often, 
as  did  really  occur  at  the  funeral  of  the  mother  of  Forbes  of 
Cullodeo,  of  the  party  arriving  at  the  grave  only  to  discover 
that  the  corpse  bad  been  left  behind.' 

In  the  Lowlands,  in  quieter  style  the  procession  passed  on, 
while  the  kirk  bell,  hanging  on  a  tree,  was  jerked  into  fitful 
tolling  by  the  beadle,  ^e  ladies  (who  in  the  beginning  of  the 
century  were  clad  in  their  gayest  emd  brightest  dresses)  walked 
to  the  kirkyard  gate,  while  only  the  male  montnerB  stood  by 
the  grave.*  If  a  gentleman  had  lost  his  wife,  etiquette  and 
supposed  emotion  alike  required  that  the  husband  should  remain 
disconsolate  behind  in  the  house,  in  dangerous  proximity  to  the 
consolatory  drink  left  by  the  departed  guests.* 

In  Highlands  and  Lowlands  it  was  a  great  occasion  for  the 
poor,  the  blae-gowns,  and  the  vagranta.  TJsnally  a  laird  left  in 
his  will  so  much  meal  to  be  distributed  to  the  poor  at  bis  burial, 
and  every  be^ar  or  cripple  within  a  radius  of  fifty  miles,  who 
had  scented  bis  prey  bom  afar,  assembled  for  the  chance 
of  food   or  drink.'     The  presence  of  this    ragged,  greedy, 

>  Buuuy,  it  7S ;  Somorrllle,  p.  B73. 

*  Bnit'i  LtUtn,  L  219. 

*  BunwT'*  iSNtiond  Odd  iSiutfnMK,  U,  76  ;  "Bta^avi^*  LiMti^  L<nal  ami  Forim, 
P.S02. 

*  OdUkMa  Paper*.  1  S60. 

■  In  17S9  J>mM  Boawell  writea  after  tha  dnth  of  hti  irife:  "It  li  not 
anitomarj  in  Sootland  for  a  husband  to  attand  Ms  wife's  fonei*! ;  bat  I  reaolvad, 
if  I  poMibly  oonld,  to  do  ths  last  bonoois  m;*el£" — Baivitllia»ia,  p.  ISl,  editad 
by  a  Bopn. 

■  At  ths  faneral  of  Alsiander,  Earl  of  SgUotoD,  in  1738,  than  aMmblad 
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olamorons  crowd  in  the  courtyard  added  a  sordid  element  to 
the  scene. 

When  the  death  occurred  in  a  familyof  high  standing  the  door 
of  the  church  in  which  the  deceased  gentleman  was  wont  to  worship 
was  painted  black,  and  decorated  with  white  patches,  resemblii^ 
lag  commas  or  pears  or  tadpoles,  which  were  meant  to  represent 
tears  of  the  afiUcted  family  for  the  loss  of  the  departed.^ 

When  the  accounts  were  rendered  tiie  expenses  were 
pOTtentooa — Uie  bills  for  mourning,  food,  drink,  and  carrif^es 
amonntiDg  to  formidable  dimensions, — and  were  not  easy  to 
de&ay  out  of  an  income  which  was  probably  two-thirds  paid  in 
sheep,  oats,  capons,  eggs ;  and  certainly  the  heavily  wadaedett 
estate  could  not  bear  one  burden  more.  There  was  little  to 
set  by  for  tooherleas  daughters,  or  for  sons  who  must  seek  a 
living  in  any  occnpotiou,  however  humble.  The  widow,  be  she 
wife  of  noble,  baronet,  or  simple  laird,  was  provided  with  a 
jointure  which  needed  painful  economy.*  Many  a  dowager- 
oountees  in  an  Edinburgh  Sat  kept  her  little  state  on  £100  a 
year,  and  a  laurd's  or  baronet's  wife  managed  to  mamtain  a 
genial  but  hngal  hospitality  on  an  allowance  of  £50  or  £40  ; 
nor  was  it  thought  ui^ust  that  a  country  gentleman,  who 
had  received  with  his  wife  a  handsome  tooher  or  dowry  of 
3000  merks,  should  leave  her  an  annuity  of  300  merks, 
£16,  as  a  sufiQcient  provision.  Thus  people  tived,  died,  were 
buried,  and  bequeathed  in  the  olden  days. 

bttwMD  BOO  uid  1000  beggmn,  maaj  of  them  fnmi  IraUnd,  u  £80  mi  laft  foi 
dirtrflnitioii  in  ^ma. — 01umb«n'  Annaii,  fiL  BBS. 

>  FariAifSKeat,  b;W.  OrotMrt,  p.  307:— "1742,  Jnna  28.  For solonriiig 
Slid  t»»im%  the  ehnrch  doon  and  lettering  tham,  and  ooloDjiug  and  tMuing  th* 
wall  optMdte  to  jovr  burial-placa  uid  lattering  the  tame,  8*.  Soota  "  (aooonst  to 
QMlaiid  of  Unrdotton).  Thiacnitoniaf  ooraringtha  hoosB  front  door  with  bUok 
di*p«T  ooTMtd  with  tean  in  nlTer  paper  prevailed  in  Taaot.  Warrendar'i 
MartlMMmlmidtJu  Bomnqf  PobnarOi,'^  IS.  "  PaintiDg  the  doon  at  Nairn  for 
the  ftmanJ  "  ic  a  charge  In  17&S  at  the  death  of  a  laird  of  Eilrarook. — Som*  rf 
fUfiMoofc,  p.  438. 

*  The  laird  of  BemenjdeleaTM  hit  widow  a  jointnie  of  1800  merka,  and  there 
waa  expanded  at  hU  fnnenl  £142,  inolnding  £62  mouming  artlcloa  from  Eelaa 
fat  hia  danghten,  down  to  ISa.  Sd.  for  a  boll  of  meal  to  the  poor  and  2i.  for  tke 
bell-man.— BnaaeU'eiTavjri  qf  Semerwyit.  Sir  James  BmoUett  of  Bonhill  in  17SB 
laarea  bia  widow  a  jointure  of  £44 : 8 ;  ID.— Chamben'  Life  0/  SmotUii,  p.  217. 
Oorioiia  inftMtoet  of  thna  amall  proTinoni  are  given  in  Umra;'*  Old  Cardret, 
p.  86. 
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CHAPTER    II 

CODNTBT   800IBT7   AKD   OODNTBT   UFB 

17W-1S0O 

I 

Until  about  1760  the  life  of  Scottish  countTy  sodety  re- 
nituned  frugal,  homely,  and  proTincial  At  that  period,  how- 
ever, there  were  distinct  signs  of  a  great  change  coming  over 
tastes,  manneis,  and  habita  Wider  interests  b^an  to  stir  in 
the  country,  more  comfortable  ways  of  Mvvag  to  be  adopted  by 
the  people.  The  rise  of  fortunes,  which  we  have  elsewhere 
described,  due  to  the  sudden  increase  of  rental  from  land  and 
profits  from  trade,  wrought  a  transformation  in  the  style, 
tone,  and  domestic  economy  of  Scotland. 

As  old  country  bouses  became  decayed  or  insufEicient  for 
the  more  exacting  tastes  of  the  age,  new  mansions  were  built 
which  contrasted  strangely  with  the  homely  homes  of  simpler 
days — homes  which,  if  not  broken  down  to  form  byres  and 
dykes,  were  left  to  be  occupied  hy  the  farmers,  with  mder  ways 
even  than  their  lairdly  predecessors.  The  low-ceilii^ed  rooms, 
the  dark  and  draughty  passages,  the  narrow,  sashless,  small-paned 
windows,  the  walls  six  to  eight  feet  thick,  were  absent  frt)m  the 
new  mansions,  which,  if  they  had  little  archit«ctuial  beauty, 
bad  more  light,  more  space,  more  comfort  By  the  disappear' 
ance  of  the  old  houses  the  country  lost  little  in  picturesque- 
ness,  for  very  many  had  been  hopelessly  common-place,  with 
little  that  was  quaint  save  in  the  crow-stepped  gables  and 
rounded  turrets.  What  was  characteristic  and  striking  in 
aucient  Scotch  building  was  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the  larger 
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mansioiiB,  stately  and  spacious,  witii  their  corbelled  turrets, 
ornamented  dormers,  and  pointed  gable&  Many  of  these, 
fortunately,  remain  to  add  to  tiie  architectoral  beauty  of  the 
country,  and  to  ahow  the  taste  and  sldU  of  master  masoDB  in 
the  seventeentii  century  who  designed  and  built  many  of 
them.  Unhappily,  for  lovers  of  the  picturesque,  many  old 
quaint  peel-tower  residences  were  removed  to  make  way  for 
houses  of  an  "  improved "  class,  which  consisted  of  the  mock 
olaasic,  and  accorded  with  the  highest  taste  of  the  period.' 

There  were  equal  changes  going  on  within  the  walla  In 
Ute  old  rooms  had  been  the  rough,  solid  fumitnre,  which  had 
beeD  made  by  the  joiners  in  t^e  country  towns,  or  in  the 
big  woodyards  of  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow,  where  there  was  a 
supply  of  timber  kept  ready  for  every  purpose,  &om  axles  to 
sideboards,  from  joists  to  tables,  and  household  articles  were 
made  by  the  carpenters  to  suit  each  customer — and  fine  oak 
pieces  l^y  often  were,  which,  after  being  discarded,  another 
generation  began  to  prize.'  By  the  middle  of  the  century 
there  were  two  upholsterers  set  np  in  business  in  the  High 
Street,  Edinburgh,  who  imported  goods  from  England,  and 
gratified  the  new  demand  for  carpets  and  drawit^-room 
fomiture  of  finer  finish.  The  walls  of  the  rooms  either  had 
remained  coloured  plaster  or  bad  their  nakedness  covered  in 
rich  houses  with  arras,  or  leather,  for  paper  was  almost  never 
seen,  and  never  made  in  Scotland.  In  1745  an  adventurous 
tradesman  b^an  a  business  in  "painted  paper  for  hanging 
walls"  in  Edinbuigh — the  maker  confining  himself  to  two 
colours  with  des^na  of  a  rudimentary  taste.'  The  recess- 
beds  with  pluding  ourtainB  vanished  from  drawing-room  and 
bedroom ;  the  pewter  plates  and  dishes  went  the  way  of  their 
"  timber "  predecessors,  and  china  and  delf  came  in  their 
40tead,  greatly  to  the  encouragement  of  the  struggling  industry 
in  Leith  and  Glasgow ;  the  pewter  "  stoups  "  in  which  claret  bad 

1  HM^blwn  ftnd  Bon's  Catt^aiti  and  Domedk  ArMUOmv  n{  SteOaod, 
il  B79  ;  T.  6S6,  6V2-iZ. 

*  Saab  wu  the  tiiaber-jud  kspt  in  OUigov  by  tbe  brother.m-Uw  of  Jobn 
and  WLUiun  Hactor,  the  gnkt  AOAtoinUtt,  called  "Ameii"  Bnohuuto,  from 
hATing  bMD  preoantor  in  the  apiioopal  maeting-hoiue. — Paget'!  Z/^*  ^  Johti 
IfiaUer,  p.  86. 

■  AntoVt  Bidorj/ (/ Edinburgh,  1789,  p.  BOO. 
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b««ii  served,  when  bottles  coat  4cL  each,  gave  place  to  green 
glau  bottles,  which  the  glass-blowers  in  Letth  were  then  nujdng. 
The  hours  of  dinner  rose  from  one  o'dock  of  the  earlj 
part  of  the  centarj  to  two,  and  even  to  three  o'clock  in  fashioa- 
able  oirolea,  and  with  the  change  of  hour  came  grateful  changes 
of  service  and  diet.  The  food  was  not  always  now  put  down 
on  table  all  at  once,  and  two  conrses  came  to  tempt  Uie  palate 
and  appease  the  appetite.^  The  improvement  in  agriculture 
enabled  people  to  have  fresh  meat  all  the  year  round,  so  that 
it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  kill  the  "  mart "  and  subsist  on 
salted  beef  or  mutton  for  half  the  year.  Only  quaint-fashioned 
gentry  followed  the  oldea  ways.  There  was  Lord  Polkemmet, 
who,  with  bis  docile  honsehold,  methodically  ate  the  animal  &om 
nose  to  tail,  going  down  one  side  and  up  the  other,  till,  to  the 
relief  of  the  family,  the  salt  carcass  was  finished — only,  how- 
ever, making  way  for  another.  The  memories  of  those  old-world 
experiences  lasted  in  the  minds  of  persons  who  survived  to 
more  luxurious  days.  The  ancient  lady  who  still  continued  in 
the  next  century  the  venerable  custom,  and  whose  oz  killed  in 
November  lasted  her  half  the  year,  because  she  partook  of  it 
only  with  Mends  on  Sunday,  not  long  before  her  death  ui^ed 
her  neighbour.  Sir  Thomas  Lander,  to  dine  with  her  next 
Sabbath,  as  her  earthly  career  was  nearly  run,  saying,  in  vivid 
metaphor,  "  For  eb,  Sir  Thamas,  we're  terrible  near  the  tail 
end  noo  I " ' 

Yet  even  with  a  more  varied  mode  of  diet,  though  the 
everlasting  broth  (or  "  broath  " — for  so  all  society  spelt  and 
pronounced  it)  and  the  salt  meat  and  "  kain  hens "  wei« 
not  inevitable  at  a  repast,  thN«  were  still  severe  plainness 
in  the  cooking  and  monotony  in  the  fare ;  while  haggis, 
cockyleeky,  singed  sheep's  head,  friars'  chicken,  and  cabbiclaw 
simultaneously  allured  the  appetite.'     Even  at  a  nobleman's 

*  The  bM  In  hooMi  of  nun  of  podtion  >nd  weiJtl)  ean  b«  Iwnwd  ftom  the 
onlinat;  rMwrda  of  Anlaton  Hoiue  in  1748,  when  Lord  Prestdent  Ihmdw  livod : 
"  D«o.  1,  Snnd&j — Cockrleaky,  boiled  beef  tnd  greena,  roaat  gooee  (2  bottlw  of 
oluet,  S  whiU  irine,  2  itroDg  «]«).  Snpper — Untton  ■tair»d  with  tnniips,  drftvn 
«gp  (1  bottis  olarat,  1  white  wine,  1  •trong  ele).  Uand>;,  dinner — Peii  eoap, 
boiled  turkey,  roast  beef,  kpple  pie.  Sapper — Hiitton  iteak,  drawn  ^gs,  end 
gravy  potatoee,  my  lord'i  broeth.  Tnaedfty,  dinner — 8he«p'*-heed  broth,  ehouldar 
of  mutton,  roaet  gooae,  mnothered  tebbita." — Omond'e  Ar^vittim  Mtnwir*,  p.  lOS. 

»  Ooakbom'i  MtmaridU,  p.  68.  '  Topham'e  LtOtrt,  p  168, 
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table  about  1760'  there  might  be  no  rotables  seen;  and  the 
English  traveller,  about  1770,  allied  that  the  turnips — still 
always  called  "  neeps  " — appeared  aa  dessert'  Things,  how- 
ever, changed  a  little  later,  and  it  could  no  longer  be  maliciously 
asserted  that  the  Scots  had  no  fruit  bat  tumipa. 

Country  sports  and  occupations  had  somewhat  changed. 
Hawkiiig  was  growing  out  of  fashion ;  *  and  gentlemen  prided 
themselves  less  on  the  merits  of  their  &lcons.  Bnt  shooting 
became  more  a  pursuit ;  for  besides  the  abundant  sport  on  the 
wide-spreading  mooiB,  if  there  were  fewer  wild  duck  in  morass 
and  b<^  there  were  partridges  in  fields  where  the  newly-grown 
tomipe,  potatoes,  and  com  gave  cover,  which  a  few  years 
before  they  would  have  sought  for  in  vain  in  the  bare  waste 
or  marsh.  Agriculture  and  forestry  had  become  a  new  pastime 
and  occupation  in  the  country.  Gentlemen  were  everywhere 
busy  improving  their  residences,  as  much  outside  aa  inside ;  and 
where  ploughed  fields  and  heathery  wastes  had  come  up  to  the 
courtyard  or  front  door,  were  now  avenues  of  lime,  or  oak,  or 
elm.  Planting  and  &nning,  in  foot,  bad  become  the  absorbing 
passion  of  lairds,  young  and  old ;  and  a  very  expensive  one 
they  often  found  it  lliey  planted  in  every  hollow  and  on 
every  hill,  and  eagerly  watched  their  saplings  grow  to  trees,  to 
the  dismay  of  the  farmers,  who  r^arded  them  as  destructive 
to  the  soil  and  the  crops.  Lords  of  Session,  when  they  came 
back  iessa.  the  law-courte  to  their  country  houses,  were  fall 
of  eagerness  to  retnm  to  their  woods.  Lord  Karnes  and 
Lord  Dmainane,  the  moment  they  arrived  at  their  homes, 
although  it  was  dark,  were  out  wi^  lanterns  in  their  hands  to 
see  how  the  trees  bad  grown  since  last  they  saw  them ;  and 
Lord  Anchinleck  was  up  every  morning  by  five  o'clock  and  in 
the  "  policy  "  pruning  his  young  wood.  No  longer  did  lairds 
buy,  as  their  fathers  had  bought,  acorns  by  the  pound,  and 
chestnut  seed  by  the  ounce,  to  rear  in  the  shrubbery.     They 

I  WmIbj  writM  In  17S0 :  "  When  I  «m  in  SwtUnd  Brat  [17021,  eraii  kt  « 
noblunmn'a  tabU  we  hsd  onl;  flash  meftt  of  one  kind,  uid  no  Tegstables  of  any 
kind  ;  bat  now  they  &ra  u  plentiftil  here  m  in  EngUnd." — JoarnoX,  vol.  it. 
p.  418. 

■  S-mifivrtii  OUtUcerj  Tophun'i  Letter* /rom  BUnburgh,  p.  229. 

*  About  1750  in  the  Caltdonian  Mtmury  kdvertiBemanta  *m  (till  freqnent  ot 
the  finding  or  thelouof  hawki,  "vith  belli  uid  eilver  Terrell." 

,  Cooc^lc 
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planted  them  in  thoueands  and  tens  of  thousands  in  the  open 
ground. 

With  increase  of  incomes,  and  through  wider  intercourse 
with  society,  there  came  more  expenses — the  taste  for  dressing 
better,  entertaining  more,  and  travelling  farther,  which  the  im- 
proved roads  now  permitted.  There  is  clear  witness  to  the 
change  in  coaching  ways  in  the  fact  ^  that  formerly  all  the 
coaches  or  chaises  were  brought  over  expensively  firom  Holland, 
France,  or  England ;  that  only  in  1738  a  coach-work  was  first 
set  ap  in  Edinbm^gh  by  a  man  trained  in  London,  whence  he 
brought  north  the  tods  which  had  hitherto  been  unknown  in 
the  city.  Now,  where  their  fathers  had  modestly  gone  on  horec' 
back,  with  ladies  on  pillion  behind,  the  richer  lairds  had  their 
ooach,  with  their  horses  of  a  finer  breed  than  the  lll-groomed, 
small,  yet  clumsy  brutes  which  had  sufficed  in  the  past  Though 
households  were  conducted  on  less  frugal  order  than  before, 
when  servants  even  in  the  wealthier  establishments  had  salt 
meat  three  days  a  week,  and  broth  or  soup-maigre  the  rest, 
wages  were  moderate,  even  in  a  mansion  of  high  degree.* 

There  was  one  pemicions  custom — the  giving  of  "  vails  " 
or  presents,  which  really  had  the  effect  of  keeping  down  the 
wages  of  men-servants.  This  obnoxious  system  was  even  more 
inveterate  and  burdensome  in  England,  where  it  was  impossible 
to  dine  at  a  rich  man's  board  without  having  heavy  social  black- 
mail silently  extorted.  The  impecunious  author  could  not  dine 
with  his  noble  patron,  nor  the  half-starved,  full-&milied  curate 
dine  with  his  bishop,  witiiout  leaving  behind  him  a  guinea  in 
the  hands  of  menials  much  richer  than  himself ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence, was  forced  to  pawn  his  watch,  if  he  had  one,  or  do 
without  dinner  the  rest  of  the  week,  to  defray  the  expense  of 
sittii^  at  his  lordship's  table  for  an  hour.    The  departing  guest 

■  Arnoti  HiA  of  EiMnar^  p.  699.— B«foT«  th«  and  of  tlie  otntrtry  Edin- 
burgli  built  ooachw  wliioli  wen  exported  to  prinoipal  towns  on  the  B«ltia  uid 
to  St.  Petenbtug.  "Id  17SSftthouuDdcnne-bMkedoHTugas  ordered  for  Pub." 
— HMplierwn'i  AnnaU  of  Commwti,  it.  S5. 

'  Hoiue  MmnU  >t  OordonstOD  in  1710  were  paid :  "  Two  gentlemen,  £10  ; 
fira  nuida,  £S:0:1;  two  ooolu,  £.b;  two  porters,  £3;  groom,  £&:Ut."  In 
1758  the  Engluh  lioas«ke«per— who  urire*  ridiog  pillion— had  £7  "for  wedgea, 
including  tea  and  stig&r." — Dunbu's  Saadl  Lift  in  Formtr  Tvmat,  2nd  mtIm, 
p.  IM. 
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bad  to  nm  the  gauntlet  of  a  row  of  expectant  men  in  livery,  and 
two  OT  three  goineaa  was  a  common  sum — ten  guineas  not  an 
unknown  sum — to  leave  with  footmen  after  being  entertuned 
at  a  great  man's  house. 

This  also  was  the  practice  in  Scotland,  although  on  a  scale 
proportionate  to  its  more  limited  means.  There  was  an  inces- 
sant social  tax  of  "  drink  money,"  "  card  money,"  "  guest  money," 
which  was  becoming  intolerabla  The  origin  of  the  practice 
can  in  Scotland  be  traced  to  the  old  custom  of  giving  ale  or 
drink-money  to  every  one  who  did  a  service,  or  performed  any 
work.  In  old  account-booka  of  the  early  part  of  the  centoty 
the  entries  are  constant  of  so  much  ale  being  given,  or  money 
to  buy  it.  If  a  man  brought  to  the  laird's  house  a  pair  of 
■hoes,  or  an  account  for  its  payment,  there  was  given  "  drink 
money,"  or  "  a  gill  of  ale,"  or  "  pigtail  tobacco  " ;  if  the  mason 
had  built  the  churchyard  dyke,  or  the  wright  had  set  up  a  pew, 
the  Eirk-Sessiou  allowed  him  "  drink  money  " ;  if  the  workmen 
had  repaired  a  causeway,  or  mended  the  town  clock,  the  Town 
Council  handed  them  "  drink  money." '  As  a  matter  of  course, 
the  servants  in  houses  shared  with  servants  outside  the  pleasant 
custom.  It  could  be  borne  as  long  as  it  amounted  only  to  a 
few  pence ;  hut  contact  with  Ei^Ush  fashion  bad  brought  la^er 
expectations  to  the  menial's  countenance,  and  heavier  demands 
on  the  guest's  purse.  At  last  the  gentlemen  in  Scotland 
rebelled  ^;ainst  this  system,  and  resolved  that  they  would  con- 
tinue  it  no  longer,  preferring  rather  to  give  h%her  w^^  to  l^ieir 
servants  than  allow  them  to  sponge  on  the  forced  liberality  of 
their  friends.  Gentlemen  in  Aberdeenshire  and  Midlothian, 
and  members  of  the  Bar — most  of  whom  were  persons  con- 
nected with  the  best  &milies  in  the  country — bound  them- 
selves no  longer  to  give  or  allow  their  servants  to  receive  "  guest 
money  "  in  foture.  The  resolution  was  carried  out  with  such 
determination  that  the  rapacious  practice  was  at  once  put 
an  end  to,  and  higher  wages  were  given  to  the  men  of  livery.* 

>  "To  th«  wright  to  drink  for  making  and  settiiix  ap  MiM  for  the  knook  on 
th«  itaira,  5*.  Booti."  ;  "  1  lib  t^gtAll  for  workaiftn."— ^woimI  BwHc  ^  Sir  J. 
AwJti,  pp.  67,  871.  In  wtimats  for  rapairing  UortOD  kirk,  1723,  i«  inclndad 
'it«ni,  to  a  morning  drink  Mwbday,  or  ISd.  per  rood  mora,  £8:1  :Z,"— Morton 

*  AnoVi  Stit.  tf  Sa^bmrgh,  f.  SJS.    TtwbaginaiDgofthirooTMiMiittoinid* 
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Not  SO  Id  England.  Though,  following  the  example  of  Scottiab 
gently,  the  Grand  Joiy  of  Northumberland,  and  also  of  Wilt- 
shire, pledged  themseWefl  to  diBcoorage  all  giving  of  vaila,  the 
private  reeolntion  of  some  economical  counby  gentlemen  could 
not  change  the  custom  of  foahionable  society.' 


n 

As  the  centui;  advanced,  as  the  roads  were  improved,  as 
oommuoication  between  different  parte  of  the  coontry  became 
easier,  the  intercourse  of  town  and  country  people  became  more 
frequent,  and  old  provincialism  of  life,  speech,  dreaa,  and  maoneis 
diminished. 

Gradually  the  means  of  communication  by  stage-coacbes 
increased  between  the  important  towns,  as  \s^  the  rise  of  wealth 
and  improvement  of  roads  the  number  of  travellers  increased.* 
The  slow  pace  of  olden  times  was  quickened  in  the  new  period. 
When  the  famous  failure  of  Fordyce  in  London  was  announced 
on  that  Black  Monday  in  June  1772,  bringing  disaster  to  almost 
every  private  bank  and  to  many  thousandfl  in  Scotland,  the 
calamitous  news  was  brought  down  by  a  gentleman  poeting  in 
the  short  space  of  forty-three  hours,  for  he  travelled  night  and 
day.'     By  1786  there  had  been  made  a  remarkable  improve- 

aboliibiiig  TiUi  Araot  attiibiitM  to  inoidanti  ooiuieated  with  the  perTormmnoM 
of  Townl*}''!  &rc«  of  S\g\  Lift  Mow  Stain  In  17G9  ;  whan  the  tbotiiieii,  who 
wen  mllowad  to  fnqnent  tlis  gkUwy  fne,  whUa  tbak  muten  ut  in  the  boiea, 
were  fillad  with'  ronntiitaitt  at  the  ridioola  oait  on  their  wajt,  pteteuMona,  aiiii 
eitortloiia.  Thej  prnMotad  ■  thraateiiliig  letter  to  the  muiager,  Mr.  LoTe,  who 
next  ni^ht  ooolly  read  the  menao*  from  the  itage.  The  footmen  disturbed  the 
[ij»y  with  their  din  and  wild  noiae,  till  thej  ware  driveD  out  of  the  honaa,  and 
the  privilege  of  gratia  admisaion  waa  withdrawn.  A  cimilaj  incident,  if  not  the 
very  one  aaoribed  to  Bdinbm^h,  oocnmd  in  Drur;  Lane  Theatre. 

I  Laoky'a  Si*L  t^Snglaiul,  I  G72  ;  Bobarta'  Social  Sit.  c/  SouOunt  (ktuUiti 
pp.  83,  34.  A*  Bir  Bitdiaid  Steele  paaaed  with  Biahop  Hoadlj  from  a  dnke'a 
bonaa  throogh  ■  formidable  row  of  laokeya  in  waiting,  aoDMiotu  that  he  had  do 
moner  to  give,  and  more  need  to  borrow,  he  told  them  inataad  that  he  ahould  be 
delighted  to  lee  them  an;  night  at  Dmry  Lane  to  aee  bia  pla;. 

*  For  the  fl;  trom  Edinburgh  U>  Aberdeen  the  fare  waa  £2 :  28. 

•  Seolt  Uagatiiie,  Jnne  1772.  The  partner  in  Forbee'  Bank  aet  forth  alter 
on  embeuling  olerk,  and  made  the  Jonmey  to  London  in  for^  honra,  allowing 
two  honra  in  Nawoaatle,  and  aome  time  in  York.-  -Mcnwin  of  a  BoMnig  Soum, 
p.S7. 
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uient  on  the  old  arrangements  and  the  old  speed.  Inetead  of 
the  coach  that  had  gone  once  a  month  from  Edinhurgh  to 
London,  taking  from  twelve  to  Bixteen  dajB  on  the  expedition, 
there  were  two  coachea  which  started  from  the  Graiimarket 
every  day,  and  arrived  at  the  Capital  in  sixty  hours.'  Even 
Olat^w  at  last  came  in  touch  with  London.  Although  its 
popalation  had  increased  with  rapid  Btrides,  alike  in  numbers 
and  in  prosperity,  until  1788*  there  was  no  direct  transit 
to  London  for  a  population  of  €0,000.  Any  one  who  wished 
to  travel  southwards  was  obliged  to  ride  the  whole  way,  or 
to  set  sail  from  Borrowstounness  by  a  trading  vessel,  which 
in  fool  weather  was  a  month  on  the  voyt^  &om  the  town ; 
or  to  ride  to  Kewcaatle,  where  he  found  the  ponderous 
Newcastle  waggon,  with  six  wheels  and  eight  horses,  which 
carried  heavy  goods,  and  such  passengers  as  could  find 
accommodation  under  the  canvas  with  the  straw-littered  floor. 
Twen^-five  miles  a  day  it  made  on  its  lumbering  course,  and.  it 
took  eighteen  days  to  finish  the  journey,  stopping  two  Sundays 
on  the  road.  If  these  means  were  not  expeditions  enough,  the 
more  luxurious  citizen  took  the  stage-ooach  (day's  journey)  to 
Edinburgh,  whence  he  travelled  south.  The  citizen  who  had 
made  a  tour  so  remarkable,  to  a  destination  so  remote,  became 
an  object  of  interest  to  bis  fellow-townsmen.*  By  1788  enter- 
prise was  sufQcienlly  awakened  to  venture  on  the  establish- 
ment of  a  direct  stage-ooach  to  run  from  Gla^ow  to  London ; 
and  this,  being  one  of  the  quick  coaches  lately  instituted  by 
Palmer,  performed  the  journey  of  406  miles  in  sixty-five  hours, 
at  the  cost  of  £4  :16s.  to  each  inside  passenger.*  Swifter 
arrangements  had  also  brought  the  west  country  nearer  to  the 

'  Craeoh  nratioiu  m  ■  remukkbl*  fact  thkt  in  17S2  &  panon  mtjr  Mt  cmt  on 
Snnda;  ftfternoon — "&rt«r  divine  mttIm"  hsUcarenil  Xat&A — from  Edinburgh, 
11U7  its;  >  whole  Asj  in  IiondoD,  »nd  ba  agkin  in  Bdinbtugh  on  Etatnrdftj  >t  afx 
in  th«  morning. — At^iMtw  tUoa,  p.  68. 

■  Qtatgrne  foA  and  PnitU,  ii.  lU  ;  Stmng**  CM>  if  Oltugov!,  p.  ISO. 

*  TheiUg«-ooMt!i  batwcen  Bdinbnrgh  aiid  GUagoir  in  twelra  honn,  (ttTting 
«t  eight  o'olock  in  tha  monung— tha  bra  12a.  for  flMh  pauenger,  and  lOd.  a  atone 
for  all  Inggage  in  exceas  of  one  ttona.  The  coach  from  Edinburgh  to  Stirling 
ptM  tt.—SaiU  Magatine,  17S8,  p.  273.  In  17BS  the  ipeed  vaa  increMod,  tiU  it 
oDl;  took  lii  hours  between  Edinburgh  and  Glaigow. — diambera'  Item.  Annalt, 
iiLSia. 

*  Stnng'a  dub  a/  Okutate,  p.  1S2 ;  Olatgmo  Pad  and  Prtteiii,  tit.  Ut. 
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east,  and  by  the  end  of  the  centuiy  Glasgow  folk  could  be  carried 
by  etage-coach  to  Edinburgh  in  six  hours. 

With  this  greater  speed  of  commiuiication,  and  the  more 
frequent  Intercourse  of  society  and  interchange  of  business,  the 
wretched  hovels  which  had  loi^  done  duty  for  inna,  and  the 
miserable  hoetelriea  which  alone  had  offered  accommodation  to 
tTavellers,  b^;an  to  disappear.  In  Edinbui^h,  comfortable, 
cleanly  houses,  which  bore  the  name,  then  strange  in  Scotland, 
of  "  hotels,"  were  built ; '  and  mimy  Englishmen  who,  bent  on 
pleasure  or  on  business,  b^an  to  travel  north  of  the  border 
towards  the  end  of  the  century,  had  experiences  different 
&om,  and  incalculably  pleasanter  than,  those  of  their  country- 
men who  in  less  progressive  times  had  ventured  on  Scottish 
soil  and  sojourned  in  malodorous  Scottish  inns.  Kot  that  the 
comparative  improvement  in  food,  attendance,  rooms,  and  beds 
in  North  Britain  could  satisfy  sjiy  one  accustomed  to  those 
charming  old  hostelries  in  the  south,  where  comfort  reigned 
over  all ;  for  still  in  some  remote  districts  and  &r-oCr  towns, 
even  into  the  nineteenth  century,  the  disorder  and  dirt  of  olden 
times  showed  few  signs  of  disappearing,  and  the  traveller 
resigned  himself  to  the  disagreeables  of  each  tavern  in  his 
route,  in  vain  hopes  that  the  next  mi^t  compensate  for  the 
miseries  of  the  last. 

The  post  increased  in  speed  and  frequency  as  roads  be- 
came more  passable,  and  correspondents  became  more  numerous. 
The  letters  had  been  carried  to  Glasgow  by  a  post-boy  on 
horseback ;  but  in  1797,  it  is  triumphantly  said,  "  tJhey  are  now 
carried  in  a  single  horse-chaise  by  a  person  properly  armed." 
Edinburgh  by  1780  had  no  leas  than  six  letter-carriers  to 
distribute  among  a  population  of  70,000  souls;  and  through- 
out the  country,  instead  of  having  only  thirty-four  poBt-town;s 
as  at  the  banning  of  the  century,  there  were  a  hundred  and 
eixty-fbur  at  its  close.  This  intercommunication  of  town 
with  town,  and  country  with  city,  was  affecting  the  whole 
social  life.' 

'  Creech's  Fufitm  Pieca,  p.  9S  ;  SmoUetti  Bvmphny  OKnktr, 
*  In  1766  the  postege  of  l«tt«n  carried  on  (Ug«  (SO  mQet)  wu  ndnoad  in 
England  from  Sd.  to  Id.,  and  in  Scotland  from  2d.  to  Id.— ArooVa  Siit.  t^ 
EdMnargh,  p.  MO.     Letten  canied  from  Edinburgh  to  London  in  1700  in  (bur 
dayi.— /U(L  p.  GSe. 
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We  have  seen  how  in  the  early  part  of  the  ceotury  it  was 
extremely  difficult  to  find  occupation  for  sods  at  home,  or  a 
career  abroad,  which  could  afford  them  a  decent  livelihood,  for 
teas  gain  them  a  fortune.  The  common  jibe  was  that  when  a 
Scotsman  left;  his  native  soil  be  never  cared  to  return,  and 
that  though  he  might  die  for  his  country  he  would  not  live 
in  it  Certainly  at  that  period  there  was  some  semblance  of 
troth  in  the  taunt  There  was  no  employment  for  a  man 
of  genius  or  ambition  in  a  country  so  poor.  A  man  of  enter- 
prise went  to  London  to  try  h^  fortune  as  naturally  as  a 
clever  Breton  goes  to  Paris.  Brilliant  poets  and  politicians, 
painters,  doctors,  and  architects  would  have  starved  at  home 
or  died  in  obscurity,  and  they  sought,  therefore,  their  careers 
four  hundred  miles  ofC  Had  Dr.  Cheyne,  famed  as  physician 
and  bon-vivant,  remained  in  Scotland,  the  poor  fees  he  would 
have  got  could  never  have  allowed  him  to  attain  his  huge 
bulk  of  thirty  stone,  nor  could  he  with  that  Falstaffian  frame 
of  his  have  been  able  to  pant  up  a  turnpike  stair,  and  squeeze 
through  narrow  entries  to  his  patients  in  an  Edinburgh  fourth 
flat  So  to  England  he  went ;  to  be  followed,  by  and  by,  by  Dr. 
Armstrong  to  find  patients  for  bis  physic  and  patrons  for  his 
verse,  and  still  later  by  the  Hunters  to  gain  great  reputations, 
and  by  the  Fordyces  to  make  pleasant  fortunes  and  profitable 
practices,  while  Dr.  Cullen  wrought  laboriously  at  home  to 
earn  small  fees.  Frugal  town  councils  cared  not  to  spend 
money  in  magnificent  public  buildings,  still  less  in  churches, 
to  onament  a  city,  and  gentlemen  rarely  reared  mansions 
worthy  of  their  estate ;  wherefore  architects  capable  of  brilliant 
des^B  would  have  been  confined  to  making  plans  which  a 
respectable  stone-mason  could  have  drawn.  Though  distin- 
guished draughtsmen  did  occasionally  do  work — and  good 
work — in  their  own  country,  it  was  abroad  they  studied  their 
art  and  in  England  they  practised  it — James  Gibb,  who 
became  architect  of  BadclifTe  Library  at  Oxford  and  St, 
Martin's  Church  in  London;  Robert  Mylne,  who  designed 
Blackfriars  Bri<^e ;  and  the  brothers  Adam,  who  bad  no  scope 
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for  their  taleDts  at  home,  any  more  than  Jamee  Watt  for  his 
inventive  genius.  It  was  in  England  Scots  artists — Aikman, 
Strange,  Bamsaj — sought  their  public  and  their  patrons. 
Colin  Maclaurin,  the  brilliant  youi^  natural  philosopher, 
eagerly  had  ^ven  up  bis  pittance  of  £50  a  year  as  Professor  of 
Mathematics  to  become  travelling  tutor  to  a  yoiing  gentleman ; 
David  Hume  was  glad  to  become  governor  to  a  hopelessly 
imbecile  peer ;  and,  later  still,  Adam  Smith  quitted  his  chair 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow  to  earn  a  better  living  as 
travelling  companion  to  a  youthful  duk& 

With  the  development  of  trade,  however,  bringing  increase 
of  wealth,  there  came  more  encouragement  at  home  to  men  of 
talent  and  energy  in  professions  and  business  and  commerce ; 
while  for  the  adventurous  there  were  being  opened  avenues 
to  fortunes  far  afield  in  India  and  the  Indies,  where  they 
planted  and  bought  estates,  and  returned  to  buy  properties 
and  settle  down  as  rich  lairds.  By  the  end  of  the  century 
Scots  gentlemen  not  merely  secured  good  posts  for  their  sons, 
but  their  influence  was  able  to  get  good  posts  for  even  their 
dependants,  as  cadets  in  the  army  and  civil  servants  in  tiie 
"  Company  " ;  and  many  sons  of  crofters  and  mechanics  were 
sent  abroad,  where  they  won  reputations  and  fortunes  and 
titles.' 

Nor  was  there  any  department  of  business  or  any  pro- 
fession in  England  where  Scots  were  not  found  making  careers 
with  a  pertinacious  success,  which  brought  on  them  and  their 
country  many  a  jeer  &om  southern  lips  and  lampoons  firom 
Qrub  Street.  Sir  Pertinaz  Macsycophant  of  Macklin's  Man 
of  the  World*  who  makes  his  way  by  cunning,  cringing,  and 

'  "  How  11U117  of  these  fine  lads  did  my  father  and  Charlea  Grant  wnd  out 
to  India  1  Some  that  throre,  some  that  only  poasad,  soms  that  made  a  Dame  we 
were  all  jnond  of,  and  not  one  that  I  heard  of  that  disgraoed  the  homely  rearing 
of  their  hnmbly-positioned  bat  gentle-bom  parents.  .  .  .  Sir  Charles  forbee  was 
the  son  of  a  small  flumer  in  Aberdeenshirs.  Sir  William  Grant,  the  Master  of 
the  Bolls,  waa  a  mere  peaaaDt — his  uncles  floated  my  father's  timber  domi  the 
Spey.  Oeneral  William  Grant  was  a  footboy  in  my  nnole  Bothia's  fiunily.  Sir 
ColquhoDn  Grant,  thongh  a  wood-settar's  child,  was  bnt  poorly  roared.  Sir 
William  Haogregor,  whose  histoiy  was  most  romantic  of  all,  was  inch  another. 
The  liat  ooold  be  easily  lengthened  did  my  memory  MTve." — Memmn  of  a 
Si^iland  Lady,  p.  99  (Uiss  Elizabeth  Orant  of  Rothiemarchns). 

^  The  original  title  of  the  piece  was  the  "Tnie-boni  Scotsman,"  which  waa 
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wily  persistence,  by  "  booing  and  aye  booing,"  and  Sir  Archy 
Macsarcasm  with  his  cantankerous  soul  in  Love  &  la  Mode, 
cODtrasting  with  the  generous  Irishman  of  the  play,  were 
considered  admirably  accurate  portraits  of  the  typical  North 
BritOD.  In  fact,  it  would  have  been  ragarded  aa  incongmouB 
to  pat  on  the  st^e  or  in  a  satire  a  Scotsman  without  mean- 
nees  and  pawkiuess,  or  to  mention  Scotland  without  allusion 
to  its  filth  and  its  poverty,  as  it  would  have  been  to  represent 
a  Jew  without  his  ted  heard  and  his  sibilant  "  cent  per  cent," 
or  Teague  without  hia  blunders  and  his  hrogua  The  un- 
popularity of  Lord  Bute,  the  royal  &vourite,  waa  more  owing 
to  his  being  a  Scotsman  than  to  being  an  incompetent  states- 
man. That  a  Scots  regiment  should  be  called  out  to  put 
down  a  Wilkes  riot  in  London  stirred  popular  ind^ation 
mora  than  proposing  to  employ  Bed  Indians  to  put  down  the 
white  rebelfl  in  America.  So  extreme  was  this  national  anti- 
pathy that  when  Garrick  produced  Home's  Faiai  IHseovery, 
he  was  obliged  to  conceal  its  source  and  make  an  Oxford 
student  stand  godfather  to  the  play ;  and  the  success  of  the 
piece  instantly  ceased  when  the  Scotoman,  greedy  of  praise, 
proclaimed  his  authorship.' 

This  antipathy  was  reciprocated  heartily.  Scotsmen  winced 
under  the  sneers,  and  they  were  embittered  by  the  spleen  of 
those  "  faotioui  barbarians,"  as  David  Hume  cfdled  them.  In 
patriotic  effort  to  minify  their  own  qualities,  they  prepos- 
terously over-rated  everything  and  everybody  Scottish,  till  the 
unread  and  unreadable  Epigoniad  of  Wilkie — that  grotesque 
lout  of  genius — waa  declared  by  Hume  and  many  compatriots 
worthy  of  a  place  beaide  Paradise  Loit,  and  Home's  Douglas 
was  proclaimed  aa  fine  a  play  aa  Mtcbeth — which  its  author 
thoroughly  believed.  Time  ended  these  international  reprisals, 
and  brought  peace  to  this  uncivil  war. 

prohibiUd.  Honoe  Wslpole  said  hs  had  hsird  thsre  wa«  littls  merit  in  the 
pUf  exMpt  th«  lesembUiKM  of  Sir  F«rtio*x  to  twen^  thouaaiid  SootBin«D. — 
Ldten.  ToL  riii.  p.  44. 

'  Uackenzie'a  Iifft  and  Writiti^t  of  Hemt,  p.  83. 
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IV 

Amid  the  many  important  economical  and  social  changes 
which  came  gradually  over  the  coimtiy — growing  wealth 
wider  knowledge  of  the  world,  greater  appreciation  of  the 
gains  of  civilisation — we  may  aspect  to  find  a  larger  apprecia- 
tion of  art.  This  expectation  is  bat  moderately  fulfilled. 
While  we  have  seen  that  artista  had  scanty  encouragement 
&om  gentlemen  who  were  too  poor  to  pay  for  pictures  and 
too  uncivilised  to  care  for  them,  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
century  they  at  least  could  earn  a  livelihood,  and  country 
houses  b^;an  to  show  upon  their  walls  paintings — not  very 
many,  not  very  precious — where  thirty  years  before  had  been 
blank  wastes  of  dingy -coloured  plaster  or  discoloured  oak. 
Several  youths  bad  been  engaged  in  drawing  in  that  poor  little 
"  school  "  in  Edinburgh  that  called  itself  an  "  academy,"  under 
the  patronage  of  St.  Luke,  where  they  aimed  at  greatness  and 
often  ended  as  house-painters,  copying  "bustoes"  and  poor 
reproductions  under  a  querulous  and  ill-paid  teacher.  There 
they  gained  all  their  acquaintance  with  the  achievements  of  art, 
supplemented  by  seeing  in  a  country  house  fourth-iate  pictures 
picked  up  by  gentlemen  on  their  foreign  tours.  Patrons  helped 
impecunious  promising  youths  to  go  to  Borne — the  studio  of 
the  world — where  they  first  beheld  the  masterpieces  of  Italy, 
sorely  to  their  humbling. 

In  1736  Allan  Ramsay,  settled  m  his  Luckenbooth  book- 
shop, wrote  to  his  friend  John  Smibert — another  of  Scotland's 
deserting  painters :  "  My  son  Allan  has  been  pursuing  his 
studies  since  he  was  a  dozen  years  auld,  has  been  with  Mr. 
llafiridg  in  London  for  two  years ;  has  hem  since  at  home 
painting  like  a  Raphael,  sets  off  for  the  Seat  of  the  Beast 
beyond  the  Alps.  I  am  sweer  to  part  with  him." '  So  young 
Allan  went  off  to  Eome,  where  the  Scots  classic  painter  Gavin 
Hamilton — another  deserter — received  all  his  young  country- 
men with  welcome.  In  a  few  years  Itamsay  returned  to  Edin- 
burgh to  paint  admirable  portraits  full  of  veracity,  expres- 
sion, and  force,  as  well  as  to  become  a  man  of  letters  and  of 

>  Tkt  OerUh  Shepherd,  iv-it1i  IIIustntioDs  of  the  Sceueiy,  1814, 1  64. 
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fashion.  Judges,  lorda,  and  gentry  he  limned,  and  hia 
portraits  perpetoate  the  notable  features  of  a  generation  before 
Saebnm  practised  his  ekilL  But  what  was  there  in  Scotland 
to  satisfy  a  man  of  ambition  ?  The  demand  for  pictures  was 
limited  and  the  pay  was  poor.  When  a  laird  had  hia  own 
portrait  and  his  wife's  taken,  or  a  lord  of  session  was  depicted, 
complacent  in  his  new  robes,  hia  desire  to  encourage  art 
was  satiated,  for  low  ceilings  and  small  rooms  gave  little  accom- 
modation for  frames,  especially  in  Edinburgh  Bats.  So  Scot- 
land ^in  lost  in  1756  its  only  competent  artist,  and  London 
absorbed  the  neat,  keen-eyed,  hot-tempered,  genial  Hamsay — 
a  scholar,  a  linguist,  a  conversationalist,  whom  even  Johnson 
praised  in  spite  of  his  being  a  Scotsman,  who  gained  success, 
becoming  master  painter  to  Geotge  III.,  whose  frequent  portraits 
he  painted,  and  whose  repast  of  boiled  mutton  and  turnips  he 
ate  when  his  royal  master  had  finished,  while  Queen  Charlotte 
conversed  in  German  with  her  finvonrite  polyglot  artist' 

When  Scotland  was  in  an  utterly  forlorn  state  as  regards 
art,  a  project  unhappily  entered  into  the  heads  of  worthy 
Andrew  and  Bobert  Foulis,  moat  excellent  printers,  whose 
scholarly  editions  of  classics  in  beautiful  type  and  accurate 
texts  were  winning  honour  to  them.  This  project  was  to 
found  a  great  school  of  art  in  Gla^ow — the  seat  of  tobacco, 
tape,  and  the  sugar  trade.  In  their  pilgrimages  abroad  to  visit 
libraries  and  examine  editions  of  classics,  they  collected  some 
pictures  which  the  good  artless  men  thought  rare  ba^aina  of 
great  value ;  they  secured  a  room  in  the  hospitable  precincts 
of  the  college ;  they  hired  two  or  three  teachers,  and  opened 
their  academy  to  develop  art  in  1753.  Some  scholars  did 
come  to  learn  designing,  and  made  copies  of  pictures  and 
'  bnstoes,"  which  were  sold  to  encourage  native  talent  Un- 
luckily, tobacco  lords  cared  little  for  fine  arts ;  pictures  did  not 
go  ofT;  and  students  did  not  come  in.  Thoi^h  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  estimable  founders  was  hard  to  damp,  the  crisis  came  at 
last  to  this  misplaced  ventura  Among  the  closing  scenes  of 
the  tragedy  was  the  spectacle  of  a  w^^n  lumbering  along  the 
road  to  London  in  1775,  accompanied  by  Bobert  Foulis  (his 
'  Ciiotiingh&ro'*  SHtiA  PainUrt,  t.  S4  ;  Cbunbcrs'  BminaU  SceUmtn  {tub 
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brother,  fortunately,  was  dead),  and  his  faithful  man  heside  him, 
eecorting,  as  It  had  been  a  hearse,  the  freight  of  spurious 
masterpieces  and  unsold  copies.  After  an  Eshibition,  which 
had  scarcely  a  spectator,  there  followed  the  auction  by  the 
remorseless  hammer,  which  knocked  down  for  fabulously  low 
prices  cherished  "  Bapbaels "  that  Baphael  never  saw.  Then 
came  the  end.  Bobert  Foulis  felt  the  hand  of  death  upon 
him,  and  when  Dr.  William  Hunter,  to  cheer  his  forlorn  friend, 
bad  offered  to  get  the  king  to  see  the  Exhibition,  he  answered, 
"  It  doesn't  sigoily.  I  shall  soon  be  in  the  presence  of  the 
King  of  kings " — which  was  true,  for  the  poor  man  fell  ill 
and  died  in  Edinbuigh  as  he  was  proceeding  on  his  disconsolate 
journey  home* 

Still,  one  or  two  of  the  lads  who  bad  sat  in  the  benches 
of  the  now  dismantled  academy  were  to  win  some  little  fame. 
There  was  James  Tasaie,  the  stone-mason,  who  learned  modelling, 
and  afterwards  made  hia  name  by  his  charming  medallion 
portraits  and  beautiful  imitations  of  gems  and  cameos  in  his 
secret  "  white  enamel  paste."  There,  too,  David  Allan,  the 
queer,  mean-looking,  pock-pitted,  threadbare  lad,  served  seven 
years'  apprenticeship,  who  after  his  return  from  Rome  turned 
his  hand  to  depicting  rural  life.  His  illustrations  of  Scots 
songs,  which  delighted  Bums,  and  his  drawings  for  the  QeniU 
Shepherd,  giving  admirable  lepresentatioDS  of  cottage  interiors, 
of  rural  ways  and  humours  and  habits,  displayed  a  genuine 
Hogarthian  humour,  with  such  sad  absence  of  grace  that,  as 
Allan  Cunnii^ham  says,  his  shepherdesses  were  more  adapted 
to  scare  crows  than  to  allure  lovers.*  For  this  almost  for- 
gotten artist  can  be  claimed  the  merit  of  being  the  earliest  of 
-Scottish  genre  painters,  the  precursor  of  those  delineators  of 
domestic  scenes  and  humours  of  whom  Wilkie  was  the  greatest 

In  the  now  deserted  rooms  for  a  time  had  also  studied 
Alexander  fiunciman,  who  after  his  return  from  Bome 
abandoned  his  beloved  landscape -painting,  because  no  one 
cared  for  it,  and  became  as  full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  favourite 

'  Notittt  of  LiUrary  Bia.  of  Qiasgow  {iS»M\».nA  Clnb),  p.  *0. 

*  CuDDiDgham's  llritiih  Painteri,  vi.  21  ;  The  Oenllt  ShepJierd,  with  Illns- 
tretiona  of  tho  Sconar;,  «t  Appandix  oontaiuing  the  llcmoira  of  David  Allan, 
tliB  Scot*  HoRaHh,  2  vols,  1814. 
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classic  historical  scenes  which  then  filled  acres  of  canvas  in 
the  Boyal  Academy,  but  found  place  in  few  country  houses  in 
Scotland ;  for  what  mortal  could  long  endure  the  sight  upon 
hia  walls  of  "  Siginnunda  weeping  over  the  heart  of  Tancred," 
or  "  Job  in  distreea,"  or  that  theme  on  which  every  historical 
painter  of  the  day  tried  his  skill,  "  Agrippina  landing  with 
the  ashes  of  Germanicus  "  ?  Into  Eunciman's  studio  men  of 
letters  and  law — Eobertaon  and  Kames  and  Monboddo — loved 
to  come  to  chat  and  watch  at  work  the  exuberant  man 
brimming  over  with  interest  in  everything.  Ambitious  of 
emulating  the  work  of  Michel  Angelo  in  the  Sistine  Chapel, 
he  set  to  work  to  paint  for  bis  friend  Sir  John  Clerk  of 
Penicuik  scsnes  from  Ossian,  which  since  1762  kindled  admira- 
tion in  enthusiastic  bosoms  for  the  mist  and  mystery  of  the 
north,  the  moaning  ocean  on  the  wind-swept  Isles,  the  magni- 
loquent, shadowy,  and  melancholy  heroes.  The  scaffold  was 
raised,  and  there  he  lay,  lying  in  painful  postures — contracting 
a  disease  from  which  he  ultimately  died  one  day  as  he  entered 
his  house  in  1786. 

Portrait- paintars  wera  usnallysure  of  customers  in  Edinburgh^ 
and  amongst  others  David  Martin,  who  has  perpetuated  for  us 
the  features  of  Jupiter  Carlyle,  Lord  Kames,  Hume,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  was  painting  and  engraving  for  forty  years.  But  in 
1785  another  artist  arose  to  eclipse  all  rivals — Henry  Saebum, 
who  left  his  goldsmith's  shop  to  study  design  entirely  by  him- 
self; for  Martin  would  not  show  him  how  to  mix  colours,  though 
he  lent  him  pictures  to  copy.  When  only  twenty-two  he  began 
to  practise  bis  art,  and  everything  prospered  with  the  "  lad  iu 
George  Street,"  as  envious  Martin  spoke  of  him  with  a  snarl, 
from  the  time  be  set  up  his  easel  and  the  young  pretty  widow 
called  to  have  her  portrait  taken,  with  the  result  that  in  a 
month's  time  she  made  an  admirable  picture  and  began  to  be 
an  admirable  wife.  To  the  studio  in  George  Street,  and  after- 
wards in  York  Place,  what  a  wonderful  succession  and  variety 
of  customers  came  to  sit  upon  that  high  platform  on  which  the 
painter  placed  tbem,  and  felt  his  dark  keen  eye  fixed  on  them 
as  he  stepped  back  to  contemplate  his  subject,  resting  his  chin 
on  hia  fingers,  as  he  stands  in  his  own  portrait,  before  apply- 
ing his  swift,  unerring  strokes  to  the  canvas !     Everybody  who 
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was  anybody  sat  to  him — oobles  and  gentlemen  to  add  to  a 
familj  galleiy,  rubicund  judges,  shrewd  writers  and  advocates 
whose  faces  bespoke  "an  excellent  practice,"  ministers  and 
professors  of  note,  men  of  letters  and  science,  Highland  chiefs 
"  all  plaided  and  plumed,"  youi^  ladies  who  still  were  beauties 
and  old  ladies  who  had  once  been  toasts,  from  whose  "  speak- 
ii^  likenesses"  one  almost  expects  to  hear  the  good  Scots 
tongue  speak  forth.' 

Yet  another  artist  has  his  distinct  place  in  the  social  life 
of  Scotland — the  first  of  itfi  landscape-painters.  Alexander 
Nasmyth  had  returned  to  his  native  Edinburgh  from  Bamsay's 
studio,  where  he  had  been  one  of  the  five  assistants  that  filled 
in  the  details  and  backgrounds  for  the  busy  court  portrait-painter. 
Of  course  he  took  to  painting  portraits,  and  to  him  we  owe  tiie 
precious  sketch  of  his  friend  Itobert  Bums  in  1787.  He 
had,  however,  cause  to  abandon  that  department.  His  political 
opinions  were  pronounced — the  keen  "  rights  of  man  "  type  of 
the  day — and  he  lacked  the  gift  of  holdii^  his  tongue. 
Naturally,  douce  citizens  and  Tory  lairds  were  wroth  at  listen- 
ing to  wild  utterances,  which  they  could  not  resent  without  spoil- 
ing their  reposeful  expression.  Nasmyth,  therefore,  prudently 
turned  from  depicting  the  features  of  customers  whom  he 
made  irascible  to  painting  the  face  of  nature,  which  betrays 
no  emotion.  It  was  a  well-timed  change.  Appreciation  of 
beauty  and  wUdness  in  scenery  was  springing  up.  No  longer 
would  anybody  except  painter  Northcote  pass  over  Mt.  Cenis 
with  night-cowl  drawn  tight  over  his  eyes,  not  caring  for  one 
glimpse  of  Alpine  glory.  Gray,  the  poet,  returned  from  his 
Highland  tour  in  1765  proclaiming  that  "the  mountains  were 
ecstatic  and  ought  to  be  ^'isited  once  a  year.  None  but  these 
monstrous  children  of  God  know  how  to  join  so  much  beauty 
with  80  much  horror."*  By  1780  Englishmen  were  touring 
through  Scotland,  and  knew  more  of  its  lochs  and  mountains 
which  Johnson  had  called  "protuberances,"  than  Scotsmen 
themselves.  Country  gentlemen  were  busy  improving  their 
grounds  and  adding  picturesqueness  to  their  homes,  and  with 
this  taste  Kasmyth's  landscapes  harmonised.     Noblemen  and 

'  Cnnnuigham't  Brilith  PainUrt,  v.  204 ;  Chunbers'  Eminmt  ScetnuH. 
^  Ora^t  Warkt  (Gosae's  edition),  ml,  iii.  p.  2S8. 
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lairds  consulted  bim  how  to  set  out  their  "  policies "  to 
advant^e,  and  no  better  counsellor  could  be  got  than  he  who 
had  inherited  from  his  Mher  the  taste  of  an  architect,  and 
transmitted  to  his  son  James,  the  notable  engineer,  his  skill 
as  mechanic.  When  the  Duke  of  Atholl  consulted  bim  as  to 
how  he  could  get  trees  planted  in  inecceseible  spots,  he  got  tin 
canisters,  filled  them  with  seed,  and  fired  them  £rom  a  little 
cannon  towards  the  required  nooks,  where  the  seeds  sprang  up 
and  in  time  became  stalwart  trees.^ 

For  the  first  time  in  many  a  town  and  country  house  were 
to  be  seen  pictures  of  Scots  woodland  or  mountain  scenery, 
due  to  the  hand  of  Nasmyth,  who  founded  a  school  of  land- 
scape-painting which  had  true  scholars  in  his  own  son  Patrick 
and  Thomson  of  Buddingston.' 

Still,  notwithstanding  these  efforts  to  spread  art  and  increase 
taste,  when  the  next  CAntnry  began  the  public  were  without 
intereat  in  it;  and  it  is  said  there  was  no  market  for  any 
pictures  except  portraits  by  Eaebum.* 


After  this  digression  into  the  region  of  art  we  return  to  the 
common  ways  and  manners  of  society,  in  wliich  time  was 
working  many  a  change. 

Ladies,  after  the  middle  of  the  century,  were  altering 
greatly  in  habits,  taste,  and  dress.*  By  the  more  easy  and 
frequent  intercourse  with  towns,  city  modes  were  passing  into 
every  niral  mansion.  The  national  plaid  was  abandoned  about 
1750  and  no  longer  graced  their  forms  and  piquantly  hid 
their  features ;  and  in  chip  hats,  toupees,  and  sacques,  they 
followed  the  style  of  Edinburgh,  which  had  been  copied  from 
London.  Education  changed  ^owly,  and  they  still  left  school 
ignorant  of  geography,  history,  and  grammar,  though  they 

'  A^iiMograpK^  af  Jomn  Natmypi,  edited  t^  Smilea. 

*  Baiid'i  Life  qf  Thtmuon  of  Dvddingtbm  ;  BrjdaU'a  ffial. 

*  Codkbum's  liemoriaif,  p.  244. 

*  In  1760  tliere  mre  only  six  milliii«n  In  Edinbargh. — RuDMy'*  Scottand 
and  Seatmien.    Two  eisten  of  Tbonuon,  author  of  tlio  Sttaont,  had  become 
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spelt  more  respectably  and  spoke  a  little  less  broadly.  They 
migbt  know  occasionally  a  little  Italian — jost  enough  to  mis- 
onderstand  it*  They  were  deft  with  their  fingers  at  sewing 
cambric  and  plying  their  tambouring.  The  old  instmments 
of  the  mothers  or  grandmothera,  viol  and  virginal,  remained 
as  lumber  iu  the  garrets,  and  they  played  on  the  harpsichord 
and  spinet,  to  which  they  sang  their  plaintive  Jacobite  songs 
and  made  their  audience  weep  in  sentiment  over  Frince 
Charlie,  who  was  busy  drinking  himself  to  death  at  Florence. 
But  after  the  pianoforte  was  introdnced  into  England  in  \*lt*l, 
that  instrument  took  the  place  of  the  dear  old  jingling  wires 
of  the  spinet,  from  which  the  nimble  reels  and  strathspeys 
had  come  with  infinite  spirit  to  stir  feet  to  merry  measure 
at  the  unceremonious  gatherings  In  many  a  country  house, 
when,  after  the  dance  was  over,  half  a  dozen  damsds  would 
sleep  tc^ether  in  some  small  bedroom,  and  the  men  in 
dishevelment  were  content  to  pass  the  night  in  a  bam  or 
stable  loft.  At  last  spinet  and  harpsichord  were  sold  at  roups 
for  a  few  shillings  to  tradesmen  and  farmers  for  their  daughters 
to  practise  on,  or  to  act  as  sideboarda  Kow  to  the  piano 
were  sung  other  songs — those  which,  united^  to  delightful  airs, 
came  with  a  rush  of  feminine  lyric  genius  from  Lady  Anne 
Lindsay,  Mise  Elliot,  Mrs.  Cockbum,  and  Mrs.  Hunter — the 
two  "  sets "  of  "  Flowers  of  the  Forest,"  "  Auld  Eobin  Gray," 
"  My  mother  bids  me  bind  my  hair,"  which  charmed  the  tea- 
parties  when  the  century  was  old.  From  the  societry  balls 
the  minuet  had  gone  with  the  primmer  public  manners  of  the 
past,  and  the  reel  and  country  dance  had  become  popular  to 
suit  a  freer  age. 

Observers  of  manners  and  lovers  of  the  past  were  noticing 
and  deploring  the  rise  of  new  and  livelier  ways.  Of  old  there 
had  been  amid  woman-kind  a  dignity  and  statelinesa  in  deport- 
ment, begotten  of  the  severe  discipline  of  the  nursery,  the 
rigour  of  the  home,  and  precision  of  those  gentlewomen  of  high 

'  At  the  end  of  the  oentuiy  Italian  wu  often  m^de  oao  of  tha  \Usaa  of 
jouDg  ladiet'  ucompluhmBnts.  About  1775  tb«  young  Udies  of  Gwk  neis 
tsaght  b;  »  gor«m«sa,  nbo  wu  hired  at  a  Bol&r;  of  from  10  to  12  guiniu  a 
jear  to  impart  tliB  practioe  of  "7a  De«d1e,  principlea  of  religion  and  lojalt/, 
a  good  carriags,  and  talking  tolerable  good  Etigliah." — Oliphaut  a  JacohM  ImitiU 
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birth  who  taught  in  high  flats  all  feminine  accomplishments. 
If  tho7  snuCfed  it  was  with  formality ;  if  they  spoke  broad 
Scots  it  was  without  vulgarity ;  if  they  said  things — and  they 
did  say  them — that .  sounded  improper  to  a  new  generation, 
tlteir  behaviour  was  a  model  of  propriety,  for  they  had  been 
reared  sternly.'  By  1780,  when  these  ladies  had  become 
&ail  and  wrinkled  and  old,  the  austerity  of  home  training,  the 
aloofness  of  parent  and  children,  so  pfdnfully  characteristic  of 
former  days  in  Scotland,^  had  passed  off,  to  the  regret  of  many 
old-fashioned  folk.  Dr.  Gregory,  an  admirable  physician,  and 
without  doubt  an  admirable  father,  spoke  of  these  changes 
with  sorrow :  "  Every  one  who  can  remember  a  few  years  back 
will  be  sensible  of  a  very  striking  change  in  the  attention  and 
respect  fonnerly  paid  by  gentlemen  to  ladies.  Their  drawing- 
rooms  are  deserted,  tmd  after  dinner  the  gentlemen  are 
impatient  till  they  retire.  The  behaviour  of  ladies  in  the  last 
age  was  reserved  and  stately ;  it  would  now  be  coneidered 
ridicnlously  stiff  and  formal  It  certainly  had  the  effect  of 
making  them  respected."  *  Probably  to  many  to-day  the  social 
ease,  whose  advent  was  so  lamented,  would  seem  after  all  stiff 
as  starch  and  buckram. 

'  On  tb«  tMt«a  and  topic*  of  UdiM,  tbont  1760,  wa  lettora  oonMrabg  hone- 
bncding  by  a  lad;  of  nnk  ia  Dtmbac'B  Social  L^a  ^  MorayAirt.  Speaking 
of  Udis*  pieriona  to  17S0,  Hiss  More  mji  :  "  The  ladies  were  indalioata  and 
Tlllgar  in  their  mannen,  and  eraa  after  'IG  tliej  did  not  clianga  mnoh  and 
were  iudeUoate  in  married  odm."  —  CaldietU  Fapen,  L  262.  She  ipealcB  of 
young  ladisB  in  th«  boiatarons  in*rrim«nt  of  a  marriage  or  chriateDiag  getting 
"  intoxicated "  ;  but  parhapa  there  waa  a  milder  Scota  meaning  in  the  word,  for 
wa  find  Jamn  Boswell  with  anbtle  refinement  explaining  to  hie  fHend  Temple, 
"I  did  not  get  ditmk.  I  waa,  however,  intoxicated," — Ltliert  of  BonntU, 
p.  2oe. 

'  Hvet  tif  Vu  lAndiayi,  iL  304  ;  Dennistoan'l  Lifa  c^  Sir  S.  SCrangt;  Ladj 
Minto'B  Life  ^  Sir  Oilbttri  Silitit,  i.  IS ;  Fargaaaon'i  Etnr]/  Snkine,  p.  62. 
Uias  Violet  HacShake  in  Miaa  Ferrier'i  Marnagt  eipresaea  these  old  family  reU' 
tionehips  in  a  forcible  way,  etrikingly  like  that  of  MiasUnre  of  Caldwell  ((^oMuw^I 
Faptrt,  i.  SSO)  i  "I'  my  grandfather'e  time,  sa  I  hare  heard  him  tell,  jlkamaiater 
o'  a  taamily  bad  hia  ain  aata  in  his  ain  hooae ;  aye,  an'  aat  wi'  hia  hat  on  his  heed 
afoTS  the  beet  o'  the  land  \  an'  bad  hia  ain  dish  an'  wus  aye  helpit  fint  an' 
keepft  up  hia  authority  as  »  man  should  do.  Paurenta  were  paiirenta  then — 
bainu  danidna'  eet  ap  their  gabe  afora  them  aa  they  daa  doo." — ii.  I2S  (1818). 
For  Btrangely  leaerred  terma  between  Joanna  Baillie's  pareuta  and  their  family 
Bee  Tytler  and  Watson's  Simgatre$ta  of  StcUand,  ii.  p.  183. 

■  A  FaUiar't  Legacy  to  hU  Daughter,  Mli. 
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Whether  the  old  days  ■were  better  than  the  new  may  be 
a  matter  of  doubt.  Englishmea  found  Scots  ladies  charm- 
ingly &ank  and  natural,  and  more  intelligible  than  their 
elders,  as  they  gave  up  broad  Scots  words  and  retained  only 
the  Scots  cadence ; '  but  certainly  the  former  echool  of  gentie- 
women  was  far  more  picturesque  and  mora  quaint,  more 
interesting  to  look  at  and  more  entertaimng  to  listen  to. 
They  might  be  poor — they  usually  were ;  they  might  as 
dowagers  live,  like  I^y  Lovat,  in  a  small  flat  on  £140  a  year, 
and  be  able,  like  that  bigb-bom  and  bigb-residenced  dame,  to 
put  only  a  penny  or  half-penny  in  the  "brod"  on  Sabbath 
when  they  went  to  the  fashionable  Tron  Kirk  of  Edinburgh  ; 
they  might  go  out  in  pattens  and  bargain  in  emphatic  ver- 
nacular over  a  fishwife's  creel  at  the  "  stair  foot,"  and  be  lighted 
home  with  a  lantern  to  the  "  close  mouth  "  when  the  tea-party 
was  over,  to  save  sixpence  for  a  sedan-chair  ;  but  in  city  and 
jointure  houses  in  country  towns,  with  their  tea  and  card  parties, 
they  wondrously  maintained  their  dignity.  They  talked  of  things 
with  blandness  on  which  a  reticent  age  keeps  silence ;  they  had 
read  Aphra  Behn's  plays  and  spoke  ^eely  of  Tim,  Jones,  which 
the  young  generation  would  shut  with  a  slam  of  disapproval, 
or  hide  under  the  sofa  cushion  when  a  visitor  came  in ; '  they 
punctuated  their  caustic  sayings  with  a  big  pinch  of  snuff, 

'  The  Scota  tongne  m*  no  longsr  he&rd  m  its  purity  and  its  breadth  ftorn 
the  lips  oF  the  youoget  people  in  1774.  Hpeaking  of  Uiia  dat«,  Dr.  Johnson 
writ«s  :  "  The  coDTerution  of  the  Scota  grows  erer;  da./  lees  diaplcMing  to  the 
English  ear.  Their  peonliaritias  wear  fast  away  ;  their  dialect  ia  Ukaly  to 
become  in  half  a  oeutnry  provincial  and  rustic  even  to  thenuelTee.  The  great, 
the  learned,  the  ambitious,  and  the  vain  all  cultivate  the  English  phrassB  and 
the  Gugliah  pronnnciatian.  In  splendid  companies  Scots  is  not  maoh  heard, 
except  now  and  then  from  an  old  lady." — Jountey  to  the  Wtittm  lilandM,  1791. 
It  is  evident  that  those  who  met  Dr.  Samuel  tried  to  apeak  their  beat  and  not 
their  usual.  "Scots  literati  write  English  as  a  foreign  language,  though  Edin- 
burgh Bodety  manifest  on  anxiety  to  rid  thsmselvee  of  Scots  accent" — P.  22. 
Topham'a  Leiien,  1778. 

*  When  old  Uisa  Eeith  of  Raveleton  got  at  her  request  Uts.  Behn's  works  to 
read,  she  returned  them  with  the  words:  "Take  back  yonr  bonny  Mrs.  B«hn, 
and  if  yon  will  take  my  advice  yon  will  pnt  her  in  the  fire;  for  I  Bndit  irapoa- 
sible  to  get  through  the  Gtst  novel.  But  is  it  not  an  odd  thing  that  I,  an  old 
woman  of  eighty  and  upwards,  sitting  alone,  feel  myself  ashamed  to  read  a  booh 
which  sixty  years  ago  I  have  heard  rood  aloud  for  the  amusement  of  lai^  olrclee 
consisting  of  the  Grst  and  most  creditable  society  in  London !" — L^i  of  Sir  If. 
ScM,  vi.  4041. 
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and  sometiines  confirmed  them  with  a  rattliDg  oath.*  But,  for 
all,  they  were  as  upright  as  they  were  dowDr^ht ;  their  manners 
wete  stiff  as  their  stomachers,  and  their  morals  as  ereot  as 
their  figures,  which  they  kept  bolt  upright  without  touching 
the  ba(±8  of  the  chairs — for  so  they  had  been  disciplined  under 
the  tuition  of  the  Honourable  Mrs.  C^vie,  that  sister-in-law 
of  Lord  Seafield  whose  boarding-school  was  tiie  pink  of  feminine 
perfection. 

Changing  times  were  affecting  the  men  also ;  the  nnconth- 
nees  and  provincialism  were  disappearing  from  their  manners, 
their  attire,  and  their  speech ;  but  some  habits  of  the  past  were 
becoming,  as  in  Ei^lish  society,  worse  instead  of  wiser. 
Drinking  had  always  been  a  favourite  occupation.  At  dinners, 
public  and  private,  solemn  and  genial,  at  christenings,  wed- 
dings, and  fonerals,  they  drank  with  equal  vigour  end  perfect 
impartiality.  When  the  chief  beverage  was  ale  the  effects  were 
not  80  disastrous  or  so  lasting  \  when  dinners  were  at  one  o'clock 
or  two,  the  drinldug  could  not  be  prolonged,  for  the  business  of 
the  afternoon  hindered  protracted  sittings.  But  when  dinner 
hours  advanced  to  three  or  four  o'dock,  and  they  took 
claret,  and  still  worse  when  all  drank  port,  the  parties 
contdnued  at  the  board  till  late  at  night,  in  genial  company, 
and  he  was  reckoned  a  poor  host  indeed  who  allowed  his 
friends  to  leave  the  dining-room  sober.  In  these  circles  the 
wine  was  seldom  phiced  on  the  table  at  dinner,  but  required 
each  time  to  be  called  for,  and  then  it  was  drank  with  the 
fbrmuta  of  each  gentleman  asking  another  to  drink  with  him. 
This  was  the  invariable  process  gone  through :  there  was  the 
glance  across  the  table  to  a  Mend,  the  pantomimic  liftii^;  oi 
the  glass,  the  inviting  words,  "  A  glass  of  wine  with  you,  sir  ?  " 
and  congenially  they  drank  each  other's  health.  Such  was  the 
custom  in  good  society,  thoi^h  not  in  the  very  highest  life. 

'  Of  the  Tigonr  of  apaaoh  with  whioh  genoiue  IkdiM  of  old  times  eiprened 
th«DiMlTai,  man;  ttorias  ue  told  ;  m*  «boTe,  p.  29. — Daniiistonn's  Lifs  ef  Sir 
S,  Siratige,  U.  218.  A  lUme  of  dutingniibed  funUr  of  thftt  period  trheo  driving 
homo  one  night  wm  awakened  bj  the  earrUge  being  atopped  bj  the  coaohmsn 
who  told  her  he  had  seen  "a  fa'tD'star."  "And  what  ha«  je  to  do  wi'  the 
atan  I  wad  like  to  ken1"said  bis  iniitieaB.  "DrivB  on  thii  monieiit  and  be 
damned  to  yoa  "—adding  in  a  loner  tone,  as  wa*  ber  wont,  "  aa  Sir  Jobn  wad 
ha'  (aid  if  he  had  been  aliTe,  honeit  man."— Stirliug-Haz well's  UUceltmuovt 
Btayt,  1B9I,  p.  ISO. 
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WheD  the  table  was  cleared  of  viands,  and  the  glasses  once 
more  were  set  on  the  shining  mahc^any,  each  person  proposed 
the  health  of  eveiy  other  person  present  severallj,  and  thus  if 
there  were  ten  guests  there  were  ninety  healths  drunk,  with 
serious  consequences  to  the  health  of  aU.  There  were  also 
rounds  of  toasts,  each  gentleman  naming  an  absent  lady,  each 
lady  an  absent  gentleman.  Next  followed  "  sentiments," 
as  another  excuse  for  further  imhibit^.  Each  person  was 
called  on  in  turn  to  propose  a  wish  called  a  "  sentiment " — ^it 
might  be  some  crisp  sentence,  a  poetic  phrase,  a  jovial  proverb, 
or,  as  generally,  a  fatuous  moral  reflection.  Each  guest  pro- 
posed such  a  fine  utterance  as  "  May  the  hand  of  charity  wipe 
the  tears  of  sorrow,"  "  May  the  pleasures  of  tha  night  bear  the 
reflection  of  the  morning,"  or,  in  homely  vernacular,  the  senti- 
ment might  be, "  May  waur  ne'er  be  amang  us,"  "  May  the  wind 
of  adversity  ne'er  blaw  open  our  door,"  and  then  followed 
applause  and  a  drink.  Practised  dinere-out  had  their  own 
invariable  sentences,  which  were  loyally  reserved  to  them  as  a 
favourite  song  to  a  singer.  As  every  one  must  take  part  in 
the  round  of  sentiments — the  youngest,  the  shyest,  the  least 
inventive — it  was  an  agonising  ordeal  to  many.  After '  the 
ladies  had  left  the  room  the  conviviality,  with  jest  and  story 
and  song,  began  with  renewed  v^ur ;  so  that  gentlemen  did 
not  join  the  ladies,  not  being  producible  in  the  drawing-room.' 
That  in  these  days  and  nights  of  hard  potations  country  guests 
found  their  way  home  through  pitch-dark  rugged  roads,  shows 
that  the  horses  were  more  rational  than  their  riders.  Fortun- 
ately, by  the  end  of  the  century  society  became  more  sensible 
and  less  noisy.  The  deplorably  idiotic  custom  of  "  sentiment- 
^ving"  was  given  up,  to  the  intense  relief  of  old  and  young, 
and  incessant  toasts  were  only  lingering  in  the  practice  of 
stupid  old-fashioned  veterans  in  geniality.  The  hard  drinking 
considerably  sobered  down  in  Scotland  as  in  England,  and 
the  most  arduous  feats  of  a  bibulous  generation  had  become 
memories,  leaving,  however,  their  most  vivid  traces  in  features, 
as  of  Henry  Dundas,  "  tinged  with  convivial  purple." 

<  Ramwy'e  B«m,iiii*eaiti»,  1SS3,  pp.  G7-T2 ;  Cockbnm's  MtmoriaU  of  Ms 
Tiaut,  p.  35 ;  Oeniltmaji'*  Mdgas^u,  173S ;  Fergiuion'a  Henry  Enkint  OMd  Aif 
Tinu*,  p.  213  ;  Strang's  CliAt  of  QUugow. 
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In  spite  of  the  lapae  of  time  and  disappearance  of  many 
old  homely  traits  of  living,  to  the  end  there  were  many  quaint 
aspecte  of  the  past  in  Scots  country  life.  The  pedlars  still 
came  roond  with  their  packs,  though  no  longer  had  the 
lady  any  yam  of  her  own  spinning  to  exchange  for  webs  of 
linen ;  the  survivors  of  the  old  gaberlunzdes,  clad  in  their  blue 
gowns,  called  still  with  wallets  over  their  shonlders  to  receive 
meat  and  meal  at  the  door,  and  retail  gossip  and  stories  in  the 
titchen.  There  was  a  kindly  attachment  of  domestics  who 
served  for  small  wages,  and,  achieving  longevity,  passed  down  as 
heirlooms  in  a  &mily  through  two  generations,  living  and  dying 
as  the  &miliar  and  garrulous  tyrants  of  a  household. 

Scottish — inefiaceably  Scottish — remained  many  types  of 
society,  especially  in  the  country  houses  and  manses,  in  spite 
of  the  advent  of  modem  innovations,  and  that  frequent  inter- 
conrse  with  the  wider  world  which  was  fast  polishing  the 
race  into  conventional  shape.  In  no  other  coantry,  surely, 
did  there  exist  such  marked  individuality  of  character.  Each 
one  might  retain  his  or  her  peculiarity,  his  or  her  whim  of 
mind,  oddity  of  life,  or  fancy  of  dress,  in  country  seat  or  city 
flat  This  striking  originality  of  nature  was  found  alike  in 
judge  and  laird  and  minister,  and  in  their  spouses.  The 
country  swarmed  with  "  originals  "  in  every  rank,  in  town  and 
village.  One  can  see  what  special  personality  there  was  as 
we  look  at  sketches,  which  seem  to  us .  caricatures,  of  Edin- 
burgh notables,  etched  by  John  Kay  the  barber  so  cleverly, 
which,  any  time  after  1783,  when  stuck  up  in  his  little  shop 
window  in  Parliament  Square,  attracted  in  the  morning  groups 
of  citizens,  who  recognised  with  laughter  some  well-known 
local  figure  with  each  peculiarity  emphasised,  and  pronounced 
every  quaint  likeness  "  capital " — ezcept  their  own.  One 
meete  with  these  distinct  characteristics  in  those  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  the  decline  of  the  century  who  live  in  Lord 
Cockbum's  charming  pagea.  One  notes  them  in  the  portraits 
and  the  stories  of  the  bench  of  judges — a  veritable  menagerie 
of  oddities,  chokeful  of  whims,  absurdities,  and  strange  idiosyn- 
crasies, and  of  queer  humour,  conscious  or  unconscious,  in 
dignitaries  without  dignity.  Where  else  could  attain  to  high 
position  and  exist  in  sedate  and  sensible  company  a  Braxfield, 
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a  Polkemmet,  an  Eskgrore,  and  a  HernULDd  ?  The  old  race, 
with  their  old-world  waya,  which  was  at  last  leaviog  the 
earth,  luckily  auivived  long  enough  to  he  portrayed  hy  the 
maater  teach  of  Sir  Henry  Baeburo,  from  whose  canvasses  so 
many  &oea  with  distinctively  Scots  features  and  qualities — 
genUenten  in  their  high  collars,  rufHed  shirts,  and  powdered 
hair  or  wigs,  and  dames  in  old  picturesque  attire  of  a  bygone 
day — look  down  from  the  walls  of  many  mansions  upon  a  later 
and  a  conventional  generation.  It  is  difBcult  to  say  which  was 
more  fortunate — the  sittera  who  had  such  a  superb  artist  to 
paint  them,  or  Uie  artist  who  had  snch  admirable  figures  to 
copy. 
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CHAPTER  ni 

lOWH    LIFE — ^EDINBUBOH 
I 

Thb  h^ght  of  EdiDbnrgh'a  glory  was  before  the  Union  of 
1707,  in  the  daye  when  meetings  of  the  Scots  Parliament 
drew  to  the  capital  nobles  and  persons  of  qnaUty  from  every 
conaty,  when  periodically  the  city  was  full  of  the  richest, 
most  notable,  and  best-bred  people  Id  the  land,  and  the  dingy 
High  Street  and  Ganongate  were  brightened  by  gentlemen  in 
their  brave  attire,  by  ladiea  mstling  in  their  hoops,  brocade 
dresses,  and  brilliant  ooloored  plaids,  by  big  coaches  gorgeous 
in  thdr  gilding,  and  lackeys  splendid  in  their  livery.  For 
the  capital  of  a  miserably  poor  country,  Edinburgh  had  then 
a  wonderful  display  of  wealth  and  fashion.  After  1707  all 
this  was  sadly  chained.  "  There  is  the  end  of  an  auld  sang," 
eaid  Lord  Ghaneellor  Seafield  in  jest,  whether  light  or  bitter, 
when  the  Treaty  of  Union  was  concluded ;  but  it  was  a  "  song  " 
that  lingered  long  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  knew  it  well, 
associated  with  a  long  eventful  history,  and  leaving  many 
regretful  memories  behind  it  Ko  more  was  the  full  concourse 
of  men  and  ladies  of  high  decree  to  make  society  brilliant 
with  the  chatter  of  right  honourable  voices,  the  glint  of  bright 
^66  from  behind  the  masks,  the  jostling  of  innumerable  aedan- 
diairs  in  the  busy  thoroughfare,  where  nobles  and  caddies, 
jadgee  and  beggars,  forced  their  way  with  equal  persistency. 
Instead  of  the  throng  of  146  nobles  and  160  commoners, 
who  often  with  their  families  and  attendants  filled  the  town 
with  life  and  basiDesB,  there  went  to  WeBtminster  the  sixteen 
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representative  peers  and  sixty  members  of  Parliament,  travellii^ 
reluctantly  and  tediously  and  expensively  by  the  wretched 
roads,  and  lodging  in  London  at  ruinous  charges — and  all  for 
what?  To  find  themselves  obscure  and  unhoaoured  in  the 
crowd  of  English  society  and  the  imfamiliar  intrigues  of 
English  politics,  where  they  were  despised  for  their  poverty, 
ridiculed  for  their  speech,  sneered  at  for  their  manners,  and 
ignored  in  spite  of  their  votes  by  the  Ministers  and  Govern- 
ment.' 

No  wonder  the  Union  was  specially  unpopular  in  Edin- 
bui^h,  for  it  deprived  the  city  of  national  dignity,  carried 
&om  citizens  their  fashions,  and  spoiled  their  trade  A  gloom 
fell  over  the  Scote  capital :  society  was  dull,  business  was 
duller  still,*  the  lodgings  once  lilled  with  persons  of  quality 
were  left  empty — many  decayed  for  want  of  tenants,  some  fell 
almost  into  ruin.'  For  many  a  year  there  was  little  social 
life,  scanty  intellectual  culture,  and  few  traces  of  business 
enterprise.  Gaiety  and  amusement  were  indulged  in  only  under 
the  censure  of  the  Church  and  the  depressing  air  of  that  gloomy 
piety  which  held  undisputed  and  fuller  sway  when  the  influence 
of  rank  and  fashion  no  longer  existed  to  counteract  it. 

1  "  It  wu  me  of  the  meUncholTUt  ngtita  to  uij'  that  hara  anj  senM  of  an 

kntisnt  nobility  to  see  them  going  throa  for  Totea  and  inaklDg  party*,  and  giving 
their  votes  to  othere  vbo  once  had  their  own  rota." — Wodrow'a  Analeiia,  i.  SOS 
"In  ths  beginning  of  this  month  [September  17U]  I  hear  a  geneiall  diautie- 
faetion  our  nobilit?  that  was  at  last  Parliament  bavG  at  thair  treatment  at 
London.  They  oompUan  they  ore  only  made  use  of  aa  toola  among  chs  English, 
and  cast  by  when  thair  party  designs  are  over."— y^trl.  i.  348.  In  great  dudgeon 
in  1712  the  Scots  members  met  together  and  eipreseed  "  high  resentmstit  of  the 
nnoivil  haughty  treatment  they  met  with  from  the  English." — Lcckhart  Paptrt, 
L  417.  FrinoipalBobertaon  remarked  to  Dr.  SomerviUe,  "'Onr  members  aufTeted 
immediately  after  the  Union.  The  want  of  the  English  langaage  and  their 
unoonth  manners  were  much  against  them.  None  of  them  weN  men  of  parte, 
and  they  never  opened  their  lipa  but  on  Scottish  business,  and  then  said  little." 
Lord  Onslow  (fannerty  Speaker)  said  to  him,  'Dr.  Bobertson,  they  were  odd- 
looking  dull  men.  I  remember  them  welh' " — Somerville'e  Ovn  Lift  and  Timet, 
p.  271. 

*  Allan  BaojMj'a  Poem,  1877,  L  IBS.     Thiadesolalionis  deplored  in  1717:— 

O  OanoDgate,  poor  eliitch  bole  I 
Wfaftt  Ion,  TLst  cnmes  dent  tbou  Uiole, 
Loodoa  >nd  dsath  gar  thea  look  droll, 
And  hing  tbf  h«d. 

"  Elegy  on  Luokj  Wood." 

•  Maitland's  Hiil.  of  Edinburjfh,  1769. 
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The  town,  all  enclosed  within  the  city  walla,  chiefly  con- 
sisted of  one  long  street — Canongate  and  High  Street — that 
stretched  a  mile  long  &om  Holyrood  to  Castle,  with  the  low- 
lying  parallel  Cowgate.  From  this  main  thoroughfare  branched 
off  innumetable  closes  and  wynda,  in  which  lived  a  dense 
population,  gentle  and  simple.*  There  was  something  im- 
pressive in  the  honsea  towering  to  ten  to  twelve  stories  in 
height  of  that  extended  street,  though  its  continuity  was  then 
broken  midway  by  the  Netherbow  Port — the  Temple  Bar  of 
£diubni^h — with  its  huge  iron  gateway.  There  was  picturesque- 
oesa  in  the  houses,  whose  wooden-faced  gables  were  turned  to 
the  streets,  the  projecting  upper  story  making  piazzas  below. 
Bat  the  few  visitors  from  England  were  impreaeed  fiu  more 
by  ita  dirt  and  dinginess  than  by  its  quaint  beauty,  by  the 
streets  which  were  filthy,  the  causeways  rugged  and  broken, 
the  big  gm^ling  gutters  in  which  ran  the  refuse  of  a  crowded 
populi^on,  and  among  which  the  pigs  poked  their  snouts  in 
granting  aatis&ction  for  garbaga  By  ten  o'clock  each  night 
the  filth  collected  in  each  household  was  ponred  from  the  high 
windows,  and  fell  in  malodorous  plash  upon  the  pavement, 
and  not  seldom  on  unwary  passers-by.  At  the  warning  caU 
of  "  Gardy  loo  "  {OarcUz  Veau)  from  servants  preparing  to  out- 
pour the  contents  of  stoups,  pots,  and  cans,  the  passengers 
beneath  would  agonisingly  cry  out "  Haud  yer  hand  " ;  bnt  too 
often  the  shont  was  unheard  or  too  late,  and  a  drenched  periwig 
and  besmirched  three-cornered  hat  were  borne  dripping  and 
Hi-scented  hom&  At  the  dreaded  hour  when  the  domestic 
abominations  were  flung  out,  when  the  smells  (known  as  the 
"  flowers  of  Edinburgh  ")  filled  the  air,  the  citizens  burnt  their 
sheets  of  brown  paper  *  to  neutralise  the  odours  of  the  out- 
side, which  penetrated  their  rooms  within.  On  the  ground 
all  night  the  dirt  and  ordure  lay  awaiting  the  few  and 
leisurely  scavengers,  who  came  nominally  at  seven  o'clock 
next  morning  with  wheel-harrows  to  remove  it.     But  ere  that 

*  Contemponi;  descriptloiu  of  Edinbucgli  in  ths  fint  half  of  th«  ccntiuy : — 
Joameg  through  North  of  England  and  Scotland  t»  170t,  printelj  printed  181S  ; 
HackT*!  Joumet/  IhTCugh  Scotland,  172D  ;  Tout  through  Oreat  Brilaiti  (begun  bj 
Defoe),  It.  BS  ;  Bart'B  LiUrr$Jh>m  Hit  North,  L  18. 

*  Dealers  in  brovni  paper  are  (ui)  to  hsTs  meda  no  little  profit  b;  Mlling 
thrt  trtiole  for  deodorising  piirpotee. — K«j'»  Edinbitrgh  Forlraita,  iil. 
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moming  hour  the  streeta  were  becoming  thronged,  for  people 
rose  and  business  began  early,  and  the  shopkeepers,  treading 
cautiously  amid  the  filth  and  over  the  teenung  gutters, 
had  set  forth  to  open  their  booths.  Worst  of  all  was  die 
Sunday,  when  strict  piety  forbade  all  work,  deeming  that 
street- cleansing  was  neither  an  act  of  necessity  nor  one 
of  mercy,  and  required  the  dirt  to  remain  till  Monday 
morning. 

While  high  overhead  towered  the  booses  in  the  air,  many 
in  the  Lawnmarket  bad  pillared  piazzas  on  the  ground  floor, 
under  which  were  the  open  booths  where  merchants  showed 
their  wares.  Others  spread  them  on  the  pavement  in  front  of 
their  shops,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  street  near  St.  Oiles  were 
open  spaces,  where  on  stalls  the  special  crafts  displayed  their 
goods — woollen  stufls,  linen,  or  pota — for  the  shops  were  too 
small  and  too  obscure  to  accommodate  or  show  off  the  modest 
stores  their  owners  possessed.  In  the  second  or  third  flat  of 
the  Luckenbooths — a  row  of  tall  narrow  bouses  standing  in 
front  of  St  Giles  and  blocking  the  H^h  Street — the  best 
tradesmen  had  their  shops,  at  a  rental  of  which  the  very 
highest  rate  was  £16,'  and  not  a  few  of  these  shopkeepers,  not- 
withstanding their  humble  rooms  and  slender  stock  of  goods, 
were  members  of  high  Scots  county  families.  Others  in  good 
position  had  their  business  in  cellars  or  little  chambers  on 
the  basement,  to  which  the  customers  descended  by  worn 
stone  steps,  and  in  which  there  was  little  space  to  turn  and 
little  light  to  see  by.  High  up  in  front  of  the  houses  were 
the  strai^  signs,  painted  in  colours  on  black  ground,  each 
tradesman  picturing  thereon  the  article  in  which  he  chiefly 
dealt — the  e£Bgy  of  a  quarter  loaf  showed  that  in  that  flat 
there  traded  a  baker ;  over  the  window  above  a  periwig  adver- 
tised the  presence  of  a  barber ;  the  likeness  of  a  cheese  or 
firkin  of  butter,  of  stays,  or  of  a  petticoat,  pointed  out  to  the 
people  where  were  to  be  got  the  articles  they  sought^  Few 
goods  were  kept  in  stock,  and  the  customer  for  silk,  cloth,  or 
jewellery  must  give  his  order  betimes,  and  patiently  wait 

'  Chatobera'  Traditimit  i^  Edinburgh,  it  9E2  ;  Wilson's  Umnori<il*  (^  EOit- 
■  Topham's  Letters frvm  EdiitAaTgh,  p.  28. 
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till  it  came  ita  alow  coarse  from  London  by  waggon,  or  from 
Holland  or  Flanders  by  the  boat  to  Leith  three  months 
afterwards. 

In  the  flats  of  the  loft;  houses  in  wynds  or  facing  the 
High  Street  the  populace  dwelt,  who  reached  their  various 
lodgings  hy  the  steep  and  narrow  "  scale "  staircases,  which 
were  really  npright  streets.  On  the  same  biulding  lived 
families  of  all  grades  and  classes,  each  in  its  flat  in  the  same 
stair — tie  sweep  and  caddie  in  the  cellars,  poor  mechanics 
in  the  garrets,  while  in  the  intermediate  stories  might  live  a 
noble,  a  lord  of  seasioD,  a  doctor,  or  city  minister,  a  dowager 
coanteas,  or  writer ;  higher  up,  over  their  heads,  lived  shop- 
keepers, dancing  masters,  or  clerks.  The  rents  of  these 
mansions  varied  curiously  in  the  same  close,  or  same  stair, 
from  the  cellars  and  garrets  payii^  £12  Scots  (18b.)  to  the 
best-class  chambera  paying  £300  Scots  (£20).  But  the 
common  rent  of  a  gentleoian's  dwelling  in  the  first  half  of  the 
century  was  £8  or  £10  a  year.  Lord  President  Dundas  used 
to  say  that  even  when  his  income  was  20,000  merks  (£1000), 
he  lived  in  a  house  at  £100  Scots  (£8:6: 8)  and  had  only 
two  roasts  a  week.'  But  living  was  then  plain,  for  incomes 
were  small ;  a  minister  in  his  city  chai^  in  the  middle  of  the 
century  and  a  professor  in  the  University  were  thought  well  off 
with  £100  or  £130  a  year,  while  a  lord  of  session  had  a  salary 
of  £600.  The  dark,  narrow  stairs,  with  their  stone  steps 
worn  and  sloping  with  traf&c,  were  filthy  to  tread  on ;  and  on 
reaching  the  flat  where  lodged  an  advocate  in  extensive  practice, 
eyes  and  nose  encountered  at  the  door  the  "  dirty  luggies  "  in 
which  were  deposited  the  contents  which,  as  St  Giles'  bells 
rang  out  ten  o'clock,  were  to  be  precipitated  from  the  windows.' 
On  the  door,  instead  of  a  bell  or  knocker,  was  a  "  risp,"  which 
consisted  of  a  notched  or  twisted  rod  of  iron  with  a  ring 
attached,  which  the  visitor  rasped  up  and  down  upon  the 

'  Bunwj's  Seolland  and  ScoUmat,  U.  SS. 

•  TovT  IKrough  Oreat  Britain,  It.  88 ;  BumjAreg  Clinher.  Tha  Town  Coniioi], 
tu  Augnat  1715,  "  oonsideriDg  that  maamaah  m  tlie  BeTaral  Acta  ou  tlie  throwing 
of  foul  wstar,  flith,  dirt,  ttad  othor  nutiueea  in  the  high  streets,  vennels,  and 
olaeBa  had  not  been  put  into  due  eiecatiou,  dir»ot  each  family  would  uow 
provide  vsueU  in  the  honset  for  holding  their  exenmeiLta  ud  foul  w&tei  at 
loMt  for  48  houn,  under  peultj  of  48.  SeoCe." 
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Dotchea  till  the  door  was  opened  by  a  msidservant,  probably 
with  neither  shoes  nor  stockings.' 

The  rooms  within  weie  entered  from  a  narrow,  ill-lighted 
lobby,  and  were  low-ceilinged,  deriving  light  from  the  spare 
windows  which  long  before  sunset  had  faded  into  gloom.  Some- 
tdmes  in  the  public  rooms  there  were  signs  of  dignity  and  art, 
in  the  elaborately  stuccoed  ceiling,  the  finely  carved  massive 
marble  mantelpiece,  the  walls  oak-panelled  oi  covered  with 
gilt  leather,  with  landscape  panels  from  the  hand  of  "old 
Norrie,"  the  decorator ;  but  usually  the  rooms  were  plain  and 
poor,  crammed  with  furniture  for  which  there  was  no  space. 
The  accommodation  in  a  mansion  of  high  class  would  be  six 
rooms,  including  die  kitchen.  Far  on  in  the  century  in 
the  public  rooms  there  were  beds,  concealed  during  day  by 
curtains.  Campbell  of  Succoth,  an  eminent  lawyer,  lived  in 
bia  flat  in  James's  Court,  where  his  clerks  worked  in  a  little 
closet  witiiout  a  fire-place,  and  when  the  Duke  of  Aigyll 
and  other  big  clients  dined  with  him,  they  were  received  in 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Campbell's  bedroom.*  Partly  ftom  economy, 
partly  from  lack  of  space,  the  staff  of  servants  was  extremely 
limited,*  for  often  one — and  there  was  no  accommodation  for 
more  than  two — did  the  work  of  the  household  on  a  wage  of 
'  ChamLera'  Traditiow,  L  28S.  Ca11*d  &  "craw,"  beckiue  it  mode  a  rupng 
noiM  like  a  erotr. 

Hsn  In  thuH  cbunb«n  mat  doll  tiaA  duk 

Tba-lidj  gmj  rfloid¥ed  har  gcyfir  Apark, 

wan,  eUd  Id  lUkaii  oust,  vltli  aatloiii  tmd 

Tntnbtad  it  opening  cuemcDtg  OTerhMd ; 

And  wlun  In  afflty  at  bv  poroh  ha  trod» 

Ha  Hlied  ths  liip  ud  lujied  Uis  twlilcd  rod. 

"  Audoit  BopiVj,"  SIi  Alai.  BoiweU'i  Ponu. 
•  ifenwir*  cmd  Corretpotidentt  of  iSuMn  Ftrrier,  p.  11. 

'  Lord  Alemoor  (di«d  1770)  tired  is  *.  taoaai  flat  of  Coreaant  Cloas,  with 
fira  roomi  and  lutchen,  ;et  kept  a  carriagB, — Chunbers'  Tradiiwu,  L  183. 
Brncs  o[  Eannet,  before  he  rose  to  the  Bench,  lived  in  a  Sst  in  Foreeter'i  Wynd, 
Lammiarket,  at  a  rent  of  £11,  containing  three  rooms  and  a  kitchen ;  one 
Toom  was  "my  lady's,"  another  a  oonsoltiiig  room  or  study,  the  tliird  their  bed- 
room, while  their  nuid  (who  was  their  only  serrant  wroept  the  nurse)  slept  under 
the  kitchen  dteaset ;  tlieir  eetving  man  slept  ont  of  the  house,  and  the  uane  and 
otuldren  had  beds  in  the  stud;,  whieh  were  removed  dnriitg  the  day.  In  later 
days  Lord  Eennet  removed  (1704)  to  a  house  of  great  gentility  of  two  flats  En 
Horse  Wynd. — Chambers'  Minor  AntiqtiitUt,  Introd.  ixi.  John  Coutte,  Lord 
Provost,  had  in  1713  his  residence,  his  banking  bnaiuese,  a&d  dvio  feasts  in 
Preaident'B  Close,  High  Street,  consisting  of  fire  rooms. — Forbes'  Menioin  of 
a  £aiuU«jr  Smut, 
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20b.  a  year  and  a  gown.  In  the  houae  of  a  gentleaian  who 
luxuriously  kept  bia  carriage  the  servaot  slept  under  a  dresser 
in  the  kitchen,  while  hia  man  slept  orer  the  stable ;  and  in 
the  flat  occupied  by  an  eminent  judge  the  maid  slept  as  best 
she  could  in  a  drawer  in  the  kitchen  which  was  shut  up 
during  the  day.'  Owing  to  the  scaatiDess  of  apace,  the  nurse 
and  children  would  probably  sleep  in  the  study,  if  such 
existed,  the  beds  being  removed  during  the  day,  when  the 
lord  of  session  worked  orer  his  charges  or  the  nobleman  saw 
big  friends,  while  the  lady  in  hei  bedroom  was  entertaioing 
her  guests  at  tea.* 

The  air  in  these  low  rooms  was  not  extremely  fresh,  especially 
when  it  came  from  those  windows  which  opened  into  fetid 
closes  or  wynds,  which  were  so  narrow  that  the  inhabitants 
could  converse  easily  and  exchange  friendly  cupa  of  tea  with 
their  neighbours  on  the  other  aide.  The  long  precipitous  stairs 
were  crowded  all  day  long  with  men,  women,  and  children 
belonging  to  the  various  flats  passii^  up  and  down — masons, 
judges,  dancing  masters,  countesses,  barbers,  and  advocates,  all 
encountered  each  other  in  the  narrow  passage.  Besidea  the 
residents  there  was  the  stream  of  porters  carrying  coals,  the 
Musselburgh  fishwives  with  then:  creels,  the  sweeps,  the  men 
and  women  conveying  tiie  daily  supply  of  wat«r  for  each 
flat,  barbers'  boys  with  retrimmed  wigs,  the  various  people 
bent  on  husineaa  or  on  pleasure,  on  errands  and  visits  for  the 
several  landinga,  all  josUing  unceremoniously  as  they  squeezed 
past  one  another.  It  was  no  easy  task  for  brilliantly  dressed 
ladies  to  crush  their  hoops,  four  or  five  yards  in  circumference, 
up  the  scale-stairs,  or  to  keep  tbem  iincontaminated  by  the 
dirt  abounding  on  the  steps.  So  confined  were  some  of  the 
stairs  that  it  was  sometimes  impossible,  when  death  came,  to 
get  the  cofdn  down ;  and  when  a  paasE^  was  too  narrow  for 

'  ITor  ma  the  alssnlmesi  of  thou  anB&lubrioiis  Abode*  kbove  Euapioion,  and 
it  «M  not  uneoratnon  for  lodgings  to  b«  adTertiaed  u  possessing  the  special 
virtue  of  being  ' '  titt  from  bugs. "  It  ia  with  this  reoommendstion  that  Lord 
Eilketnn  annoancea  hia  flat  to  be  let  at  £20.— Chambers'  Tmd^vma,  iL  23(>. 

■  "The  taahion  of  the  Bouse  in  Bdlnbro'  wae  so  small  at  that  time  [I0S7] 
tiiat  there  was  tnra«d  up  beds  with  curtains  dntm  round  them  in  most  of  the 
beat  rooms  of  the  honsei." — Warrender'a  Marehment  and  HiMt*  of  Polinarlh, 
p.  167. 
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that  purpose,  tlio  power  was  possessed  by  l^al  servitude  for 
the  tenant  of  a  house  so  situated  to  get  entry  through  the 
adjacent  house,  and  bring  the  colhu  down  its  more  cominodioas 
stair.' 

Coriously  uncomfortable  and  mean  as  these  abodes  seem 
to  a  more  civiUsed  and  luxurious  ^e,  they  were  ideal  resi- 
dences to  many  in  that  frugal  age*  So  familiar,  bo  natural, 
was  this  kind  of  dwelling  in  their  eyes  that  the  tale  was  told 
— truly  or  not — of  a  Scottish  gentleman  who  paid  his  first 
visit  to  London,  and,  taking  his  lodging  in  the  uppermost 
story  of  a  house,  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  higher  he 
went  the  cheaper  it  was.  When  a  friend  told  him  he  had 
made  a  mistake,  he  replied  that  he  "  kenned  very  weel  what 
gentility  was,  and  when  he  had  lived  a'  his  life  in  a  sixth 
story  be  wasna  come  to  London  to  live  on  the  grund."  * 

The  hours  for  rising  were  early  in  these  old  times,  and  the 
city  was  astir  by  five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Before  the  St 
Giles'  bells  had  sounded  seven  the  shops  were  open,  the  shutters 
were  flui^  back  on  their  hinges,  and  over  the  half-door  the 
tradesmen  were  leaning,  chatting  to  their  neighbours,  and  re- 
ceiving the  last  news ;  while  citizens  walked  down  to  the  little 
post-office,  situated  up  a  stair,  to  got  the  letters  just  brought 
in  by  the  post-runner  from  Gla^ow  or  Aberdeen,  instead  of 
waiting  till  they  were  distributed  through  the  town  by  the 
sii^le  letter-carrier  of  the  city,  or  even  the  three  carriers  who 
were  installed  in  I7l7.  In  the  taverns  the  doctors  were 
seeing  their  patients.  Up  till  1*713  the  celebrated  physidan 
Br.  Archibald  Fitcaim,  was  to  be  found  in  the  dingy  under- 

'  Thia  was  done  when  Sii  W.  Scott's  aunt,  Mn.  Butherliud,  died  in  Eynd- 
ford  CloM. 

*  Th«  aooomiaodatloii  ooutBin«d  In  mtnuoiu  of  the  higheit  order  can  be 
learned  from  an  adTertisement  of  17G3.  "To  bo  let,  a  yvtj  convenieDt  lodging, 
pleaMntly  sitaated  amidat  gardens  on  the  norUi  dde  of  the  Cannongate,  belong- 
ing to  the  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Fanmnre,  and  lately  poaMBsed  by  the  Conntoei  of 
Aberdeeu,  cousitting  of  a  large  dining-room,  a  drawing-room,  S  very  good  bed- 
roomi  with  olosete,  and  other  couvenlencw  on  the  same  floor ;  above  is  very  . 
good  garrets  nith  Tentc^  and  below  a  rery  couTenient  kitchen,  oellare,  eto.,  all 
endoaed  within  a  handsome  oonrtyaid." — Chambers'  Minor  AnUjuMtt,  Pl  2G2. 
Thia  dwelling,  so  flatteringly  described,  or  part  of  it,  was  afterwards  oocnpied 
by  Adam  Smith,  and  was  more  imparUally  spoken  of  as  a  "  melancholy,  dingy 

*  Topham's  Ldttrt,  p,  11. 
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grouDd  cellar,  called  &om  its  darkness  the  "groping  office," 
near  St.  GOes*.  Early  every  morning,  by  six  o'clock,  President 
Dalrymple  had  seen  hia  agent,  and  gone  over  a  dozen  cases 
before  hia  breakfast.  Eight  o'clock  was  the  breakfast  hour, 
with  its  substantial  meal  of  mutton,  collope,  and  fowl,  with 
libations  of  ale,  and  sometimes  sack,  daret,  or  brandy — tea  not 
being  used  at  that  meal  till  about  1730.'  The  citizen  shut  his 
shop,  or  left  his  wife  to  tend  it,  when  the  St.  Giles'  bells  rang 
at  half-past  eleven — a  well-known  sound  which  was  known  as 
the  "  gill-bellfl,"  because  each  went  to  his  favourite  tavern  to 
take  his  "  meridian,"  consisting  of  a  gill  of  brandy,  or  a  tin 
of  ale.  Little  these  citizens  heeded  the  music-bells,  which 
meanwhile  overhead  were  plajring  the  bright  charming  tunes 
to  which  wiser  folk  were  all  listening.'  The  dinner  hour  was 
at  one  o'clock  till  1745,  when  it  was  being  changed  to  two, 
though  the  humbler  shopkeepers  dined  at  twelve.  The  wonted 
fare  in  winter  was  broth,  salt  beef,  boiled  fowls ;  for  only  the 
wealthy  could  afford  to  get  fresh  beef  at  high  prices  until  the 
summer,  when  the  arrival  of  any  supply  of  beef  for  sale  was 
announced  in  the  streets  by  the  bellman.' 

By  two  o'clock  all  citizens  wended  their  way  down  their 
respective  stairs  to  their  places  of  business,  reopened  the  doors, 
and  hung  up  the  key  on  a  nail  on  the  lintel  * — a  practice  which 
afforded  the  notorious  burglar.  Deacon  Brodie,  in  1780,  oppor- 
tunities of  taking  impressions  of  the  keys  on  putty.  By  the 
early  afternoon  the  streets  were  crowded,  for  into  the  main 
thoroughfare  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  poured.  Later  in  the 
century  an  Englishman  describes  the  scene :  "  So  great  a  crowd 
'  Tbtt  Ua  wu  in  vogue  abont  1720,  uid  wu  locm  eatcblithed  m  a  fuhion, 
b  *howD  by  AUan  RatnMy  eutitliug  bu  coUsatioa  of  MngB  (th«  fint  volamB  of 
wUoh  ippeuwd  in  1724)  tbe  Tta  TahU  MiieeUanjf. 

*  Bnrt'B  LtUtn  (L  191)  ap«ak  of  tha  moiio  b«ll«  that  played  to  groat  per- 
fection Italian,  Scots,  Iriih,  and  Engliali  tunea,  beard  over  all  tbe  oity  between 
eleven  and  twelre  o'dook. 

'  Iq  winter  bvih  meat  vta  praotitallj  unattainable,  altbongh,  aa  a  writer  fn 
1726  aajB,  rioh  and  fastidiotia  gentlemen  nsed  to  tend  to  Berwick  for  beef  or  veal, 
at  the  enonnooi  rate  of  7d.  a  pound  for  the  coaneat  meat  (tha  summer  prioe  being 
l|d.  or  2d.  a  ponnd),  aa  there  was  none  to  he  got  at  home,  — £isa^i  on  .ffiuZorin^,  etc., 
172B,  p.  1S2.  There  died  in  17SE>  a  caddie  or  market  porter  who  remembered  in 
his  yoiith  when  the  fact  of  beef  being  for  sale  in  Edinburgh  wu  pablidy  annonnoed 
l-y  a  bellman. — Chambers'  Populttr  Shj/ma  ttf  ScaUand,  p.  7S. 

*  Chambera'  Mituir  AniiqtiiiUl  of  Ellva.}/»ryh,  p.  166. 
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of  people  are  aowhere  else  coofiued  in  ao  small  a  epace,  which 
makes  their  streets  as  much  crowded  every  day  as  others  are 
at  a  fair."  ^  There  were  few  coaches,  fortunately,  in  the  narrow 
steep  streets ;  but  there  were  eedan-chairs  swaying  in  all  direc- 
tions, home  by  Highland  porters,  splattering  Gaelic  execis- 
tionfl  on  those  who  impeded  their  progress.  There  were  ladies 
in  gigantic  hoops  sweeping  the  sides  of  the  causeway,  their 
head  and  shoulders  covered  with  their  gay  silken  plaids,  scarlet 
and  green,  their  faces  with  complexions  heightened  by  patches, 
and  concealed  by  black  velvet  masks  which  were  held  close  by 
a  string,  whose  buttoned  end  was  held  by  the  teetL  In  their 
hands  tiiey  bore  huge  green  paper  fans  to  ward  off  the  sun ;  by 
tiieii  side  hung  the  little  bags  which  held  the  snuff  they  freely 
used ;  their  feet  shod  in  red  shoes,  with  heels  three  inches  high, 
with  which  tliey  tripped  nimbly  on  the  steep  decline  and 
over  filthy  places.'  There  were  stately  old  ladies,  with  their 
pattens  on  feet  and  canes  in  band,  walking  with  precision  and 
dignity ;  judges  with  their  wigs  on  head  and  hats  under  their 
arm  \  advocates  in  their  gowns  on  way  to  the  courts  in  Parlia- 
ment House ;  ministers  in  their  blue  or  gray  coats,  bauds, 
wigs,  and  three-cornered  hats.  At  the  Cross  (near  St.  Giles') 
the  merchants  assembled  to  transact  business,  and  to  exchange 
news  and  snuff-boxes ;  while  physicians,  lawyers,  and  men 
about  town  met  them  as  at  an  open-air  club,  and  joined 
citizens  in  the  gossip  of  the  city.'  In  the  town  there  was  a  fine 
ca/nuira3xne — the  Mendliness  and  familiarity  of  a  place  where 
every  one  knew  everybody.  From  early  morning,  when  they 
awoke  on  the  doorsteps  on  which  they  had  slept,  till  night, 
when  they  lighted  the  way  in  the  dark  streets  with  paper 
lanteras,  the  caddies  were  to  be  seen — impudent,  r^ged,  alert, 
and  swift — carrying  messages  and  parcels  to  any  part  of  the 
town  for  a  penny — very  poor,  but  marvellously  honest,  for 
whatever  was  stolen  or  lost  when  in  custody  of  these  caddies 
was  refunded  by  their  society.*     They  knew  every  place  and 

'  Omtleman'i  Ifagaane,  &U;  176S,  p.  211. 

'  SameTTille'a  Own  Ufe,  chap.  ii.  ;  Chambera'  Traditiimt. 

*  Burt'a  LcUen ;  Forbea'  Memoirt  of  a  Banking  Eoaie,  p.  23. 

*  Burt'a  LetUrt,  L  21  ;  Topbam'i  Lrttenfrom  EdiTiburj/h,  p.  81  ;  HumpArqi 
CHnifr;  Qlaagow  Fast  and  I^eiaa,  ii.  IBO. 
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person ;  they  could  tell  who  had  arrived  last  in  town,  where  they 
lodged,  and  how  long  they  were  to  stay  ;  they  were  invaluable 
SB  detectives,  for  the  haunts  of  the  lowest  and  the  doings  of 
the  thieves  were  as  familiar  to  them  as  the  names  of  the  guests 
at  the  Lord  President's  supper  party  the  previous  night,  and 
the  conditioQ  of  insobrie^  of  each  gentleman  when  be  stumbled 
home  in  the  morning. 

Such  were  the  street  scenes  in  Edinbuigh  throughout  half 
of  the  century — indeed,  with  curiously  few  changed  phases 
till  about  1780,  when  die  tide  of  fashion  was  setting  towards 
the  new  town.  Generations  came  and  went,  fashions  of  dress 
changed,  many  old  habits  and  manners  passed  away ;  but  the 
homely,  frank,  convivial  outdoor  life  remained  much  the  same,* 
where  every  face  was  known,  and  few  domestic  secrets  were 
hid. 

At  four  o'clock  the  ladies  had  their  refection,  for  the  "  four 
hours "  all  over  Scotland,  and  with  all  ranks,  was  a  necessary 
refreshment  of  the  day.  In  the  laigest  houses  the  hostess  re- 
ceived her  visitors  in  the  drawing-room ;  but  in  smaller  flats 
she  was  obliged,  as  in  the  country,  to  see  them  in  her  bed- 
room. Till  about  1720  ladies  had  drunk  their  ale  or  claret; 
but  when  tea  came  into  vogue  that  beverage  became  a  necessity, 
and  wine  was  reserved  for  the  gentlemen.  On  the  mahogany 
tea-table  were  lilipntian  cups  for  the  eipensive  beverage, 
with  spoons  all  numbered,  lest  in  the  confusion,  when  every 
cup  was  returned  before  a  fresh  helping  was  served  to  any, 
die  wrong  cup  should  be  given ;  fine  linen  napkins  were  handed 
to  each  guest  to  preserve  their  gowns  &om  speck  and  spot.' 
Sy  eight  o'clock  all  visitors  had  gone,  for  the  supper  hour  had 
come ;  the  maids  bad  arrived  with  the  patt«DS  for  the  elderly 
ladies,  and  lanterns  to  light  their  mistresses  to  their  homes  in 
the  dark  wynds  and  stairs.  When  citizens  began  their  copious 
suppers,  they  ate  and  drank  till  late,  and  guests  departed  not 

'  Hr.  Adam  Petris  givefl  hi«  importuit  advice  on  ttiqnette;  "If  a  lad;  of 
quali^  adraiice  to  Jon  and  t«nder  bar  cheek,  yon  an  only  to  pret«nd  to  atJuta 
her  by  putting  your  head  to  hot  hood  ;  when  afae  adrancea  make  her  a  low  bow, 
and  when  you  retreat  give  her  another.  Hoie, — In  Frajica  they  aalnte  ladie*  on 
tbe  cheek ;  but  in  Britain  and  Ireland  they  salute  on  the  lips.  Bnt  1adi«a  girs 
theirinrerion  theii' cheek  only."— iiui«<  ^(i'oorfi'ejJortmenJ,  Edin.  1720. 

•  BosweU'a  Aiumh^  RoyaUy. 
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too  soberly,  while  the  servant  guided  their  meandering  foot- 
steps and  held  a  cttudle  or  lanterti  to  light  them  to  Uie  "  mouth  " 
of  the  close.^ 


II 

The  amuBements  of  the  town  during  the  early  part  of  the 
century  were  neither  varied  nor  lively.  For  this  dulness  and 
social  sombrenesa  the  Church  and  popular  piety  were  responsible. 
All  gaiety  was  looked  on  with  grim  censure.  Kirk-Sessiona 
uttered  anathemas  i^inst  all  worldly  pleasure,  exercised 
tyrannical  sway  over  every  day  of  the  wedi  and  over  every 
action  of  the  people.  Sabbath  was  the  special  day  when 
every  act  and  moment  of  existence  were  watched ;  the  doing  of 
any  work,  the  indulgence  of  the  slightest  recreation,  was  for- 
bidden ;  the  "vaguing  "  or  loitering  in  the  streets  or  on  the  Castle 
hill,  the  mere  "  gazing  idlely  "  out  of  the  windows,  was  a  sub- 
ject of  condemnation  and  occasion  of  threats  of  discipline  by 
E!irk-Seesions,  and  of  fine  by  magistrates.*  To  secure  the  perfect 
observance  of  the  Lord's  Day,  the  bailies  had  "  seizers  "  or  com- 
purgators, appointed  at  the  instance  of  the  Church,  who  took 
hold  of  any  one  "  during  sermons  "  who  dared  to  neglect  divine 
service  and  forthwith  reported  him  to  the  general  Kirk-Session. 
In  the  eveuii^  the  patrol  watched  the  streete,  which  usually 
in  those  days  were  deserted  like  a  city  of  the  dead ;  followed 
any  belated  passenger's  echoing  footeteps,  peered  down  wynds, 
looked  up  stairB  for  any  lurking  tran^resaors  of  the  law  nA 
Mount  Sinai.*  The  "  kirk  treasurer,"  appointed  by  the  Session, 
whose  very  name  was  at  once  a  subject  of  mockery  and  an 
object  of  terror,  was  ever  on  the  alert  for  scandals  and  culprits 
that  brought  in  fines  and  fees.  The  voice  of  the  Church  was 
stem  against  the  barbers  who  on  Sabbath  furtively  carried  the 
gentlemen's  wigs  all  ready  trimmed  for  worship,  or  went  to 
shave  them  into  tidiness.     This  demand  for  the  services  of 


I  Aaovmt  Boc3a  of  FoulU  of  SavtMon,  p.  801,  notM  In  1708  Umt  Sir  John 
giTea"t«Msrque88ofTwoedsirBservuit  that  held  out  ye  light  in  the  oloai-head 
when  I  went  to  aee  him,"  14a,  9d.  Soots  h  "  drink  money." 

*  ftnfr'i  Fioat  FrodamaHoiu,  sto.,  1727,  p.  17. 

*  Amot's  ffidary  (jf  Edinburgh,  p.  203  ;  Bnrt'a  Ldiert,  L  SO ;  iOlaii  Bamsay'a 
rofTiu,  L  16S. 
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barbers  made  that  crall  one  of  the  krgest  and  moet  prosperous 
in  the  community ;  for  gentlemen,  instead  of  "  barbounaing  " 
themselves,  to  use  Uie  expression  of  the  day,  were  dependent 
on  their  servants  or  their  wig-makers  to  shave  their  heads. 
Possibly  there  were  some  who  acted  like  Sir  John  Foulia  of 
R&velstoD,  who,  quite  innocent  of  any  sense  of  humour,  ordered 
his  boy  to  buy  a  sheep's  head  and  soap  that  he  might  thereon 
learn  how  to  barberise  the  head  of  hia  master.^ 

Every  pleasure  of  the  week-day  was  watched  and  repro- 
bated as  grimly  as  were  all  desecrations  of  the  Sabbath — the 
theatre,  dancing,  the  club.  The  last  was  a  source  of  horror 
to  the  pious  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  as  being  the 
scene  of  hideous  oi^es,  and  resort  of  those  who  ridiculed  the 
Kirk  and  the  Whigs  without  any  principles  on  either  Church 
or  politics.  The  names  that  these  re-unions  bore — the 
"  Sulphur  Club,"  the  "  Hell-Fire  Club,"  the  "  Horn  Club,"  the 
"  Bemiteps  " — had  a  dare-devil  and  dare-kiik  aoimd ;  the  free 
talk  of  their  members,  their  ribald  verses,  their  blaspheming 
songs,  as  wildly  rumoured  abroad,  became  the  scandal  of  the 
town,  while  the  iniquities  of  the  Hell-Fire  Club  were  considered 
past  mention — like  the  later  goinga-on  at  Medmenham  Abbey 
— and  as  deserving  divine  judgment  "  Lord  pity  db,"  moans 
Mr.  Ilobert  Wodrow  :  "  wickedness  is  come  to  a  terrible  height." 
The  words  and  jests  and  verses  of  Dr.  Archibald  Pitcaim, 
aa  malicious  gossip  related  them,  at  these  terrible  saturnalia, 
flouting  at  religion  and  even  at  the  ministers,  were  matters  of 
sore  grief.' 

Theatre  there  was  nose  for  a  lot^  while  in  Edinburgh ; 
but  occasionally  travelling  companies  came  from  England,  under 
the  leadership  of  the  famous  comedian  Tony  Asbton,  in  1715, 
and  again  in  1726,  and  in  successive  years — "  filling  up  our  cup 

1  ^«Eini«<  Awl  ^^<R('i>q^AM»Mon  (Scottish  Hist.  Society),  p.  801.  "To 
Jsunie  Qnj,  to  buy  ft  sheap's  head  and  loap  to  learn  him  to  barberise  me. 
8a.  9d.  (SmI«)"  :  "To  a  Udwbo  barbarind  me,  5s."'-8iiah  are  frequent  iteioB 
io  thi*  bauBehold  book. 

•  "  At  Edinburgh  I  hear  Dr.  Pitcaim  and  wreral  others  do  meet  regnluly  eTei; 
tiord's  day  and  read  the  Soriptnie  in  order  to  luupoon  and  ridicule  it " — thtiR  wriii « 
Wodiow  in  1711  {Jnaleda,  t  S23).  Certainly  Pitcaim  lampooned  the  hnattcal 
clergj,  while  be  was  an  admiring  friend  of  Principal  Carstairs.  What  ha  thought 
of  them  ma;  be  seen  in  bi«  ooarae  and  wutrilons  play  The  Aittmhty. 
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of  ain,"  groaced  the  miniaters.  Horror  was  felt  that  aome 
judges  and  nobles,  who  were  ruling  elders  in  the  Church,  had 
been  present ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  intimation  of  some 
clergy  that  they  would  refuse  the  commnnion  to  those  who 
ft^uented  this  nnrserj  of  Satan,  the  attendance  when  the 
Mov/ming  Bride  was  performed  had  been  grievouflly  great.^ 
"  A  vast  deal  of  money  in  this  time  of  scarcity  is  spent  most 
wickedly,"  records  Wodrow,  "  especially  as  there  is  such  a  choak 
for  money."  One  has  more  sympathy  with  those  who  con- 
demned the  less  edifying  plays  of  Congreve  rather  than  this 
respectable  and  lugubrious  tragedy  from  a  witty  and  lively  pen. 
Fortunately,  even  the  broadest  pieces  of  Wyoherley  were  almost 
harmless,  as  they  were  listened  to  by  feminine  ears  far  too 
imBophisticated  to  catch  the  gross  innuendo  uttered  in  high 
Loudon  accents  which  they  could  not  understand' 

In  1736  Allan  Samsay  was  anxious  to  add  to  his  many 
occupations  of  ex-wigmaker,  poet,  and  librarian,  that  of  theatre- 
manager,  and  built  a  play-house  in  Carruhber's  Close,  which  was 
opened  only  to  he  summarily  shut  under  the  influence  of 
clei^  and  magistrates,'  In  vain  the  versatile  little  citizen 
brought  his  complaint  for  loss  of  money  before  the  Court 
of  Session :  be  got  only  the  subtle  verdict  that,  "  though  he 
had  been  damaged,  he  had  not  been  injured."  The  career  of 
the  drama  in  Edinburgh  was  precarious  and  chequered. 
Denounced  by  the  ministers,  discouraged  by  the  magistrates,  the 
theatre  received  no  license.  But,  evasive  of  the  law,  plays  were 
performed  in  the  Taylors'  Hall,  and,  to  escape  the  l^al  penalty, 

■  "I  am  infonned,"  writes  WodnnrinlTSl,"  that  the  English  atrollersare  [nit] 
a  prodigioiua  anmn  of  money  in  the  toim  of  Edinbaigh.  It's  incredible  what  unm- 
ber  of  chain  with  men  are  oarryed  to  these  places,  and  it  ii  oertain  that  for  eome 
weeks  thej  made  fifty  ponnd  sterling  every  night,  and  they  will  be  coming  home 
&om  them  even  of  the  Satnmday  eveningi  at  one  of  the  morning.  This  is  ft 
most  acandalonse  way  of  disposing  of  our  money  when  we  are  in  mch  a  ohoalc  for 
motley ;  and  it's  a  dreadfoU  oomiptiou  of  our  youth  and  ane  ilett  (eyelet)  to 
prodigality  and  vuii^  and  the  money  spent  in  cloaths  for  attending." — AnaUda, 
fT.  2U. 

'  A  yonng  Udy  from  the  cotmtry  who  had  been  to  the  theatre  when  the  Old 
Bachelor  and  Lovi /or  Love  were  played,  when  told  that  "these  were  not  proper 
plays  for  young  women,"  replied,  "  They  did  nothing  wrong  that  I  saw,  and 
as  for  what  they  aaid  it  was  high  English  and  I  couldn't  understand  it." — 
Bamssy's  SooUand  and  Scotmten,  ii  63. 

>  Wilson's  Memorialt,  I  19S. 
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were  advertised  as  being  given  "gratia  "  alter  a  concert.'  The 
oDtertainment  was  announced  as  "  a  concert  of  mumck  mth  a 
play  between  the  acts,"  and  the  prudeet  might  go  and  enjoy 
Vanbrugh'a  Provoked  Biitband  and  Wycherley's  unsavoury 
Gowntry  Wife  under  guise  of  innocently  listening  to  Cotelli's 
Bonataa.  It  was  in  1766  that  the  town  was  delighted  and  the 
Church  horrified  by  the  performance  of  the  tn^edy  of  Douglas 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  John  Home,  minister  of  Athelataneford, 
given  in  the  presence  of  several  brother  ministers  of  the  Gospel.' 
The  Edinbuigh  Presbytery  drew  up  its  exhortation  that  "  all 
within  its  bounds  discourage  the  ill^al  and  dangerous  enter- 
tainments of  the  st^e,  and  restrain  those  under  their  influence 
ft«m  frequenting  such  seminaries  of  vice  and  folly."  Other 
Fresbyteriea  ceQsured  or  suspended  tmnisters  for  their  profane 
audacity  in  attending  such  improper  places,  and  the  delin- 
quents received  their  rebukes  solemnly  in  public  and  laughed 
at  them  heartily  in  private.  Meanwhile  Home  quietly  resigned 
his  living  to  escape  deposition,  and  allowed  the  Church  to 
fone  at  a  play  so  immoral  and  irreligious,  which,  it  was 
alleged,  encouraged  suicide,  and  contained  impious  expressions 
and  mock  prayers,  and  even  "  horrid  swearing."*  Sut  in  spite 
of  all  solemn  reprobation  society  raved  over  its  marvellous 
beauties,  and  at  the  tea-parties  ladies  recited  the  opening 
soliloquy  to  entranced  companies — 

And  jou  fair  dames  of  meny  Eogluid, 
Aa  f4st  TOUT  t«an  did  flow. 

In  Spite  of  all  the  excitement  of  the  godly,  the  very  fact  that 
ministers  and  elders  dared  to  countenance  a  stage  play  showed 

■  kmoft  Hiaory of  EdaAwrgh,^  864  ;  ittiktaa'*  Bittory  i^  SeoUiA  Slage,  f. 
11.  Ciii«i>i>ia«iferei»rp,  Decemberia,  1760,  adTBrtisw—"  At  the  Concert  Hall  in 
the  Oumongate,  to-moirow,  will  be  performed  [grxitii)  the  Tbaoical  Histobt  of 
RiosabdIII.,  cDntaJningthe  diatrflBsee  and  death  of  E.  EenryVI.  of  Glonceeter, 
the  murder  of  the  Prinoee  In  the  Tower,  the  memorable  battle  of  Boiworth 
field,  with  many  mora  hiiterieal  Faasagae  ...  to  which  will  be  added  (^raiii)  a 
Pantomime  entertioniDent  in  groteeqne  oharaotera  called  Heslin  or  the  Bamsfl 
EncBANTts,  etc." 

*  Carl^le'e  AviiAioffraphy ;  Somerrills'e  Oun  lAft  and  Tima ;  Uackende'a 
Life  and  Wrilingt  qf  John  Same ;  ScoU  ilagamne,  lii.  p.  18. 

■  Ansot'a  ff atoTyo/Edinlrurgh,  p.  S77.  The  oath  that  wae  reprobated  wai"  by 
Him  that  died  apon  the  acoureed  tree." 
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that  the  old  bigotry  was  b^Dning  to  lose  its  hold.  Hie 
people  thronged  the  play-hou3e  till  the  Church  in  deapair  ceased 
to  fulminate  at  the  pit  of  a  theatre  aa  leading  to  the  pit  that 
is  bottomless,  and  at  last,  in  1764,  a  theatre  was  licensed  and 
set  up  on  a  field  which  had  been  the  scene  of  Whitfield's 
fervid  religious  meetings. 

Gentlemen  had  their  other  amosements  on  which,  fortun- 
ately, the  religious  world  laid  no  embargo.  They  bad  their 
goU,  their  archery,  their  horse-races  on  Leith  sands — which  the 
most  scrupulous  magistrates  did  not  hesitate  to  encourage  by 
presenting  cups  as  prizes.*  There  were  also  the  lees  praise- 
worthy cock-pits  resorted  to  l^  high  and  low,  eagerly;  and, 
later  in  the  century,  might  be  seen  Deacon  Brodie,  fresh  from 
committii^  a  burglary,  and  Henry  Mackenzie,  jost  come  from 
inditing  a  tearful  scene  of  hia  "  Man  of  Feeling,"  watching  their 
"  mains."  Strai^  to  say,  the  deigy  who  were  ready  to  denounce 
all  camd  pleasure,  even  in  the  decorous  form  of  a  minuet,  uttered 
no  complaint  against  the  coarse  and  demoralising  sport  of 
cock-fighting.  Why  this  ecclesiastical  reticence  ?  Obviously 
because  every  one  had  been  accustomed  to  that  sport  at  every 
parish  school.  Every  minister  in  his  boyish  days  had  himself 
indulged  in  it,  when  on  Fastem  Eve  or  Shrove  Tuesday  he 
had  proudly  brought  hia  own  &vourite  cock  under  his  arm 
to  pit  against  those  of  Ms  schoolmates,  while  the  master 
looked  on  and  annexed  the  corpses  of  the  slaoghtered  fowls  to 
replenish  his  scanty  table. 

Other  entertainments  were  regarded  less  leniently.  When 
in  1725  the  enterprising  little  Allan  Bamsay  opened  a  cir- 
culating library* — the  first  ever  formed  in  the  kingdom — 
in  the  first  floor  of  a  "  land  "  in  the  Luckenbooths,  the  arrival 
and  circulation  of  profane  books  from  London  was  regarded 
with  opprobrinm.  Not  content  with  the  pious  literatore  of 
their  fathers,  the  citizens  now  revelled  in  ungodly  plays,  poems, 
and  scurrilous  pamphleta  Again  Mr.  Wodrow  uttered,  in  his 
jeremiads,  the  feelii^  of  his  party,  lamenting  that "  profaneness 
is  come  to  a  great  height;  all  the  villanous,  profane,  and 
obscene  books  and  playa  printed  at  London  by  Curie  and 

I  ArnofB  BUtorjf  <^Mimbw3h,  p.  86S. 
*  The  BeooDd  cinmlatuig  libtaij  waa  foaiid«d  in  London  in  174IX 
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others  are  got  down  by  AUan  Ramsay  and  lent  oat  for  an 
easy  price  to  young  boys,  servant  girls  of  the  better  sort,  and 
gentlemen,  and  vice  and  obscenity  are  dreadfully  propagated." ' 
Instigated  hy  that  virtuous  censor  of  morals.  Lord  Grange, 
the  magistrates  sent  some  of  their  number  to  inspect  the 
pernicious  shelves ;  but,  forewarned,  the  wily  librarian  kept  out 
of  sight  the  worst  of  his  stock,  and  the  civic  detectives  saw 
only  an  array  of  decorous  works  before  them. 


Ill 

In  the  dearth  of  public  pleasures,  the  worldly  energies  of 
society  fonnd  expression  in  concerts  and  dancing  assemblies. 
The  private  houses  were  far  too  small  to  allow  of  dancing- 
parties.  There  was  not  space  enough  for  a  country  dance  or 
minuet,  no  place  wherein  to  pile  up  the  superabundant  fumi- 
tnre,  no  room  for  guests  to  sit,  or  refreshments  to  be  eaten,  or 
be-hooped  ladies  to  move.  Late  in  the  century,  when  dresses 
were  of  more  moderate  dimensions,  the  amiable  old  lady,  Mrs. 
Cockbum,  singer  of  the  "  Flowers  of  the  Forest,"  did  for  the 
nonce  have  a  dance  for  young  folk  in  her  fiat  in  Blair  Close. 
There  in  her  straitened  quarters  twenty-two  guests  assembled, 
"  nine  couples  on  the  floor."  "  Our  fiddlers,"  she  writes  to  her 
friend,  "  sat  where  the  cupboard  is,  and  they  danced  in  both 
rooms ;  the  table  was  stuffed  into  the  window,  and  we  had 
plenty  of  room.     It  made  the  bairns  all  vastly  happy."  * 

Few,  however,  had  the  ingenuity  or  good-nature  of  this 
old  gentlewoman:  so  from  1710,  when  the  first  assembly  was 
opened,  it  was  at  public  balls  that  society  met*  The  pulpits 
rang  with  denunciations  of  this  seductive  temptation  to  sin, 
lust,  and  worldlinesa ;  "  promiscuooa  dancing  "  was  condemned 
as  an  incentive  to  seusnality,  and  these  rooms  were  pictured 
as  nurseries  of  vice.  But,  in  spite  of  all,  society  danced,  and 
dancing-masters  drove  as  flourishii^  a  business  as  the  barbers. 
These  dancing  teachers  gave  their  own  balls,  in  b%ger  rooms 
of  a   wynd.     Tickets  cost    2s.   6d. ;   dancing  b^an   at   five 

>  Wodrow**  Aiwieda,  iii  GIS. 

*  Tytlu  aiid  Watson's  SmgOrattt  i^ScUland,  i.  p.  110. 

'  Wilson'i  Memoriah,  ii.  22. 
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o'clock  and  went  on  till  ten  or  eleven.  Thete  waa  also  the 
assembly  in  the  West  Bow,  in  a  flat  facing  the  grim  and 
haunted  lodging  of  the  wizard  Major  Weir ;  and  in  the  narrow 
lane,  from  four  o'clock,'  there  was  a  crowd  of  sedan-chairs 
with  their  gaily  attired  occupants,  the  noisy  mob  pressing 
to  witness  the  fine  sight,  the  objurgations  in  safe  Gaelic  of 
competing  chairmen,  the  clanking  of  the  swords  of  gentlemen 
in  bright  silken  coats.  Up  the  winding  tompike  stair  to  a 
flat  ladies  ascended,  holding  up  their  hoops  to  gain  difiBcult 
entrance  by  the  narrow  passage.  For  these  articles  of  raiment 
were  enormous  and  capacious,  as  young  Bobert  Strange  the 
Jacobite  engraver  found,  when  beneath  the  hoop  of  his 
betrotJied,  the  vigorous-minded  Isabella  Lumsden,  he  sought 
concealment  from  his  pursuers,  while  she  sat  quietly  spinning 
in  seeming  innocence  before  the  bafSed  searchers. 

In  this  poor  incommodious  room,  and,  after  1720,  in  the 
Assembly  Close,  off  the  High  Street,*  the  dancing  revels  took 
place,  while  the  ministers  uttered  tbeix  solemn,  ineffectual 
warning.  Under  the  patronage  of  ladies  of  high  d^ee,  such 
as  my  Lady  Fanmure,  or  beautiful  Susanna,  Countess  of 
Eglinton,  the  minuet  and  the  country  dance  went  on  with 
stifFhess  and  with  state  in  the  low-roofed,  hot,  ill-ventilated 
room  to  the  meagre  music  of  a  few  fiddlers.  By  eleven  o'clock 
the  company  dispersed,  the  stream  of  &shion  poured  down  the 
dark  stair,  and  then,  as  the  Countess  of  Eglinton,  lovely 
herself,  and  her  seven  lovely  dai^htere  were  borne  off  in  their 
sedan-chaire,  the  gentlemen  with  drawn  swords  escorted  them 
to  their  lodgings  in  Jack's  Land. 

Years  passed  on ;  new  leaders  of  foshion  came  as  the  old 
departed.     In  the  middle  of  the  century,  as  the  companies 

I  Bnrt'i  LOUn,  i.  18S  ;  Amofs  Eiit.  tif  SdiHtmryh ;  Ghamben'  Traditiotu; 
Baousf's  Poems,  "The  AMemblj";  WilBon'i  BemiaiKenea qf  Old  BdwibwrgK, 
i.  307  i  SmoUett'a  SumjArej)  CHiJear:  Wilson's  Manorial,  L  lSf> ;  Tophant's 
IMen,  p.  168. 

'  "They  have  an  aswinbley  at  Edinburgh,  where  eveiy  Tbonday  thsy  meet  and 
dance  &om  four  till  eleven  at  night.  It  ii  haU-a-arown,  and  whatever  tea,  ooffae, 
ohocalate,  biscuit,  etc. ,  they  call  tat,  they  most  pa;  as  the  managers  direut ;  and 
they  are  the  Ooonten  of  Panmnre,  Luly  NewhsJl,  the  Frealdent'e  lady,  and  the 
Lady  Dmmpelliar.  The  miniBtera  are  preaching  against  it,  and  aay  it  will  be 
another  horning  order."  So  in  1727  Miss  A.  Stewart  writes  to  Mrs.  Dnnbai 
in  Social  Life  nf  Maraythire,  118. 
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arrived  np  the  etaira  to  the  ballroom,  at  the  eDtrance  stood 
the  old  gloyer,  Lord  Kirkcadhright,  Belling  white  glores  to  the 
dancers  as  they  entered.'  At  the  end  of  the  room  sat  the 
majestic  figure  of  Miss  Nicky  Murray  (sister  of  Lord  Mansfield), 
decorated  vith  a  gold  medsl  as  insignia  of  her  office  as  Lady 
Directress,  in  which  capacity  she  exercised  undisputed  sway. 

Each  partner  had  been  chosen  by  a  gentleman  before  the 
ball,  the  selection  being  made  at  some  private  party,  when 
all  the  fans  were  placed  in  a  cocked  hat,  and  the  owner  of 
&n  picked  out  became  the  partner  for  the  night — each 
having  a  ehrewd  guess  who  was  the  fair  owner  of  the  fan  he 
took.^  The  tickets  were  then  bought  by  tlie  gentleman,  who 
sometimes  had  one  or  two  oranges  stowed  away  in  his  coat 
pocket  for  the  refreshment  of  his  lady,  who  sucked  them 
during  pauses  of  conversation  and  intervals  in  the  dance — a 
succulent  process  which  she  varied  by  presenting  to  her  nose 
delicate  pinches  of  snuff,  which  she  extracted  from  the 
dainty  snuff-box  hanging  by  her  aide.'  The  customary  price 
for  the  ticket  was  two  shillings  and  sixpence,  not  defraying 
the  modest  expenses  of  tea  and  coffee  which  were  consumed 
in  the  card-room,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  ball  were  devoted 
to  charit^^-eepecially  to  the  new  Boyal  Infirmary,  which  was 
enlisting  popular  interest. 

Oliver  Goldsmith,  in  1753,  then  a  poor  student  at  coU^e, 
one  evening  spent  one  of  his  few  half-crowns — probably 
borrowed — to  attend  this  fashionable  gathering,  which  he 
describes  as  deplorably  dull.*  "  When  the  stranger  enters  the 
dancing-room  he  sees  one  end  of  the  room  token  up  by  ladies, 
who  sit  dismally  in  a  group  by  themselves,  and  at  the  other 
end  stand  their  pensive  partners  that  are  to  be.  The  ladies 
may  ogle  and  the  gentlemen  may  sigh,  but  an  embargo  is  laid 
upon  any  close  converse.     At  length  the  lady  directress  pitches 

>  Chamben'  Traditimt  of  SdMnayh,  ii.  106.  At  tiia  dsction  of  peets  for 
HooM  of  Lordi  bii  lordship  olaimed  hi*  right  to  vote,  and  at  the  baU  irhioh  olosod 
tha  oaranuiitial  tlit  old  ^otbt  joined  hli  brother  peers.  The  titla  was  legally 
ooafimied  t«  hie  son.— Wilaon'a  Old  Edinburgh,  i.  70. 

'  Boiwell'a  Ancient  Soyally, 

■  Ferguaaon's  Ifmrg  EriHtu  a7i4  hit  Timet,  p.  119. 

'  Letter  frotu  GolOamith  in  Korater'e  Zi/i  and  Timti  of  0.  OoldimiOi,  i  pp. 
52.  438, 
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upon  a  gentleman  and  lad;  to  a  minuet,  which  they  perform 
with  a  fonnalit;  approaching  to  despondency.  After  five  or 
six  couples  have  thus  walked  the  gauntlet,  all  stand  for  the 
coontiy  dance,  each  gentleman  furnished  with  a  partner  from 
the  aforesaid  lady  direcbress.  So  they  dance  much  and  say 
nothii^,  and  this  concludes  an  assembly."  Thus  graphically, 
if  not  without  exa^eration,  Oliver  tells  his  experiences.  But 
a  very  ugly  youth,  with  no  attractions  to  speak  of,  and  with 
no  friends  to  speak  to  and  no  lady  to  dance  with,  even  though 
he  was  clad,  accordii^  to  the  tailor's  ledger  still  extant,  in  a 
suit  of  "  sky  bleu  sattio,  rich  black  genoa  velvett,  best  super* 
fine  darett  coloured  cloth,"  was  not  likely  to  enjoy  himself 
heartily  at  a  gathering  which  was  so  exclusive  that  any  man 
who  ventured  therein  without  the  passport  of  position  or 
birth  was  shown  by  the  aristocratic  Miss  Nicky  that  his 
appearance  was  at  least  a  surprise.  Neither  in  that  room,  nor 
in  the  larger  apartment  to  which  dancers  adjourned  in  1766 
in  Bell's  Wynd,  was  dignity  dissociated  from  discomfort  at 
these  baUs ;  from  the  draughty  stair-case  came  the  cold  air, 
the  smoke  of  the  flambeaux  of  footmen  stationed  at  the  entry, 
and  the  rooms  were  crowded  on  occasions  when  a  supper  was 
laid  in  one  dancing  apartment.'  As  the  St  Giles'  bells 
sounded  eleven,  the  despotic  Miss  Nicky  with  firm  dignity 
waved  her  fan,  the  music  ceased,  the  concourse  dispeised,  the 
gentlemen  saw  their  partners  home  to  their  flats,  and  there- 
after adjourned  to  some  tavern  to  drink  and  each  to  toast  the 
lady  of  his  cboica  Each  man  proposed  his  own  as  the 
loveliest  of  her  sex,  drank  to  her  glory,  vowing  to  die  in  her 
defence,  the  one  who  drank  most  and  fell  prone  last  being 
the  victor.  Thus  one  after  another  followed  in  tipsy  folly 
the  barbarous  custom  called  "saving  the  ladies,"  till  the 
chivalrous  party  became  helplessly  drunk,* 

With  all  their  inconveniences  and  social  crudities,  in  spite 
of  all  their  shabbiness  and  discomfort,  these  entertainments, 
at  which  modem  nerves  shudder,  were  the  charm  of  Edin- 
burgh fashion,  and  lived  long  in  the  memories  of  old  people, 
who  remembered    the  bright  days  when  they  were  young. 

■  Amot'a  Hi*,  of  Mif^.  p.  ftB3. 
■  Thia  raogh  oustom  tud  died  oat  by  17B0.    Oaeoh'*  FttsiUm  fiKtt,  p.  «. 
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Alas  I  these  roomfi — sources  of  so  much  mirth  and  matrimony 
— were  deserted  after  Miss  Nicky  Murray  ceased  to  reign. 
Elderly  ladies  and  gentlemen  saw  the  old  festive  rooms  fallen 
to  low  estate,  and  the  town  sweeps  and  decrepit  city  guard 
tenanting  and  probnii^  the  dear  old  rooms.*  In  1777  the 
assemblies  forsook  the  old  H%h  Street,  and  met  in  Gteorge 
Street  in  the  new  town,  whither  the  Hde  of  &shion  was 
thinning  to  flow. 

There  was  another  aspect  of  ancient  Edinburgh  society, 
which  presents  the  fairer  and  more  refined  conditione  of  a  life 
which  had  much  that  was  coarse  in  manners  and  uncultivated 
in  tone.  Music  was  one  of  the  favourite  tastes  of  fashionable 
circles,  especially  when  played  by  the  distinguished  amateurs 
of  society.*  In  a  tavern — the  "  Cross  Keys " — ladies  and 
gentlemen  from  1718  met  in  the  afternoons  to  hear  their 
musical  friends,  who  gave  "  consorts,"  at  which  the  best  Italian 
sonatas  were  played  on  flute,  hautbois,  violoncello,  and  harpsi- 
chord. Artistic  noblemen  and  lairds  who  had  travelled  to 
the  melodious  south  brought  the  pieces  which  they  (aided  by 
professional  musicians)  performed  to  an  entiiusiastic  throng 
of  beauties,  who  went  into  raptures  as  my  Lords  Colvil 
and  Haddington  sat  dovm  to  the  harpsichord  or  the  'cello. 
When  these  grew  old,  others  Cook  their  place  in  seat  and 
platform  in  St  Cecilia's  Hall  in  the  dingy,  dirty  Cowgate. 
The  songs  of  the  country,  too,  were  not  n^lected  either  at 
these  public  rennions  or  at  tea-parties  in  the  flats,  to  which 
the  sedan-chairs  bore  their  be-hooped,  be-powdered  occupants, 
where  they  partook  of  fare  as  simple  as  the  airs  they  sang. 
Without  accompaniment,  each  vocalist  in  turn  sang  those 
songs — now  plaintive,  now  merry,  sad,  humorous,  or  lilting — 
and  many  a  party  was  moved  to  tears  at  charming  strains 
which  told  of  the  artificial  woes  of  a  Strephon  or  Chloe,  or  the 
humbler  griefs  and  loves  of  a  Maggie  or  Jenny,  redolent  of 
the  byre.'  Cards  lost  their  attraction  to  silk-coated  beaux 
when  Scots  melodies,  old   and   yet  ever   fresh,  were  poured 

>  EftT's  .AHnfror^  foHraiU,  1877,  il.  ISA. 
*  Ch&mbcn'  BomeAic  AkooIi,  iii.  434. 

■  CIi&mb«n'  Sctttiak  Songs,  Introd,  toL  {.  p.  5S  ;  AlUa  Canninghani'a  SbbMA 
Anv*.  IBIB,  Introd.  vol.  i. 
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fi>rth.  It  was  to  auit  this  taste  that  Allan  Bamsay  published 
in  1724  hie  Tea^Taldt  Miscellany}  in  which  the  familiar  tunes 
were  retained  to  familiar  words,  or  set  to  verses  which  were 
made  more  clean  to  satisfy  a  more  modest  t^  Bat  in  truth, 
though  he  had  lengthened  the  skirts  of  the  "  high-kilted  muse  " 
to  fit  her  for  the  drawing-room,  he  had  not  done  enough; 
but,  in  truth,  the  period  was  one  which  allowed  free  expression 
and  allusions,  and  wanton  themes  and  words,  which  might  well 
have  made  the  faa  singer  blush.  He  dedicated  this  first 
volume  of  his  Miscdlaia/ — 

To  illca  lovely  British  kas, 

Free  Udiea  Charlotte,  Anne,  and  Jean, 

Down  to  ilk  boimy  iiugiDg  Bus 
That  dances  barefoot  on  the  green. 

But  though  he  plumes  himself  that  all  uncleannesa  and  ribaldiy 
have  been  kept  out,  "  that  the  modest  voice  and  ear  of  the 
fair  singer  might  meet  no  afiront,"'  Uiere  is  much  that  is 
better  fitted  for  "  barefooted  Bess  "  than  my  "  lady  Charlotte," 
though  probably  her  ladyship  saw  no  harm. 

Nor  were  the  highei  classes  content  with  singing  Scots 
songs :  not  a  few  accomplished  men  "  trifled  with  the  Muses  " 
Id  a  highly  condescending  way,  and  composed  excellent  verses 
to  old  melodies,  which  Bainsay  had  inserted  in  his  collection, 
though,  of  course,  they  were  too  gentlemanly  to  pnblish  them 
themselves,  and  join  the  vulgar  herd  of  ballad-writers.  My 
Lord  Binning,  Sir  John  Clerk  of  Penicuik,  Sir  OObert  Uliot, 
Hamilton  of  Bangour,  and  others  contributed  to  the  taste  for 
lyrics ;  while  Scots  melodies  passed  with  William  Thomson,  the 
former  hautbois  player  in  Edinbuigb  concerts,  to  London, 
where  his  Orphetu  Caledonma  made  them  so  popular  that 
Gay,  in  his  Beggar's  Opera  and  other  pieces,  set  his  songs 
to  these  tunes  to  the  delight  of  Ei^lish  ears.' 

Drinking  and  tavern-frequenting  form,  in  contrast  to  this 
artistic  aspect  of  society,  a  curious  characteristic  of  Scottish 

>  Tfas  Gnt  Tolume  of  tha  Tea-TabU  Miicellany  appeared  in  1724,  the  fonrth 
Tolome  in  1740.     Stenhonee'e  lUtatraliota  if  I/yria  and  Marie  of  SeuUand. 

'  Prefaoe  to  fourteoDth  edition  of  Tea-  TaiU  Mueellany. 

'  In  Gaj'e  Seggar'i  Opera,  Polly,  and  Atkilla,  there  ere  nan;  of  theee  taneful 
am  put  to  tba  Engliah  poet's  versee. 
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town  Ufa.  In  Edinburgh,  accommodation  being  extremely 
limited  in  the  dwelling-houses,  there  were  no  rooms  in  which 
to  transact  business  with  clients  or  to  give  eotei'tainments  to 
Mends.  Men  were  therefore  obliged  to  resort  to  the  tavern 
or  coffee-hoose,  where  the  charges  were  moderate  and  the 
rooms  were  convenient*  In  these  hostelries  in  the  narrow 
wynds  off  the  Hi^  Street  tradesmen  made  their  settlements, 
and  drank  with  their  customers  to  "  wet "  a  bargain.  SUtck 
moiths  located  in  Parliament  Close  made  arrsugements  ui 
John's  CofTee-Honee  to  supply  the  present  of  silver  spoons 
ordered  by  the  bridegroom  for  his  bride,  and  drank  on  the 
occasion  a  cup  of  ale  at  his  customer's  cost.  There  again  he 
met  his  customer  to  hand  over  the  spoons  just  arrived  irom 
London — for  his  own  stock  was  small — and  then  they  drank 
at  bis  own  expense,  as  the  bill  was  being  paid.  In  Faxton's 
dingy  tavern  magistrates  met  to  "  splice  the  rope  " — the  con- 
vivial term  for  the  entertdnment  at  which  they  arrai^ed  the 
details  for  a  hanging.  In  the  tavern  advocates  met  with  the 
writers,  when,  according  to  etiquette,  the  member  of  the  bar 
had  the  choice  of  the  morning  beverage — usually  sherry  in 
a  mutcbkia  stoup — before  the  case  was  discussed ;  *  and,  if  the 
cause  was  woo,  client,  lawyer,  and  advocate  fraternised  once 
more  to  celebrate  the  triumph.  So  essential  was  this  convivial 
process  that  the  first  and  last  items  in  a  lawyer's  account  were 
the  charges  of  the  tavern  bill.  In  the  simpler,  ruder  days, 
about  1730,  Lord  Eames  says  that  when  the  French  wine  was 
put  down  in  a  tin  pint  vessel  a  single  drinking-glass  served 
s  company  for  an  entire  evening,  and  the  first  persons  who 
odled  for  a  fresh  glass  with  each  new  pint  were  considered 
too  luxurious.' 

In  taverns  the  Lord  Provost  had  his  guests  to  dinner  and 
to  supper,  where  they  could  drink  deeper  and  longer  than 
in  his  private  house.^     During  the  annual   meetings   of  the 

'  Ohunbon'  TradHianai^  EdivhtirgK;  y)i]aaa'»  Mtmoriait  ef  Sdinbvrgh. 

*  Someirille'l  Ount  Lift  and  Timet,  p.  S78. 

■  ^ixoiia' 3kdAttofMan,\Zt)'J,\.WJ.    A  Scots  pint  wu  two  qiuuta  Engluh. 

*  JohD  Coatta,  niBrohaiit  tad  banker,  in  1718  wm  ths  first  LocJ  FroToat 
irha  did  the  bononrs  of  tha  oity  by  entertaiuing  itran^n  at  hii  onn  ttble, 
"TJorortanaUly,  hewM  thai  led  into  aicessea  of  tha  table  and  olliar  indulgenoa 
whioh  at  length  hart  hia  conatitutioa." — Forbes'  MtmoirtBfa  Banking  Hontt,  p.  i. 
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General  Assembly  of  the  Church  they  were  swarmmg  with 
ministeTB  and  elders,  who,  after  long  parting,  quaffed,  with  a 
preliminary  grace,  their  friend's  good  health  at  meeting.  It 
might  happen  there  was  a  dispute  as  to  the  right  of  patronage 
between  two  lairds  or  lords ;  and  the  rival  claimants  for  the 
right  to  appoint  the  parish  minister  each  sought  to  win 
over  to  his  aide  the  ministers  before  whom  his  case  came  to 
be  tried  in  the  Assembly.  They  r^Ied  those  whose  votes 
they  wanted  freely  at  break&st,  at  dinner,  or  any  other  time, 
in  a  tavern,  while  some  interested  lady  of  quality  also  invited 
them  to  tea ;  and  after  beii^  bribed  by  her  grace  and  her 
blandishments,  the  worthy  country  ministers  would  descend 
the  turnpike  stair  loud  in  praise  of  her  "  leddyship,"  and  pro- 
ceed to  vote  convincedly  in  favour  of  my  lord.  No  function 
was  so  great  that  it  could  not  be  celebrated  in  those  dark 
rooms  in  unsalubrious  wynds ;  no  functionary  was  so  lofty  in 
rank  and  position  that  he  could  not  reside  in  those  unpre- 
tentious places  of  entertainment^  In  Clerihew's  or  Fortune's 
Inn  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  held  his  receptions,  and  gave 
his  dinner-parties  for  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly 
and  the  magnates  of  the  town,  and  thence  the  procession  in 
limp  dignity  walked  with  a  bevy  of  ladies  behind  to  the 
ecclesiastical  senate  in  St.  Giles'. 

Often,  however,  the  transaction  of  business  was  more  the 
excuse  than  the  reason  for  attendance  in  taverns.  It  was  a 
convivial  age,  and  it  was  a  drinking  society.'     When  St  Giles' 

>  Simon  Lord  Lovftt  inUreatshiioMirin  securing  the  tettlement of  «mlniiter 
»t  Dathi,  by  winning  ths  miffragea  of  some  miniBtora — "pnittie  men"  he  knew 
p«noaaU]t — to  support  the  oiMm  or  Dnnbar  of  Newton  to  be  patron  ftgaiiut  that 
of  Gordon  of  Qordonston.  £>cb  rival  put;  feasts  tliB  minUtare  at  the  General 
AsBcmbly  to  bribe  them  to  give  their  voUs  in  his  favour.  Dunbar's  agent  In 
Bdinboi^h  writea:  "[Hn.  Dunbar]  bad  a  unltitude  of  the  tninisten  at  tea 
eveiy  day  with  her.  Sir  B.  Gordon  kept  open  table  at  Hra.  Herdman'*  for  the 
clergy  always  at  dinner,  and  they  were  bidden  resort  for  breakfast,  and  call 
for  what  they  pleased  on  his  account.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  invited  and 
entertained  as  many  ministcis  as  we  oonld  for  three  or  four  snooesaiTe  niKht* 
at  supper  in  a  tavern,  wLich  cornea  to  no  small  eipent ;  but  since  so  much 
liath  been  wared  on  this  case,  and  now  that  it  was  to  reoeive  «  final  decision, 
I  thought  it  was  a  pity  to  lose  for  that" — Dnnbar's  fociW  Lift  in  JforoysAin, 
p.  263. 

*  Sir  William  Forbes  mentions  aa  a  singular  evidence  of  the  steadineM  of 
Ur.  Contts  the  bauker,  that  he  did  not  reooUeet  to  hare  ever  seen  him  but  onoe 

X'.oo^lc 
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bells  placed  ont  half-paat  eleven  in  the  momii^;  each  citizen 
went  to  get  a  gill  of  ale,  which  waa  known  as  his  "  meridian," 
although  before  breakfast  he  had  paid  a  similar  visit,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  da^  he  went  not  seldom  with  his  customers 
to  drink  over  their  bargains.  It  is  not  sorprising  that  he  was 
nnable  to  transact  his  business  at  times,  however  highly 
respectable  he  might  be.  In  the  evening  citizens  were  back 
at  their  fomiliar  hannt  to  spend  the  evemng  with  congenial 
friends  over  a  simple  &re,  with  ale  or  claret,  till  the  town 
guard  beat  the  ten  o'clock  drum,  warning  all  decent  burghers 
to  withdraw  soberly  to  bed.  In  the  early  part  of  the  century 
Uie  civic  law  prohibitii^  all  persons  from  being  in  taverns 
and  cbange-honses,  cellars,  etc.,  after  ten  o'clpck  at  night, 
under  penalties  at  the  discretion  of  the  magistrates,  aocordiDg 
to  the  defp^e  of  their  contumacy,^  waa  a  rule  prudently  obeyed, 
and  as  the  tattoo  on  the  dram  echoed  up  the  High  Street  and 
down  the  Canoi^te  the  inns  and  cellais  disgorged  their  con- 
vivial contents,  and  in  varied  stages  of  inebriety  the  citizens 
departed  stumbling  on  the  uneven  causeway,  the  younger 
loiterers  repeating  with  unsteady  voice  the  re&ain  of  the  last 
toping  song.  In  the  dark  streets  came  the  various  companies, 
young  clerks  and  royatering  bucks,  and,  not  infrequently,  old 
merchants  and  unsober  judges,'  who  also  made  the  wynds  vocal 
with  their  bacchanalian  strains.  It  was  a  risky  homeward 
journey,  for  it  was  the  dreaded  hour  for  precipitating  from 
the  windows  the  domestio  abominations,  and  before  the  cry 

in  Um  oonntliig-honia  disgniied  with  li^iior  and  iuMptble  or  tranawtiiig  buiiicM. 
— Jfxnotn  of  a  Banking  Homt,  p.  10. 

'  Ths  old  Hanicipal  Act  enjoined  that  "  wherua  ths  not  obUging  ponona  to 
npur  timwniilj  to  their  lod^ngi  tX  night  ia  one  of  tha  grMt«at  wntaa  of  the 
•bonndlng  dTonkennsaB,  luialeannaai,  night  TeTsUingB,  and  other  immoralitlet 
and  diionlsii  both  in  the  booaet  ftnd  in  the  atreeti,  and  ia  k  great  bindnnoe 
to  lober  penona  in  the  vorabip  of  God  in  aecTet,  and  in  their  lantiliea  .  .  . 
,  thereTon  thay  prohibit  all  penous  from  being  in  tsvarna,  celtara,  etc,  after  10 
o'olook  at  night,  onder  penaltiea  at  the  dieoretion  of  tha  magiatrataa,  aooonUng 
to  degree  of  GOntamaof,"  ata — Amofa  HUl.  <f  Edimburgh,  p.  1B3. 
*  "When  the  noiay  tan  honra  dnim 

Oar*  a'  your  trades  gae  dandering  hame, 
Qie  a'  to  marrimeut  and  glee, 
Wi'  aang  and  glaai  they  fley  the  power 
0'  oare  that  wad  barasa  the  honr-" 
"  Anid  Reekie  "  in  Fergnavin'a  Poenu ;  alao  "  Caller  Oyatan.* 
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of  warning  could  be  heeded  by  unstable  topers,  the  awful 
contents  had  fallen  to  make  their  dishevelled  persons  stilt 
more  deplorabla^ 

Later  in  the  century  the  ten  o'clocsk  signal  m^ht  sound, 
but  the  topers  sat  on,  m^i&trates  being  the  most  habitual 
violators  of  their  own  laws,  and  men  drank  not  merely  "  from 
the  gill-bell  to  the  drum,"  but  long  after.  Olubs  there  were 
of  all  kinds — for  wits  and  cite,  for  solid  traders  and  spendthrift 
youths,  for  jadges  and  clerks,  for  men  of  law,  men  of  letters, 
and  men  of  leisure  —  dubs  bearing  strange  names,  whose 
meaning  is  lost  and  fine  humour  has  evaporated ;  bat  though 
the  company  varied,  the  purpose  was  ever  the  same.  It  must 
be  said  that  the  expenditure  of  time  was  the  chief  expense, 
for  the  favourite  dishes  were  cheap — minced  collops,  rizared 
haddocks  or  tripe,  a  fluke  or  roasted  skate  and  onions,  for 
which  the  sum  of  sixpence  was  charged.  The  "  Spendthrift 
Club"  enjoyed  itaelf  immensely  at  fourpence  half- penny  a 
head.* 

Ilie  mec^re  comfort  and  cramped  room  in  the  lofl^,  airless 
flats  can  alone  explain  the  delight  of  men  of  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions  nightly  ftequenting  the  convivial  retreats — dirty,  mean 
dens,  often  so  dark  that  even  by  day  candles  were  lighted  to 
enable  the  visitor  to  see  his  way.  Nightly  passing  into  the 
narrow  entry  of  Anchor  Close,  gentlemen  entered  the  portal  of 
Doi^las's  tavern — having  inscribed  on  the  stone  above  the 
door  the  irrelevant  Ic^nd, "  0  Lord,  in  Thee  is  all  my  trust,"  ' — 
and  they  went  through  a  dark  passage,  through  the  kitchen,  to 
the  dismal  apartment  of  their  frugal  orgies,  where  they  ordered 
"  a  crum  o'  tripe,  twa  three  peas,  and  bit  lug  o'  haddock."  In 
such  cellars  they  were  happy ;  lords,  lawyers,  lairds  met  and 
had  their  high  jinks,  and  the  mirth  was  loud  and  the  stories 

*  "  How  long  can  it  be  aoffared,"  wrote  Joha  Wesley  in  bu  iTounial  in  1762, 
"  ttutt  (U  mannei'  of  filth  ihonld  be  flung  into  the  «tr«ets  t  How  loDg  shall  the 
capital  Ditf  of  Sootluid  and  the  oMef  street  of  it  stink  worse  than  a  oDrnmoD 
Mwer!" — Jimmal,  iiL  p.  G2;  Sttmphrey  Clinker.  This  terrible  practice  was 
continued  to  the  end  of  the  oentuiy  in  spite  of  the  laws  of  magtatratea  and  the 
onnes  of  passengers. — OlaigoiB  Fa^  and  Praent;  Briated's  Tour  to  the  High- 
Umd*,  1809,  tdL  i.  p.  28. 

<  Chamben'  TradiUoia,  is.  2S4  ;  B.  FergosaoD'i  Foenu. 

'  This,  or  Clerihew'a,  waa  the  scene  of  Councillor  Plejdell'a  "  high  jinks  "  In 
Guy  Xatmering. 

,  Cookie 
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and  jefiFtiS  were  broad.^  In  one  room  might  be  assembled  judges 
relaxing  their  intellects  after  deciding  subtle  points  on  feudal 
law,  while  in  the  other  their  deika  caroused,  retailing  their 
lordships'  Parliament  Honse  jokes  of  yesterday.  Lords  of 
Session  might  indulge  with  impunity  in  bacchanalian  nights, 
and  waken  with  brain  clear  to  unravel  an  intricate  case  of 
multiplepoindiBg.  next  morning ;  but  each  ongoings  played  sad 
havoc  with  feebler  conatitationa.  They  ruined  the  health  of 
poor  Robert  Fergnsson  the  poet,  and  were  more  than  even 
Robert  Bums  could  stand  in  too  frequent  and  too  late  sittings 
at  the  Orochallan  Club  or  in  the  tavern  of  John  Dowie — moat 
suave  of  boats — where  judges  resorted  for  their  "  meridian  "  in 
the  day,  and  impecumous  men  of  letters  assembled  at  n^t, 
sitting  in  the  narrow  little  room  ominously  named  the 
"  coffin."  * 

In  course  of  time  fashions  changed,  though  social  tastes 
remained  the  same  both  in  England  and  in  Scotland.  The 
hour  for  dining  up  till  about  1'745  was  one  o'clock ;  then  it  waa 
advanced  to  two, about  1760  to  three  o'clock,  and  in  fashionable 
dndes  it  was  even  so  late  as  four  o'clock.*  As  the  dinner-hour 
became  later  the  style  of  the  repast  improved,  and  consisted  of 
two  courses,  displaying  more  variety  of  fare  wid  more  skill  in 
culinary  art,  though  Capt.  Topham,  with  dismay  and  Angli- 
can loathing,  beheld  on  table  the  national  dishes  of  solan  goose, 
cocky  leeky,  sheep's  head,  and  haggis.  The  advancement  of 
the  hour  of  dinner  involved  not  a  few  changes  in  social  habits. 
Ko  longer  did  merchants  and  lawyers  return  as  of  old  to  their 
warehouses  or  their  law-courts  after  dining.    They  sat  leisurely 


SoHonteiof  BlsckneMdeaoribcs  "Dowis'i  Tavern." — Eny'i  Edinbttr^  Partrttitt, 
U.  S. 

'  It  ia  uid  that  one  of  BnTns'a  sxclsmatiana  on  his  daathbed  was,  "O 
thea«  Sdinburgli  geatlM—ir  it  hadna  been  for  them  I  b«d  a  oobstjtntion  would 
liare  atood  ODTthiDg  I " — Chamlien'  Traditiont,  U.  241. 

*  Riunsa;'«  SeotUaid  and  Scotsmen,  iL  67. 
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over  their  wine,  in  which  port  gradually  took  the  place  of 
d&ret  When  there  were  guests  the  company  sat  on  after  the 
ladies  had  retired  and  caroused  at  length,  and  did  not  break 
up  till  every  bottle  was  empty  and  every  guest  was  full.  The 
gentlemen  seldom  cared  or  were  able  to  appear  in  the  drawing- 
room,  and  how  they  got  home  after  leaving  the  convivial 
board,  and  back  to  their  lofty  flats  by  precipitous  stairs,  is 
more  than  we  can  tell  and  more  than  they  could  themselves 


There  was  a  free  rollicking  life  in  those  old  days  amongst 
old  and  yoong.  Nor  did  ladies  hesitate  at  times  to  follow  the 
jocund  ways  of  the  stronger  sex.  In  company  with  gentlemen, 
in  wild  spirits  they  would  go  into  the  oyster  cellars  in  "  laigh  " 
shops,  dirt^,  sqnalid  rooms  below  the  street,  and  by  the  flicker- 
ing light  of  guttering  tallow  candles  regale  themselves  on  raw 
oysters  saA  porter,  and  dance  together  in  the  sordid  cell,  which 
echoed  with  their  laughter  and  the  clatter  of  their  high-heeled 
shoes — the  voice  of  Jean  Maxwell,  afterwards  Duchess  of 
Gordon,  loudest  and  merriest  of  all  Then  escorted  home, 
they  allowed  their  partners  to  adjourn  once  more,  and  with 
punch  and  brandy  toast  their  "  flames "  with  hiccoughing 
chivalry.'  "  The  misses  are  the  most  rotten  part  of  the 
sodety,"  wrote  in  disapproval  the  most  proper  and  stately 
Lady  Elliot  of  Minto. 

But  in  spite  of  all  such  vagaries,  the  social  life  in  some  of 
its  moral  aspects  stands  out  conspicuously  pure  compared  with 
that  of  England.*  Scandals  of  married  life  were  few,  and  brought 
down  social  disgrace  when  they  did  occur,  and  the  character  of 
womanhood  in  the  middle  and  higher  -orders  was  singularly 
honourable.  Speech  was  certainly  not  refined,  and  was  often 
strangely  lacking  in  delicacy;  but  the  conduct  was  strict, 
though  the  tongue  seemed  free.     Girls,  town-bred  and  country- 

>  Ohuaben'  TradUiont;  OrMoh'i  Fvigitiet  Fieat,  p.  S40 ;  Feigouoii'i  Hmry 
Brtkint,  p.  119,  Tophftm'a  Littenfrom  Edmbwrsh,  pp,  128-131  j— "  The  women, 
who,  to  do  tharn  jutjoa,  tre  mneb  mora  enterUiniiig  than  thair  neighbonra  in 
England,  duooTered  »  gnat  dool  of  TivMitj  and  fondnau  for  repart«a.  The 
genaral  e*M  with  which  thcj  oondnoted  thcmaalvM,  tha  innocant  freedom  of 
their  mftnnen,  and  tha  unaffected  good  natura,  all  conspired  to  mftka  one  Toi^t 
that  wa  wan  regftUng  in  a  oallar," — SongalTttie*  qf  Scotland,  i.  31S. 

■  ataa»man'i  Mag.  17SS  ;  Topham'a  LdUn. 
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bred  alike,  had  some  provincialism  peculiar  to  their  coontrj 
and  the  homely  life  of  Scote-bred  damsels.  They  had  & 
femkness  and  simplicity  which  showed  iteelf  in  retaining  the 
old  custom  of  greeting  ladies  and  gentlemen  with  a  kiss  as 
a  mere  courtesy — a  practice  which  shocked  Captain  Topham 
when  he  visited  Edinburgh  in  1774,  not  because  it  was 
unpleasant,  bnt  because  it  was  indiscriminate.*  But  the  charm 
of  their  manners,  their  face,  and  even  their  speech — in  spite  of 
its  Scots  accents  and  idioms — was  the  theme  of  every  !&iglish 
viffltor,  who  was  supercilious  on  all  other  subjects  that  were 
Scottish.*  The  complexions,  fresh  and  &ee  from  paint ;  their 
manners,  natural  and  free  from  artifice;  the  sprightlineas  of 
their  talk ;  the  fineness  of  their  &ce  and  figure ;  the  firm 
tread  of  their  steps, "  with  joints  extended  and  the  toes  out," 
— on  these  English  trsvellNS  dilate  with  admiration  bhrongh- 
oat  the  century.  People  whose  minds  went  back  to  an  eartiei 
time,  when  style  waa  stiff  and  ways  were  prim  and  manners 
stately,  lamented  about  1770  that  these  were  passing  away, 
and  that  freer,  less  dignified  airs  and  ways  were  coming  into 
foahioD.  But  then,  lovers  of  the  past  are  not  the  wisest  and 
most  impartial  judges  of  the  present 

After  1760  there  came  more  country  gentlemen  and  noble- 
men to  reside  during  winter  in  Edinbnigh  and  take  lodgings 
in  Forester's  Wynd  or  Jack's  Land.  The  rise  of  rents,  owing 
to  agricultural  improvements,  had  enabled  many  now  to  resort 
to  fashionable  society  and  city  life  who  had  been  secluded  in 
country  booses  on  narrow  incomes.*  These  came  with  their 
&milies  to  frequent  the  assemblies,  where  their  presence  waa 
welcomed  by  the  bland  beams  of  Mias  Murray ;  and  their 
presence  made  still  more  gay  St.  Cecilia's  H^,  where  Uie 
muaio  of  Handel  and  Corelli  was  performed  on  violins  by 
gentlemen,  with  no  little  skill,  under  the  guidance  of  Lord 

*  Tophun'a  IMtrt;  8omarvill«'s  Oien  I^t,  p.  S71. 

■  Jmidkv  Arau^A  ^DDt^rui,  1729,  p.  27S.— This  writer  bad  "nsrarnan  in  uj 
eonnby  au  mMembly  of  greater  beantlea."  Bnrfs  Lttltn;  Tapliam'i  Lttten; 
OtnlUmoK:!  ifogtwigu,  17S6,  p.  IM ;  Briited'i  Tour  to  Oa  Hi^tlandM,  it.  833. 

*  Sino*  176B  the  Cuioogata  ioclnded  amonpt  ita  iahaMttnta  2  dokaa,  IS 
ttiU,  2  dongsr  eotmteMM,  7  lotdi,  7  lords  of  temion,  IS  baiotiels,  i  com- 
muidw*  of  torcM,  4  meti  of  aminano*  (Adam  Smith,  Dr.  Oregoiy,  and  otbwt), 
— QtaitfaOMaMdA'(wJaim»H)vA,ii.F.  17. 
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Kelly — so  skilful  in  composing  miDuets — whose  jovial,  coarse, 
purple  face  was  always  seen  at  these  amateur  performances. 
There  a  brilliant  company  met — vivid  in  Lord  Oockbum's 
memories,  of  his  boyhood — gentlemen  with  theii  side  curls, 
friUs  and  ruffles  and  silver  buckles,  matrons  in  their  hoops 
and  splendid  satin,  girk  in  high-heeled  aboes,  powdered  hair, 
and  lofty  head-dresses.^ 


IV 

Besides  a  social  life  not  always  refined  and  dignified,  there 
gradually  appeared  signs  of  literary  interest,  though  they  were 
not  very  clear  or  brilliant.  In  the  early  part  of  the  century 
Edinburgh — which  implies  all  Scotland — was  well-nigb  destitute 
of  literature.  The  strife — political,  social,  and  religious — had 
been  too  long  and  loud  for  the  voices  of  poets  to  be  heard ; 
the  turmoil  of  parties  was  too  keen  for  quiet  culture  to 
Sourish ;  the  condition  of  society  was  too  poor,  and  the  taste  of 
the  country  too  rough,  for  letters  to  be  cultivated.  In  bygone 
generations  the  press  had  been  busy,  and  printing  had  been 
excellent ;  but  when  the  century  began,  except  a  few  pamphlets, 
and  inconsiderable  works  on  law,  or  politics  and  controversy, 
nothing  was  printed  except  poor  editions  of  favourite  devotional 
works  in  execrable  type.  The  widow  of  Anderson,  the  late 
king's  master  printer,  claimed  inheritance  of  his  patent,  giving 
a  practical  monopoly  of  printing  Bibles,  catechisms,  school- 
books,  editions  of  notable  divinity  aud  Bibles,  with  power  to 
prevent  the  importation  of  editions  from  abroad.'  Vigorously 
she  prosecuted  publishers  in  Edinburgh,  Ola^ow,  and  far-off 
Aberdeen  ;  although  it  was  vehemently  protested  that  her  folios 
of  Poole's  Awnotaiions  and  Flavel's  works — the  great  authorities 
of  ministers — were  "  voluminous  blotches " ;  that  her  Bibles 
were  scandals — bad  type,  bad  spelling,  full   of  blasphemous 

*  Arnot'a  HUL  S81 ;  Cookbnni't  Memorialt,  p.  29 ;  Chamber*'  TradUvms, 
"  Indtsd,"  wrota  Topham,  "  the  degree  of  sttiuihmeDt  which  ii  ibowa  to  moric 
ID  thii  oonntry  aiceadi  t)«Ii«f.  It  is  not  only  Uie  principal  eDtertunmaut  but 
tha  ooutftDt  topio  of  every  aoDveruition,  uid  it  it  neotMUj  not  ooly  to  be  a 
lonr  of  it,  but  to  be  poaaaasad  of  a  koowladga  of  the  acienoe  t«  maJie  oneself 
■greMblt  to  w>a»tj." — Latera/rom  EtHmbwrgh,  p.  396. 

*  Art  of  Printing,  by  Jamae  Wataon,  Edin.  1712. 
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blunders,  shameful  mangling  of  Holy  Writ,  fearful  printing, 
where  italic  and  roman  were  confusedly  blended  in  the  Bame 
word,  and  lines  where  all  words  ran  into  each  other  to 
form  Btupeadous  hieroglTphics.*  Ko  wonder ;  for  she  kept  no 
corrector  of  the  press.  The  importunate  widow  only  gave  way 
when  law  and  patience  could  endure  her  exactionB  no  longer. 
The  best  printers  of  the  time  were  Jacobites ;  bat  in  many  a 
cellar  there  were  printers, working  creaking  old  machines  brou^it 
&om  Holland,  to  whom  Whigs  and  Presbyterians  sent  their 
manuscripts,  which  came  forth  in  mean  pamphlets,  with  paper, 
type,  and  shape  miserable  to  behold. 

But,  after  all,  there  was  little  literature  to  suffer  &om  these 
troubles.  Dr.  Archibald  Pitcaim,  scholar  and  physician  and 
wit,  got  his  verses  and  Latin  elegies  printed  on  sheets,  and 
banded  them  to  his  Mends,  and  a  few  writers  of  little  im- 
portance had  a  furtive  publicity.  But  the  first  literature  worthy 
to  survive  came  from  the  little  wig-maker's  shop  at  tiie  sign 
of  the  Mercary  in  the  High  Street — satires  and  songs  that  were 
printed  on  broadsides,  and  sold  for  a  penny.  Since  1711 
Allan  Bamsay  had  been  writing,  making  wigs,  if  not  "  barberia- 
ing "  customers  in  his  night-cap,  albeit  he  boasted  bis  descent 
from  the  honourable  house  of  Dalhousie.  In  1721  his  col- 
lected poems  were  published;  in  1726  his  Oenile  Shepherd 
appeared.  He  bad  given  up  his  wigs  and  his  curling-tongs, 
and  transferred  the  books  be  had  begun  to  sell  to  the  flat  in 
the  Luckenbooths,  over  which  he  placed  his  new  sign — the 
heads  of  Ben  Jonson  and  Driunmond  of  Hawthomden.  He 
filled  his  shelves  with  books  for  sale,  conspicuous  among  them 
his  edition  of  the  OerUle  Sheph^d  from  Ruddiman'e  press  in 
"  Turkey  clad  " ;  and  he  got  firom  London  a  supply  of  works 
to  lend  ont  on  his  forming  the  first  oirculatang  library  in  the 
country.  His  shop  was  the  resort  of  all  that  were  literary 
and  genial ;  his  presence  the  merriest  and  vunest  at  the  Easy 
Club,  where  "men  of  parts"  recited  their  own  verses  and 
heard  mild  essays,  and  men  of  good  fellowship  sang  jovially, 
and  drank  copiously,  till  long  past  "  the  drum."     No  figure 

1  Ewe  we  Munples  giren  by  Priocipftl  Lee :  "  WhyahonlditbetboDg  tethiag- 
inorediMe  iT*yoii,  y»  God  should  niee  the  de*it"  "  AftdoiiwelaMiieniitohiiii.' 
-Menu/riat  o/£ibU  Sodttif  <»  ScMmuI,  1S24,  p.  168. 
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was  more  familiar  in  the  streetB  than  the  poet's,  then  "  a 
dapper,  neat  little  man  of  five  feet  four " ;  in  mellower  years, 
a  squat  fona  with  b^  paunch,  fair  round  wig  above  a  humor- 
ous countenance,  expressive  of  great  self-satistaction.  Where 
could  Mr.  John  Gay,*  when  visiting  her  eccentric  Qrace  the 
Duchess  of  Queeosberry,  find  more  congenial  talk  than  in  the 
broUier  poet's  shop  ?  There  the  English  bard — remembered 
aa  "a  pleasant  little  man  in  a  tye-w^"  paunchy  like  his 
iidend — exchanged  news  of  the  London  world  of  letters  for 
explanation  of  obscure  words  in  the  ex-wigmaker'a  Soote,  and 
gazed  from  the  window  with  amusement  at  the  gay,  busy 
throng  that  promenaded  the  High  Street  from  one  to  two 
o'clock  each  day.* 

Succeasful  as  Bamsay  was  wiUi  his  poems,  which  brought 
fame  and  guineas  to  his  till,  there  was  scanty  encouragement 
for  letters — no  patrons  worth  an  author's  obsequious  dedication, 
few  book-lovers  to  subscribe  for  even  the  smallest  edition  of 
a  work,  no  public  that  cared  to  buy.  Wisely,  in  1725,  James 
Thomson  went  to  En^and  with  his  poem  on  Winter  in  his 
pocket.  Eleven  yetos  later  Smollett  set  off  to  London  by 
pack-horse  with  his  surgeon's  lancets  and  his  Regieidt  in  his 
bag.  There,  too,  Mallocb  had  gone  to  seek  scope  for  his  tdents 
in  English  society,  and  had  ctuuiged  his  name  to  Mallet  to  suit 
the  English  ears.  Meanwhile,  booksellers  in  obscure  booths 
in  Parliament  Close  dealt  mainly  in  divinity — Durham  on 
The  Song  of  Stdomon,  The  Balm  of  Cfilead,  Rutherford's  Zaien, 
historical,  tractates,  vehement  pamphlets  of  scholars  cmd 
divines,  and  poorly  printed  classics  imported  for  schoob  from 
Holland.  The  news  of  the  day  was  sparingly  conveyed  in 
puny  sheets  twice  a  week,  the  chief  being  the  £dinbarffh 
Evming  Cowant  (first  issued  in  1718),  in  the  interest  of  the 
Whigs,  and  the  Caledoniati  Mereary  (which  appeared  in  1720), 
favoured  by  the  Tories.  But  it  was  difficult  to  extract  any 
interest  from  those  newspapers  that  gave  no  news,  containing 
a  London  letter  giving  me^re  tidit^  of  what  bad  happened 
lot^  befot«,  or  never  happened  at  fjl,  intelligence  of  a  Tessel 

>  OmOU  Bhtghrrd,  with  Illustntioiu  o(  SMoery,  3  Tola.  ISli ;  Amdw  at 
AUu  Bamu7,  3  roU.  1600. 

*  Wikoa'i  iltmariala  nf  Edi»^mrg\,  i.  199. 
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arrived  with  timber  and  tallow  yesterday  at  Leith,  and  adver- 
tiBements  of  half  a  dozen  "  roups  "  next  veek.^ 

Besides  men  of  pretty  wit  who  wrote  versea  and  gentlemea 
who  were  antiquaries,  there  were  some  threadbare  scholars — 
osoalty  portentous  pedanta — who  had  foiled  as  schoolmasters  or 
missed  a  church,  and  paid  their  lodgings  by  writing  vituperative 
pamphlets  on  grammar  or  politics  or  history.  Stumping  along 
the  causeway  was  William  Lauder,  an  excellent  schoIaT  and 
an  exceeding  scoundrel,  who  vainly  tried  for  posts  in  every 
school  and  university,  wrote  malignant  treatises,  and  left  for 
London,  where  he  published,  under  a  commendatory  preface  by 
Dr.  Johnson,  his  forged  Latin  originals  to  prove  Paradise  Lod 
a  vile  plagiarism,  much  to  the  excitement  of  literary  circlea 
Not  a  pleasant  man  to  look  on  as  be  passed  down  the  Higb 
Street,  with  his  wooden  leg,  "  sallow  complexion,  large  rolling 
eyes,  stentorian  vmce,  and  sanguine  [that  is  viUanous]  temper."  * 

Best  of  all  the  band  of  scholars  was  the  erudite  Jacobite 
Thomas  Suddiman,  who  had  been  brought  by  Dr.  Fitcaim 
fromv  his  echoolhonse  at  Laurencekirk  and  a  salary  of  £5 
paid  iu  oatmeal  Since  1700  he  had  lived  in  Edinburgh, 
beginning  his  career  with  an  income  of  £8  as  assistant  in 
Advocates'  labrary,  in  dark  rooms  in  Milne  Square.  He  sold 
books  \}j  auction,  corrected  for  the  press,  taught  and  boarded 
pupils,  set  up  a  printing  press,  conducted  a  newspaper,  wrote 
historic  treatises  and  pamphlets  against  every  opponent  who 
belittled  the  merits  of  Arthur  Johnston's  Latinit^  or  the 
iniquities  of  Oeoi^  Buchanan's  politics,  issued  classics,  and 
compiled  schoolbooka  (among  them  his  famous  Lat'm  Rudi- 
mmit),  till  he  became  nearly  blind,  and  died  at  eighty-three 
in  1767.  No  more  worthy  man  lived  in  the  city  than  the 
old  scholar,  who  on  Sundays,  in  the  Episcopal  meeting-house 
in  Gray's  Close,  was  to  be  seen  with  "  his  curled  grizzle  vrig, 
yellow  cloth  coat,  scarlet  waistcoat,  decorated  with  broad  gold 
lace,  and  shirt  with  very  deep  ruffles  " — for  he  had  become  a 
prosperous  man,  as  was  the  great  grammarian's  due. 

*  In  17S9  tba  CaitioKtaa  Mtrtury,  printed  by  Suddimui,  had  a  mnmlaUon 
of  only  1400  eroy  WMk. — CluUmon'  Lift  ef  AvdUAnan,  p.  IIS,  wlien  is  maoh 
infoniuitiaQ  aboat  prsrioiu  Soota  oeirapapere.  LUvrafy  Hitl.  t/  Qlatgaw  (Hut- 
land  Clab). 

*  Chalmen'  Lift  1^  RaidiiiMHk,  pp,  ICO,  371. 
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But  of  real  literature,  save  the  poems  of  Ramsay,  there 
were  etui  few  signs ;  till,  in  1738,  there  appeared  in  Londou  a 
Treatise  of  Human  NcUwre  by  David  Hume,  then  twenty-five 
years  old.  It  fell,  ss  the  author  cheerfully  confesses,  "  still- 
born &om  the  press  " ;  which  did  not  discourage  him  &om  pub- 
lishing, within  a  few  years,  those  philosophical  essays  which 
slowly  established  his  name  in  literature  and  his  place  in 
sceptical  philosophy,  creating  a  panic  fiight  in  oit^iodox  circles, 
which  was  borne  with  placidity  by  the  simple-souled  and 
good-humoured  philosopher — verily,  the  "mildest-mannered 
man  that  ever  scuttled  "  a  creed.' 

After  the  middle  of  the  century  there  was  a  wider  awaken- 
ing of  intellectual  life  in  Edinburgh,  and  in  Scotland  generally. 
Hume  was  busy  with  his  History  of  England,  which  began  to 
appear  in  1754 ;  his  friend  Home  was  writing  his  tragedy  of 
Douglas  in  Ms  manse  at  Athelstaneford ;  Dr.  Itobertson  was 
engaged  with  his  History  of  Scotland,  which  was  to  make  him 
famous  in  the  winter  of  1759.  Adam  Ferguson,  Hugh  Blair, 
Adam  Smith,  and  others,  were  soon  to  make  Edinburgh  a 
literary  centra  and  literature  a  matter  of  fashion  to  gentlemen. 
At  that  time  the  effort  was  not  to  write  Scots,  but  to  team  to 
write  English.  Home,  Beid,  Bobertson  strove  inde&tigably  to 
clear  their  pages  of  every  provincial  idiom,  and  every  Scotsman 
anxiously  consulted  English  Mends  for  guidance  and  correction. 
They  fairly  succeeded,  but  not  without  pains,  for  Dr.  Beattie 
owned  that  "we  who  live  in  Scotland  are  obliged  to  study 
Ei^lisb  for  books  like  a  dead  language  which  we  can  under- 
stand but  cannot  speak.  Our  style  smells  of  the  lamp  and  we 
are  slaves  of  the  language,  and  are  continually  afraid  of  com- 
mitting gross  blunders." '  Accordingly  the  author  of  the 
Minstrel  had  pored  over  Addison,  Swift,  and  Lord  Lyttleton  to 
learn  to  write  this  foreign  tongue — labours  which  met  their 
reward,  when  he  became  the  idol  of  blue-stockings  in  London, 
and  fashionable  circles  mistook  an  "  elegant  writer "  for  a 
profound  philosopher.    Naturally  these  authors  published  their 

>  Burton'i  Life  a/  Hunu,  2  roU.,  1S40 ;  LMen  of  D,  Eume,  edited  bj  Hill 
p.  107. 

*  Letter  to  Lord  Qlenbarvie,  Forbes'  I^e  <^  BealiU,  Tol.  ii.  2iS,  8m  LtUert 
If  David  Hume  (edited  by  Hill),  p.  10S. 
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works  in  London,  bat  aa  naturallj  they  chose  countrymen  to 
publish  them,  for  eminent  Scots  booksellers  abounded  in  the 
capital — Millar,  Straban,  and  Murray. 

Intellectual  activity  was  spreading  in  all  circles.  The 
Select  Society,  founded  by  the  versatile  and  energetic  Allan 
Bamsay,  Uie  portrait-painter,  changed  in  1755  to  the  Society 
for  Encouragiog  Art,  Science,  and  Industry.  Noblemen,  lairds, 
jndges,  ministers,  advocates,  engaged  in  these  meetings — not 
onoonnected  with  suppers  and  claret — for  promoting  husbandry, 
linen  trade,  and  the  fostering  of  art — which  it  did  by  offering 
prizes  for  drawings  that  never  won  them.'  At  the  Bar  there 
were  men  of  wit  and  forensic  ability  who  afterwards  made 
themselves  conspicuous  on  the  bench  or  even  famous  in  the 
senate;  there  were  men  of  science  and  philosophy  who  re- 
deemed the  ITmTersity  from  the  obscurity  under  which  it  had 
lain  for  generations;  and  ecclesiastics  of  distinction  who  by 
their  good-breeding  rebutted  the  wholesale  charges  of  nnconth- 
ness  against  the  clergy,  and  by  their  tolerance  were  to  relieve 
them  &om  the  indiscriminate  taont  of  fanaticism.  These  men 
were  well-known  figures  in  the  crowded  streeta  of  Edinburgh. 
Ab  one  looked,  abont  1771,  down  from  the  lofty  windows  in 
the  High  Street,  opposite  the  place  where  the  old  Market  Cross 
had  stood  near  St  Giles',  and  where  the  citizens  and  townsfolk 
most  did  congr^ate,  there  were  more  men  of  note  to  be  seen 
in  an  afternoon  than  could  have  before  been  seen  in  a  century. 
There  appeared  the  ponderous  figure  of  David  Hume,  his  fat 
body  encased  in  brown  coat  and  waistcoat,  toiling  up  the 
street,  and  walking  with  him  Principal  Boberteon,  in  his  single- 
breasted  black  coat,  cauliflower  wig,  cocked  hat,  and  clerical 
bands — divine  and  deist  on  the  best  of  terms.  Gently  through 
the  crowd  glided  a  tiny  stooping  fonn,  with  arms  hanging  limp 
like  a  bird  with  shot  wings,  with  a  placid  sweet  &ce,  sur- 
mounted by  a  brown  wig  and  cocked  hat,  who  was  Dr.  John 
Erskine,  most  saintly  of  ministers  and  gentlest  of  saints.  Past 
him  would  brush  with  rot^  jest,  in  loud  rasping  voice,  the 
tmonlent  figure,  clad  in  gown  and  wig,  of  Bobert  Macqueen 
(afterwards  Lord  Brazfield),  witii  a  fierce  humour  glowering 
from  his  shaggy  eyebrows.     Among  the  throng  the  tell  figure 
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of  Lord  ICaroes,  btgowned  and  bewi^ed,  with  hat  under  his 
ana,  might  be  seen  stooping  in  eager  converse  with  a  vei? 
dirty  caddie,  from  whom  he  is  extracting  all  the  gossip  of  the 
town ;  and  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  who  had  crossed  by  ferry  &om 
Kirkcaldy,  ascended  the  street  ohhviouB  and  vacant-eyed,  his 
lips  moving  in  that  almost  audible  smiling  converse  with  him- 
self, which  made  an  old  woman  mistake  hJTn  for  an  idiot,  and 
exclaim  to  her  neighbour  in  pity,  "  Ay,  an'  he's  weel  put  on 
too."  Dr.  Hugh  Blair  was  there,  self-complacent,  self-con- 
scious, with  wig  perfect  in  every  curl,  and  dress  in  fine 
precision ;  and  there  strode  by  Dr.  Alexander  Webster,  the 
brightest  talker,  most  unctuous  preacher,  steadiest  drinker, 
most  able  business  man  of  the  old  city,  who  made  the  plans 
for  the  new  town,  loved  by  the  saints  of  the  Tolbooth  Eirk 
and  the  sinners  of  the  High  Street  fiats.  In  his  sedan-chair 
was  borne  the  great  physician  Dr.  Cullen,  known  everywhere 
by  his  strange  pendulous  lips,  in  a  huge  peruke  beneath  his 
capacious  hat,  bis  big  coat  flaps  sticking  out  with  the  huge 
sand-glass  by  which  be  counted  his  patients'  pulses.^  Dr. 
Black,  the  great  chemist,  went  on  bia  way  to  lecture  at  the 
College,  greeting  old  cronies  with  a  charming  smile  on  his 
benign  face ;  and  if  the  rain  was  threatening.  Lord  Monboddo, 
the  learned  whimsical  judge  (whose  Ongin  of  Language  had 
just  appeared,  showing  how  mankind  had  gradually  shed  their 
primeval  tails),  put  his  judge's  wig  into  a  sedan-ohair  to  keep 
it  dry,  while  be  himself  walked  quietly  home  in  the  rain ;  for 
not  till  1782  did  Mr.  Alexander  Wood,  the  surgeon,  appear 
with  the  first  umbrella,  a  huge  gingham  apparatus,  in  Edin- 
burgh streets.^  James  Boswell  came  by  from  James"  Court, 
fussy  of  manner,  rubicund  of  &ce,  with  a  self-important 
look  bent  on  some  unimportant  errand,  thinking  over  a  song 
for  the  "  Soaping  Club  "  that  night.  These  and  many  others 
pass  along  of  a  spring  afternoon  in  1*111,  to  join  the  gossiping 
cluster  of  citizens  saA  merchants  and  bankers  and  bucks,  who 
stood  with  their  hands  in  their  mufFk.  But  none  of  these 
aristocrats  of  literary  society  cast  any  regard  on  the  poor, 
ahabbily-dreseed  copying  clerk  that  threaded  his  way  through 


'  Chtmbera'  TradUiont,  i.  105. 
*  Eay'a  Edinintrgh  PortraUt,  ii.  S6S. 
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the  High  Street  crowd  with  his  law  papers,  who  for  hut  two 
yeais  was  to  write  Scota  poems  and  songs  of  the  tmest  ring, 
before  Bums  wrote  them  surpassingly,  and  after  too  fond 
caronaee  0'  nights,  was  to  die  in  1774  on  the  straw  of  a 
madhouse,  at  the  age  of  twenly-four,  when  ended  the  short 
pathetic  career  of  £ohert  Ferguason. 

Other  notahles  resorted  to  Creech's  bookshop,  in  the 
premises  at  the  Luckenbooths,  below  old  Allan  Bamaay's  flat ; 
where  gathered  daily  the  quidnuncs  of  the  town,  to  see  the 
newest  books  from  London,  and  to  hear  of  the  newest  arrivals 
from  the  conntry,  or  to  chat  with  the  worthy  bibliopole  as  he 
stood  on  the  steps.  At  supper-parties  of  juices  and  nobles, 
or  eminent  lawyers,  were  to  be  met  the  best  of  good  company 
— Dr.  Adam  Ferguson ;  Dr.  Blacklook,  the  blind  poet ;  Dr. 
Gr^ry ;  John  Home,  when  my  Lord  Bute  could  set  him  free 
from  his  sight ;  Lord  Elibank,  most  ctdtivated  and  literary  of 
peers,  when  he  spent  the  wmter  in  Scotland ;  Henry  Ei-skine, 
brightest  and  wittiest  of  men  at  the  bar ;  and  Andrew  Grosbie, 
the  Councillor  Pleydell  of  Qv,y  Mamtering,  great  as  a  pleader, 
as  a  talker,  and  as  a  toper.  At  these  reunions  in  Edinbni^h 
flats,  over  collops,  boiled  fowls,  and  claret,  met  the  literati — 
whom  deep-drinking  Lord  Eellie,  with  his  purple-fluied  laugh, 
nicknamed  the  eai^ati}  Ladies  were  there  who,  all  unknown, 
had  written  songs  that  all  society  was  singing.  Lady  Anne 
Lindsay  heard  her  own  ballad  "  Anld  Bobin  Qray "  sung  to 
the  accompaniment  of  the  harp,  and  applauded  by  companies 
who  were  unaware  that  the  bright  blushing  girl  in  the  comer 
had  written  it ;  and  as  she  looked  down  from  the  window  of 
the  lofty  flat  where  the  old  Lady  Balcarres  dwelt,  she  could 
see  a  company  of  dancing  dogs  acting  in  the  streets  the  little 
song-drama.*  At  card-parties  of  quality  Miss  Jean  Elliot, 
possessed  of  a  stately  carriage  becoming  her  family,  often 
listened  to  her  own  exquisite  "  Flowers  of  the  Forest,"  ("  I've 
heard  them  lilting  "),  on  whose  authorship  she  too  kept  dignified 
silence ;  for  with  aristocratic  reserve  these  ladies  cared  as  little 

*  Uvet  (^tkt  tAndtay$,  U.  S20. 

•  Lima  ofOu  Limdaayt,  U.  SSS ;  Smgdrtuet  <^  SecOmtd,  L  207,  ii  24.  With 
tqnml  iDMeH  Ladf  WardUw  of  PitresTie,  who  diad  in  1727,  ooncanled  hw 
tatiumhip  of  ffardj/hiiilt,  whiah  tor  ofer  a  Mntnry  literai7  experta  kuded  u  u 
kocient  twllad  ofimrc  beanty.  , 
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to  join  the  herd  of  writers  as  Miss  OUphsnt  of  Gask,  who 
kept  the  secret  for  forty  years  of  having  written  "  The  Land 
o'  the  Leal " — content  to  write  "  by  atealth,  and  bltuh  to  find 
it  fome."  No  more  intelligent  company  was  to  be  found  than 
in  the  rooms  of  poorly-jointured  ladies — such  as  that  of 
Dowager  Lady  Balcarres,  who  received  her  company  in  the 
bedroom,  with  a  neat  coverlet  over  the  bed,  while  against  one 
of  the  poets  lent  her  coneequential  servant  John,  who  handed 
the  tea-kettle  and  joined  in  the  conversation.* 

The  growth  of  literature,  in  which  was  required  the  art  of 
writing  English, — for  authors  addressed  an  English  public — 
and  the  more  frequent  communication  between  England  and 
Scotland,  made  both  the  lettered  and  the  fashionable  classes  pain- 
fully conscious  that  their  vernacular  had  sunk  from  a  national 
language  of  which  to  be  proud,  into  a  provincial  dialect  of  which 
to  be  ashamed.  Of  old  every  one  spoke  Scots ;  and  from  the 
lips  of  well-bred  ladies  it  fell  pleasingly,  if  not  quite  intelligibly, 
on  southern  ears.  Now,  however,  it  was  awkward  for  a  man 
of  letters  to  lapse  into  solecisms,  and  for  a  man  of  fashion  to 
flounder  hopelessly  in  Scotticisms.  The  member  for  a  Scottish 
county  felt  himself  uncouth  in  London  society,  and  when  he 
rose  in  the  House  of  Commons  he  dreaded  the  supercilious 
smile  at  the  sound  of  an  unknown  tongua  Advocates  pleading 
before  the  Lords  saw  that  they  created  amazement  \fj  the 
strange  pronunciation  of  Latin,  and  still  stranger  pronunciation 
of  the  king's  English.^  Three  Lords  of  Justiciary  were  ordered 
to  appear  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  about  the  Porteous 
mob.  "  Brethren,"  said  Lord  Dun  pompously,  as  he  supped 
with  his  fellow-judges,  "  I  am  sorry  to  say  neither  of  you  will 
be  understood  by  the  House  to-morrow.  I  am,  you  wdl  know, 
in  a  different  situation,  having  made  the  English  language  my 
particular  study."  To-morrow  came,  when  Lord  Boyston  was 
hardly  intell^ble;  as  for  my  Lord  Dun,  Lord  Kames  used 
gleefuUy  to  tell,  "  Deil  ae  word  from  beginning  to  end  did  the 
English  understand  of  his  speech."  When  the  Hon.  Charles 
Townshend,  who  had  married  the  Dowager  Lady  Dalkeith,  had 
been  admitted  a  member  of  the  Edinbu^b  Select  Society,  which 


'  Cbunben'  TArtipliaida  i^  FingaA,  p.  68. 
*  Ramsaj'a  SeoOand  and  Scatmun,  ii,  MS. 
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ooiudated  of  the  foremost  men  of  ability  and  position,  he  pro* 
tested  that  he  could  not  trnderstand  what  they  said  in  theii 
dehatee,  and  cmelly  suggested  that  an  interpreter  should  be 
employed.  "  Why,"  asked  he,  "  can  you  not  leam  to  speak 
the  English  lai^uage  as  you  have  learned  to  write  it  ?  "  for  it 
bad  been  the  anxiety  of  his  literary  friends  Hume  and  Eoberteon 
to  weed  out  every  provincialism  fi:om  their  historical  pages. 

In  1761  it  happened  that  Mr.  Thomas  Sheridan,'  actor, 
Bt^e-manager,  and  elocutionist,  came  to  lecture  on  rhetoric  and 
the  art  of  speaking,  and  delivered  twelve  lectures  is  St.  Paul's 
Episcopal  ChapeL  To  that  consecrated  but  not  solemnising 
building  in  the  dismal  Carruhber's  Wynd  resorted  about  three 
hundred  gentlemen,  nobles,  judges,  divines,  advocates,  and  men 
of  fashion.  With  the  docility  of  children  they  gave  ear  to  these 
preteDtions  discourses,  in  which  the  self-confident  orator,  in  rich 
Irish  brc^e,  taught  pure  English  pronunciation  to  a  broad - 
Scota-apeaking  assembly.  Gravely  they  listened  as  he  pro- 
foundly explained  how  "  the  next  progression  of  number  is  when 
the  same  note  is  repeated ;  hut  in  auch  a  way  that  one  makes 
a  more  sensible  impression  on  the  ear  than  the  other  by  being 
more  forcibly  struck  and  therefore  having  a  greater  d^ree  of 
loudness — as  IK-tuvi,  or  tvm-VL-t^bny-U,  and  when  the  weak  notes 
precede  a  more  forcible  one,  as  tX-tH-twrn ;  or  when  they  follow 
as  tUm-^fi,  tum-tt-fi,"  and  so  on.  Carefully,  meekly,  his 
audience  practised  the  "  tuvi-ti-ti-tum  "  in  their  rooms,  with  all 
the  success  that  would  attend  a  ploughman's  earnest  efforts  to 
leam  a  gavotte.  Availing  himself  of  the  zeal  of  the  hour,  Mr. 
Sheridan  adroitlysecured  subscriptions  for  the  forthcoming  publi< 
cation  of  his  stimulating  lectures,  which  only  saw  the  light  after 
persistent  dunning  by  the  subscribers,  who  got  their  copies  when 
their  patience  and  their  Anglican  accente  were  wearing  away. 
Meanwhile,  full  of  enthusiasm,  the  members  of  the  Select 
Society,  originated  chiefly  for  literary  discussion,  changed  its 
name  finally  inte  the  '  Society  for  Promoting  the  Beading  and 
Speaking  of  the  English  Language  " ;  °  and  next  year,  at  their 

'  ffitclue's  Lift  of  David  Burnt,  1807,  p.  96  ;  ScottiA  Jotenud,  iL  ;  Camp- 
ball'i  XfvM  (/1A«  Ztml  ChMteiUon,  1857,  rii  p.  S84  ;  Scott  Magagint,  17ei, 
p.  SSI. 

'  The  proapecttu  is  not  sncouragitig :  "  As  the  intercourse  betwosD  tbU  put  of 
OiMt  Britftiu  KoA  tha  capital  daily  incroues,  gsntlemsn  h>v«  long  been  seiuibls 
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request,  Sberidan  Bent  a  teacher  from  London  to  instruct  them  in 
correct  pronunciation.  Young  advocates  like  Wedderbum,  and 
mature  judges  like  £anies ;  noble  lords — Galloway,  I^linton, 
Errol ;  literary  men  like  Hume,  Blair,  and  Bobertson,  all  began 
to  try  to  syllable  their  words  aright,  to  the  sarcastic  amuse- 
ment  of  the  old-faahioned  at  their  efforta  to  rid  themselves 
of  the  old  tongue  without  being  able  to  learn  the  new.  In 
two  years  members  seceded  firom  the  transformed  society, 
subscriptions  fell  into  arrears,  and  the  committee  witii  sulky 
dignity  reported  that  the  condition  of  aflaiia  "  serves  to  con- 
firm an  observation  that  has  sometimee  been  made  that  in 
Scotiand  every  disinterested  plan  of  public  utility  is  slighted 
as  soon  as  it  loses  the  charm  of  novelty."  Most  of  these 
gentlemen  in  despair  spoke  broad  colloquial  Scots  to  their 
dying  day,  however  carefully  they  might  speak  decent  English 
in  fine  southern  society,  at  the  bar,  or  in  Uie  pulpit  The 
vernacular  was  racy  on  the  lips  of  Henry  ErsMne,  kindly  and 
genial  in  the  talk  of  Principal  Bobertson,  del^tfully  vivid 
and  expressive  in  the  converse  of  high-bred  dames  possessed 
of  astringent  humour,  while  it  added  grotesqueneas  to  the 
preposterous  utterances  of  Lord  Hermand,  and  appropriate 
brutality  to  those  of  Lord  Braxfield. 

As  time  wore  on  the  broad  Scota  wore  off  fix>m  the  talk  of 
men  of  education  and  ladies  of  refinement.'  The  younger  and 
more  ambitions  by  1770  were  trying  to  prune  their  conversa- 
tion of  Scots  phrases,  and  spoke  English,  aa  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  spoke  French,  "  with  a  great  deal  of  courage,"  and 
most  of  them  succeeded  enough  to  merit  the  tepid  praise 
earned  by  James  Boswell  from  Johnson  when  he  asked  his 
illustrious  friend  what  he  thought  of  his  speech :  "  Sir,  your 
pronunciation  is  not  offensive."  Kor  did  the  Scots  accents 
fall  unpleasantly  on  the  Et^jlish  ears,  especiidly  when  it  fell 

of  the  diMclTtDtaga  under  irhioh  tiiej  kbour  from  the  imperfeot  knowledge  of 
the  English  language  and  the  iinpropriaty  with  whioh  thej  speak  in.  .  .  .  Eiperi- 
•nee  hath  oonTineed  Sootnnen  that  it  is  not  imposeible  for  persona  bom  and 
edacated  in  tbii  ooimtr;  to  acquire  enoh  m  to  write  it  with  considerable  puri^. 
But  with  regud  to  apeaking  with  propriety  it  bai  genenUy  been  taken  for 
granted  that  there  was  no  prospect  of  attempting  anything  with  an;  proapect 
of  suoceM. "— Ritchie's  J^e^^uin^  1807,  p.  S5. 
'  See  ixiOt,  p.  76. 
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(rom  pretty  lips.  AAer  the  memorable  visit  of  the  great 
lexicographer  to  Edinburgh  in  1773,  immeime  pains  were 
taken  by  govemessee  and  teachers  in  private  and  public 
ladies'  sdiools  to  instruct  their  pupils  in  the  most  correct  and 
refined  manner  of  pronouncing  syllables  and  words.  The 
eSbrta  were  more  confusing  than  BuocessfuL 


As  the  broad  Scots  was  narrowing,  the  narrow  old 
leligion  was  broadening:  owing  very  much  to  the  same 
causes — contact  with  English  life,  and  larger  intercourse  with 
the  world.  The  strict  and  inquisitorial  discipline  of  former 
times  could  not  be  maintained  if  there  had  been  any  disposition 
to  exercise  it  in  a  population  which  was  increasing,  till  at  the 
close  of  the  century  it  numbered  above  S0,000  people.  Up 
to  1760  the  Sunday  was  a  day  of  rigorous  observance,  of  deep 
solemnity,  when  the  streets  were  deserted  save  in  multitudinous 
going  to  and  comity  &om  the  worship  where  attendance  was 
obligatory  as  a  religious  duty  and  as  a  badge  of  respectability 
— even  David  Home,  the  arch-infidel,  was  to  be  seen  "  sitting 
under"  Principal  Bobertsonin  Greyfriars'.  By  1780  or  1790, 
however,  a  great  change  had  come  over  the  religious  habits  of 
society,  and  the  pews,  which  of  old  had  been  always  sedately 
foil,  were  deserted  by  men  of  foshion.  Henry  Mackenzie — the 
"  Man  of  Feeling  " ' — contrasts  the  days  of  his  boyhood,  when 
"  I  well  remember  the  reverential  silence  of  the  streeto,  the 
tip-toe  kind  of  fear  with  which  when  any  accident  prevented 
my  attendance  at  church  I  used  to  pass  through  them," 
with  the  later  and  regardless  days  of  the  century,  when  the 
streets  were  noisy  and  gay,  and  the  church  was  neglected  by 
the  gentry ;  when,  unabashed  and  unrebnked,  the  bubers  bore 
the  wigs  to  their  customers  and  came  to  shave  them  on  the 
Lord's  Day ;  and  gentlemen  even  dared  to  play  cards  on  Sunday 
to  the  subversion  of  all  pious  traditions  and  propriety.* 

'  HMkenii«'*  lAfi  and  Writingt  of  John  Eomt,  p.  44. 

■  Among  th«  unpublished  US9.  of  Dr.  O&rlyU  of  lurereak  is  a  "Letter 
addreaaed  to  Mr.  Hirror,"  evideiitl;  iataoded  to  appeur  In  the  Mimrr,  parportiiig 
%a  be  dit^  from  Perth'hiTe,  i.[>ril  1,  1770,  by  a  gsntlemui  TeeentI;  retame<1 
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The  theatre  also  had  greati;  lost  its  Bt^ma,  and  the  clergy 
had  ceased  to  ban  it.  Iii  fact,  when  Mm.  Siddone  came  to 
act,  nunisterB  went  in  such  numbers  that  the  General 
Assembly,  then  silting,  was  half-deserted  by  its  members ; 
and  pious  sober-minded  citizens  were  induced  to  go,  though 
with  fear  and  trembUng,  to  the  perilous  playhouse,  for  the 
tragedy  queen  had  made  it  almost  respectable.^  A  staid  old 
lawyer  was  persuaded  to  visit  the  theatre  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life  to  see  the  great  actress  in  Vemu  Preaerved.  When 
the  catastrophe  came  he  turned  to  his  daughter  and  asked  if 
(Ms  was  a  comedy  or  a  tragedy  ?  "  Bless  me  I  paps,  a  tr^dy 
to  be  sure  I "  "  So  I  thought,"  remarked  the  worthy  man ; 
"  for  I  am  beginning  to  feel  a  commotion." 

Other  tastes  had  changed,  though  not  always  for  the 
better.  Mr.  William  Creech,  who  in  his  bookshop  in  the 
Luckenbooths  met  with  wits,  citizens,  and  literati,  and  firom 
his  windows,  which  looked  down  the  long  High  Street,  watched 
a  tide  of  humanity  as  ever-flowing  if  not  so  varied  as  that 
which  rejoiced  Dr.  Johnson  in  Fleet  Street,  saw  and  heard 
much  to  bewail  about  1780-1790,  in  a  degenerate  age' — 
cock-pits  increasing  and  church  attendance  diminishing,  people 
that  were  worldly  and  ministers  that  were  lax  in  their 
visitations ;  but  at  any  rate  he  does  own  that  immoderate 
drinking  and  "pushing  the  bottle"  was  in  1790  going  out  of 
fashion  with  educated  people,  "  pressing  "  was  not  so  common, 
from  the  continent : — "  Mr.  Mirror,  it  wu  with  gTe4t  plMaors  that  I  obserTed  in 
OQB  of  jom  p*p»ra  •  side  thnut  ijt&iiut  plajing  at  cards  on  Sunday,  which  with 
miu;  other  modea  of  vioa  w«  have  leaniad  from  the  people  on  the  Continent,  and 
which  I  am  yerj  sorry  to  tee  preTalla  much  more  amongst  na  now  than  it  did 
twenty  years  ago  when  I  left  the  ooontry.  ...  I  hod  heard  before  I  retained 
to  mf  native  Und  that  thara  was  a  great  ohangs  with  respeot  to  the  rigoroDS 
observation  of  the  Sabbath,  and  I  found  it  so  on  eipeiience.  A  man  may  now 
shave  himself  on  Snnday  morning,  and  powder  his  hair  and  walk  after  cbnrofa 
time,  and  even  visit  his  neighbonrs  without  giving  offence,  which  was  very  far 
&om  being  the  case  in  my  youth.  But  I  little  dreamed  that  it  would  have  been 
possible  far  Presbyterians  to  have  so  lar  lowered  the  ideal  of  the  morality  of  the 
Sabbath  as  to  have  played  at  card*  on  any  part  of  that  day.  ...  I  am  one  ot 
those  who  think  it  very  wrong  to  shock  the  people  with  whom  I  live.  ...  J  go 
to  the  pariah  ohurch  on  Sunday  lest  the  people  should  think  me  a  heathen  or  an 
infidel,  and  I  continne  to  say  grace  tho'  it  be  left  off  as  nngenteel  by  many  of 
my  neighbours." 

t  Jackson's  Sia.  <^  Scot.  Stagt,  p.  126  ;  Eay'e  Original  Portrait*,  I  1S2. 
*  Fugitim  Fieat,  p.  103. 
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and  every  one  was  allowed  at  table  to  do  as  he  pleased  in 
filling  or  drinking  his  glass. 

While  aociety  was  makiiig  its  own  mlee  for  the  morals 
and  manners  of  fashionable  circles,  a  decrepit  police  was  trying 
to  maintain  good  order  in  the  city,  and  to  suppress  crima  It 
might  be  supposed  that  in  a  town  abounding  in  intricate  wynds, 
dingy  closes,  and  dark  stairs,  and  with  a  large  class  steeped  in 
poverty,  lawleeaness  and  robbery  would  be  common.  But, 
on  the  contrary,  there  seems  to  have  prevailed  a  remarkable 
immunity  from  crime.  The  fact  that  every  one  knew  every- 
body, the  intimate  contact  of  h^  and  low,  rich  and  poor, 
may  have  served  as  a  sort  of  social  detectivism,  and  made  theft 
rare,  by  the  comparative  ease  with  which  culprits  conld  be 
watched.  The  charge  of  order  and  the  preservation  of  the 
li^ee  was  committed  to  a  small  and  efiete  hand  of  city  guards, 
consisting  of  120  men  all  told — very  few  of  whom  were  kept 
on  duty,  the  others  acting  more  usefully  as  porters  or  scavengers. 
A  long  low  building  that  blocked  and  disfigured  the  High 
Street,  opposite  the  Tolbooth,  formed  the  headquarters  of  these 
old  Highlanders,  most  of  them  dischaiged  soldiers,  who  guarded 
the  lives  and  adorned  the  processions  of  the  city,  armed  with 
preposterous  Lochaber  axes.  They  were  sources  of  mirth  rather 
than  of  safety,  these  much  provoked  worthies,  nicknamed 
the  "  town  rottena "  (or  "  rats "),  who  never  could  catch  an 
offender,  and  poured  forth  their  futile  Gaelic  oaths  at  urchins 
who  sorely  mocked  them.'  Outside  the  shed  in  which  they 
were  stationed  was  a  wooden  horse,  which  drunkards  were 
made  ignominiously  to  bestride ;  and  under  the  shed  was  a 
cellar,  to  which  disturbers  of  the  civic  peace  were  consigned 
at  night 

Such  a  system  of  police,  which  might  have  served  in  a 
litUe  tAwn,  had  become  ludicrous  long  before  it  was  super- 
seded by  more  stalwart  men  to  look  after  a  city  with  a 
wider  radius  and  large  population.  Yet  in  spite  of  all,  through- 
out the  century — as,  indeed,  through  all  the  country — there 
were  very  few  serious  offences.  Housebreaking  and  robbery  are 
said  to  have  been  extremely  rare,  and  with  complete  sense  of 
security  people   seldom    thought  of  looking  their   doors  at 

'  Cbkinben'  Tradmont;  Kay*!  PartraUt;  Wilton'a  MtmoritO* 
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uight^  Except  in  sach  seaaoiiB  aa  when  the  notorious  Deacon 
Brodie  and  bis  confederatee  perpetrated  their  btuglariee  (1783- 
1787),  there  was  little  danger  felt  In  the  Tolbooth  prison, 
among  its  few  inmates  were  more  debtors  than  criminals ;  and 
years  passed  by  without  any  execution,  though  robbeiy  was 
a  capital  offence.  Probably  the  chief,  most  venial,  and  most 
prevailing  offence  was  drunkenness.^ 

By  1770  there  were  signs  setting  in  of  the  approaching 
transformation  of  Edinbui^b — in  the  city  and  society.  It  waa 
full  time,  for  the  crowd  of  inhabitants  was  now  denser,  and  the 
streets  and  wynds  were  as  malodorous  aa  ever.  One  night  arm- 
in-arm  Boswell  and  Br.  Johnson  marched  slowly  up  the  High 
Street,  inhaling  the  "  evening  efBuvia."  Then  the  great  man 
grumbled  into  the  ear  of  his  friend,  "  Sir,  I  can  smell  you  in 
the  darlc  1 "  The  town,  which  had  remained  within  its  ancient 
bounds  and  walls  for  250  years,  was  becoming  too  circumscribed 
for  its  population,  which  filled  the  streets  that  had  grown  in 
he%ht  instead  of  length ;  spaces  behind  the  Canongate  and  High 
Street,  once  occupied  by  pleasant  gardens,  had  long  been  built 
over  by  wynds  and  courts,  and  no  more  room  was  left  for  its 
increasing  inhabitants  to  boild  on.  About  1760  there  had  been 
erected  squares  of  "  self-contained  "  houses  south  of  the  town, 
to  which  some  richer  families  resorted ;  and  yet,  though  only  a 
few  minutes'  walk  fix)m  their  business  and  their  friends,  Brown 
Square  and  Qeoi^  Square  were  considered  terribly  out  of  the 
way,  so  that  gentlemen  required  to  take  refreshment  in  the 
tavern  before  the  journey.  In  1772  the  North  Bridge  was 
finished,  and  access  to  a  new  district  became  easier,  while  old 
merchanta  spoke  with  astonishment  about  the  enormous  rents 
of  £30  or  £40  which  ambitious  rivals  were  paying  for  shops 
beside  the  "  Brig."  Flans  by  that  time  had  been  formed  for 
streets  on  the  other  side  of  the  "  Nor*  Loch "  (the  lake  or 
swamp  now  the  Princes  Street  Gardens) ;  but  slow  progress  was 
made  till  1780,  when  new  streets  were  springing  np,  and 

'  Crteoh'a  PuffiUve  Pieeet,  pp.  lOfl-108.  "Daring  fbe  wintsr  1700-92  thers 
was  not  a  lobberj,  hoiuebreakmg,  ihopbrwking,  nor  a  theft  pubUolj  known  to 
the  unount  of  Tor^  sbilliiiga  within  tba  oit;  ot  Edinburgh ;  not  a  penon  accmed 
of  K  oapital  arims,  and  in  jail  only  twenty  Tor  petty  oSenoes,  and  nineteen  oou- 
flned  for  small  debts." 

*  Aniot'a  Eia.  (^  Edinhurgh,  p.  836. 
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houses  iu  Princes  Street,  George  Street,  and  Queen  Street  were 
advanciDg  westward.  From  the  old  flats  descended  in  gradual 
exodus  persons  of  position  and  quality,  who,  instead  of  a  modest 
rental  of  £15  or  £20,  were  able  now,  throu^  adviuiciBg 
wealth  and  larger  incomes,  to  pay  £100  for  mansions  which 
contrasted  strangely  with  the  mean  and  dirty  abodes  &om 
which  they  emei^ed.  They  left  those  dwellings  where  there 
had  been  little  cleanliness  or  comfort,  where  fetid  air  brought 
sickaess  and  death  to  young  lives,  nhere  infectious  diseases 
passed  like  wildfire  through  the  inmates  of  a  crowded  common 
stair,  bringing  havoc  to  many  a  household.^ 

Town  and  town-life  underwent  a  revolution,  and  many  a 
quaintly  pleasant  and  picturesque  feature  of  Scottish  society  soon 
became  a  mere  memory.  Fortunately,  the  old  tavems  lost  their 
"  genteel "  company,  and  gentlemen  met  temperately  at  home  in 
their  spacious  dining-rooms,  instead  of  In  miserable  cellars,  over 
their  mutchkin  and  glass.  The  sedan-chairs  were  becoming 
worn  out,  like  the  chairmen  who  had  carried  in  them  eo  many 
fair  occupants,  with  towering  powdered  headdresses,  to  the  dance, 
and  for  6d.  an  hour  had  shaken  their  burdens  over  the  cause- 
way, and  up  closes  where  no  canine  could  enter.  These  were 
being  discarded  for  hackney  coaches  that  drove  swiftly  along 
handsome  tiiough  onGnished  stareets ;  but  for  many  a  year  some 
ladies  of  the  olden  type  still  were  borne  along  to  their  tea- 
partiea  in  the  venerable  chairs  of  their  grandmothers.^  Other 
changes  came — some  that  were  not  grateful.  The  delightful 
old  simplicity  of  manners,  the  unceremonious  friendliness,  the 
genial  gatherings  around  the  tea-table,  where  the  company 
discussed  their  "  fifty  Ihends  within  five  hundred  yards " ;  * 

'  Sir  W.  Scott's  Provincial  Aniiquilia:  Edinburgh. 

*  Up  to  ISSO  one  or  two  of  theae  autiqn*  «qnip«gM  were  used  in  St.  A&draw* 
and  Edinburgh. 

■  All  this  qukint  nmpUdtj  had  gone,  lekfing  only  &T'OfF  rosmories  of  the  old 
dajn:— 

Uttlt  wu  ibiiiii  than,  tud  leM  gaed  to  maU, 

Btnl;  II  niQllaa  foi  mlc«  or  for  ntUni ; 
Th<  thrUt;  bonHwIh  to  the  Flailuurkst  pusd, 
Hsr  equlppigs  ■'  Jut  i  gold  pair  o'  pattena. 


UEht  HIT,  w»  were  tsU't  by  tli»  honMmaW  or  ehJcl, 

••OhiTige  Id  Klnbiugli,'-  Sir  Alu.  BonnU'*  PnMibI  Wtrtt. 
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the  familiar  iutercourse  and  sTinpathj  between  rich  and  pooi, 
formed  by  proximity  in  the  same  turnpike  9tair ;  the  quaint 
old  dowager  ladies  of  rank,  and  poverty,  who,  on  "small 
genteel  incomes,"  and  with  one  maid-servant,  kept  up  a  tiny 
establishment  and  gave  sleader  entertainmeuta  in  a  fourth 
flat, — all  these  passed  away  for  ever. 

By  the  close  of  the  century  these  "  lands,"  in  multitudinous 
closes,  were  becoming  deserted  by  the  upper  classes.  Although 
some  clung  on  tenaciously  to  their  patrimonial  tenements,  the 
bulk  of  quality  and  &shion  had  gone  to  reside  on  the  other 
aide  of  the  swampy  North  Loch,  quitting  for  ever  the  old 
haunts  where  so  long  a  teeming  Mendly  population  of  gentle 
and  simple  had  dwelt,  leaving  for  ever  ancient  &ts  associated 
with  ages  of  dirt  and  dignity,  of  smells  and  social  mirth. 
The  old  rooms  received  new  occupants — pawnbrokers  lived 
where  lords  of  session  had  dwelt;  washerwomen  cleaned 
clothes  in  chambers  where  fine  ladies  had  worn  them;  mechanics, 
with  their  squalling  brats,  occupied  apartments  whose  decorated 
mantelpieces  and  painted  ceilings  told  of  departed  greatness — 
rooms  where  in  bygone  days  the  gayest  of  the  town  had  met, 
when  they  were  scenes  of  all  that  had  been  brightest  and 
merriest  of  olden  life.* 

With  the  New  Town  of  Edinburgh  began  a  new  social 
existence  in  Scotland. 

1  "  In  1763  people  of  qnalitj  and  fashion  lived  in  hontM  which  in  1783  war« 
intuibited  b;  tndaamen  or  bj  people  in  hombls  and  ordiuu;  life.  The  Lord 
JottiM-Clerk  Tinmld'a  hoiue  wai  poeeeeeed  hf  a  Frmcti  teacher.  Lord  Preaident 
Gnigie'a  house  by  a  rouping  wife  or  uleewomui  of  old  Airoitare,  and  Loid 
Dnunmore's  honee  wu  left  by  a  ohainnan  for  naut  of  aoooDUUodation." — Oreeoh'a 
AtfitMU  FUtt*,  p.  64. 
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PaEVious  to  the  Union  of  1707  Gla^w  possessed  no  in- 
duBtrial  life  or  energy;  its  population  was  little  over  12,500, 
having  rapidly  diminished  from  the  number  of  14,600  which 
had  peopled  the  citj  in  1660.'  When  the  seventeenth  century 
closed,  its  prosperity  was  so  decayed  that  many  of  the  hetter 
class  of  houses  were  unoccupied,  and  those  which  were  in- 
habited were  let  at  a  third  of  their  former  rents ;  the  trade 
was  mean,  and  the  commerce  was  insignificant,  for  the  citizens 
owned  no  more  than  fifteen  veseela,  whose  a^;regate  tonnage 
was  1182  tona,  the  largest  ship  having  a  burden  of  only  160 
tons. 

The  shallow  channel  of  the  Clyde,  with  its  many  sond- 
banke,  could  not  admit  any  vessel  farther  up  the  river  than 
fourteen  miles  from  the  BroomieUw — then,  as  its  name 
si^gests,  the  flat  banks  covered  with  "  broom,"  as  Birkenhead 
was  with  "  birches," — and  up  and  down  the  stream  only  small 
boats  could  ply.*  Any  ship  engaged  in  foreign  trade  required, 
therefore,  to  load  and  unload  her  cargo  at  harbours  distant 
irom  the  town,  whence  goods  were  conveyed  along  the  ill- 
made  tracks  on  httle  pack-horses,  which  twre  on  their  feeble 
backs  with  difficulty  a  load  of  two  hundredweight  at  a  time. 

'  Deoh olm'a  ifuf.  qfOlasgaw,  ISW,  p.  110. 

'  In  1776  the  Cljde  wu  deepened,  bo  that  Teuels  draviDg  6  Teet  of  water 
•ould  be  brought  to  Glasgow,  and  in  17B8  veuela  drawing  9^  fe«t. — Clalaiid'i 
Eiu  and  Frograt  of  Olaagow,  p,  113. 
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From  DambartoD,  many  milea  away,  or  &0£a  Port  Glasgow 
(since  1705  by  name  and  for  coDvenienca  intended  to  be  Uie 
port  of  the  city),  the  freights  were  borne  laboriously  along, 
while  such  bulky  materials  as  timber  from  Norway  were  trans- 
ported on  boats  on  the  river.  The  trade  engaged  in  waa  in- 
significant alike  in  quantity  and  in  kind — dried  herring  and 
B^moB,  stockings,  sheep  skins,  coarse  serges,  tarred  rope,  con- 
signed to  Norway,  France,  and  HoUuid.  The  industries  were 
rudimentary  and  unskilled.  On  the  Firth  were  great  numbers 
of  men  fishing  for  the  abundant  salmon  and  herring,  which, 
when  dried  or  salted,  were  sent  abroad  or  sold  to  the  people, 
beii^  a  principal  article  of  their  food,  and  the  repast  of 
labourers,  seamen,  and  reapers  in  the  harvest'  In  the  little 
town  weavers  were  engt^ed,  partly  on  linen,  but  chiefiy  on 
woollen  stufis,  the  oldest  and  most  characteristic  product 
being  the  making  of  plaiding — a  coarse  fabric  of  which  the 
worthy  citizens  of  St.  Mungo  were  so  vastly  proud,  that  in 
1716  the  magistrates  resolved  to  send  "a  swatch  of  plaiding 
to  the  Princess  of  Wales  as  the  mana&cture  belonging  to  this 
place."  '  For  Her  Royal  H^hness'a  instruction  they  thought- 
fully explain,  that  these  plaids  are  "  such  as  is  generally  used 
in  Scotland,  and  as  worn  by  the  women  as  covers  when  they 
goe  abroad,  and  by  some  men  as  morning  guns  [gowns],  and 
for  hangings  for  hed-chombers." 

These  were  but  the  beginnings  of  a  new  life.*  Ten  yean 
later  linen  manufacture  b^an  to  be  a  staple  of  industry  in 
the  West  of  Scotland ;  the  sound  of  the  shuttle  waa  heard 
in  street  after  street  from  two  thousand  looms  through  the 
open  doors  from  morning  till  night,  engaged  in  making  linen, 
lawn,  and  cambric.  1735  saw  the  first  tape  or  incle  factory 
in  the  kingdom  set  up  under  the  enterprising  Harvey,  who 
had  wormed  out  the  secret  of  its  production  in  Holland, 
and  brought  over  two  looms  and  a  Dutch  workman  to  initiate 

'  BpreuU'i  Aeam^  Ourrmii,  ato. ,  170G  ;  Deaholm'a  MiA  o^  Olatgow,  p.  403. 
Via  sustenuice  of  Uie  seanien  MTen  hsninsi  w«n  allowed  to  each  duo.— 
Hw^eoiga'B  OU  OUugow,  p.  234.  ■  Ibid.,  p.  247. 

*  On  tite  Turiona  indoatriM  of  Olugow,  in  their  rise  and  progreia,  looal 
bittoriM  are  fall  of  many  bat  neceasarilj  monotonons  facts.  QibaoD,  Bronn, 
Denholm,  Haogaoige,  and  othan,  Bbtt«  the  etoij  with  ooiiMMntiaiii  detail  in 
booka  whoea  pagee  it  ia  needleaa  to  cite  partioolarl  j. 
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his  countiymen  into  the  process.  There  were  the  signs  of 
activity  eveiywhere — the  making  of  gUsB,  shoes,  potter;,  ropes, 
and  carpets.  A  short  distance  from  the  Trongate,  tlien 
surrounded  hy  orchards  and  fields,  there  was  a  factory  for 
making  candles,  and  as  the  goods  were  carried  to  customers 
through  the  "  rigs  "  of  the  field,  the  district  became  known  by 
the  name,  which  the  dingy  street  reared  on  its  ground  still 
bears,  of  the  "  Candlerigs."  So  husy  was  the  little  city  that 
it  is  said  in  1750  "  every  child  was  at  work,  and  not  a  be^ar 
was  to  be  seen."  > 

But  for  the  chief  cause  of  this  extraordinary  develop- 
ment wo  must  go  back  to  the  Union  of  1707.'  Before  that 
event  there  was  no  scope  for  commercial  energy  or  enterprise 
for  Glasgow.  How  could  it  compete  in  foreign  trade  with 
towns  on  the  east  coast  ?  Its  few  vessels  required  to  sail 
with  bafSiug  winds  all  round  the  north  of  the  country  before 
making  for  the  ports  of  Holland  or  Korway,  while  vessels 
firom  Leith  or  Dundee  sailed  quickly  and  directly  over.  At 
the  same  time  the  T^lngliah  laws  had  prohibited  all  Scots  trading 
with  America  and  the  Indies,  to  which  their  ships  could  sail 
right  across  the  Atlantic'  This  obstacle  was  removed  by 
that  Union,  which  was  received  with  a  howl  of  national 
indignation.  Quickly  taking  advantf^  of  the  change,  a  few 
men  put  their  little  capital  together,  got  goods  for  barter, 
chartered  a  small  vessel  trom  Whitehaven,  and  sent  her  forth 
beyond  the  seas.  The  captain  acted  as  supercai^o,  set  out 
for  Virginia,  where  he  stayed  till  his  cargo  was  disposed  of, 
and  returned  with  rum  and  tobacco  and  some  money,  which 
(tradition  says)  he  handed   to  his  employers  in  a  stocking.* 

■  Oibaou'e  iTM.  o/Glatgovi,  \111. 

'  Tlia  hmnUe  nals  on  whioh  biuinesB  wu  oondacted  in  tbeae  old  d>yi  ii 
indicated  by  the  anxioiu  oomment  or  Wodjoir  from  Ml  m&nae  st  Eaitwood, 
a  f«w  miles  awaj  fraiii  the  dty,  wbose  bold  TeDturea  staggor  biln  ta  tempting 
ProTJdenM.  tn  1709  he  writes'.  "In  the  beginning  of  this  month  [Kovember] 
BorromtonnDeM  and  Qlugow  bav*  anffer«d  yer;  much  by  the  fleet  going  to 
Holland,  it  being  taken  by  the  Frenoh.  It  is  said  that  in  all  there  is  £60,000 
sterling  lost  there,  whereof  Glaagoir  has  £10,000.  J  wish  trading  penDn«  may 
*M  the  language  of  this  fiioyiA«aot."--ArtaUiia,  i.  21B.  In  1727  Chare  were 
trade  leases  amoanUeg  to  £27,000,  which  oaosea  Hjt.  Wodrow  to  eiolaim ;  "  It's 
a  wander  to  me  how  they  pall  tiiroo." — Ibid.  iiL  4K2. 

"   ~  "  "  " "  I.  VOL  It. 
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The  method  in  which  the  early  transactlouB  of  these  trading 
ventures  were  conducted  was  a  model  of  Bimplicity  and  self- 
protecting  caution.  The  prudent  shopkeepers  bargained  wiUi 
those  who  supplied  them  with  manufactures  for  sale,  that  they 
should  not  be  paid  till  the  vessels  returned  with  their  caigoes 
to  Port  Glasgow,  By  this  ingenious  arrangement,  with  which 
weavers  and  fish-curers  were  obliged  to  comply,  they  who 
furnished  the  goods  ran  most  of  the  risk,  while  the  astute 
traders  got  moat  of  the  profits,  and  paced  the  Trongate  with 
easy  mind  till  the  ships  they  did  not  own,  and  the  cargoes  for 
which  others  had  paid,  returned  safely  home. 

These  vessels  were  usually  hired  from  Whitehaven,  for  the 
citizens  had  do  vessels  of  their  own  fit  for  long  sea-voyages 
till  1718,  when  the  first  vessel  owned  by  a  Glasgow  merchant 
crossed  the  Atlantic  Even  up  till  1736  the  good  citizens 
could  only  boast  of  fifteen  vessels  of  their  own,  engaged  in  the 
Virginian  trad&  But  activity  increased  year  by  year.  Ships 
set  forth  with  home  manufactures,  and  returned  laden  with 
rich  cai^oes  of  colonial  products.  Glasgow  became  the  source 
from  which  agents  of  the  Farmers-Gteneral  bought  all  the 
tobacco  that  entered  France;*  and  in  1772  more  than  half 
of  all  the  tobacco  imported  into  the  kingdom  was  brought  to 
Glasgow,  making  these  Virginia  merchants  the  most  prosperous 
men  in  Scotland.'  Such  were  the  rising  fortunes  of  Glasgow : 
let  us  look  at  its  social  life,  characteristic  of  the  burghal  ways 
of  the  century. 

II 

At  the  beginning  of  the  century  Glasgow,  with  its  popula- 
tion of  about  12,600  inhabitants,  formed  a  small  commonity 
with  houses  clust^^  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  Market 
Cross,  "It  has,"  says  Edward  Burt,  who  saw  it  in  1726,  "a 
spacious  carrefour  where  stands  the  cross,  and  going  round  it 
you  have  by  turns  the  views  of  the  four  streets  that  in  regular 

*  Forbea'  Sittory  iff  a  BanUng  ffouat. 

*  In  1772  Glugow  imported  no  Isu  than  4fi,000  oat  of  the  sntira  00,000 
bogt^eada  whiah  were  imported  into  the  kingdom.  Smollett  atatee  in  Sumphny 
aUnJcer  (1771)  that  Ur.  Jolm  Olanford  had  twenty-fin  Teaaeli  engaged  in  the 
Virgiois  tnffio  with  trade  to  half  a  million. 
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angles  proceed  from  thence.  The  houses  are  faced  with  ashlar 
stone ;  they  are  well  sashed,  all  of  one  model,  and  piazzas  rise 
ronnd  them  on  either  side,  which  gives  a  good  air  to  the 
buildings.  There  are  some  haDdsome  streets ;  bnt  the  extreme 
parts  of  the  town  are  mean  and  disf^reeable  to  the  eya" 
The  town  seemed  to  bim  "  the  moet  uniform  and  prettiest "  he 
had  ever  seen.  All  other  visitors  were  impressed  as  favour- 
ably as  this  English  engineer  officer  by  the  beauty  and  charm 
of  the  little  city,  so  pleasantly  situated  by  the  green  banks  of 
the  Clyde.^  The  first  historian  of  Glasgow,  in  1736,  gives  quite 
an  idyllic  picture  of  his  town  as  "  surrounded  with  cornfields, 
kitchen  and  flower  gardens  and  beautiful  orchards,  abounding 
with  fruits  of  all  sorts,  which,  by  reason  of  the  open  and  large 
streets,  send  forth  a  pleasant,  odoriferouB  smell." '  Beside  the 
substantial  houses  of  the  well-tonlo  citizens,  with  quaint 
picturesque  Flemish  architecture  and  crow-stepped  gables, 
however,  stood  mean,  dirty,  and  broken-down  hovels  to  mar 
the  beauty  of  the  town ;  while  in  the  streets  stood  middens, 
against  which  magistrates  vainly  objected,*  and  in  the  gutters 
remained  garbage  seriously  to  spoil  the  "  odoriferous  smetl " 
(rf  the  fruit  and  flower-scented  air. 

The  Trongate  was  the  centre  of  life  and  business. 
Colonnades  extended  along  the  basement  floors  of  the  bouses 
on  both  sides  of  the  four  principal  streets  that  formed  a  cross, 
and  under  the  shadow  of  the  pillars  supporting  tbe  piazzas 
were  the  small  and  dingy  shops,  entered  by  bidf  doors,  over 
which  the  merchants  leaned  waiting  for  customers  or  chatting 
with  their  neighbours.  Inside,  the  wares  were  miscellaneous, 
though  the  choice  was  slender — shalloons  and  dried  fish,  yam 
and  candles,  and  brocades.  The  highest  rent  of  these  rooms, 
where  the  goods  of  tbe  best  Gla^w  "  merchants "  or  shop- 
keepeiB  were  sold,  was,  in  1712,  only  £6,  while  humbler  ware- 
rooms  were  let  at  1 2s.  The  price  of  these  modest  mercantile 
honseB  may  be  understood  by  the  &ct  that  two  hundred  and 
twenty  shope  were  rented  at  a  total  sum  of  £623.* 

1  Btuf  ■  Lttten,  L  33 ;  Dafoo'a  Tmar  ikmig\  Onat  BriUdit,  iv.  117  (8U1 
•dition) ;  Honr'a  Simt  AttMmt  </  So*.  1702. 
■  M  'Un'i  HiiL  itf  aiatfoiB,  p.  133. 
•  HMgaoiga'i  Old  CHtugtw,  p.  260. 
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The  dwelling-housea  of  the  wealtbieet  claas  of  citdzens  were 
diiefly  in  flats,  entered  bj  turnpike  staits,  dark,  narrow,  and 
imsalubrious,  for  which  the  rent  was  merely  £100  Scots,  or 
£8:6:8  sterling.  In  SpreuU'e  Land  in  the  Trongate  lived 
ten  families  on  the  "common  stair,"  including  three  ladles 
of  title — one  being  Lady  Glencaim — in  their  respective 
"  landings " ;  and  their  ladyships  did  not  consider  they  paid 
too  little  for  their  dwellings  when  they  gave  the  high  rent  of 
£10  a  year. 

Shope  for  provisions  were  not  then  to  be  found,  and  ladies 
set  forth  in  the  morning,  wending  their  way  cautiously  in 
pattens  over  the  mire  and  past  the  dunghills,  to  the  booths 
and  stalls  in  the  road,  after  their  servants  had  come  back  from 
filling  their  stoaps  and  jugs  at  the  public  draw-wells,  where 
they  had  waited  with  the  crowd  of  other  barefooted  maidens 
for  their  turn.'  Twice  a  week  Uie  small  supply  of  flesh  came 
for  sale  that  was  sufiGtnent  to  supply  their  wants,  because 
from  Martinmas  till  May  the  only  meat  used  was  salted.  And 
on  the  rare  arrival  of  fresh  meat  In  winter,  the  bellman  went 
along  the  streets  announcing  the  exciting  fact^ 

The  ways  of  the  town  were  simple,  for  trade,  until  nearly 
the  middle  of  the  century,  made  slow  progress,  and  even  those 
who  were  prosperous  retained  the  old  fashions  of  their 
fathers.  At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  a  gun  was  fired,  which 
intimated  that  the  post-runner  (and  after  I7l7  the  more 
expeditious  post-horse)  bad  arrived  with  letters  &om  Edin- 
burgh, and  citizens  set  forth  to  the  little  shop  where  the 
merchant  who  acted  for  £12  a  year  as  postmaster  handed  out 
the  small  supply  of  correspondence.  Thereafter  they  returned 
to  breakfast,  and  after  a  repast  on  porridge,  herring,  and  ale, 
took  their  stand  at  the  shop  door,  or  their  seat  in  the  dingy 
little- warehouse,  till  at  half-past  eleven  the  music-bells  of  the 
Tron  played  their  pleasant  tunes,  which,  like  the  St.  Giles' 
bells  of  Edinburgh,  were  a  signal  for  merohante  and  tradesmen 
to  adjourn  to  their  favourite  taverns  to  drink  their  "  meridian  " 

'  "Thareis  plentyof  water,"  tayaM'Ure  in  1788,  "  thaw  being  •erewl  w»lei 
wells  in  Beverftl  cloasea  ol  ths  tonn,  beiides  aiiteen  public  wella  wlii<di  wrve  tlu 
ci^  night  and  day  as  HMd  reqnirM."— ^iftory  of  Qltugow. 

*  Stnuig's  C7uii,  p.  IS  ;  Maogeorge'i  Old  Olaigow,  p.  2gS. 
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of  ale  or  braDdy — an  operation  which,  the  liquor  being  served 
in  a  pewter  tankard,  was  popularly  styled  "  pewthering."  At 
mid-day,  or  one  o'clock,  having  turned  the  key  and  shnt  up 
their  shops,  they  dined  on  the  inevitable  broth  and  salt  beef, 
or  the  boiled  fowls,  bought  by  the  lady  near  the  Cross  that 
moraing  for  threepence  each.  Dinner  over,  with  ita  beverage 
of  ale  or  "  twopenny,"  the  doors  of  shop  and  wareroom  were 
reopened  till  eight  o'clock,  when  the  citizens,  having  finished 
businees  for  the  day,  in  companies  of  four  or  five,  resorted  to 
the  little  tavern  rooms,  where  they  drank  and  gossiped,  and 
discussed  the  prices  of  serges,  the  weft  and  warp  of  fine  laWn, 
the  arrival  of  a  vessel  at  Port  Glasgow  with  fir  deals  from 
Sweden,  or  the  chances  of  sale  of  tallow  with  Norway.  By 
nine  o'clock,  however,  they  usually  returned  home  to  supper, 
to  family  worship,  and  to  bed.' 

Very  firt^al  and  plain  were  the  modes  of  living  in  those 
early  daj's,  and  the  ways  of  private  folk  and  pnblic  function- 
aries were  extremely  unpretentious.  When  affairB  commercially 
were  "  looking  up,"  a  careful  liberality  was  displayed,  and  the 
Town  Council  in  1720  were  even  induced  to  requite  the  Lord 
Provoefs  services  in  a  rising  city  by  allowing  him  a  salary  of 
£20  sterling,  "because  the  chief  ma^trate  whiles  in  that 
station  is  obligt  to  keep  a  post  suitable  thereto,  and  cannot 
but  be  at  considerable  chaise  in  furnishing  his  house  with  wine 
for  the  entertainment  of  gentlemen  who  may  have  occasion  to 
wait  npon  him  at  his  house." '  It  was  in  the  same  spirit  of 
municipal  munificence  distinguishing  these  bailies  that  they 
occasionally  sent  a  gift  of  local  products  or  imports  to  legal 
and  political  friends  of  the  city.  Thus  they  now  and  then 
sent  by  the  carrier  a  barrel  of  herring  to  advocates  who  had 
served  in  pleas  at  the  Parliament  House,  or  the  handsome 
award,  in  the  b^inning  of  the  century,  of  4  lbs.  of  tobacco 
to  tlie  "town's  friend  in  Edinburgh  "—at  a  cost  to  the  city  of 
4b.  3d.  sterling.  On  the  same  economical  scale  as  civic  affairs 
was  the  private  life  of  gentlenien  conducted.'  They  enter- 
tained little,  and  seldom  gave  dinners,  except  to  English  riders 

1  %\xta^*ClvliinfObug»M,p(mini:  Ntte  Stai.  AacL  <^  Seotiamd ;  BtnoK^e'j 


*  Hacgeorge's  Old  Olaigew,  p.  228.  '  Ibid.,  p.  337. 
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or  b^^en,  or  (o  their  kith  and  kin  in  homely  gatherings  at 
supper  at  New  Tear. 

While  tiie  men  had  their  meetings  with  friends  at  the 
taverns,  ladies  had  their  quieter  assemblies  at  home,  where, 
after  1725,  tea  became  the  &shionable  beverage.  At  the 
"  four  boura  "  visitors  dropped  in,  were  received  in  the  bedroom, 
and  partook  of  the  tea  out  of  the  precions  and  fragile  caps, 
the  treasured  china  of  the  hostess,  who  with  delicate  handling 
washed  them  as  the  door  closed  behind  the  last  departed  guest 
Parties  could  not  be  laige  in  those  flats,  consisting  of  four  or 
five  small  rooms,  with  their  little  windows  that  let  in  meagre 
light,  though,  being  ill-sashed — if  sashed  at  all — they  let  in 
ample  draughts  of  tea.  Of  coarse,  the  family  lived  in  the  main 
bedroom,  where  they  had  their  meals  and  where  they  received 
their  visitors.  Only  when  special  company  was  expected  was 
the  one  unaired  and  seldom-used  public  room  prepared.*  This 
was  the  ordinary  style  of  living  even  of  very  prosperous 
merchants,  although  a  somewhat  more  luxurious  mode  was 
adopted  by  those  wealthier  gentlemen  who  were  making  lai^ 
fortunes  in  the  Virginia  trade,  and  bad  handsome  mansions 
with  the  "  odoriferous  "  gardens  and  orchards,  lauded  by  worthy 
U'Ure,  the  town  historian,  such  as  stood  on  the  spot  now 
covered  by  St  Enoch's  Square. 

The  houses  being  so  incommodious,  professional  men  could 
not  conveniently  see  their  clients  and  patients  at  home,  and 
merchants  could  not  in  their  crowded  little  shops  or  ware- 
rooms  transact  business  with  their  customers.  It  was,  there- 
fore, to  the  cofTee-houses  or  taverns  that  they  resorted,  where 
they  could  baigain  and  barter,  talk  and  consult.  There  patients 
met  the  chiruigeons  and  got  advice  as  to  the  potions,  vomitories, 
and  gargarisms  they  should  take ;  there  clients  saw  the  lawyers, 
and  over  their  ale  or  wine  made  their  testament  or  drew  up  a 
Memorial  to  their  "  Lordships  "  in  Edinbui^h ;  and  there  mer- 
(^ants  arranged  with  country  tradesmen  their  supply  of  serges. 
Every  transaction  was  carried  out  with  the  accompaniment  of 
ale  or  brandy,  or  a  ohopin  of  claret  Pious  and  well  ordered, 
as  befitted  such  a  religious  district,  the  oitizens  would  sanctify 
their  drams  by  saying  a  grace  over  them,  and  a  minister,  if 

>  N«a  SlaL  AuL  9'  SaOand,  vL  StO. 
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present,  wonld  be  reapectfuUy  asked  to  "  ask  a  bleesing "  oi 
"  say  a  few  words,"  which  he  did  at  considerable  length  before 
they  partook  of  a  tin  of  ale  or  mutchkiii  of  olaret.  This  waa 
the  proper  prftliminary  to  selling  a  horee  or  a  supply  of 
Kilmarnock  bonnets.* 


m 

Speaking  of  Glasgow  society  as  he  remembered  it  in  his 
student  days,  in  1746,  and  speakiDg  somewhat  supercilioiisly, 
Dr.  Alexander  Carlyle  says :  "  There  w^re  only  a  few  Hunilies 
of  ancient  citizens  pretending  to  be  gentlemen,  and  a  few  others 
who  were  recent  settlers  there  who  bad  obtained  wealth  and  con- 
sideration in  trade.  The  rest  were  shopkeepers  and  mechanics 
and  snccesaful  pedlars,  who  occupied  lai^e  ware-rooms  fiill  of 
manniaotnres  of  all  sorts  to  fanush  a  caigo  for  Yii^iuia.  Their 
manner  of  life  was  coarse  and  vulgar."  '  They  certainly  were 
simple  and  provincial,  and  the  fashions  of  &r-o£F  London  and 
their  echoes  from  aristocratic  Edinburgh  rarely  travelled  to  the 
banks  of  the  Clyda  Unpretentioualy  its  young  ladies  went  to 
schools  for  learning  the  art  of  spinning  flax,  fine  yam,  and 
making  cambric  like  explorers  in  &  strange  realm  of  science, 
they  attended  the  lessons  of  the  distinguished  teacher  who 
advertised  himself  in  1740  as  having  been  "  r^ularly  educated 
under  His  Mf^esty's  cook,"  and  able  to  teach  the  "  art  of  making 
pastry,  ccmfectionary,  candying,  pickling,  and  of  making  sillabubs, 
gellies,  and  broath  of  all  sorts,  and  also  of  dressing  and  order- 
ing a  table."  Doubtless  it  was  because  the  magistrates  were 
longing  for  a  change  from  the  perpetual  and  depressing  sameness 
in  their  home  fare  that  they  allowed  this  culinary  artist  from 
Buckingham  Palace  £10  yearly  "  during  pleasura"  The  results 
were  sot  conspicuous  for  succees. 

literature  was  not  a  matter  of  widespread  interest  in  this 
trading  community,  although  under  the  eye  of  the  learned 
professors  of  the  University — that  venerable  building  in  the 
High  Street,  with  its  grim  grey-stoned  quadrangles.     Books 


*  Strug's  CZttli  of  aiattoa,  p.  102. 
*  Ovljle't  AuUUotrqphf,  p.  7*. 
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were  few,  and  they  were  sold  in  little  shops,  dealii^  chiefly  in 
chap-books,  sealing-wax,  stationery,  and  fishing-rods,  exposed 
at  the  window  beside  poor  coll^  classios  in  gray  pasteboard 
covers,  devout  works  such  as  Willison'a  Afflicted  Man's  Com- 
panion,  Boston's  Fow/old  State,  and  Gray's  Sermom — ^books 
which  Gla^ow  publishers  were  always  reprinting,  for  the 
people  dearly  loved  to  read  them.  The  few  men  of  reading 
conld  get  their  books  by  the  cadger  from  Edinburgh,  or  by 
boat  from  London  via  Bo'neaa,  or  from  Robert  FouUs  after 
he  set  up  selling  books  in  1741.  Art  was  far  from  the 
thoughts  and  taate  of  thia  society,  engrossed  in  selling  tobacco, 
fit^prams,  shoes  and  linen.  And  when  the  brothers  Foulis 
started  their  Academy  for  the  furthering  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
only  three  merdiauts  lent  them  money  for  a  fantastic  scheme 
which,  they  knew,  oonld  bring  no  pro6ts  to  their  tiU.  Citizens 
travelled  as  little  in  those  days  as  they  read,  for  means  of 
journeying  were  few  and  expensive.  Not  till  1749  did  a 
stage-coach  begin  to  run  over  the  ill-kept  road  to  Edinburgh 
twice  a  week,  occupying  twelve  hours  on  the  way,  for  which 
a  chaise  of  9s.  was  made ;  though  a  less  pretentious  caravan 
could  bear  them  slowly  along  on  springless  wheels  for  6b. 
only. 

The  city  had  a  reputation  for  sanctity  to  keep  up.  The 
covenanting  spirit  had  ever  been  keenest  in  the  West  country ; 
ito  sturdiest  upholders  had  been  the  weetlsnd  Whigs ;  and 
western  mobs  had  no  more  delightful  and  conscientious  pursuit 
than  to  raid  an  Episcopal  meeting-house  or  to  chivvy  its 
minister.  In  1712  richly  it  enjoyed  hustling  "Amen"  Cockburn 
and  his  wife  from  their  home  because  the  curate  read  prayers 
at  fanerals  in  a  black  gown,  till  they  fled  the  town  in  terror. 
With  highly  approved  promptitude  did  the  mi^trates  in 
1728  silence  a  nonjorii^  minister  who  "prays  not  for  the 
king,"  and  had  set  up  to  preach  in  a  private  house  "closs 
opposit  to  the  coliedge."  He  vanished  at  once  upon  a  threat 
of  six  months'  imprisonment,  and  the  town  was  pniged  again 
of  Prelacy.^ 

Simultaneously  with  the  apparition  of  the  Episcopal  preacher 
was  the  appearance  of  Tony  Ashton  and  his  strollers — two 

'  Wodniw's  AnaUda,  u.  247,  It,  L 
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iciquities  in  one  month,  which,  as  Wodrow  reflects,  is  "  pretty 
singular."  The  players  held  their  performancea ;  bnt  it  was 
felt  a  godly  consolation  that  they  "did  not  make  so  much 
as  to  pay  their  mnsick."  Theatrical  entertainments  always 
aroused  popular  indignation  in  the  West  The  weavers 
destroyed  the  wooden  booth  in  which  Love,  Diggea,  and  Mrs. 
Ward  intended  to  appear  one  night  in  1752.  Twelve  years 
later  no  site  wonld  scrupulons  citizens  let  within  the  royal 
bounds  for  a  playhouse,  and  a  crowd  set  fire  to  the  temporary 
erectiou  in  which  Mrs.  Bellamy  was  to  act  That  there  was, 
however,  a  worldly  as  well  as  godly  section  in  the  community 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  her  wardrobe  having  been  burnt, 
from  her  admirers  forty  gowns  were  sent  to  the  great  actress.' 
Hand  in  hand  did  ministers,  elders,  and  magistrates  walk 
together  in  f^temal  zeal  for  piety.  Whatever  the  Eirk- 
Session  desired  in  tie  way  of  discipline  the  Town  Council 
enforced  by  penalties.  Vigilance  nnremitting  was  exercised 
on  the  outgoings  and  incomings  of  the  people.  To  secure 
proper  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  compurgators,  or  "  bum- 
hailies,"  patrolled  the  streets  and  wynds  on  Saturday  night  to 
see  that  by  ten  o'clock  all  folk  were  quietly  at  home ;  and  if 
incautious  sounds  betokening  nntimely  revelry  issued  (rata 
behind  a  door,  or  a  stream  of  light  from  chinks  of  a  window- 
shutter  betrayed  a  jovial  company  within,  they  entered  and 
broke  up  the  parl^  which  dared  to  be  happy  so  near  the 
Lord's  own  day.  On  Sabbath,  as  in  other  towns,  the  seizers, 
or  elders,  in  their  turn  perambulated  the  streets  during  divine 
service,  and  visited  the  Green  in  the  evening,  haling  all 
"  vaguers  "  to  kirk  or  session.'  The  profound  stillness  of  the 
Sabbath  was  preternatural,  except  when  the  multitudinous 
tramp  of  heavy  shoes  came  from  a  vast  voiceless  throng  of 
chureligoers.  In  these  streets  of  which  the  patrols  "  made  a 
solitude  and  called  it  peace,"  at  all  other  hours  no  persons 
passed,  no  sound  was  heard,  no  dc^  dared  bark.     In  the  mirk 

>  Denholm'i  Fut.  of  GUugmo,  p.  Si2  ;  JuiksoD's  HvA.  of  SeoUiih  Stage,  pp. 
n,  102. 

■  Thii  ^nntilesl  pnctfoe  xna  continued  till  1780,  when  a  dtf  tnagnata  wu 
takui  into  mitod;  for  walking  on  tha  Oieen,  wherenpoD  bs  raised  and  gained 
an  action  for  datoagoa  at  Qi*  Coort  of  S«Mion.  The  ancient  iutitatton  vu 
thiu  marciTulI;  rcmoTed. — JVtw  SM.  AeeU  (^  Seat.  tL  3S1. 
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Sabbath  nights  no  lamp  was  lit,  because  all  but  profane  persons 
were  engaged  in  solemn  exercises  at  home.  During  the  day 
the  window-shutters  were,  in  strict  households,  just  opened 
enough  to  let  inmates  see  to  walk  about  the  room,  or  to  read 
the  Bible  by  sitting  close  to  the  window-panes. 

There  were  "  praying  societies "  also,  which  became  more 
numerous  and  intense  after  the  Cambuslang  "  Wark  "  of  1742. 
Companies  of  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  devout  met  together ; 
they  bewailed  the  wickedness  and  profligacy  of  die  age,  and 
they  profusely  prayed  for  the  OTercoming  of  Satan.^  Most  of 
the  city  ministers  were  of  the  &natieal  high-flying  party  in  the 
Ohnich ;  certainly  they  did  not  favourably  impress  young  Wolfe, 
then  stationed  in  Gla^ow  with  his  detachment  of  soldiers.  A 
well-disposed  man,  this  young  officer  frequented  the  Mrk ;  but 
be  writes  in  1749  to  hia  mother  describing  them  as  "  excessive 
blockheads,  so  truly  and  obstinately  dull  that  they  shut  out 
knowledge  at  every  entrance."  *  It  was  such  a  community  that, 
even  bo  late  as  1764,  Professor  Beid,  fresh  from  Aberdeen 
University,  condemned  as  "  Boeotian  in  theh'  understanding, 
fanatical  in  their  religion,  and  clownish  in  their  dress  and 
manners."  '  Science  might  have  suffered  severely  if  the  petty 
piety  of  the  day  had  always  caught  its  tran^reesors.  It  was 
Incky  or  providential  that  the  "  seizera  "  did  not  catch  James 
Watt,  when  one  eventful  Sunday  afternoon  in  tiie  spring  of 
1766  he  walked  on  the  forbidden  Qreen  thinkii^  over  his 
nnbora  engine,  and  "  just  as  he  got  to  the  herd's  house "  the 
"idea  of  a  steam  condenser  flashed  upon  his  mind."  One 
hesitates  to  think  what  disastrous  effect  the  interruption  of 
ft  "  bum-bailie "  might  have  had  on  the  invention  of  steam- 
engines,  and  on  the  industry  and  science  of  the  future.* 

Whether  from  natural  sedateness  or  from  the  wholesome 

>  Diary  ^  Qtcrgt  Brown,  Meniant,  1748-1762,  for  priTftt*  oinaUtion. 

■  Wright'i  L^e  1^  Omeral  Wi^t.  Id  1763  Wdfe  writM :  "  Tha  inhkbitanti 
rstain  atill  &U  tfaa  religion  the;  e*er  had,  I  d»rtMy  with  leu  oatentstiDii  and 
jnocksry  ofdeTotian,  for  whiah  thay  an  jiutlj  TenuTkabla  "  (p.  128). 

■  Baid's  Wor}»,  edit«d  by  HamilUin,  p.  41. 

*  Bmilai'  Lvm  of  BouUon  and  Walt,  ahftp.  It,  An  English  traTellar  in  1770 
obserref  that  "the  inhabitantt  h**a  b«an  ranurkable  for  their  strictneM  in 
attending  to  the  pabUo  and  private  wonhip  of  Gh>d,  bo  that  g^ng  pait  theii 
doors  of  Ml  evening  yon  may  hear  *>  man;  tinging  paalnu  that  yon  ue  apt  te 
tm.giTf  youraelf  in  diarch." — Spencer's  OompUU  Englitk  Travellrr,  p.  599. 
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influences  of  piety,  the  people  were  a  well-ordered  folk,  and  ciime 
waa  almost  unknown.  Sobriety  was  then  the  characteristic 
of  the  race.  In  1764  Professor  Beid  could  atill  picture  the 
morals  of  the  citj  in  &Tourable  terms :  "  Though  their  religion 
is  of  a  gloomy  and  enthusiastic  cast,  it  makes  them  tame  and 
sober.  I  have  not  heard  either  of  a  honse  or  a  head  broken,  of 
a  pocket  picked  or  any  flagrant  crime,  since  I  came  here.  I 
have  not  heard  any  swearing  in  the  streets,  nor  even  seen  a 
man  drunk  (excepting,  mter  not,  one  professor)  since  I  cama" ' 
This  remarkable  qtdetude  and  propriety,  to  whatever  cause  it 
might  be  due,  could  not  be  attributed  to  the  vigilance  and 
eSSdency  of  the  poUce  at  any  rate.  The  whole  town's  safety 
and  order  were  entrosted  to  the  unpaid  and  reluctant  burghers 
who  were  called  on  to  act  as  city  guard,  and  posaessed  all 
the  irregularity  and  efieteness  of  amateur  performers.  Every 
citizen  who  was  between  the  years  of  eighteen  and  sixty  and 
paid  a  yearly  rent  amounting  to  £3  annually  (a  rule  in  those 
days  which  made  the  guard  rather  exclusive)  was  required  to  take 
his  turn  at  the  duty.  On  tuck  of  drum  the  gentleman  was  at 
his  poet  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  strolled  with  weary  tread 
and  yawning  gait  along  the  Trongate  and  ffigh  Street,  and  up 
the  pitch-dark  lanes  of  winter  nights,  where  not  a  lamp  was 
burning,  till  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  momiug.  After  that 
hour,  in  the  obscure  and  unprotected  mornings,  the  city  was 
without  a  police,  and  the  tired  and  hungry  guardians  of  the 
peace  were  snug  and  snoring  in  their  box-beds.'  The  better 
to  secure  order  in  the  borgh,  all  young  men  and  women  and 
servants  were  strictly  forbidden  to  be  in  the  streete  "  under 
clond  of  nights  "  in  companies,  and  all  strangers  staying  either 
in  private  or  in  public  houses  were  obliged  to  give  in  their 
names  by  ten  o'clock  at  night  to  the  captain  of  the  city 
guard.' 

In  this  way  were  affairs  conducted  with  perfect  simplicity 

'  B«ld'i  Worla,  edited  b;  EamUtoii,  1863,  p.  10. 

*  In  I7ft8  a  niMU  polie«  fonw — at  an  anunal  oo«t  of  £185 — waa  aMocisted 
with  the  dtiitiu  in  public  Aatj. — Uacgsorge's  Old  QlagotB,  p.  SOS. 

'  On  "Batanuday,  7th  Dec  174G,"  a  ait;  merohant  of  great  piety  reomdi  in 
hiiDiary:  "Beftd  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  Corinthiaiu;  then  vent  to  keep  the 
eit;  goatd  ftt  tan  o'dtook  ftt  Bight,  where  I  oontimud  till  near  fonr  In  Qm  morain^ 
wheni  went  tobed."— iXofvyfitoniiAvwR,  p.  41. 

X'.oo^lc 
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in  those  guileless  days.  Up  to  1760  the  city  may  be  said  to 
have  been  nolighted,'  for  the  few  amokj  tallow-candle  lamps 
which  flickered  here  and  there  at  long  intervals  only  served 
to  intensify  the  gloom  rather  than  to  relieve  it,  and  cautions 
citizens  required  till  1780  to  light  themselves  in  the  darkness 
by  carrying  "  bowats "  or  lanthorns  in  then?  hands,'  while 
ladies  in  their  patt«ns  were  accompanied,  like  the  timorous 
BaiUe  Nicol  Jarvie,  along  the  Saltmarket  by  their  maid 
bearing  the  flickering  lamp.  There  were  no  hackney  coaches 
then,  and  only  a  few  sedan-chairs,  to  convey  old  ladies  to  the 
kirk  or  young  ladies  with  spacious  hoope  to  the  dance.  TTn- 
paved,  uncausewayed,  the  streets  even  till  late  in  the  century 
most  have  been  ru^ed  and  filthy,  full  of  ruts  in  dry  weather 
and  of  mire  in  wet ;  for  the  city,  growing  with  ite  population 
in  wealth,  was  satisfied  to  leave  the  maintenance  and  cleansing 
of  "streets,  causeways,  vennels,  and  lanes,  the  highways  and 
roads,  within  and  about  the  city,  and  territories  thereof,"  to 
tiie  labour  of  only  two  men.* 


IV 

In  the  middle  of  the  century  there  appeared  distinct  signs 
of  social  improvement,  enterprise,  and  luxury.  The  city  had 
now  abou  t  1 9,0  0  0  inhabitants.  Hitherto  the  shopkeeper 
supplied  miscellaneously  shoes,  lanterns,  stay-laces,  or  silks; 
the  merchant  could  accommodate  customers  with  wedding 
rings  and  the  best  green  tea.  But  the  social  fashions  of  the 
world  were  beginning  to  invade  Glasgow,  and  the  inhabitants 
were  full  of  interest  when  a  shoemaker,  a  silversmith,  and 
a  haberdssher  opened  their  shops  in  the  Trongate  in  1750, 
and  ladies,  instead  of  waiting  for  the  carrier  from  Kdinbui^h 
to  bring  special  articles,  could  now  put  on  their  pattens  and 
go  across  to  the  new  shop.     There  were  now  mantua-makers, 

>  Id  17S0  the  magiBtratM  agreed  to  pat  np  nine  Umpa  on  the  Bouth  ride  of 
the  Trongateoneonditionth&t  the propristoTaUid afoot paveiiuiit — Msogregor'H 
Bill,  of  QhagotB,  p.  390. 

'  JW  atai.  AecL  ScoL  yi.  282  ;  Msi^eorge'a  Old  GUugou),  p.  280  [  Culjle'a 
AvUHnography,  p.  TG. 

*  In  1777  the  Couneil  enacted  that  "a  third  personabonld  be  employed  along 
with  the  Baid  two  men."— Hacgooi^'B  Old  Olatgim,  p.  292. 
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who  made  cloaks  for  the  living  and  "  dressed  dead  corpses  " ; 
who  sold  "  dead  flannels "  for  the  deceased  and  burial  crapes 
for  the  Barvivors,  after  the  newest  Edinburgh  style.^ 

Soon  thereafter  the  walls  of  the  shops  broke  out  into  an 
eruption  of  signboards,  and  there  dangled  and  creaked  in  the 
air  &om  poles,  red  lious  and  blue  swans,  cross  keys,  golden 
fleec«s,  golden  breeches,  golden  gloves,  till  the  m^istrates,  in 
course  of  time,  ordered  their  removal,  as  obscuring  the  light  of 
their  new  lamps  at  night  But  amid  all  these  signs  of  prc^^resa 
the  city  was  unconsdous  that  there  was  living  in  it  one  who 
was  to  promote  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  West  more  than 
the  whole  band  of  merchante  and  tobacco-lords  put  together.' 
James  Watt  had  come  from  Greenock  in  1754  and  eonght 
employment  in  the  little  shop  of  a  mechanic  who  called  him- 
self an  "  optician,"  because  he  mended  and  sold  spectacles, 
fiddles,  fishing-rods  and  tackle ;  and  after  a  brief  sojourn  in 
London  in  1756  he  returned  to  Gla^ow,  where  the  Corporation 
of  Hammermen  refused  to  allow  Mm  to  set  up  business,  because 
he  was  neither  the  son  of  a  burgess  nor  the  apprentice  to  a 
citizen.  The  College  professors,  however,  sensible  of  his  rare 
capacity,  bad  allowed  the  young  mechanic  to  have  his  workshop 
in  their  precincts,  and  there,  to  eke  out  a  living,  he  made  and 
repaired  any  article  his  customers  wanted.  Though  hardly 
knowing  one  tune  from  another,  he  mendud  fiddles,  flutes,  and 
guitars,  aa  well  as  spectacles  and  quadrants ;  while  his  shop 
was  frequented  by  students  who  lent  him  books,  and  by 
professors  like  Robert  Simson,  Adam  Smith,  Culleu,  and  Black, 
discussing  with  him  scientific  questions  as  he  wrought  at  his 
trade.  Near  him  in  the  quadrai^le  was  the  book  and  printing- 
shop  of  the  admirable  brothera  Foulia,  who  sold  new  books  in 
their  shop  and  old  books  by  auction,  and  printed  the  classics 
and  works  of  poets  in  magnificent  type  and  with  rare  accuracy 
of  t«xt,  to  delight  the  hearts  of  scholars  and  book-lovers.     This 

'  Stnng'BClHfti,  p.  71.  An  sdvMtimneiit  in  I747uiiioaiiCM:  "Judm  Hodgi 
ooDUnnM  to  aall  bariU  onpM  retdj  nude,  uid  hu  wife's  niwa  who  lint 
with  him  dnMM  AetA  oorpMS  M  u  aheap  a  rate  h  wu  formerly  done  b; 
her  annt,  baving  been  educated  bj  her  and  perfecM  at  Edinbnr(^  fima  whenoe 
■he  baa  lately  arrired,  andluMbrongbtwithher  all  the  ueweat  and  beat  btbiotta." 
_Ha<«eo^e'B  Old  Otatgan,  p.  16S. 

■  AtoiM  Liim<^Bouiimiat<d  WaU. 
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was  the  bannt  of  all  who  valaed  litentaie,  good  talk,  and 
pleasant  compan;.' 

Ab  the  age  of  religioiu  tyrann;  died  ont,  the  genial 
qualities  of  the  people  crept  out  into  light  In  the  city  there 
were  clabs  bearing  fantastic  titles  for  all  classes  of  men — 
men  of  letters,  doctors,  merohanta  Professor  Robert  Simson 
the  great  mathematician.  Dr.  Moore,  the  literary  physician, 
Dr.  Cullen,  Adam  Smith,  were  allured  &om  their  abodes  as 
readily  as  jovial  tradesmen  to  their  favourite  taverns,  where 
they  conld  have  their  much-loved  banquets  on  hen-broth, 
composed  of  two  or  three  howtowdies  (An^liei,  fowls),  black 
beans,  a  haggis,  a  crab-pie,  with  ample  punch.  Taverns  at 
night  resounded  with  lively  songs  and  with  the  easily  provoked 
mirth  of  citizens  whose  i^al  of  humour  is  that  quality  called 
"jocosily" — apparently  so  dehghtfiil  to  the  circle  in  which  it 
or^finates,  and  so  incomprehensible  to  those  who  are  outside. 
By  1763,  evidently,  customs  bad  much  changed  from  the 
austere  past,  for  Wolfe  writes  home :  "  We  have  plays,  concerts, 
and  balls,  public  and  private,  with  dinneiB  and  suppers  of 
the  most  execrable  food  on  earth,  and  wine  that  approaches 
to  poison.  The  men  drink  till  they  are  excessively  drunk." 
So  speaks  the  typical  English  tourist.  Dancing  assemblies 
attracted  the  whole  rank  and  fashion  from  the  West ;  daughters 
and  sons  of  ancient  county  &milies  came  by  coach  or  on  horse- 
back from  their  country  mansions  to  balls  that  began  at  five 
o'clock  and  lasted  till  eleven,  mingling  with  a  touch  of  con- 
descension with  the  new  famihes  of  prosperous  merchants,  who 
were  in  tame  to  buy  their  ancestral  acres  from  their  impecunious 
fotheis.  Social  customs  were  not  always  perfectly  refined ;  for 
even  in  later  days,  when  aasembhes  bc^gan  at  eight  o'clock,  the 
regulations  request  that  "  gentlemen  do  not  appear  in  their 
boots,"  and  that  they  "  leave  their  sticks  at  the  bar." 

Fashion  at  its  beat  and  fullest  and  iairest  was  seen  on 
the  Green  by  the  river  banks  on  fine  evenii^,  where  moved  an 
animated  throng — ladies  in  hoops  and  silks  and  powder  and 
long  green  &na,  and  men  in  bright-coloured  coats  and  scarlet 
waistcoats  and  powdered  hair,  whose  clothes  did  not — though 
their  mannera  might — safest  tihe  stockingB,  tar,  asd  consign- 
*  attrary  Notictt  of  dkugov  {Uutbnd  Olnb), 
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ments  of  red-berring  that  they  haudled  in  the  shop  and  ware- 
house an  hour  befoie 

By  1760  wealth  had  grown  apace ;  the  cai^oea  of  mm  and 
tobacco  from  Virginia  and  Moi^hmd  and  the  Weat  Indies  were 
brii^:ing  fortimes  to  traders.  These  men  formed  a  distinct 
caste  \^  themselves.  Magnates  of  the  city,  arbiters  of 
fortune,  leaders  of  society,  those  aristocrats  of  the  Saltmarket, 
gave  themselves  airs  of  supreme  importance.  "  Pride  in  their 
port,"  they  regarded  their  fellow-townsmen  as  utterly  inferior, 
althoi^h  they  or  their  fathers  had  themselves  sold  dried 
herring  or  "  wicked  candles  "  in  a  shop  beneath  the  Tiongate 
piUara  On  the  "  plainstones " — the  only  pavement  then  in 
Glasgow — ^in  the  middle  of  the  street  fronting  the  Trongate 
piazza,  those  Virginia  traders — known  as  tobacco-lords — 
strutted  in  business  houra,  clad  in  scarlet  cloaks,  cocked  hats, 
and  powdered  wigs,  bearing  with  portly  grace  gold-headed 
canes  in  their  hands.  On  "  the  top  of  the  causeway,"  which 
they  arrogated  to  themselves,  and  whidi  citizens  obmquionsly 
conceded,  they  might  be  accosted  by  a  city  minister,  a  doctor, 
or  a  professor  from  the  University,  without  giving  rebnfTj  but 
fbr  others  of  lower  trade  to  come  "between  the  wind  and 
their  nobihty"  was  a  liberty  not  to  be  permitted,  and  for 
common  feet  to  tread  these  stones  was  sacril^.  If  a  shop- 
keeper wished  to  confer  with  a  Virginia  merchant,  he  did  not 
vesture  to  come  up  to  apeak  to  him,  but  stood  at  the  side  of 
the  street  or  in  the  gutter,  meekly  waitmg  to  catch  the  great 
man's  eye  and  deferentially  indicate  his  desire  to  speak  to  his 
tobacco -lordship.  A  world  of  subtle  difierence  lay  between 
a  tradesman  and  a  trader.'  Tbey  certainly  were  prosperous 
these  men ;  yet  many  of  them  lived  till  near  the  close  of  the 
century  in  flats,  and  there  at  a  rental  of  £6  to  £12  a  year. 
ThB  wealthier  men  occupied  fine  mansions,  near  the  busy  old 
streets,  inside  iron  railings  and  walls,  which  enclosed  gardens 
and  orchards,  which  have  long  been  covered  with  densely 
populated  tfioroughfares  and  dull  warehouses.  Large  fortunes 
were  acquired  by  them,  good  marriages  were  made,  and  fine 
estates  were  bought  Everything  seemed  in  their  favour  till 
the  Amerioan  war  in  1776  broke  out  and  ruined  the  great 
>  eitugmi)  Putt  and  PrmtO. 
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Viiginia  trade.  Disastrous  foilures  followed,  princely  forttmes 
were  lost,  and  many  who  had  dominated  society  for  thirty  or 
forty  years  had  to  stni^le  on  with  small  incomes  and  to  sink 
into  obsciuity.'  Other  trades  took  their  place.  Sugar  from 
the  West  Indies,  cotton  for  the  mills,  calico  printing,  muslin 
weaving,  and  cotton  spinning,  were  employing  thousands,  and 
manufactures  all  around  the  city  brought  new  wealth  to  new 
men,  and  fortunes  were  not  found  only  in  a  small  set,  bat 
diffused  widely :  the  old  eicclusiveness  of  society  disappeared, 
and  time-honoured  distinctions  and  purse-proud  prejudices 
passed  away  that  had  severed  foreign  merchants  and  home 
manufacturers  and  tradesmen  into  distinct  ranks.* 


Other  social  changes  came  as  the  town  developed,  till  in 
1790  town  and  suburb  had  gained  a  population  of  sixty-two 
thousand ;  as  new  lines  of  handsome  streets  spread  over  tiie 
green  fields,  as  rich  Qimilies  moved  from  the  small  flats  of 
theu"  youth  to  "  aelf-coatained  "  houses,  and  closer  and  more 
frequent  communication  brought  them  in  contact  with  the 
outside  world.^  Shops  arose  to  suit  every  taste  and  supply 
every  want  Sedan-chairs  began  to  give  place  to  hackney 
coaches ;  no  longer  when  rain  fell  with  local  fluency  did  every- 
body  rush  for  shelter  in  the  stair  "  closes " ;  but  from  the 
year  1783,  when  a  Glasgow  doctor  displayed  for  the  first 
time  a  yellow  umbrella  which  he  brought  from  Paris,  there 
were  seen  everywhere  the  bulky  rain-proof  implements  of 
yellow  and  green  glazed  linea  There  was  more  air  of  luxury, 
though  the  dinners  were  still  of  one  course.  The  hour  for 
repast  had  advanced  to  two,  and  after  1770  in  some  high 
circles  to  three  o'clock.  It  was  not,  however,  till  1786  that 
a  lady  of  hght  and  leading,  imitating  the  ways  of  Edinbui^h, 

*  "After  the  American  vnt  waa  over  the  tobacco  trade  never  regained  ils  old 
dineiuloiu  in  SeotUnd,  for  the  8l*tee  on  gaining  independeace  l&rgelj  ezportad 
the  tobacco  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  direct  to  the  different  muketi  of  Europe." 
— Broca's  Report  on  thi  Union,  Appendii,  p.  692. 

■  Denhobn's  Hiat.  p.  12S  ;  OUugovj  F<ut  and  Frtterd,  t.  2-4. 

'  The  renta  of  dwelling-hoiuea  in  Sala  aboat  1780  ranged  from  £0  to  £13 ; 
■bops  and  booths  from  £10  to  £20.— Strang'*  Clvibt,  p.  91. 
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gave  her  gueeta  dinner  in  two  courses — an  innovation  which 
was  regarded  as  gross  extravagance,  although  it  was  meekly 
explained  by  the  offender  that  she  only  divided  the  meal  into 
two  and  presented  no  more  dishes  in  two  conTsea  than  others 
put  down  in  ona'  Society  had  its  tea-parties,  where  the 
company  met  at  five  o'clock,  played  cards  till  nine,  when  they 
supped ;  and  then,  as  the  ladies  withdrew  to  bed  or  to  tiie 
drawing-room,  the  host  and  his  friends  drank  their  punch,  or 
claret ;  and  bowl  followed  bowl  and  toast  followed  toast  tail  the 
small  hours  of  moruii^.  About  this  period,  when  the  centuiy 
was  far  advanced,  moral  and  rel^ious  changes  For  the  worse 
had  come  into  vc^e.  Sedate  men  deplored,  after  1770,  that 
men  swore  terribly  who  aimed  at  fashion — uttering  oaths 
that  bad  come  from  London  via  Edinburgh,  though  spoken 
with  the  stronger  accent  of  the  West;  there  also  came  a 
habit  of  drinking,  even  less  restrainedly  than  of  old,  amongst  all 
classes,  and  men  of  society  were  often  mighty  drinkers  onder 
too  hospitable  roofe,  where  servants  were  in  waiting  to  looe 
the  cravats  of  recumbent  and  unconscious  guests.^  With  these 
symptoms  of  moral  disruption  there  was  ominous  laxity  in 
church  observance.  Of  old  every  pew  had  been  iull,  and 
collections  for  the  poor  laige ;  now  the  seats  were  often  sadly 
empty,  and  the  "  plate  "  at  the  kirk  door  was  slenderly  filled. 
It  is  true  that  these  lamented  defections  of  piety  were 
temporary  phases  of  society  in  Scotland,  and  that  when  the 
next  century  came,  the  city  resumed  much  of  its  former 
sobriety,  and  settled  down  to  quiet  ways  ^ain.  But  it  was  no 
longer  the  small,  homely,  provincial  old  town — Glasgow  of 
l707,  with  its  population  of  12,500,  had  changed  beyond  all 
recognition  in  1800  into  a  city  of  nearly  80,000  people,  with 
ita  streets,  containing  handsome  mansions,  covering  vast  spaces 
that  a  few  years  before  were  cornfields  and  orchards;  and 
changing  the  fashionable  residences  of  the  olden  time  into  tbe 
dingy  warehouses  of  the  new  and  prosperous  age.' 

■  New  StaL  AaL  ScoL  vi.  ^0  (Dngsld  Bannfttyce'a  SetclUctiora). 
'  Nao  Slat,  Acd,  vi.  332  ;  SUuig'a  Clvia  of  Olatgow. 

■  Popnlktion  of  Glugaw  in  IseO,  l<,e7S  ;  in  170S,  12,709  ;  in  1740,  17,048 ; 
17S3,  28,800 ;  1780,  42,833  ;  17B1,  99,575  1  in  1801,  77,SS5.  Bantal  in  1712, 
£7840;  in  1803,  £91,484.-~MACgregar'a  Hist,  of  Qlatgtne.  p.  SSI  ;  Danliolni'a 
HiA.  qf  aiatgoK,  p.  280.  , 
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THI   LAITD   AND   THE   FEOFLI 
1700-1760 

z 

The  eighteenth  oentuty  opened  in  Scotluid  with  dark  and 
dismal  proq>ecta.  From  one  end  of  the  coontry  to  the  other 
the  poorer  classes  of  its  population  of  above  a  million  were 
in  misery,  hnnger,  and  in  the  shadow  of  death.  The  seasons 
sinoe  August  1696  had  been  seasons  of  blight  and  famine,  and 
the  memory  of  these  "dark  years,"  these  "ill,"  or  "hungry 
years,"  as  they  were  significantly  called — or  "  King  William's 
yeus,"  as  some  Jacobites  styled  t^em — lii^red  in  the  people's 
minds  for  generations.  Durit^  these  disastrous  times  tiie  crops 
were  blighted  by  easterly  "  haars  "  or  miste,  by  sunless,  drench- 
ii^  summers,  by  storms,  and  by  early  bitter  frosts  and  deep 
snow  in  autumn.  For  seren  years  this  calamitous  weather 
continued — the  com  rarely  ripening,  and  the  green,  withered 
grain  being  shorn  in  December  amidst  pouring  rain  or  pelting 
snow-storms.  Even  in  the  months  of  January  and  February, 
in  some  districts  many  of  the  starving  people  were  still 
tiying  to  reap  the  remains  of  their  ruined  crops  of  oats, 
blighted  by  the  fh>ats,  and  perished  from  weakness,  cold,  and 
hunger.  The  slieep  and  oxen  died  in  thousands,  the  prices  of 
everything  among  a  peasantry  that  had  nothing  went  up  to 
fondne  pitch,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  in  rural 
districts  was  destroyed  by  disease  and  want  Daring  these 
"hungry  years,"  as  starvation  stared  the  people  in  the  toix, 
the  instincts  of  self-preservation  overpowered  sll  other  feelings 
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and  even  natural  affectioD  became  extinct  in  crowds  of  men 
and  women  forced  to  prowl  and  fight  for  their  food  like  beasta. 
People  in  the  North  sold  their  children  to  slavery  in  the 
plantations  for  victuals ;  men  struggled  with  their  sisters  for 
a  morsel  of  bread ;  many  were  so  weab  and  dispirited  that 
they  had  neither  heart  nor  strength  to  bury  their  dead.  A 
num  was  seen  carrying  the  corpse  of  his  father  on  his  back 
half  way  to  the  churchyard,  and  throwing  it  down  at  a 
farmer's  door,  he  exclaimed,  "  I  can  carry  it  no  farther.  For 
God's  sake  bujy  the  corpse,  or  put  it,  if  you  like,  on  the  dyke 
of  your  kiulyard  to  keep  out  the  sheep." '  On  the  roads  were 
to  be  seen  dead  bodies  with  a  morsel  of  raw  flesh  in  their 
mouths,  and  dying  mothers  lying  with  starred  infonts  which 
had  sucked  diy  breasts;  whOe  numbers,  dreading  lest  their 
bodies  should  be  exposed  to  the  birds,  crawled,  when  they  felt 
the  approach  of  death,  to  the  Mrkyard,  that  they  might  have 
some  better  chance  of  being  buried  when  death  overtook  them. 
In  these  very  churchyards,  which,  owing  to  their  too  abundant 
replenishing,  were  the  only  fertile  spots  in  the  land,  old  and 
young  stru^led  bother  for  the  nettles,  docks,  and  grass  in 
spring;  while  they  gathered  greedily  the  loathed  snails  in 
summer  and  stored  them  for  the  winter's  use.*  Even  in  the 
streets  of  towns  starving  men  fell  down  and  died.'  "  Through 
the  long  continuance  of  these  manifold  judgments,"  says  the 
pious,  a«duloua,  ungrammatical,  but  quite  veracious  historian, 
Patrick  Walker,*  "deaths  and  burials  were  so  common  that 
the  living  wearied  of  the  burying  of  the  dead.  I  have  seen 
corpses  drawn  on  sleds,  many  neither  having  cofGns  nor  wiud- 
iDg-sheets.  I  was  one  of  four  who  carried  the  corpse  of  a 
young  woman  a  mile  of  way,  and  when  we  came  to  the  grave 
an  honest  man  came  and  said, '  You  must  go  and  help  me  to 
bury  my  son ;  ha  is  lieu  dead  these  two  days ;  otherwise  I 
will  be  obliged  to  bury  him  in  my  own  yard.'  We  went,  and 
there  were  eight  of  us  had  two  miles  to  carry  the  corpse  of 

I  iSCoL  Atet,  Seoltmd,  tL  18,  Uonqohidder,  Eil)nn]r-8Mt«r,  KUcjth.  The 
paopls  in  thdr  MgerntM  fttheaoragraiiunw.—TletBim'tStamdDiKfitnt; 
Stnrarf  ■  SketelM  1^  HisMandM,  i. 

■  Stat  AcO.,  Wwt  Unton,  L  145. 

■  EcimedT'i  Amtalt  ^Attrduit,  L  273. 

*  Bitgrapk.  PnOtlUriami,  0.  34.  ^^^^^  ^^     GoOqIc 
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this  young  man,  many  neighbours  looking  on,  but  none  to 
help.  I  was  credibly  informed  that  in  the  north  two  Bisters 
on  a  Monday's  moroing  were  found  carryit^  the  corpse  of 
their  brother  with  bearing  ropes,  none  offering  to  help.  I 
have  seen  some  walking  about  till  the  eun-setting,  and  to- 
morrow aboat  6  o'clock  in  the  sammer's  morning  found  dead, 
Uieir  head  lying  on  their  hands,  and  mice  and  rats  having 
eaten  a  great  part  of  their  hands  and  arms."  These  grimly 
vivid  memories  gain  ample  confirmation  from  records  of 
the  time  and  traditions  of  the  people  that  survived  for 
generations.' 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  century,  when  the  poor  were  not 
interred  in  coffins,  they  were  only  carried  to  the  grave  in  the 
parish  coffin ;  and  in  those  "  dark  years "  the  bottom  of  the 
public  "  kist "  was  on  hinges  to  allow  of  the  bodies  being 
dropped  more  expeditiously  into  the  shallow  graves."  Becords 
of  Kirk-Sessions  shed  their  grim  light  upon  those  sad  days, 
and  such  an  entry  as  this  from  Gullen  Becords  makes  tiie 
past  vivid : — "  1699,  8th  May  :  George  Stevenson,  offlscher,  for 
making  poor  folk's  graves,  14s.  6d.  [Scots,  or  Is.  2^d.  sterling]. 
19th  July:  Given  to  the  bedall  for  burying  severall  poor 
objects  who  died  of  the  famine  and  brought  dead  to  the 
ohorchyard,  15s.  7th  August :  Given  to  the  officer  for  burying 
some  poor  objects  dyed  through  sctircity,  68."  ■     Often  there 

*  "1S99. — A  complaint  given  by  t^esldsnag&Iiut  the  generalitie  of  the  peopla 
that  thaj  are  beooms  ao  inbamaii  and  unohruitian  ai  would  not  M  mucb  M  help 
to  the  cburobyard  with  the  dead  bodies  of  poor  persoiu  who  are  daylie  dying 
before  tbem,  being  invited  thereto  ;  which  scandal  and  unchriationitie  the 
minister  did  eharplj  reprehend  from  the  pulpit,  holding  out  the  danger  of 
pentitenoe  (which  God  in  H[«  meroy  prevent),  and  warning  them  that  thoee  itho 
reftued  to  attend  a  buriall  woold  not  only  be  lyable  to  Chnroh  censure,  bnt 
pnniahment  throogh  oiTill  magiatrates  "  (Session  Records  of  Dnunook). — Hender- 
son's Lovier  Dtabk,  p.  102.  In  1S99  pu1|>it  intunationa  from  Commissloiiera  of 
Supply  to  all  penona  to  bury  the  "oorpeof  the  poor  timoosly  nnder  Tailzie  of  SOa. 
to  thoae  persons  adjacent  to  wbere  they  dye."— Onmond'a  ClmrcA  qfDalford.    . 

*  In  ill  years  many  bnried  only  In  windlng-sbeets,  for  which  the  Session  gires 
la.  M.  Scots.— Cramond's  Frtthy.  (ff  Fordyce,  p.  80. 

■  Cvrat^um'  Highland  Nolt- Boole :  "A  maiden  lady  in  Oarnontb,  Morayshire, 
whose  name  is  still  gratefully  smbaliued  in  baditionol  recollectiona  of  the 
peasantry,  provided  shrouds  for  snoh  as  wandered  to  her  door  to  die ;  and  so 
aniions  were  the  pool  to  avail  themselves  of  this  last  privil^e,  that  tbeyjonnieyed 
lar  and  near  that  they  might  be  secure  of  decent  interment "  (p.  1S6). — Cramond's 
Hill.  ^  CWIm,  p.  13S.  , 

■  vie 
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was  no  time  and  no  people  to  carry  the  corpses,  which  were 
buried  tc^ether  in  great  holes.  Of  those  who  survived  the 
horrors  of  starvation,  many  "  poor  objects  "  died  of  the  diseases 
which  hunger  had  engendered. 

The  scenes  of  continuous  misery  roused  the  ever  alert 
superstitious  feelings  of  the  people,  who,  of  course,  discerned 
in  the  misty  springs,  the  sunless  summers,  the  disastrous 
autnmns,  and  pitiless  winters,  with  their  prolonged  intense 
frosts  and  deep  snowti,  tokens  of  divine  wrath  on  a  badc- 
sliding  generation  \  ^  and  with  vigilant  piety  they  found  special 
evidence  of  God's  judgment  in  the  miseries  which  overtook 
those  families  in  low-lying  fertile  districts  who  had  raised  the 
price  of  provisions,  and  were  therefore  r^arded  as  carrion 
>crows  who  had  fattened  on  the  poor.  Imaginative  memories 
could  recall  the  prophetic  utterances  of  covenanting  leaders, 
which  were  invested  with  those  circumstantial  details  with 
which  people  always  adom  inspired  words  remembered  after 
the  events.  Had  not  godly  Donald  Gargill,  as  he  stood  upon 
the  green  braes  of  Upper  Bankside,  in  Clydesdale,  in  May, 
1661,*  not  only  foretold  his  own  fate,  but  also  prophesied  to 
his  awe-struck  congre^tion  :  "  Tou  shall  see  deanuess  of  teeth 
and  many  a  pale  blue  face  which  shall  put  thousands  to  their 
graves  in  Scotland  with  unheard  of  natures  of  fluxes  and  fevers 
and  otherwise,  and  there  shall  be  great  distress  in  the  land  and 
wrath  upon  this  people "  ?  Did  not  the  sainted  Master 
Alexander  Feden  *  foretell  like  troubles  when  be  proclaimed 
that  "  BO  long  as  the  lads  are  on  the  hills  and  in  glens 
and  caves" — that  is,  so  long  as  the  persecntion  lasted — 
"  you  will  have  bannocks  o'er  night ;  but  if  ever  they  are 
beneath  the  beild  of  the  brae  jou  will  have  clean  teeth  and 
many  a  black  pale  face  in  Scotland  "  ?  None  dared  to  doubt 
the  inspiration  and  authenticity  of  such  portentous  prophecies 
%&  these. 

'  Bad  •eaoolu  were  iUTsriably  nigsrded  u  God'a  jndgmanU.  "  Drnmoak, 
1S89,  Huvh  24. — Id  respect  ai  the  coldneu  uid  prodigiou  frottineM  uid  nn. 
kyndliiiBu  of  the  uwoD  of  the  feu  the  minutec  prekohed  &om  Hicah  tL  9. 
1706,  Jane  h. — Fut  intimated  for  the  oiueaioiuble  ooldnesi  of  the  WMther  end 
the  great  lou  of  flocks  and  eatell,  »iid  nun;  epiritnal  pUguea  in  all  tanlu." — 
HandeTwn'B  Loan  Deetidt,  p.  SS. 

•  Walker'e,  Bieg-  FreAy.  ii,  21.  '  Wodrow't  Atialtd^ 
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At  the  height  of  the  scarcity  the  Privy  Council  allowed 
foreign  grain  to  enter  free  into  the  ports,  while  exportation 
of  grain  was  prohibited  nnder  heavy  penalty — which  was 
surely  a  superfluous  order.  OfBcers  searched  out  all  stored 
supplies  and  exposed  them  at  fixed  prices.  Commissioners 
of  Supply  ordained  the  maximum  charges  for  all  grain  in 
1699,  fixing  £17  Scots  (28b.  sterling)  a  boll  for  wheat, 
and  16a  6d.  Scots  for  each  half  stone  of  oatmeal.^  Every 
owner  of  grain  was  forced,  under  pain  of  forfeiture  of  his  whole 
stock,  to  thresh  all  the  grain  in  his  gimels — not  to  sell  even  a 
peck  as  it  was  conveyed  along  the  roads.  Yet  with  hungry 
eyes  the  folk  saw  the  food  ezp(«ed  in  the  market  at  prices 
they  could  not  pay.  "  I  have  seen,"  says  Patrick  Walker* 
"  when  meal  was  sold  in  markets  women  clapping  their  hands 
and  tearing  the  clothes  off  their  heads,  crying, '  How  shall  we 
go  home  and  see  our  children  die  of  hunger  ? ' " 

Fierce  denuaciations  were  uttered  by  the  clergy,  and 
severe  pnnishment  was  dealt  by  the  ma^stratee  on  all  fore- 
stallers,'  whose  conduct  was  r^arded  with  ntter  horror  by  an 
age  possessed  of  very  erroneous  notions  of  political  economy, 
but  possessed  of  very  accurate  opinions  of  human  nature. 
Edicts  were  read  from  pulpits  and  proclaimed  at  market- 
crosses  stating  the  maximum  sums  at  which  grain  was  to  be 
sold,  on  pain  of  prosecution  as  "  occurrers  "  or  usurers.  Such 
men  were  looked  on  with  detestation  by  the  people,  and  stories 
were  told  long  after  of  farmers  who  had  kept  then:  meal  rotting 
dU  it  rose  to  famine  price,  and  had  sent  to  prison  fiunishing 
children  for  taking  kail  out  of  their  yards,  and  were  them- 
selves by  divine  judgment  reduced  to  destitution,  and  forced 
to  beg  for  meat  at  the  doors  of  those  they  had  left  to  starve. 
To  mitigate  the  distress,  the  Church  appointed  days  of  fast  and 
humiliation  "because  of  Sabbath  breaking,  drunkenness,  and 
the  general  and  particular  iniquities  which  had  brought  this 
divine  wrath  on  the  land,"  and  with  much  more  practical 
purpose  they  recommended  "  cheerful  and  liberal "  collections 
for  the  indigent  in  every  ptirish.      But,  unfortunately,  those 

*  In  Oronutity  o&U,  whieh  in  good  j«araco«t5«.,  roMtoMi. — Sir  J.  SinoUr'a 
Afri^  ^  Northtm  Gmntiu,  p.  8. 

*  Biag.  Prab}/.  ii  ST.  *  Aiatai*  nf  Samlet,  p^  107, 
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who  were  told  to  give"  cheerfully  and  liberally"  were  them- 
selves "  indigent " ;  the  incomea  of  the  lairds  depended  on  the 
grain,  the  loss  of  which  hod  impoverished  themeelvee  as  well 
as  the  people. 

It  waa  in  the  midst  of  this  period  of  distress,  in  1698, 
that  Fletcher  of  Saltouo  described  the  woeful  state  of  the  land  : 
two  hundred  thousand  vagrants  "  begging  from  door  to  door, 
half  of  these  belonging  to  the  wild,  brutalised,  sav^e  race  of 
nomads,  the  other  half  fellies  whom  poverty  and  famine  had 
driven  to  want,  while  thousands  of  our  people  are  at  this  day 
dying  for  want  of  food."  So  disastrous  were  those  "  ill  years  " 
to  the  rural  population,'  that  it  is  related  of  parisbeB  in  Mid- 
Lothian  that  300  out  of  900  persons  died;  of  parishes  in  the 
North  that  out  of  sucteen  famiUeB  on  one  farm  no  fewer  than 
thirteen  perished;  of  an  estate  which  gave  work  to  119 
persons  that  only  three  families  (including  the  proprietor's) 
survived ;  of  districts  once  well  populated  that  "  not  a  smoke 
remained";  and  vilh^^  disappeared  into  ruins,'  Many 
parishes  were  reduced  to  a  half  or  even  a  third  of  their  former 
inhabitants.  The  consequences  of  these  "  dark  yeata  were 
far-reachii^  and  long  lasting. 

The  land  had  not  recovered  firom  its  troubles  when  the 
terrible  &mine  of  1V09  eame  to  brii^  min  on  farmers  and 
starvation  to  the  people — the  crops  and  cattle  destroyed  by 
continuous  disastrous  weather.  To  counteract  the  cupidity 
of  forestAllers,  all  owners  of  grain  were  ordered  to  bring  it 
without  reserve  to  the  market  on  a  certain  day,  on  which 
the  Edinburgh  mt^trates  commanded  it  to  be  sold  in 
quantities  not  exceeding  a  firlot  at  12&  Scots  a  peck,  and 

'  Sir  WillUm  Hendes,  wbo  f>rin«l  tha  Elicise  of  Sootluid  at  thU  p«riod,  had 
tkllen  into  Urge  arrttus  (£S0,O00)  to  tli*  OoTemment.  He  wai  praaoinitad  for 
pairmant  by  the  Privy  CounciL  He  eianented  hloiMlf  by  plekUng  that  &iiiiiie 
arising  from  nstnial  oatuas  or  tha  hand  of  God  aapanedad  all  oontraots,  tmd  in 
BDpport  of  hia  plea  nndartook  to  prove  that  rrom  1667  to  I70S  the  oropa  were  iu- 
adeqoats  to  the  anpport  of  the  people ;  that  Mveral  tbonsaods  of  the  poor  had 
actually  periabed  of  8t«rv*tioii ;  that  as  many  more  bad  emigrated,  and  tbat 
mnltitadea  (rare  compelled  to  have  Teoonrae  to  nimatnjal  food,  aooh  aa  wild 
apinags,  anaila,  eto. — Somerrille'a  Dim  I^*,  p,  SOS. 

■  Walksr'a  .Bwir.  PreibyUr. ;  Stat.  Atd,  Seel.,  Dnthill,  iv.  SIS,  KUmnir. 
Baatar,  vL  IM.  "  In  p«riali  of  Kiidnrie  only  Uiree  amoking  ootti^ea  weie  lefL" 
— CuTDthtr's  Sigldaiid  NoU-Book,  p.  IS4. 
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Town  Councils  in  other  towns  tried  to  meet  the  necessities  of 
the  people  by  fixing  the  prices  within  their  jurisdictioD.*  The 
result  of  these  dearths  was  that  great  tracts  of  country 
formerly  under  cultivation  were  soon  covered  with  heather,  as 
if  they  had  never  been  under  the  plough,  not  to  be  reclaimed  for 
eighty  years  after.  As  the  tenants  had  been  driven  to  destitu- 
tion and  landlords  to  debt,  there  were  no  means  of  replenishing 
deserted  farms  or  money  to  rent  them,  although  landlords 
in  their  despair  offered  a  team  of  oxen  or  milk  cows  to  induce 
men  to  take  the  ground.  In  Aberdeenshire  many  who  quitted 
their  crofla  entered  into  the  stocking  factories,  crowds  quitted 
the  country ;  many  left  Ayrshire  aud  Qalloway  for  Ireland ; 
while  b^^ars  swarmed  in  every  town  and  village.' 


II 

The  country  presented  in  those  days  little  that  was 
picturesque  to  the  eye  of  the  English  traveller  as  he  rode 
precariously  by  the  roads  that  were  but  ill-made  tracks  on 
which  bis  horse  could  barely  keep  its  footing,  or  the  traveller 
keep  his  seat,  vrith  his  swinging,  lurching,  leathern  saddle-bags. 
It  was  treeless  and  bare ;  the  land  was  marshy  and  full  of 
hogs ;  instead  of  meadows  with  floote  feeding  were  wild  moors 
stretching  far  and  wide  on  the  rising  ground,  and  here  and 
there  a  patch  of  soil  rescued  from  the  waste,  on  which  lumbered 
teams  of  eight  or  ten  oxen  tethered  to  an  uncouth  plough. 
But  what  struck  him  most  was  the  sight  of  huge  yokes  of 
oxen  drawing  the  plough  far  up  the  steep  hillsides  in  almost 
inaccessible  places ;  and  on  his  askii:^  why  ?  be  learnt  that 
the  fanner  was  obliged  to  till  the  dry,  steep  braes  because 
the  ground  below  was  hopelessly  swampy.*  In  later  times, 
^orant  of  this  simple  reason,  persons  who  observed  on  high 

I  "  170e.— Whmt  tud  4dFUiced  to  £12 :  10&  Soots  (£1:0: 10)  per  boll,  ud 
tlie  bakwi  ware  aathoriwd  in  OUagow  to  redao«  th«  weigbt  of  braiwl  of  ttie  12 
penn;  lo*f  to  8  01.  1  dwt"— UMgregor's  AtK.  vfOUugoa,  p.  291. 

>  Bobtrtwm'a  Omtrai  Viae  of  Jgriaiitim,  1794,  p.  60 ;  CoUntn  CotlMtunn 
FulUrton'a  Affile.  AynMv,  p.  8,  eto. 

*  Monr,  whotnTrilediulSSB,  la^:  "ItEialmoatinerediblaliQw  nmahoftlig 
mooiitainB  thaj  plough,  while  the  dMilenaioii* — I  had  almoat  taid  predpioet — 
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hillsides  and  mountain  declivities,  even  on  the  Sanks  of 
SchiehallioD,  marks  of  ancient  fiirtows,  aentimentally  fancied 
that  these  were  signs  of  fine  cultivation  by  a  once  prosperous 
people,  who  had  been  driven  from  their  quiet  valleys.  These 
supposed  proofs  of  prosperity  were,  however,  really  tokens 
of  povert^y.  The  imagined  signs  of  an  energetic  husbandry 
were  evidence  of  wretched  want  of  cultivation ;  telling  of 
an  undrained  soil,  of  deep,  wide  moraaaes,  filled  with  rushes 
and  inhabited  by  lapwings,  which  had  forced  the  poor 
hoBbondmen  in  their  despair  to  this  high  farming  in  the  only 
dry  spaces  they  could  find,  which  ill-requited  seed-time  and 
labour.'  Equal  marks  of  poverty  met  the  traveller's  eye  in 
the  natives  clad  in  blue  rags,  their  skin  browned  with  dirt, 
their  gait  listless ;  in  the  horses — dwarfish,  lean,  and  hungry ; 
the  cattle,  emaciated  and  stunted ;  the  miserable  hovels  of  turf 
and  stone;  the  poor  patches  of  tilled  land,  abounding  in 
titles  and  nettles  in  the  ndges.  Nor  was  the  ugliness  of 
the  social  aspects  redeemed  in  the  traveller's  eyes  by  grandeur 
of  scenery.  On  the  contrary,  the  ru^ed,  desolate  mountains, 
the  gloomy  glens,  filled  him  only  with  di^ust :  the  taste  for 
wildneaa  of  nature  was  not  yet  bom — nor  was  it  bom  till  late 
in  the  century. 

In  such  a  country,  whenever  seasons  were  bad  and  crops 
were  blighted  the  peasantry  were  always  reduced  to  extremity. 
Years  of  dearth  came  often,  and  as  in  1709,  and  1740,  and 
1760,  the  condition  of  the  people  was  woeful.  If  we  ask  why 
this  was,  and  why  such  a  disastrous  state  of  the  people 
occurred  in  Scotland,  while  England  was  almost  entirely  &ee 
&om  it,  we  find  the  explanation — not  in  the  unpropitious 
northern  climate,  in  its  excess  of  rain,  and  mist,  and  cold — 
but  in  the  barbarous  mode  of  its  agriculture.  When  we 
consider  the  style  of  farming,  the  utter  ignorance  of  or 
prejudice  against  every  rational  method    of  cultivation,  we 

•n  nch  that  to  mj  mind  it  puts  'sm  sTen  to  greater  dtffionl^  to  ctury  on  thdr 
work  than  tli«j  need  be  at  la  dreiniog  the  vallejt." — Shmi  Aeeoimt ;  Stemrt'i 

'  Logan'*  jSmMiA  Aul,  tdL  ti. :  "Onereasoniu^agaiuftirinterplaiighlng 
waa,  tliat  lo  much  of  the  groond  tilled  being  in  dsoliTltiga,  the  winter  rain  wonM 
watb  the  aoil  down  into  the  moraasea  Ijing  below."— Walksr's  BtbritUt  and 
fltgiUiMib,  L  ISO. 
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begiu  to  uudeiBtand  how  and  vhy  farmers  were  unable  to 
bear  up  against  bad  eeasoiis,  and  even  in  good  ones  had  barely 
sufficient  food  for  the  support  of  the  poptdation ;  and  how 
Fletcher  of  Saltoun  could  say  that  such  unproductive  soils 
were  rackrented  at  from  2a.  6d.  to  la.  an  acre. 

The  land  attached  to  each  farm  was  divided  into  "  infield  " 
and  "  outfield " ;  that  nearest  the  house  being  the  croft  or 
"  infield,"  to  which  all  the  care  was  devoted.  Although  manare 
from  towns  was  ao  little  valued  that  it  was  flung  into  the 
nearest  river,  whatever  manure  was  used  was  put  upon  this 
infield,  to  improve  which  the  fanner  would  even  unthatch 
his  peat-covered  home ;  making  the  soil  so  rank  that  it  was 
luxuriant  only  in  weeds.  (Lime  was  scarcely  known  as  an  aid  to 
the  soil  before  1730.)  Here  was  a  constaDt  succession  of  two 
crops,  one  year  oats,  next  year  barley ;  or  in  some  parts,  as  in 
Galloway,  Uie  ground  grew,  with  the  exception  of  a  ridge  of  flax, 
only  bere  or  barley  for  four  or  six  years  without  intermission — 
every  third  ridge  receiving  each  year  all  the  nourishment.' 

Six  times  larger  than  the  "  infield "  was  the  "  outfield," 
— wretched,  ill-kept,  untended  ground,— each  portion  of  which 
was  put  perpetually  into  oate,  or,  more  usually,  for  three 
years  in  succession ;  and  thereafter  it  lay  for  another  three  or 
four  years,  or  even  six  years  '  fallow,  acquiring  a  rich  "  natural 
grass  "  of  weeds,  moss,  thistles,  on  which  the  horses,  sheep,  and 
black  cattle  fed.  Ground  was  cultivated  till  it  produced  only 
two  seeds  for  every  one  sown ;  the  third  year  being  called 
the  "  wersb  crop,"  as  it  was  miserable  alike  in  quantity  and 
in  quality.'  In  consequence  of  the  different  treatment  and 
condition  of  the  two  parts  of  a  holding  the  values  differed 
enormously.  The  infield  might  be  let  at  3s.  an  acre,  while 
the  outfield  was  rented  at  only  Is.  6d.,  or  even  at  Is.  an  acre.* 
Still,  however,  in  spite  of  all  disastrous  experience  of  centuries 

<  Agnaw'a  Htrtditary  Sherifft  of  OdUvway,  P-  449  ;  BUL  of  Oallomit/,  it  6. 

■  Slat.  AkL,  Caputh,  il.  46S. 

»  S»Jed  TrawiKtitm*  <if  Soeitty  of  Impnnen  <f  Jgric,  edited  bj  M«iw«U, 
Edin.  1740,  p.  214  ;  Ur^iAfrie.qfI>umbarUfnAire,-p.i5.  "  I>Dd  wu  eultivated 
if  it  prodnoed  2  seedi,  4Beedi  wu  reckoned  a  noble  retain." — Knmj'a LiL  Sut. 
tf  Qallaioay,  p.  1S8.  In  aome  dwtdets  onlj  two  neda  prodnoed  for  one  nwii  np 
to  eai  ot  otatoTj.—JSItU.  AccL  Sent.,  Balqohldder,  ri.  98. 

•  In  Forfoiddie  in  17G0  the  infield  let  from  li.  to  10b.,  while  tfa*  ontfield  kt 
Bt  odI;  li.  U.  an  tore. 
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people  dung  to  their  ancient  Bystem,  and  their  faith  was 
embahned  in  thoee  popidar  wise  aaws  which  condense  so  much 
popular  stupidity : — 

"  If  land  be  tluee  yean  out  and  three  feais  in, 
T'wiU  keep  in  good  heart  till  the  deil  grow  blin'." 

The  grain  most  sown  was  the  poorest  and  least  prolific 
kind,  which  was  abandoned  almost  everywhere  but  tn  Scotland. 
It  was  the  gray  oats,  which  at  its  best  only  gave  increase  of 
three  seeds  for  one ;  and  bere,  which,  although  the  least 
QutritioTis  of  all  barley,  was  grown  because  it  was  believed  to 
be  the  only  sort  that  would  Boiuish  in  the  soil.^ 

There  were  no  enclosures,  neither  dyke  nor  hedge  between 
fields,  or  even  between  forms ;  so  that  when  harvest  b^an,  or 
the  cereals  were  young,  Hasi  cattle  either  required  to  be  tethered, 
or  the  whole  cattle  of  the  various  tenants  were  tended  by  herds 
(with  the  number  of  tiie  different  fiocks  notched  on  the  dubs 
they  wielded),  who  took  them  out  every  morning  over  the 
same  route,  where  they  picked  up  whatever  whins  or  weeds 
tiiey  could  find,  and  after  being  chased  out  of  evei;  unenclosed 
tempting  fidd  of  com,  were  brought  back  at  night  half  famished 
and  wholly  exhausted.'  When  the  harvest  was  over  the 
oattJe  wandered  over  all  the  place,  till  the  land  became  a  dirty, 
dreary  common ;  the  whole  ground  being  saturated  with  the 
water  which  stood  in  the  holes  made  by  their  hoofs.  The 
horses  and  oxen,  beiag  fed  in  winter  on  straw  or  boiled  chaff, 
were  bo  weak  and  emaciated  that  when  yoked  to  the  plough  in 
spring  they  helplessly  fell  into  bogs  and  furrows ;  even  although, 
to  fit  them  more  thoroughly  for  their  work,  they  had  been  first 
oopioudy  bled  by  a  "  skilful  hand."  *  Cattle  at  the  time  of 
their  return  to  the  pasture,  after  the  long  confinement  and 
starving  of  winter,  were  mere  skeletons,  and  required  to  be 
lifted  on  tbeir  legs  when  put  into  the  grass,  where  they  could 
bardy  totter.  This  period  and  this  annual  operation,  when 
all  neighbours  were  summoned  to  carry  and  support  the  poor 
beasts,  were  known  as  the  "  Lifting." 

'  S.  A.  S.,  Eilnurnock,  iL  S89. 

*  ilazutder'i  Nt^  and  SkeieliM  <if  Norihem  Rural  Lift,  pp.  17,  76. 

*  Agrie.  ^  Fmfarthirt,  b;  O.  DuupeUr,  17M,  p.  a ;  Agric  if  Wotfar,  bj 
Bogen,  1798,^*)  FixriAi^ Cairl^iktt^  2SS. 
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The  methods  of  tilli^  were  aupremely  oliinisy  and  primi- 
tive. The  ploughs  were  enormous,  unwieldy  constnictiona 
which,  being  ail  made  of  wood,  except  the  coulter  and  share, 
could  be  made  in  a  forenooo  for  a  ahilliug.  Each  ploi^h  was 
drawn  by  four  or  six  me^re  oxen  and  two  horses,  like  shelties ; 
or  even  by  twelve  oxen — two,  or  three,  or  four  abreast.' 
As  they  dragged  it  along  a  whole  band  of  men  attended  to 
keep  them  going.  One  man  who  held  the  plough  required  to 
be  strong  enough  to  hear  the  shock  of  collision  with  "  sit-faat " 
stones ;  another  led  the  team,  walking  backwards  in  order  to 
stop  the  cattle  when  the  plough  hai^d  against  a  frequent 
boulder ;  a  third  went  in  &ont  with  a  triangular  spade  to 
"  mend  the  land  "  and  fill  up  the  hollows ;  and  yet  a  fourth,  as 
"  gadman,"  was  armed  with  a  long  pole  with  sharp  point  to 
goad  the  lagging  beasts,  and  was  required  to  exercise  hi? 
skill  of  loud,  clear,  tuneful  whistling  to  stimulate  them  to 
their  work.*  With  all  this  huge  cortege,  a  plough  scratched 
half  an  acre  a  day,  and  scratched  it  very  poorly.  The 
harrows,  made  entirely  of  wood, — "  more  fit,"  as  Lord  Kames 
said, "  to  raise  laughter  than  to  raise  soil,"  * — had  been  in  some 
districts  draped  by  tlie  tails  of  the  horses,  until  the  barbarous 
praotice  was  condemned  by  the  Privy  Council  These  wooden 
harrows,  made  at  the  cost  of  fd.,  were  in  h^h  esteem,  ftx)m  its 
being  thought  impossible  for  iron  teeth  to  produce  a  good 
crop.  The  harness  *  consisted  of  collars  and  saddles  made  of 
straw,  and  of  ropes  made  either  of  hair  cut  from  horses'  tails 
or  of  rushes  &om  which  the  pith  had  been  stripped. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  obstacle  to  progress  in  agricnlture 
was  the  almost  universal  system  of  "  run-rig."  The  fields  were 
divided  into  separate  "  rigs  "  or  ridges,  which  were  cultivated 
by  different  tenants.'     One  small  field  might  be  divided  into 

<  Danaldsob'a  ^?ric.  of  MarayahiTe,  1793,  p.  7S. 

'  A.  Dickson's  Trt^Ut  on  Agrie.  176f>,  L  p.  2U.  Hence  utwe  the  north- 
eaat  countty  prorerb,  "  Muckle  whutlin'  snd  little  red  1and,"»ignirying  mnoh 
eCTort  *nd  little  result  (Gragor's  Fblk-Lon,  p.  180} ;  equivalent  to  the  styiag, 
"  Uickle  din  snd  little  woo. "  The  phrase  waa  applied  to  a  popular  preMhei  with 
mora  Miuid  than  aabstance,— Macfarluie'i  Life  of  Dr.  Q.  Laatim,  p.  22. 

*  OenOanaii  Farmer,  p.  48,  0th  edit 

*  Anderson's  Sitnt]/  o/AgrU.,  p.  2C  ;  Siitory  of  OtUlowav,  iL  ohap.  t.;. 
Slat.  Aed.  Scot.,  Oighft. 

*  matehafB  Second  DiKOunet  Pennsnft  Tmr.iL  201.     In  jgnortuioe  of  thv 
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an  occupant^  of  from  four  to  eight  persons,  and  a  farm 
with  a  combined  rent  of  £50  might  have  eighteen  tenants, 
amongst  whom  the  land  waa  redivided  by  lot  each  year  or 
put  up  for  auction.  The  tenants  had  their  cotti^es  clustered 
together,  forming  what  was  called  the  farm  "  town."  The 
qnarrela  and  the  nusunderstandinga  between  these  men  were 
vicdent  and  incessant'  As  no  operation  could  begin  without 
mutual  help  with  horses,  and  oxen,  and  men,  and  common 
arrangement  as  to  crops,  they  required  all  to  be  agreed  as  to 
the  day  and  hour  of  beginning  labour,  the  times  and  mode  of 
ploughing,  sowing,  reaping.  But  aa  each  had  his  own  obstinate 
opinion  on  each  of  these  matters,  the  bickering  might  cause 
the  lapse  of  weeks  before  all  consented  to  work  together,  and 
if  possible,  to  spite  each  other.  So  jealous  were  they  of  their 
neighbours,  that  each  one  made  hia  rig  as  high  as  possible,  so 
that  none  of  the  soil  should  be  carried  to  his  neighbour's 
ground ;  and  in  consequence  that  which  accumulated  on  the 
top  was  never  stirred  deeper  than  the  shallow  ploughshare 
could  scrape ;  while  the  seed  lost  on  t^e  aides  in  harvest  was 
hardly  worth  gathering.  The  ridges — each  alternate  ridge 
having  a  different  tenant — were  usually  20  feet  wide,  and 
often  as  wide  as  40  feet,  crooked  like  a  prolonged  5,  and  very 
high.  Only  the  crown  of  the  rig,  which  was  full  of  stones, 
was  ploughed,  and  half  the  width  of  the  ridges  and  the  ground 
between  them  were  taken  up  with  huge  "  baulks  "  or  open 
spaces  filled  with  briars,  nettles,  stonee,  and  water.*  How 
could  any  waste  land  be  reclaimed  under  such  a  system  ? 
If  one  man  dared  to  cultivate  a  neglected  bit  of  ground, 
the  others  denounced  him  for  infringing  on  their  right  of 
grazing  on  the  outSelds.     How  could  he  begin  the  growing 

wigin  of  tbii  custom  (then  d«ca7iDg  in  Eugland)  In  village  conimunitiea  (which 
wen  tranaformed  into  Tillao  holdingi  in  the  Middle  Agsa)  it  wm  fancied  that  it 
u«M  for  the  purpose  of  mntoal  dsfeno*  from  th«  enemy — an  end  seonred  b;  com- 
mon interest  in  the  wa^—hdercA  of  Scotland  Cmtidertd,  1733 ;  St.  Aea.  Scot., 
Wick,  p.  26  ;  .St  Aed.,  Ajrton,  L  SI. 

'  Bobertaon'a  Svmey  1^8.  Diitrid  qf  Perththin,  p.  18. 

'  Fiailtttoii't  Swnx;/ <^  Aynhirt,  p,  41 ;  Ure'a  DrnnioTUmMAin,  p.  15  ;  Survey 
i^aon-Ain,  p.  206;  Slat.  Aret.  Scat.,  Kilwinning,  iL  ISl.  "Even  np  to  I7Ge 
in  Cljde«Ue,  near  Glasgow,  the  baulks  between  the  rigs  wen  moatlj  covered 
with  heath,  broom,  whins,  growing  among  etonea." — Brown's  UM,  t^Olatgaie, 
p.  170. 
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of  any  new  crop  ?  The  othera,  viewing  every  innovstaon  with 
the  coDtempt  which  comes  from  that  feeling  of  superiority 
which  ignorance  and  stupidity  produce,  would  refose  to  join  him. 
Having  no  lease,  he  had  no  motive  to  improve  land  which  next 
year  might  be  in  the  hands  of  another  man  to  whom  it  fell 
by  lot  He  could  not  store  hay  for  the  cattle,  because  the 
instAnt  the  harvest  was  over  the  whole  land  became  open 
pastorage  for  the  whole  township.'  Yet,  in  8[ate  of  its 
absurdity,  the  people  were  so  devoted  to  their  "  run-rig,"  or 
"  stuck-mn-way  "  plan,  that  if  twenty  fields  were  allotted  to 
twenty  farmers,  they  would  rather  have  a  twentieth  share  in 
twenty  fields  than  have  one  field  each  to  himself. 

The  cuBtoms  r^arding  times  and  seasons  for  condacting 
&nning  operations  were  of  the  most  rigid  order :  traditions  and 
nsages  had  acquired  a  sanctity  and  force  which  few  dared 
to  gainsay.  It  was  not  permissible  to  b^^  ploughing  until 
spring,  as  the  undrained  soil  was  too  wet  to  allow  of  it  earlier. 
No  farmer  would  yoke  a  plough  till  Candlemas,  and  many 
would  not  begin  till  the  10th  of  March — some  not  till  the 
20th  of  Uarch — ^having  a  profound  reverence  for  days  and 
seasons  in  agriculture,  though  an  equally  profound  horror  of 
them  in  religion.^  The  consequence  of  tliis  rule  was  that  the 
gray  oats  were  not  usually  sown  till  April,  even  up  to  the 
dose  of  the  century,  and  it  was  often  May  before  the  "  bi^  " 
or  four  rowed  barley  was  put  into  the  ground,  and  in  many 
places  the  year  had  advanced  as  far  as  the  end  of  May  or 
beginning  of  June  before  the  bere  was  sown. 

In  those  days,  when  the  soil  and  minds  of  the  fennel's 
were  equally  uncultivated,  everything  was  ruled  by  ancient 
ways.*  Greatly  they  believed  in  the  traditions  of  tiie  elders, 
which  pronounced  that  "  it  was  not  too  late  to  sow  when  the 
leaves  of  ash  cover  the  pyot's  (magpie's)  nest " — which  was 
the  month  of  June.*  They  protested  that  if  it  were  sown 
earlier  it  would  be  smothered  by  the  marigold,  wild  mustard, 

I  Pouunt's  Tanr,  it  201  ;  Bobertsou't  8ovth»m  DutricU  qf  Ptrtlukin,  p. 
118,  p.  SOB. 

■  Walker's  Htbridet  and  Highiandi,  i.  200 ;  Ura'a  Bvilterglen,  p.  180  ;  Mu- 
■tuJl'e  Agric.  of  CeTttral  Highlandt,  p.  46  ;  Follerton't  Agrie.  Ayrikira, 

»  sua.  Acct.  SooUaiid,  liv.  10,  Chirnaiao. 

•  Uinhall'B  Central  ffigManiit,  p.  40. 
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and  thiatles,  and  ereryoae  believed  that  the  seed  sown  in 
February  would  be  certainly  kiDed  by  the  frost  Accordingly, 
none  vas  put  into  the  earth  till  the  first  of  April/  and  the 
result  was  that  the  grain — and  the  worst  grain  was  carefully 
reserved  for  seed — did  not  matore  till  the  autumn  gales  set  in. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  frequently  the  ground  produced  only 
about  two  bolls  on  an  acre,  which  did  not  repay  the  time  and 
labour. 


in 

With  a  system  bo  atrocious,  with  land  uncleaned,  unlimed 
munanured,  oudrained,  it  frequently  happened  that  the  yield 
could  not  feed  the  inhabitants  of  the  disbiot,  and  men  renting 
from  forty  to  a  hundred  acres  needed  to  buy  meal  for  their 
fiunilies.  In  consequence  of  the  bulk  of  their  crops  consisting 
of  only  gray  oats,  when  meal  failed  them — which  always 
happened  when  bad  seasons  oame — the  people  were  in 
destitution  and  despair.  In  soch  straits  the  town-folk  were 
reduced  to  the  sparest  lations,  and  ooantiy  people  bled  the  half- 
starved  cattle  to  mix  the  blood  with  a  little  meal — &  practice 
which  in  many  quarters  began  in  dire  necessity  and  was  con- 
tinued as  a  matter  of  taste.' 

The  people  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  seasons ;  for  if  their 
oats  were  destroyed  or  barley  blighted — their  only  two  products 
— they  had  nothing  else  to  live  upon — for  pease,  though  grown 
only  supplied  a  little  meal :  a  week  of  rain,  a  night  of  storm,  a 
prematore  frost  or  snow,  might  reduce  them  to  the  point  of 
starvation.  This  helplessness  fostered  in  thero  a  sense  of  awe 
and  dependence  on  Providence,  which  gave  a  peculiar  power  to 

>  Biunll'B  Haigt  i^  B»menyd»,  p.  181 ;  Ure'i  DianiartmuKirt,  viL  180. 

*  Fullwton's  Agrie.  1/  Avnhin,  p.  8,  "  During  tiieM  tunsi  whao  potatoM 
ware  not  ganeraUj  niwl  in  the  ooontrr,  there  vm  for  tlie  noit  part  s  grwt 
M«Tci^  oT  food,  bordsnng  on  fiuuine ;  for  the  atemrtiy  of  Kii^ondbright  knd 
eoanty  of  Dumfries  there  wu  not  u  muih  riatukl  m  «w  atomuj  tot  aui^ljing 
the  inhabitantB  ;  and  tha  chief  put  of  what  waa  required  for  the  parpoee  was 
brooght  from  the  Mndbank*  of  Bafc  on  tombling  carta  on  WednsadaTS,  and 
when  the  waten  roae  by  leaaon  of  apatea,  and  then  being  no  bridges,  eo  the  oarta 
oonld  not  ooma  with  the  meat  I  have  Men  the  tntdeeman'a  wiree  in  the  itreeti 
of  DumlHea  crying  beoanae  there  waa  none  to  get" — Latter  of  Maxwell  g( 
Uunohea,  referring  to  1736-1736,  in  Murray's  Lit.  BUL  Oall^uiay,  p.  838. 
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ministers,  whose  voice  in  prayer  could  stay  the  fury  of  the 
elemente  and  dispel  the  witbeiing  "  baar  "  and  miBt  over  the 
marshy  soil,  and  make  the  sun  break  forth.  It  was  quite  a 
common  experience,  when  the  snow  was  drifting  over  the  wild 
moois,  and  the  people  were  in  dismay  with  only  a  few  days* 
food  for  their  cattle,  that  the  minister  wrestling  in  prayer 
seemed  to  avert  the  impending  ruin.  In  such  a  period,  Mr. 
Thomaa  Boston,  in  the  bleak  parish  of  Ettrick,  records :  "  The 
Lord  was  with  us  in  praying  and  preaching  from  Joel  L  18, 
'  Now  do  the  beasts  groan,  etc.'  ^  The  Lord  graciously  heard 
oar  prayers.  The  morrow  was  no  ill  day ;  but  on  the  Friday 
the  thaw  came  by  a  west  wind."  Unfortunately,  piety  did  not 
uproot  the  inveterate  sluggishness  of  farmer  and  labourer :  it 
seemed  rather  to  dignify  dirt  and  to  consecrate  laziness.  The 
people  believed  that  disease  was  due  to  the  hand  of  Qod,  instead 
of  being  due  to  the  want  of  using  their  own  hands.*  They 
held  that  every  season  of  dearth  was  owing  to  Providence 
rather  than  to  their  own  improvidence  They  protested  that 
weeds  were  a  consequence  of  Adam's  fall,  and  that  to  remove 
docks,  wild  mustard,  and  nettles  was  to  undo  tiie  divine 
curse.  They  threshed  the  com  with  the  ilail,  and  winnowed 
it  by  throwing  it  up  in  the  air,  rather  than  use  the  out- 
landish fanners  which  Meikle  had  set  up  in  1710;  because 
"  it  was  making  Devil's  wind,"  contravened  Scripture,  which 
said,  "  The  wind  bloweth  where  it  liateth,"  and  took  the 
"  power  out  o'  the  hands  o'  the  Almichty."  The  ancient  mills 
for  grinding  oats,  it  was  believed,  had  been  piously  placed  by 
their  forefathers  where  they  could  be  worked  according  to  God's 
order,  without  artificially  embanking  the  water  or  turning  it 
from  its  natural  course,  which  would  be  sinful :  Providence 
ordained  the  site,  man  had  only  to  discover  it.  Pious  feeling 
gave  rise  to  one  conviction  finer  than  those  prejudices — the 
belief  that  it  was  wrong  to  gather  and  glean  too  exactly  all 
the  ears  of  com  in  fields,  because  birds  should  be  fed  as  well 
as  man,  and  some  of  the  bounty  of  Providence  should  be  left 
for  the  fowls  of  the  air.' 


•  Ura'g  Uia.  4  BulheryUn ;  Ura'a  Scut  Kilbridt,  1703,  p.  198. 
■  Gtegor's  Folk-Xore  a/NortA-Baat  of  Scat.,  p.  IftS. 
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In  other  waye  religious  feelings  and  Christiitu  ordinances 
ministered  to  idleness,  fostered  prejudice,  and  depressed  and 
hampered  agriculture.  When  "sacramental  seasonB"  came 
round  and  set  in  with  their  usual  severity,  the  workpeople 
would  sometimes  attend  four  or  six  communions  in  succession  in 
surroonding  pansbea  This  indeed  was  a  right  they  claimed 
by  compact  as  well  as  a  privilege.  They  trudged  over  moor 
and  mountain,  over  bogs  and  streams,  to  any  parish  where 
communion  was  to  be  celebrated  under  a  popular  minister 
beloved  on  the  "  Occasions,"  as  the  communions  were  called,  till 
a  place  with  a  normal  population  of  400  was  seething  with 
a  crowd  of  2000.  They  stayed  in  the  parish  in  bama, 
or  byres,  or  lay  in  open  air  from  Thursday  till  Tuesday, 
attending  the  "preachings."  Farmers  were  obliged  to  kill 
sheep  for  the  ministers ;  to  supply  oatmeal  to  feed  the  hungry 
oommunicante ;  to  get  straw  to  furnish  beds  for  tiie  strangers, 
and  food  for  their  horaea — no  light  task  when  there  was 
scarcely  grain  enough  for  their  own  families  or  straw  enough 
for  their  own  cattle.^  Often  the  Kirk -Sessions  mat  in 
prayer  and  perplexity  as  to  how  to  supply  this  multitude,  on 
whom  they  had  pity,  when  they  had  so  few  "  viveiB "  for 
themselves.  A  popular  gospel  preacher  was  a  most  expensive 
parochial  luxury,  for  he  attracted  crowds  who  consumed  their 
victuals.  These  protracted  holy  days  and  holy  fairs  encouraged 
men  and  women  to  desert  their  fields  and  their  fiarm  duties  at 
the  most  critical  periods  of  the  year ;  leaving  their  crops  to  run 

>  Hr.  Thomu  Boston  in  17S1  hu  777  oonmiimiauilB  iX  hia  Momnent  in 
Etlriok:  "Than  Are  nine  ■con  Btrangen  »t  Uidgehop;  four  icore  of  thun 
W.  Blaik  entartainsd,  tufing  b«fore  baked  Cor  them  h&lf  x  ball  of  uimI  Tor 
bitad,  botvht  4i.  8d.  wortb  of  broad,  and  killed  3  lamba  and  mads  30  bed*.'' 
Another  ■nmiiwr :  "ThepaoplebeingatintedforTiataal  to  entertain  tbeirfamiliee 
1  Mold  not  find  It  in  my  heart  to  bnrden  tham  through  Btrangen  reaorting  to 
them  in  anch  nnnmen.  When  it  iraa  ooniidared  in  the  Seeoion  before  the  sum- 
■no'  cMue  In,  It  wm  deolarad  then  wonld  not  be  ha;  or  straw  to  make  beda  for 
the  itrangen,  whieh  tonched  ma  to  the  heart  on  their  aocount." — Mrmoirt. 
On  another  oocaakm  he  nlatea  that  befora  the  oommnnion  "  Satan  Btirred  up  the 
spirit  of  eoma  neighbonn  againet  me  and  my  works,  appnhending  ttiat  then 
would  be  a  great  gathering,  whareb;  the  oom  would  ■uffei."  At  Creaab,  in 
Bntharlaod,  1714,  the  people  attended  in  anob  nnmbsn,  eren  going  CO  milia  to 
commDnion,  that  the  introdactioii  of  atrangan  becune  ao  botdenaeme  to  the 
pariihionera  that  the  miniatera  were  indnced  to  have  the  oonuaani<m  only  eTWj 
two  jeui.— 8cott'e  foKJ  Eix^*.,  part  t.  p.  334. 
11 
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risk  from  all  ravages  of  ill  weather.  Such  devout  exercises 
certainlj  did  not  conduce  to  agricultural  pK^ress  and  intelU* 
genoe :  they  made  the  people  much  poorer,  if  more  pious.' 


IV 

The  rental  of  the  land  was  paid  chiefly  in  kind,  and  was 
exacted  in  ingeniously  vexatious  ways.  Partly  as  a  cause  of 
this  practice,  and  partly  as  a  consequence  of  it,  money  was 
extremely  scarce  in  Scotland  amongst  every  class.*  An  estate 
of  £300  yearly  rental  would  often  have  only  £40  paid  in 
money,  and  that  in  silver,  for  no  gold  was  to  be  seen ;  the  rest 
was  paid  in  so  many  bolls  of  meal,  so  many  sheep,  hens,  and 
^^,  butter,  and  cheese,  besides  so  many  days'  ploughing  and 
reaping.  In  Caithness  it  was  partly  paid  in  "cazzies"  or 
baskets  for  carryii^  food,  ropes  for  drawing  ploughs,  and 
heather  tethers  for  thatching.  The  result  of  this  method 
of  payment  was  that  money  was  too  rare  with  lairds,  and 
provisions  were  too  copious.  This  led  to  prodigality,  waste, 
and  debt  Landlords  required  huge  granaries  to  store  their 
rents  "in  kind,"  and  ministers  had  large  gimals  to  contain 
their  stipends ;  *  and  it  is  evident  that  the  massive  hospitality 
rife  amongst  the  landed  gentry  of  olden  times  was  greatly 

>  "  I  hsTe  USD, "  says  a  shnwd  obaerrei,  ' '  ftboTe  3000  pacpls  aa  one  of  thoa* 
oocwanB,  bat  rapponjig  that  one  with  uiothei  then  are  only  1600,  ud  th»t 
euh  of  tham  might  asm  ed.  ■  daj,  evsiy  B&arAment  by  Its  three  idle  daja  vill 
ooBt  the  ooantrj  about  £112  iterling,  not  including  the  days  that  they,  living  at 
■  great  diitanoe,  mnat  lose  in  oomiDg  and  going,  and  the  loeses  the  Tanner  muit 
anstain  when  ocotision  happeni  in  the  hay  harreet  or  aeed  time,  the  men  of  bnai- 
nesB  iriieu  they  obanoe  to  fall  on  meroit  days,  or  the  tradearoan  when  any  parttonlar 
piece  of  work  reqnirag  diipatch.  Now,  mppoting  the  saoranient  only  admfnia- 
terad  twioe  a  year  in  all  our  ohnrchea,  those  ocouioni,  ai  thay  are  at  pronnt 
managed,  will  ooat  Scotland  about  £226,000  aterlg.,  an  immenaa  sum  for  aeinioiis." 
—Lmtr s^ BladctmUKlo  MwM^r  amdSd^in,  Lond.  I7G0. 

'  8aa  lent*  of  forfeited  eatatea  in  Uurraj'a  York  Buttdtngi  Co.  "  Bental  of 
Loohnew  aatate,  1794.— Doudonnia  lands  paid  £lli3:S|  iilTer  rent,  3  bolls 
meal,  2  bolli  baat,  1  wether,  I  lamb,  1  atone  butter  {rental  in  1802  waa  £292). 
Anohnotroch  iann  paid  £6:  II  :11  aU*ar  rent,2bollB  meat,  2boI]abaar,  1  lamb, 
3  i^ttartva  bnttar,  12  abickani  (rental  in  1B63  waa  £106)".— Htregitam  3h»rifft 
Iff  OdUoway,  p.  638.  On  Eirklanda,  in  Strathblane,  in  1728  there  ware  11  tenanta 
who  paid  £U3  Soota,  8  boUa  meal,  9  hena,  1  doten  oapons,  28  daja'  ehaaring.— 
Qathiie-ftntth'a  StraOMoM,  p.  817. 

'  At  Inland  Lord  Abaideen  had  a  girnal  to  hold  000  bolla. 
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owing  to  those  inconvenient  superabundant  supplies  of  grain, 
mutton,  poultry,  and  fish,  Stewart  of  Appin  ^  was  said  to 
have  received  in  rent  an  ox  for  every  we^,  a  goat  or  sheep 
tor  every  day  of  the  year,  while  he  had  fowls,  cheese,  eggs, 
past  all  reckoning.  It  was  a  relief,  therefore,  for  such  pro- 
prietors to  dispense  them  to  the  gueets  that  filled  their  hooBea 
and  emptied  their  larders. 

The  ezaotions  to  which  tenants  were  subjected  were  hard 
to  bear.  Whatever  the  season  waa,  "  kain  "  *  ^gs  and  fowls 
must  he  sent  to  Haa  "  big  house,"  every  e^  being  cautiously 
examined  by  the  lady,  who  measured  them  with  rings  of  different 
sizes,' — those  that  passed  the  first  being  reckoned  twelve  to 
the  dozen ;  but  fifteen  of  the  second  size  and  eighteen  of  the  third 
were  required  to  count  as  a  dozen.  The  poor  tenant,  therefore, 
was  compelled  to  keep  a  great  stock  of  midden  fowls  which  ate 
up  his  meagre  crops  and  grain.*  Sut  &r  worse  to  endure  were 
tiie  demands  on  the  time  and  labour  of  the  farmers,  which  were 
exacted  as  "  onBtoms."  They  remind  us  of  the  oppressions  and 
exactions  home  l^  the  peasants  of  France  under  the  aneien 
rigime,  which  stirred  the  fury  of  the  people  against  the  noUene. 
Indeod,  the  burdens  and  eorviea  under  stay-at-home  lairds  were 
hardly  less  harassing,  if  they  were  more  tolerable,  than  those 
under  absentee  nobles.  One  of  the  worst  hardships  was  con- 
nected with  multures  or  grindings.  Almost  all  the  land  was 
"  thirlled  "  or  "  astricted  "  to  partJcolar  mills  on  the  estate  by 
old  feudal  rights.'  Every  particle  of  grain  must  be  taken  to 
these  mills  except  the  seed  com ;  and  for  his  due  the  miller 
exacted  every  eleventh  peck,  and  in  some  places,  such  as 
Dumfriesshire  and  Ross-shire,  every  eighth  peck,  whether  the 
grain  was  ground  by  him  or  not,  while  the  servant  took  as 
"  knaveship  "  a  fbrpit  (one-fourth  of  a  peck)  out  of  every  boll. 
Some  of  the  old  astricted  mills  were  placed  on  streams  which 

>  StcnraTfi  3t^Aa  of  EigUatult,  i.  48. 

*  "  Esin, "  ttom  the  Tnoch  cmi. 

*  Wight^i  Prantt  SlaU  <if  Biufinniry,  it.  p.  5S. 

*  In  Mme  diitricti  at  the  begmnii^  of  the  OBntarj  the  landlord  »w  alw 
•Qtftled,  under  feudal  priTJlegei,  to  take  the  herisl  hone,  or  beat  ox,  or  other 
article  of  Talne,  froin  the  widow  of  the  tenant.— i/eraittary  Shtryffii,  p.  fiI9. 

'  ^grie.  ^  Btiti-A(r*,  p.  12S ;  Brjoe.Jobn<b>ne'a  Agrie.  of  DftiafTiaAiTt^ 
pp.  88106. 
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drie^  up  in  aummer,  and  if  the  fanner,  not  being  able  to  wut 
till  the  rain  came  to  move  the  wheel,  sent  his  grain  to  another 
mill  which  was  working,  he  paid  two  multures — one  to  the  mill 
which  ground  his  com,  and  another  to  the  "  thirlled  "  mill  which 
could  wA  grind  it*  If  the  poor  man  ventured  to  sell  his  oate 
unground  he  was  prosecuted  for  depriving  the  miUer  of  his  du& 
If  the  air  was  too  calm  to  drive  the  windmill,  too  frosty,  or  too 
wet,  the  grain  was  kept  in  the  mill  bo  long  that  it  was  destroyed 
by  the  vermin.  What  made  these  rules  almost  unbearable  was 
the  insolence  and  n^ligence  of  the  millers,  against  whom  popular 
dislike  and  suspicion  were  inveterate.  Hod  they  not  side-sleeves 
to  secrete  furtive  extracts  of  meal  I '  Had  they  not  small 
pokes  hung  to  receive  further  snatches  of  grain  from  their 
reluctant  customers  ?  Had  they  not  unstamped  measuree  of 
dubiona  accuracy  to  measure  their  dues  7  So  the  people  in 
their  anger  hinted.  The  miller  could  demand  on  solemn  oath 
a  statement  of  every  pea  and  barley  com  given  to  the  horses  or 
dropped  to  the  hens. 

It  nught  be  Buppoaed  that  a  system  so  iniquitous  could  not 
long  survive  the  rise  of  prosperity  and  pn^ress  of  independ- 
ence in  Scotland  after  the  middle  of  the  century ;  yet  in  many 
places  such  restrictions  continued  till  its  closa  An  authority, 
writing  in  1795,*  declares  that  "  what  with  want  of  water  at 
one  time  and  want  of  wind  at  another,  I  have  known  instances 
of  these  persons  being  forced  to  travel  to  a  distance  of  three 
miles  to  a  mill  three  or  four  times  over,  \a  be  employed  a 
whole  week  for  grinding  half-a-dozen  bolls  of  meal  In 
short,  there  is  not  in  this  island  such  a  complete  remain  of 
feudal  despotism  as  in  the  practice  respecting  nulls  in  Aberdeen- 
shire. I  have  seen  poor  farmers  by  vexation  and  despair 
reduced  to  tears  to  supplicate  from  the  miller  what  they  ought 
to  have  demanded  from  him."  *  Besides  all  these  ohhgations 
to  the  miller,  the  formers  were  farther  bound  to  drive  material 
for  repairing  the  mill,  to  thatch  it,  to  csny  mill-stones  for  it, 

>.  tJre'a  DmiibairUmtKirt,  p.  102  ;  Ayrin.  qf  Hms-iAiri,  p.  1£1. 

»  Farith  0/  ShoOi,  p.  221  j  Slat.  Attt.  Seat.,  i».  216.  The  "miller"  ii  ■ 
[iToapeioiu  dbaraotar  in  old  Soota  longs :  tuch  u  "0  merry  ]t  the  maid  tli&t 
nurtiet  tbe  miller."  *  BobertMD'e  AgrU.  ttf  Abenitauhire,  p.  48. 

*  Johuatone'i  Agrie.  nf  Dun^i-iaMrt,  Appendix  iS  j  WebaUr'a  Agrie.  t^ 
Oatloieay,  p.  S7. 
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and  to  dean  the  mill-lead,  half  a  mile  long,  which  the  miller'a 
own  cattle  had  broken  down. 

Yet  more  burdens  were  laid  upon  the  fu-mere'  shoulders — 
irksome  services  which  the^  had  to  render  to  the  landlord. 
They  bad  to  till,  to  manure,  to  sow,  and  to  reap  his  infield,  to 
oart  peat  for  his  fires,  to  thatch  part  of  his  houses,  to  supply 
"  Simmons  "  or  straw  and  heather  ropes  for  foetening  bis  roofs 
and  stacks,  and  at  tiie  moat  critical  moment  of  their  own 
barresting  they  might  be  called  away  with  their  men  and  oxen 
to  render  t^eir  allotted  number  of  days'  shearing  or  "  leading 
in  "  for  the  laird.  After  all  these  exasperating  demands  npon 
bis  time  and  earnings  the  farmer  rarely  looked  for  profits 
from  bis  bnsbandry — only  enough  to  exist  upon.  All  his 
produce  went,  according  to  the  bitter  saying,  into  three  Bhares : 
"  Ane  to  saw,  ane  to  gnaw,  and  ane  to  pay  the  laird  witha*." ' 

While  the  tenants  were  poor  and  oppressed — yet  less  by 
tyranny  of  superiors  than  by  the  tyranny  of  custom — the 
landowners  themselves  were  deplorably  poor  and  needy ;  for 
being  paid  chiefly  in  kind,  they  had  little  silver  to  spend; 
their  incomes  were  small,  owing  to  the  miserable  condition  of 
farming;  and  the  smallneas  of  their  incomes  in  turn  prevented 
their  developing  industry,  adoptii^  new  methods,  and  improv- 
ii^  their  properties,  however  they  might  desire  it  The  laiid 
had  no  credit  on  which  to  raise  funds ;  *  he  could  not  get  a  loan 
of  even  the  smalleet  sum,  unless  he  got  several  other  lairds 
or  men  of  substaDce  to  become  aecurity  for  him ;  be  could 
only  obtain  loans  on  "  wadset " — a  1^^  arrangement  which 
put  estates  in  pawn,  binding  the  owner  to  surrender  his 
property  if  he  could  not  meet  tjie  lender's  claims  on  a  specified 
datet  In  the  dearth  of  money  it  was  not  unusual  for  a 
gentleman  to  assign  to  another  the  debts  which  were  due  to 
him,  80  that  bills  and  bonds  in  default  of  money  became 
re^lar  paper  currency.  On  other  occasions  the  grain  stored 
in  the  gimals  was  ^ven  in  payment  of  other  goods,  and  the 
tradesmen  were  paid  in  so  many  firlots  oats  and  barley,  ovring 
to  dearth  of  coin.*     For  the  same  reason  in  the  Highlands 

>  sua.  AtO.  StoL,  Beodochy. 

'  FuHuton's  yf ffTic.  o/Ayrshirt. 

>  £i»lc  nf  aiaviU,  SeottUh  Hist.  Society,  i>.  M  ;  Farmer't  Mag.  18M. 
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there  was  only  a  trade  by  barter,  and  in  districta  in  the 
Lowlands,  it  is  said,  masters  paid  their  Dailmakers  in  n&iU, 
and  they  in  turn  bartered  them  for  bread  or  drink  at  tiie 
ale-house.' 

The  want  of  enterprise,  the  persistence  in  inveterate  ways, 
and  the  relaotanoe  to  improve  the  soil  and  redaim  waste  land, 
or  to  enclose,  was  excused  and  explained  by  some  fiumera  in 
those  days  by  the  taab  that,  having  no  leases,  tiiey  might  be 
turned  out  of  their  land  any  year,  or  their  rents  might  be 
raised  the  moment  they  had  by  their  exertions  and  outlay  im- 
proved tiie  ground.'  In  East  Lothian,  where  the  leases  had 
been  inbroduced  about  the  b^inning  of  the  century  amongst 
an  enterprising  doss,'  and  under  an  enterprising  laird,  there 
had  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the  farming,  greater 
activity,  and  more  experiments  with  turnips  and  other  produce. 
But  the  hesitation  to  alter  old  methods  was  less  due  to  want 
of  security  of  reaping  the  (ruit  of  their  labour,  than  to 
prejudice,  indolence,  and  obstinacy  in  retaining  old  and  easy 
customs. 

There  was  nothing  which  hindered  ogricoltural  progress 
more  than  the  difficulty  of  communication  and  conveyance 
between  forms  and  towns  for  markets  and  seaports.  The 
produce  was  carried  in  sacks  on  horseback,  or  in  later  years 
on  tumbrils,  which  were  sledges  on  tumbling  wheels  of  solid 
wood  revolving  with  the  wooden  axle-trees.*  These  vehicles, 
in  the  north,  were  so  small  that  in  a  narrow  pass^  the 
carter  could  lift  them,  for  they  held  little  more  tiian  a  wheel- 
barrow, though  they  suited  the  meagre,  thistle-fed  beasts  that 
draped  them.  They  had  wheels  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter, 
made  of  three  pieces  of  wood  pinned  together  like  the  lid  of 
a  butter  firkin,  which  quickly  wore  out,  and  became  utterly 
shapeless.    Yet  even  these  modes  of  conveyance  were  a  triumph 

>  Smith'!  WtaUh  ofNaUoM,  bk.  L  ohap.  It. 

*  F.  IM,  HwibiMdry  AntUomittd,  by  Ju.  DonaldMii,  1697— the  Bnt  boob  on 
hnibuidTy  publiabad  in  Sootltod ;  Sttayon  H'ayandUtantofBneioting,  17SB. 

*  One  of  the  fint  to  IntrodDca  loMes  wu  Adun  Oockbqra  ot  OnniBton,  Lord 
Jiutica - Cletk  in  1098,  utd  hi«  son  John — odled  the  "Father  of  SoottioL 
Haabuidry,"  oontiaaed  and  extended  this  amngement  with  Tesnlts  strikingly 
ni.!(M»sruI.— PariTur'i  itag.  170J  ;  Hepburn's  Agrie.  of  Slut  Lothian. 

*  Burt's  Ltlt4rt,  I.  18  ;  Tour  thtv'  Britain,  iv.  18. 
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of  mechanism  when  the  century  was  fonng.  Carts  were  a 
later  institation,*  and  when  in  1723  one  carried  a  tiny  load  of 
coals  frtnn  East  Kilbride  to  Camboslang, "  crowds  of  people^"  it 
is  recorded,  "  went  out  to  see  the  woDderful  machine ;  they 
looked  with  surprise  and  returned  with  aetonishment."  Yet  in 
many  parts  of  the  Lowlands  they  did  not  come  into  common 
use  until  1760 ;  while  in  the  northern  districts  sledges  and 
creels,  borne  on  the  hacks  of  women,  were  employed  to  the 
end  of  the  centuiy. 

However  admirable  the  invention  was  seen  to  be,  it  was  of 
no  practical  use  as  long  as  the  roads  were  so  bad  that  carts 
could  not  be  driven  in  them.'  In  driest  weather  h^hways 
were  unfit  for  curiages,  and  in  wet  weather  were  almost  im- 
passable even  by  horses — deep  rute  of  mire,  covered  with  big 
stones,  now  winding  up  heights,  now  z^-zagging  down  steep 
hills,  to  avoid  the  swamps  and  hogs.  It  was  this  hazardous 
state  of  paths  and  highways  which  obliged  judges  to  "ride 
on  circuit " ;  and  this  practice,  which  was  begun  as  a  physical 
oecessi^,  was  conservatively  continued  as  a  most  dignified  habit; 
so*  that  in  1744  Lord  Dud  resigned  his  jut^eship  because  be 
was  no  longer  able  to  rida  It  was  therefore  needless  to 
introduce  carts  till  the  tracks  were  fit  for  them,  seeing  that  on 
their  first  employment  the  drivers  required  to  carry  spades  to 
fill  up  the  ruts  and  holes  to  allow  them  to  advance  a  hundred 
yards.  When  Lord  Cathcart,  so  late  as  1753,  ofTered  carts  to 
his  tenants  in  Ayrshire,  the  roads  were  so  execrable  tjiat  few 
accepted  them  as  a  gift. 

By  statute,  &om  1719,  able-bodied  men  in  every  district 
were  enjoined  to  give  six  days'  labour  in  improving  the  high- 
ways— hence  called  "  Statute  Labour  roads " ;  but  this  Act 
was  quietly  ignored,  and  in  most  places  the  utmost  efibrt 
made  was  a  few  hours'  grudging  labour  on  what  was  called 
"  Parish  road  day,"  *  when  the  male  inhabitants  turned  out  for 

■  Ora'a  fuUwjrbn  imd  EaA  Kilbridt,  p.  187. 

'  The  earta  used  abont  1780  vera  wboll;  nude  of  biich  vithont  U17  Iron, 
Mating  Ss.  8d.  in  NsirnBhirA.  A  Darmef  in  1748  got  two  carts  for  7s.,  "  whfcb 
will  give  a'  notion  of  tho  qnalfty,  aeeing  that  in  1800  a  oart  co«t  £10."— 
"HnabandTf  of  Forfanhire,"  Fartner'i  Mag.,  F«b.  and  Hay  1800. 

■  Kanuaj's  SeoOand  and  ScoUmmt,  i.  8S. 

'  Campbell's  Balmtritu>  aiul  ilt  JtUy,  p.  2ia 
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their  perfunctory  and  meCTectaal  task.  The  famous  efTorta  of 
Geaeral  Wade,  begun  in  1726,  only  affected  260  milea  of  the 
main  Highland  routes ;  when,  however,  the  marvellons  change 
enabled  Burt  in  1V39'  to  rejoice  that  he  travelled  roads 
"  smooth  aa  Conatitation  Hill,"  which  a  few  yeaiB  before  were 
dangeroQS  from  stones  and  deep  ruts  in  dry  weather,  and 
became  hopeless  boga  or  brawling  watercourses  in  rain.'  Yet 
the  Highlanders  ai^ly  grumbled  at  the  change ;  complaining 
bitterly  that  the  gravel  wore  away  the  nnshod  horses'  hoofe, 
which  hitherto  had  gone  so  lightly  over  the  apringy  heather, 
while  there  was  not  a  foige  to  make  or  mend  a  shoe  within 
gfVy  miles. 

So  long  aa  the  roads  continued  in  this  miserable  state 
carts,  it  is  evident,  were  of  no  avail,  and  everything  was  carried 
on  the  backs  of  horses.  Fanners  could  only  convey  tiieir 
oats  and  barley  to  market  at  the  tardy  rate  of  one  boll  a  day 
on  horseback.'  In  the  Lowlands  it  was  a  hard  day's  work  for 
a  horse  to  carry  from  a  pit  four  miles  off  a  load  of  two  cwts. 
of  coal  in  sacka  Even  in  &e  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh, 
about  17S0,  farmers  conveyed  on  hoisebock  their  trusses  of 
hay  and  straw  to  town,  returning  with  their  bags  full  of  coaL 

Nothing  wrought  so  remarkable  a  change  in  civilising  the 
country,  in  developing  its  trade,  and  improving  the  social  and 
industrial  condition  of  the  people,  as  the  Turnpike  Road  Act 
of  1761.  Before  many  years  passed  by  the  public  roads 
became  smooth  and  easy ;  produce  was  conveyed  to  markets 
at  a  tenth  of  the  former  cost  and  in  a  tenth  of  the  former 
time ;  and  a  com^Jete  revolution  was  made — as  we  shall  aiW- 
warda  see — in  tiie  whole  economical  condition  of  the  land. 

>  LOitn^rtm  Ot*  North,  li 

''  Wa  miut  remeniber  that  in  nun;  p«rb  of  Engluid  ro&dt  between  Urge 
tomu  were  in  acarcel;  better  eUta.     See  Arthur  Yonng'e  Polilieal  Farmer. 

*  Hepbnm'e  Agric.  p.  GO:  "Hones  nldom  carried  more  ttuu  kbout  tl 
flrlots  or  wheat  or  of  pease;  about  a  boll  of  barley,  or  E  Grlots  of  oala." 
Hepbnm'a  Agrie.  efS.  LotAi/tn,  p.  151,  1794  :  Even  to  thii  day  a  'load'  of 
meal  means  2  bolls,  a  'load'  of  coals  S  owts.,  a  'load'  of  Btraw  11  atones  or  3 
owts. — being  the  amonnt  that  could  be  carried  in  tbeae  old  times." 
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Every  improvement  was  elow  and  obstinately  resisted  by 
an  impecuoioua  gentry  and  a  lethargic  and  timid  tenantry. 

Few  things  had  struck  Engliab  travellers  for  generations 
with  more  sniprise  than  the  open,  unendoBed,  hedgeless  land- 
scape, vith  immense  expanses  of  bleak,  waste  land.  There 
were,  in  fact,  no  enclosures  except  round  the  gardens  of 
gentlemen's  houses  in  the  early  part  of  the  century ;  farms 
and  fields  were  left  entirely  exposed,  over  which  man  and 
beast  could  wander  at  their  wilL  It  can  easily  be  imagined 
how  dreary,  dismal,  and  monotouoaa  must  have  been  the 
scenery,  without  wall,  or  hedge,  or  tree,  and  not  a  bush  beyond 
a  whin  to  give  variety  to  the  view  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach.  The  early  attempts  of  enterprising  landlords  about 
1715  to  enclose  the  land  encountered  determined  opposition: 
the  people  were  indignant  at  their  right  of  pasturing  their 
ctittle  on  other  men's  ground  being  grossly  infringed ;  farmers 
were  suspicions  of  their  rents  being  raised ;  labourers  were 
excited  at  the  prospect  of  their  occupation  as  herds  being 
endangered.  Meanwhile  alarmists  declared  that  hedges  would 
harbour  birds  which  would  utterly  devour  their  grain,  and 
that  "  they  would  prevent  the  circulation  of  the  air  necesBary 
to  winnow  the  grain  for  the  harvest"  * 

Motives  of  all  complexions,  theories  of  all  sorts,  combined 
to  raise  opposition  to  the  building  of  a  dyke  or  the  planting  of 
a  hedge.  The  rebellion  of  1716  had  left  the  country  people, 
especially  in  the  south,  unruly  and  unsettled,  and  an  unquiet 
spirit  quickly  showed  iteelf  against  landlords  who  resolved  to 
enclose  their  lands  and  stock  ^em  with  black  cattla  Tenants 
were  turned  out  of  their  holdings,  shepherds  were  deprived  of 
their  occupation.  In  1725  large  bands  of  men  and  women 
attacked  the  newly-reared  enclosures  in  Galloway.  Armed 
wiUi  pitchforks  and  stakes,  they  set  forth  at  night  to  spoil  and 
overturn  the  dykes,  and  whenever  the  leaders  raised  their  cry, 
"  Ower  wi'  it,"  down  went  the  walls  into  a  heap  of  stones  amidst 
1  iHfiit.  ^«:(.5eol.,Elijiid,  It.  181,  Kilipmdia,  W.  282;  Uorcr'i  Ji«rf  Jeemm^ 
p.  ».  /  -  I 
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exulting  shouts.  Other  bands  went  as  "  hoi^hers  "  to  maim 
and  destroy  the  catUe  of  the  lai^er  tenants  who  fovoated  the 
loathed  encloeores.  To  stay  the  riots,  the  military  were  called 
out  and  the  dergy  were  called  in.  The  General  Assembly 
ordered  warnings  to  he  given  from  the  pulpits  gainst  the 
levelling  practices  of  these  districts.  Many  were  imprisoned, 
some  wero  transported;  bnt  diough  order  was  restored,  the 
prejudices  of  the  people  remained  stubborn  and  violent,  and 
the  making  of  endosures  by  hedge  or  dyke  received  a  check 
for  a  generation. 

In  1740  there  came  a  disastrons  dearth  in  the  land:  the 
seasons,  so  inclement,  had  spoiled  the  crops ;  the  winter,  so 
severe,  destroyed  the  cattle  in  their  thousands ;  in  many 
districts  the  people  were  starving,  eager  to  feed  on  rubbish 
and  weeds  and  snails,  and  many  died  of  hunger.  It  had  been 
as  keen  a  frost  in  EngUnd  as  in  all  the  north  of  Europe,  in 
the  memorable  January  when  the  lliamee,  being  &ozen  over 
for  many  feet,  a  fair  was  held  and  shows  performed  to  multi- 
tudes i  when  in  the  Newcastle  pits  the  men  in  deep  mines 
needed  fire  to  keep  themselves  worm ;  and  people  perished  of 
cold  in  the  fields  and  streets,  and  wild  beasts  died  in  vast 
numbers.  But,  while  in  Scotland  cattle  died  by  thousands 
every  winter,  and  in  severe  seasons  one-half  or  a  third  of  the 
tlocks  and  herds  were  lost,  in  England,  throughout  the  hardest 
winter,  even  such  as  1740,  the  cattle  lived  unscathed.  The 
remarkable  difference  between  the  two  conntriea  was  not  due 
to  difference  in  climate,  bat  to  the  &ct  that  in  the  south 
there  was  ample  food  for  the  cattle,  and  in  the  north  there  was 
not  Tn  England,  by  better  cultivation,  the  land  was  more 
productive ;  there  was  hay,  there  were  artificial  grasses,  produc- 
ing three  times  the  quantity  of  natural  grasses;  and,  since 
1716,  turnips  had  been  introduced  into  fields,  yielding  pro- 
vender in  abundance.  In  Scotland,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
was  little  grass  in  summer,  save  some,  rank  and  coarse,  growing 
in  hollows ;  and  as  there  was  no  hay  to  store  in  winter,  there 
was  only  straw  and  mashed  whins  to  feed  them  with.'     So 

>  "  Hare,"  writes  Lord  Leven  from  Malrille  Cutle,  "  wb  havs  no  gnu  »t 
til ;  if  we  have  no  change  of  weather  the  people  mnit  starve.  The  poor 
DreatQTsa  in  tlis  neiKhbourhooil  coiue  here  begging  leave  to  pall  nettlea  abont 
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early  as  1 7  0  8  Lord  Haddington  bad  sown  rye  grass  and  clover, 
bat  these  met  with  litUe  ftiTour  &om  farmers  who  even 
in  the  middle  of  the  oeuttuy  despised  them  as  "  English  weeds," 
which  no  self-respeotmg  beast  would  eat.  It  was  not  till  the 
middle  of  the  century  that  the  more  enterprising  tenantry 
cnltivated  artificial  grasses  in  rotation  with  grain ;  at  whicii 
spectacle  the  veterans  pronounced  "  that  it  was  a  sb&me  to  see 
beasts'  meat  growing  where  man's  meat  should  grow." ' 

Although  introduced  into  England  fimm  Holland  for  field 
cultivation  in  1716,*  turnips  were  only  sown  by  two  or  three 
energetic  proprietors  before  1739,  and  being  sown  in  littJe 
patches  broadcast,  and  never  hoed,  they  naturally  failed.  Great 
ezdtement  was  caosed  about  Melrose  in  1747  by  the  rumour 
that  a  new  strange  vegetable  was  to  be  sown/  One  morning 
Dr.  John  fiatherford  came  to  his  field  with  mysterious  bags, 
and  the  inhabitants,  gathering  in  crowds,  watched  the  "  doctor's 
man  "  casting  seed  in  the  wake  of  the  plough,  while  another  man 
behind  dragged  a  whin  brush  behind  to  cover  the  seed  with 
the  earth.  When  it  sprai^  np  the  carious  people  pulled  up 
the  odd  weeds  to  examine  them  in  spite  of  threats  by 
tuck  of  dram,  and  of  iron  caltrops  or  iron  traps.  When  the 
buUooks  were  fed  on  the  turnips  they  grew  so  big  that  people 
acoQStomed  to  sttmted  creatures  would  not  eat  such  monsters.* 
So  late  as  1774  formeTS  in  Dumbartonshire  would  not  sow 

tlia  dykes  for  tlienuelTU,  and  heathar  and  moss  for  thsir  beasts.  We  have 
dallj  tboata  of  30  with  death  on  their  fMea,  and  at  the  tama  tims  the  oonntry 
Ii  ao  looM  that  the  people  ua  foToad  to  watob  their  homes  and  banu." — April, 
ITtO.     Tht  MtMOa  ami  SarU  qfUtlmih,  by  fraser,  L  SIS. 

1  Stat.  Aeet.  Seat.,  x.  613.  In  I7(iO  a  Loid  of  SessioD,  walking  one  da; 
with  a  fUend  throngh  the  field  when  his  men  wers  waedEng  the  com,  ei- 
preosed  gratitude  to  FioTidenoe  for  laiuD^  aooh  a  quantity  of  thistles,  "as 
otharwiaa  when  ws  oanoot  allow  onr  good  00m  land  to  be  in  pasture,  how 
eonld  we  find  snnuuer  feod  for  oar  working  hoisea  I " — Stewart's  Skttchei  of 
HigMvHdi,  ii.  »B. 

*  Aboat  the  middle  of  the  centoiy  thrething  of  whins  with  Sails  tor 
hotMs'  food  OHsd  in  the  nelghbonihood  of  Glasgow. — Brown's  HUt.  Olatffta, 
p.  ISO. 

'  Lord  Stair  was  said  to  be  "  the  first  to  have  sown  "  tanuFa  in  the  open 
field*,  bat  then  so  many  are  "said  to  bare  been  the  first  "at  all  these  eiperi- 
nenti  1  Certainly  Oookbnni  of  Ormlston  planted  potatou  in  1724,  and  sowed 
tarnips  in  1T3B,  being  the  first  to  raise  tumipa  in  drill. — Farmer's  Magatint, 
1801,  "LifeofJ.  Cookbam." 

*  Uro's  Agrie.  of  Sogbm^tihire ;  Johnstone'i  Agrie.  of  SelktrlcAtr*,  p.  36. 
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them,  although  stimulated  by  bribes.'  Treated  as  delicacies. 
Captain  Topham  was  amused  to  see  turnips  in  Edinburgh 
used  &8  part  of  the  dessert  at  the  principal  houses ;  and  the 
author  of  Humphrey  Clinker  allows  that  they  were  used  aa 
"  whets  "  at  dinner  partiea' 

The  same  reluctance  was  shown  in  adopting  potatoes  as  a 
produce  of  the  fields.  They  had  been  cultivated  in  a  few 
private  gardens*  in  the  beginning  of  the  century,  but  they 
were  rarely  raised  in  fields  before  1735,  or  produced  in  the 
kailyards  of  the  people.  Hitherto  they  had  been  sold  as 
delicacies  in  ounces  and  pounds ;  though  after  the  middle  of  Uie 
century  they  became  the  conunou  food  of  the  country.  Even 
in  1740  two  sackfiils  on  a  market  day  supplied  the  demands  of 
the  five  thousand  inhabitants  of  Faisley.  At  first  they  were 
regarded  with  angry  suspicion,  nnder  the  belief  that  farmers 
were  going  to  deprive  their  people  of  their  proper  nourishment, 
which  could  only  be  found  in  the  native  meal,  and  they  would 
have  none  of  them.  Keenest  and  fiercest  was  the  antipathy 
felt  in  the  H^hlands  to  these  suspicious  tubers,  and  when  the 
Chief  Olanronald,  is  1743,*  brought  a  small  quantity  to  Sonth 
Uist,  the  crofters  refused  to  plant  them  till  their  fine  "  High- 
land pride  " — as  stubborn  prejudice  is  euphemistically  termed 
— was  mastered  by  imprisonment.  When  autunm  came  they 
brot^ht  the  obnoxious  roots  to  the  chiefs  door,  protesting 
that  he  might  force  them  to  plant  tiiem,  but  he  could  not 
force  them  to  eat  them.  Hni^;er,  however,  was  the  moat 
effective  ailment,  and  successive  years  of  dearth  were 
efibctual  in  overcoming  prejudice;   so  that  in  twenty  yeara 

'  Ore's  ^^r^  of  DmnbartoruiMn,  p.  61, 

*  Lettm  fnmi  BdinJmr^,  p.  226  ;  Bumphrey  CUnJcer.  . 

'  They  are  mentioiwd  m  Tsget&bles  for  the.  gaideo,  hoireTBT,  u  well  u 
tnniips,  in  SeoU  OaTcUmr,  by  John  Beid,  IflSS.  And  as  early  as  1697  the  first 
Soots  writer  on  husbandry  strongly  reoommended  their  oultivation  in  fields, 
showing  how  they  should  be  planted,  and  how  tiiay  were  eat«n — probably 
abroad.  "  The  commonsst  way  they  are  nade  nse  of  are  boyled  and  broken, 
and  atewed  with  batter  and  new  milk.  Ye4,  some  make  broad  of  them  by 
mixing  them  with  oats  or  barley  meal  a^er  they  are  broken  and  stewed  with 
milk,  othen  parbuyle  them  and  bake  them  with  apples  after  the  manner  ol 
Urts.  Sereiml  other  wayes  am  they  made  nss  of,  aa  eating  among  bioftth  and 
brokou  with  kale." — Btuiandry  Anatomatised,  p.  12B. 

*  Walker's  Ecimomitai  SM.  qf  Htbridet  and  JUifhlondi,  x.  188. 
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instead  oi  dcpendiDg  on  a  Boanty  supply  of  oatmeal,  High- 
landers Bubeisted  about  uine  months  of  the  year  on  the 
V4^tables  which  they  had  so  indignantly  rejected.'  We  may 
mark  the  years  between  1740  and  1750  as  the  period  when 
potatoes  were  coining  into  cultivation  in  SootlaDd.* 

Meanwhile,  as  these  changes  wore  being  made,  the  gray 
oata,  the  here,  and  pease  held  the  field.  Though  in  former 
times  wheat  seems  to  have  been  grown  extcnBively  in  many 
parts  of  Scotland,  very  little  of  it  was  raised  at  this  timo,  and  it 
was  too  scarce  and  too  dear  for  common  consumption.'  Indeed, 
the  very  name  of  the  grain  became  a  metaphor  for  whatever 
was  ddeotable  and  unattainable,  as  we  notice  when  the  Sev. 
Thomas  Boston  in  his  Memoirs  speaks  plaintively  of  the 
"  wheat-bread  days  of  youth."  By  rich  and  poor  wheat-bread 
was  not  used,  and  was  only  presented  in  slices  beside  the  aweet 
cake  at  the  tea-tables  of  the  gentry. 

For  the  manufacture  of  the  grain  into  food  every  operation 
was  primitive,  involving  a  maximum  of  labour  with  a  mini- 
mum of  profit.  After  the  harvest  was  reaped,  the  fiail  was  the 
only  means  of  separating  grain  hom  the  straw ;  then  the  com 
was  taken  to  be  winnowed  on  hand-riddles  in  the  open  air  or 
hill -tops,  known  as  "shilling  hills"  or  laws,  or  in  bams  so 
constructed  that  the  west  wind  might  pass  through.  In  1710 
James  Meikle  bad  introduced  the  use  of  fsno^^  which,  in 
spite  of  pious  objections  to  those  boman  means  of  raising  the 
wind,  gradually  made  their  way  among  the  more  enUghtened 
and  enterprising  farmeis.*  The  only  mode  of  grinding  barley 
which  prevailed  till  nearly  the  middle  of  the  century  was  by 
bruising  in  a  mortar  or  "knocking  stones."     A  little  water 

>  Potatoes  first  iDtn>duc«d  Into  Qallowaj  from  Ireluid  in  172E  by  ■  tanant 
who  oanisd  the  prodaoe  to  Kdlnbuigh  oa  bonsback,  whsrs  ha  sold  thsm  io 
oQnoM  uid  poniid&— fiU,  0/  OdUtnpaiy.  E*U  u  mto  plut«d  od  trial  in 
Kilsjth  in  1780.— Stot.  ^m.  Scot.,  rrii  282. 

*  PUiit«d  in  Orkne;  in  mO.—Stat.  Aa.  Scot.,  lii.  854. 

'  Ramnf 's  ^at.  and  Scot*.  In  the  year  1727,  when  a  fanatt  caltl*Bt«d  8  acrea 
of  wheat  (in  AberdesasMra),  it  wm*  MUilderad  so  remarkable  that  the  whole 
neifihboarhood  wu  excited— Boberteon'a  Swat  Secollaelian*,  S47.  "About 
17S8  only  2  aixpennir  wheat  loaves  bronght  from  Psrih  to  two  private  familiea 
in  the  week." — Slat.  Ace.  Seat.,  Anchtorardsr,  it.  46.  Wheat  chiefly  prodnced 
in  Lotbiau. 

*  fiepbnn'a  Agrtc  ^  Batt  LutAiam ;  Farvur'i  Magacine,  1804. 
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waa  put  with  the  barley  into  the  nether  stone  to  make  the 
grain  part  with  the  husk,  and  it  waa  then  beaten  with  a 
wooden  mell  till  the  "  kuockit  bere  "  was  fit  for  making  broth. 
Not  till  1742  did  mills  for  grinding  barley  come  into  active 
operation  to  supplant  these  humble,  rude,  and  wasteful  methoda 
Yet  these  mills  had  been  known  in  Scotland  long  before  that 
time.  In  1710  Andrew  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  waa  residing  in 
Holland,  and  there  he  had  been  struck  1^  the  advantage  of  the 
barley  mill  for  producing  pearl  or  pot  barley  over  the  savage 
process  at  hom&  He  thereupon  summoned  his  wheelwright 
James  Meikle,  a  man  of  great  sagacity  and  mechanic  of  great 
ingenuity,  to  come  over  to  take  plans  of  these  machines.  This 
he  did — being  assigned  in  the  agreement  the  very  modest  daily 
sum  of  one  shilling  sterling  for  his  entertainment  and  one  shilling 
for  wages ;  with  the  equally  modest  promise  and  nnflattering 
valuation  of  five  pounds  sterling  to  his  wife  and  children  in 
the  event  of  his  losing  his  life  in  the  enterprise  and  journey.' 
Ha  returned  in  safety  and  snccess,  bringing  with  bim  the  iron 
work  made  in  Holland,  t(^ether  with  the  model  of  fanners, — a 
still  more  successful  innovation, — which  he  qnickly  introduced. 
The  barley  mill  was  set  up,  and  worked  along  with  Meikle  by 
Henry  Fletcher,  the  laird's  younger  brother,  and  tenant  at 
Saltoun.  But  the  moving  spirit  of  this  enterprise  was  Mrs. 
Henry  Fletcher,  who  mantled  everything,  had  introduced 
the  making  of  Holland  cloth  in  the  field  adjoining  the  mill, 
and  who  superintended  the  mill  itself.  Tradition  told  how 
"  Lady  Saltoun "  would  walk  down  to  her  office  spinning  as 
she  went,  and  then  sit  throi^hout  the  day  transacting  busi- 
ness, receiving  orders  in  a  room  whose  door  was  secured  by  a 
chain  to  prevent  strangers  entering  to  examine  the  work  and 
discover  the  secret  of  its  mechanism.  "Saltoun  mill  o£Sce" 
became  a  centre  of  business,  and  "  Saltoun  barley  meal "  was 
known  over  all  the  country,  and  painted  over  the  shop  door  of 
eveiy  retailer.  But  the  use  of  the  mill  for  manufacturing  pot 
barley  was  confined  to  East  Lothian  for  about  thirty  years, 
and  the  primitive  method  elsewhere  went  on  as  before. 

A  still  more  barbarons  method  of  getting  the  husk  from 

'  Af^MinMit  betweeu  Ju.  Ueikle  and  Andrew  Fletcher,  in  AmMr't  Mag., 
ISM  ;  Hepbum'i  Agrk.  <^  Bati  LoOiitui. 
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the  grain  of  oats  bad  been  in  operation  when  the  oentur?  wae 
young  in  the  Lowlands,  and  continued  till  its  close  in  districts 
in  the  Highlands  and  Hebrides.  That  consisted  of  setting  fire 
to  several  eheaves  of  com  from  the  field;  when  the  ashes 
were  blown  away  the  grain  w&a  left  parched,  and  thereupon 
beaten  into  meal — an  expeditious  device,  by  which  oate  growing 
in  the  fields  in  the  morning  might  appear  as  bannocks  in  Uie 
afternoon ;  but  it  was  a  disastrously  improvident  method,  which 
destroyed  all  the  straw,  so  much  needed  for  provender  by  the 
starving  cattle.' 

During  this  period  very  little  attention  was  paid  to  cattle- 
breedii^  except  in  Galloway.  There  was  too  little  pasture  for 
farmers  to  keep  sheep  or  cattle  on  their  "  mailings  "  or  farms. 
There  was  no  food  for  them  during  the  long  months  in  which 
they  were  housed  or  tethered,  and  the  roads  were  too  broken 
to  send  them  for  sale  or  consumption  in  distant  towna  In 
spite  of  beef  and  mutton  being  sold  at  li^  or  2d.  a  lb., — and 
a  Scots  ib.  was  equal  to  22^  ounces  English, — the  demand 
was  alight,  for  they  were  rarely  eaten  in  farmers'  houses,*  where 
kail  and  meal  and  milk  were  the  staple  ingredients  of  the 
diet,  and  the  gentry  killed  and  salted  what  they  needed  at 
Martinmas.  Country  towns  had  no  butcher's  shop,  and  <mly  by 
the  tinkling  of  the  bellman  was  it  announced  to  the  inhabit- 
ants that  a  calf  or  a  sheep  was  to  be  killed.  There  was  no 
alternative  but  to  live  on  this  salted  fare  for  half  the  year,  as 
the  cattle,  boused  all  winter  and  fed  sparingly  on  stoaw,  were 
too  emaciated,  and  their  flesh  too  miserable,  for  any  mortal  to  eaL 

Down  &om  the  far-off  glens  were  driven  the  black  cattle, 
half-starved  and  lean,  to  the  trysts — "  tryst "  being  the  Soots 
for  an  appointed  place  to  meet — at  Falkirk  or  Cries',  where 

>  Uorer'a  Short  Acemmt,  p.  16. 

'  About  tbe  middle  of  the  oentnry  in  Ayr,  a  town  of  GOOO  inhabitenti,  not 
ta<a%  thui  SO  bead  of  cattle  were  killed  ann  gaily. — FuUarton's  Swrvty.  Sir  David 
Kinloob,  in  ipiiug  17S2,  lold  10  wedderB  to  Bdiubargb  butoban,  and  altbongh 
muttcn  waa  at  tbat  time  of  year  tbe  only  freah  meat  brought  to'  market,  the 
bntoher  bargained  IBr  three  different  times  to  take  away  the  sbeep,  lest  tbe 
market  be  overetodked.  At  tb»t  time  each  funily  in  the  ooontry  killed  and 
■alted  what  mutton  and  beef  they  wanted.  "Mr.  LaworBlTinatoneiuformame 
lie  ranembere  when  there  waa  not  a  bnllook  alaDghtered  in  the  batoher-market 
of  Haddington  dnring  tbe  whole  year  eieept  the  period  called  'IjudDer  time.'" 
— Hepbum'e  Agric  i^SatL  ioAiatt,  p.  SG. 
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tbey  were  sold  to  EDglish  dealers  at  from  203.  to  £2  a  head  ; 
or,  if  they  were  emaciated,  the  Highlanders  would  givo  them 
for  a  few  shillings.  It  was  a  hard  struggle  for  Highland 
farmers  to  get  provender  for  perhaps  200  head  of  cattle  which 
were  kept  confined  aU  winter  and  spring.  They  had  only  straw 
from  about  ten  or  twenty  acres  of  oats  wherewith  to  feed  them, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  great  numbers  perished  of  disease 
and  hunger,  and  those  that  survived  sold  at  a  price  often  as  low 
as  lOs.*  Hie  Gaelic  drovers,  who  knew  no  English,  were  at  the 
mercy  of  smart  Yorkshire  graziers ;  especially  as  they  could  not, 
or  dared  not,  take  their  unsold  beasts  to  the  far-off  straths  from 
which  they  bad  taken  weeks  to  travel,  and  where  the  farmera 
and  crofters  were  expecting  oatmeal  for  their  needy  families. 
As  a  rule  the  best  cattle  left  the  country,  and  the  worst 
remained  at  home. 

The  Highland  sheep  were  of  a  diminutive  breed,  stunted 
from  lack  of  nourishment,  with  fleeces  not  much  longer  than 
goats'  hair;^  so  thin  and  short,  that  while  now  it  takes  six  fleeces 
to  make  a  stone  of  wool,  then  it  required  twenty-seven  of  this 
wool,  whidi  waa  often  plucked  from  the  poor  creatures'  backs. 
From  the  month  of  May  the  lambs  were  almost  starved, 
separated  from  their  mothers  in  order  that  the  milk  might  be 
used  in  the  household,  and  their  little  jaws  gnawed  by  sticks 
fixed  iu  their  mouths  to  keep  them  horn  sucking,  and  thereby 
from  pasturing.  Firmly  was  it  believed  that  neither  cattle  noi 
sheep  could  withstand  the  blasts  and  snow  of  winter,  and  that 
it  was  nece&ary  to  keep  them  under  cover  if  the  farmer  wisheil 
them  to  thriva  It  is  said  that  a  mere  accident  dispelled 
this  delusion  in  the  North ;  that  a  laird  in  Perthshire,  who  bad 
been  reduced  by  ill  fortune  to  become  an  innkeeper,  let  bis 
sheep  run  wild  because  he  was  too  poor  to  feed  them,  and  to 
the  general  amazement  they  were  in  perfect  condition  when 
the  spring  came.'  The  practice  of  stocking  the  ground  there- 
upon began,  and,  spreading  widely,  hill  farming  was  revolu- 
tionised    By  1750  latge  tracts  were  being  changed  to  sheep 

'  Farmer'^  Magiahtt,  1804, 

*  Smith's  Agrie.  Swrvej/  of  Argj/OMMrt,  p.  3iD ;  Argyll's  Seottand  at  it  IFat, 
i.  201. 

'  Bunaar'a  Scotland  and  Scottmtn,  iL  GGl. 
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walks,  and  land  rose  to  six  or  seveD  times  its  former  value.' 
The  sight  of  sheep  browsing  on  a  Lowland  meadow  did  not 
give  a  pleasant  pastoral  beauty  to  the  landscape.  Their 
Heecea,  covered  with  tar,  moss,  and  dirt,  as  they  crawled  under 
their  woollen  burdens,  made  them  unsightly  objects.  Whether 
originating  or  not  from  a  desire  to  add  weight  to  the  scanty 
wool,  and  impose  on  buyeis,  the  farmers  followed  the  custom 
— on  pretext  of  health  and  warmth — of  smearing  their  Socks 
with  dense  tarry  coating,  till  the  original  weight  was  more  than 
doubled ;  the  fleece  was  spoiled,  and  the  expense  of  cleaning 
the  wool  made  havoc  of  the  profit  Bnt,  however  foolish  and 
wasteful  any  jnactice  might  be,  the  farmers  persisted  in  it  with 
their  wonted  reverence  for  aged  custom.' 


VI 

Let  us  turn  from  the  land  to  the  people  who  worked  it 
When  all  labour  was  dilatory  and  every  movement  was  slow, 
the  hours  of  labour  were  extremely  protracted.  Usually  the 
work  between  March  and  October  began  at  four  o'clock  in  Uie 
morning,  and  lasted  till  seven  or  eight  o'clock  at  night — in 
harvest  continuing  as  late  as  ten — with  one  hour's  interval  for 
break&Bt,  and  another  hour  for  the  repast  known  as  the 
"  twal'    hour."      This    meal  was   scanty,    for  even   "  bonnet 

'  8a  little  was  freth  meat  used  in  those  days,  tlist  in  burgh  towna  in  Forbr- 
thire  "  thera  wu  often  no  butcher,  and  when  a  man  in  the  district  bad  a  oslf 
or  few  sheep  for  sals,  the  bellmaii  went  ronad  adTertiaing  the  people  to  oome 
and  bay." — farmer'*  JTo^iuhu,  1806.  It  is  said  that  the  only  butcher  in 
Lanark  was  a  weaver  b;  trade,  who  before  killing  a  sheep  took  good  care  that 
the  minieter,  provost,  and  bailies  took  shares.  The  fact  was  annonaoad  by  the 
beUrnau — 

BeU^Ol-ell, 

nen's  a  Ekt  iheap  to  kill, 

A  Leg  for  the  pniToet, 

Another  tat  ttie  priMt ; 

The  tollies  and  the  dneous 

llMiy-lltak'tlwMt: 

And  If  Uu  fonrtli  lig  wa  cannot  iidl, 

The  sbssp  It  Eunn  live  and  guig  back  to  Iho  hm. 

Chunhm'  Fefmlair  layim,  IBM. 

*  ObMratlio»t<miltthod*iiftptnoing  WoolinSeot.:  Edin.  17M.  AfitTonrite 
Mng  of  Earmers  was,  ' '  Tarry  woo'  te  ill  to  spin  " — the  only  song  whiok  Sir  W. 
Soott  sang  at  agrionltural  feuts,  to  TOeirerone  Applanse  for  weD'ineMit  btit  Wtt 
HUoaaaiHil  voeal  ezertaons. 
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lairds  "  and  fanners  had  only  a  haDdfbl  or  two  of  boiled  beans, 
wliich  tbey  carried  in  their  pockets  to  appease  their  hunger  in 
the  fields.' 

Daring  winter  and  slack  months  the;  had  the  peat  to  dig 
and  cany  on  horseback  &om  the  moors,  the  cattle  to  feed, 
straw  ropes  to  make  for  the  harness,  and  halters  of  the 
dippings  of  colts'  manes  and  horses'  tails.  In  the  evenings, 
by  the  dismal  light  of  tJie  ruSy  in  their  horels,  the  men  had 
shoes  of  horse-hide  to  furnish  with  double  or  triple  soles, 
while  women  span  &om  the  rock  or  distaff  the  flax  which  every 
former  grew  on  some  rigs,^  for  the  linen  whieh  soon  filled 
every  press,  and  the  woollen  yam  from  which  was  made  the 
clothing  of  gray  and  black  woollen  plaiding  and  b1anket& 
The  sloggisbness  of  labourers  was  one  reason  for  the  long 
hours  of  labour.  Their  laziness  had  passed  into  proverbs  and 
bywords.  Eay,  the  naturalist,  in  1660,  was  stmok  by  the 
habit  of  the  ploughmen  putting  on  their  cloaks  when  they 
set  a-ploughing  instead  of  taking  them  off,  and  the  same 
slothfnluess  struck  Pennant,  the  traveller,  more  than  a  century 
later.  Scottish  clei^  deplored  and  English  visitors  ridiculed 
the  poverty-stricken  aspect  of  the  peasantry :  their  pinched 
(aces,  wrinkled  features,  tattered  dress,  and  foul  skin  and 
fouler  habits  * — of  course,  we  discount  somewhat  for  foreigners' 
exaggeration.  In  1763,  when  Lord  Bute  was  high  finvourite 
at  Court,  and  many  countrymen  were  living  on  his  patronage, 
Scotland  and  the  Scots  became  specially  odious  to  the  English. 
The  ways,  habits,  and  condition  of  the  Prime  Minister's  com- 
patriots formed  incessant  themes  for  laughter  and  satire,  and 
for  exasperating  jibes  from  eveiy  pamphleteer  and  Grub  Street 

>  Strathen'  ZTiK.  of  Scotland,  ii.  626  ;  Wight's  Hutbandry,  1777,  ii.  27. 
In  Berwiokihirs  the  mle  wu  to  V  joka  "  tlie  horsM  at  annrise  oil  yew  Toutid. 
J,  Bnioe'i  Afrie.  of  BtrvidcAire,  p.  104.  When  in  latar  ia.ji  the  ploDghmeo 
worked  frata  S  to  S  o'clock,  old  folk  called  them  the  "  emj  hours." 

■  Somerrille'a  Own  Life  ;  Strnthera'  Siit.  of  Seolland,  ii.  234. 

'  "The  common  people  are  tnoh  in  ontwHd  sppearKDOe  m  yon  wonld  not 
t&ka  them  at  fint  to  be  of  the  bnman  epecise,  and  in  their  lives  they  differ  Uttle 
from  the  brutes,  eioept  in  their  loTeorspiritaoos  liquors.  .  .  .  The;  wonld  rather 
SD O'er  poverty  than  work.  .  .  .  The  nostinese  of  the  loner  people  is  really  greater 
than  can  be  reported  ;  their  facee  ore  coloured  with  smoke ;  their  mouths  on 
wide,  and  their  eyes  ore  sunk  as  one  pulls  the  face  in  the  midst  of  amoka ;  their 
hair  is  long  and  almost  covers  their  laoes,"— (Jcntlnnan's  Maganttt,  17S6,  p.  Sll, 
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poetaater,  who,  withont  a  change  of  eblrt  for  his  own  back, 
laughed  at  Soota'  shiftlese  porerty.  In  all  the  extravagances 
in  which  lampooners  indulged  there  was,  however,  a  painful ' 
baaiB  of  iact  for  their  coarse  deacriptions.  After  Dr.  Johnaon 
had  defined  in  his  Diciiovuiiry, "  Oats,  a  grain  which  in  England 
is  generally  given  to  horses,  but  in  Scotland  supports  the 
people,"  Lord  Elibank  triumphantly  retorted,  "But  where 
will  yon  find  such  men  and  such  horses  7  "  We  may  admire 
the  patriotism,  but  must  regret  the  mendacity,  of  his  lordship, 
for  both  oountiymen  and  countrywomen  of  the  poorer  orders — 
"  lean,  shabby,  and  soiled,"  as  the  anther  of  Swm^vrey  ClimJcer 
laments  to  own — were  not  such  as  one  oonld  boast  of  in 
respect  to  physical  excellence  or  personal  appearance.  Hie 
English  traveller,  in  1766,  owns  that  in  towns  their  rudeness 
is  wearing  off,  and  that  they  are  almost  dvilised  and  indus- 
trious in  trading  towns ;  bnt  in  the  rural  districts  they  had 
not  prc^^ressed  much  &om  a  condition  of  poverty  which  was 
in  truth  defJorable.  The  food  of  the  formers  and  workers 
was  monotonously  poor,  for  they  had  nothing  to  eat  except 
the  everlastiDg  oabneal  and  "  knoobit  here,"  and  baO  greens 
&om  the  yards — for  other  vegetables  were  almost  unknown  to 
them ;  beef  and  mutton  they  never  tasted,  unless  a  cow  or 
sheep  was  found  dead  of  disease,  old  age,  or  hunger.*  Ale  or 
beer  brewed  by  every  former  at  home  &om  oats  and  heather — ■ 
"  BO  new  that  it  was  scarce  cold  when  brought  to  table,"  says 
Merer — was  their  chief  beverage,  with  fermented  whey  kept 
fbr  a  year  in  barrels  in  the  early  part  of  the  century.  Milk 
they  could  sparingly  use,  for  the  iU-tbriven  cows  gave  only 
about  two  Scots  pints  a  day,  and  that  was  invariably  sour  by 
being  kept  in  foul  dishes.'  So  contemptuous  were  the  people 
of  cleanliness  that  it  was  considered  unlucky  to  wash  the 
kirns ;  they  were  so  given  ap  to  superstition  that  sometimes  a 
frog  was  put  in  the  tubs  to  make  the  milk  chum ;  and  they 
were  bo  foil  of  experimental  wisdom  that  they  maintained  that 

'  Sa»  Ohnnhill's  Pro^uey  (/  Famt  for  Sonthran  notion  of  nortbun  Ufa ; 
OUr»;'i  CuiottiiTM ;  n4lf«rthBritoH. 

*  "In  StirllngtUn  btod  OBtmsal  ww  a  Ininry,  b«n  meal  Mug  ohieflj 
nud.  Id  tlmaof  aoanii^  'gny  mul,'  a  cxmipomid  oTmaal  and  mUldnat,  wa* 
TMortad  to."— Ramsay'a  Scut,  and  S«oU,  a  203. 

»  Bnrt,  i.  1*8. 
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the  cousiBtencj  of  the  butter  depended  on  the  number  of  hairs 
it  contamed. 

Farmers  and  workers  were  much  about  the  same  rank ;  and, 
indeed,  in  the  holdings  or  "  mailings,"  the  most  of  the  work  waa 
done  by  the  tenant's  family,  with  the  aid  of  two  or  three  men 
and  women  who  lived  with  them.  They  all  met  at  the  same 
board ;  sat  t<%ether  by  the  fireside  at  night,  when  the  women 
spun  the  flax  and  men  shod  their  brogues ;  and  partook  of  the 
same  food  out  of  the  same  dish,  which  was  rarely  cleaned.'  Each 
man  had  his  horn  spoon,  which  he  kept  by  his  side  or  fastened 
in  hia  bonnet,  to  "  sup  "  the  kail,  porridge,  or  sowaos ;  while  bis 
fillers  and  teeth  did  duty  for  knife  and  fork  on  the  rare  occa- 
sions when  they  were  called  into  requisition  by  the  death  of 
"  crock  ewe  " — the  meat  being  cut  off  by  the  farmer  with  his 
clasp  knife.*  The  bouses  inside  and  outside  were  filthy,  though 
the  dirt  of  their  homes,  of  their  food,  and  of  their  persons  did 
not  distreas  tbem,  except  in  the  familiar  disease  which  too  often 
came  over  tlieir  bodies. 

They  loved  this  State ;  it  kept  them  warm ;  it  saved  them 
trouble;  and  they  enshrined  their  tastes  in  their  sayings — "The 
mair  dirt  the  less  hurt,"  "The  dartier  the  cosier."'  The 
exposure  to  all  weathers  outside  and  to  peat  reek  within,  which 
filled  the  room  with  smoke  and  feathered  the  rafters  with  soot, 
made  their  skin  hard,  brown,  and  withered,  and  old-looking 
before  their  time.  The  dress  of  the  people  was  of  the  rudest 
and  roughest — the  women  having  coarse  home-made  drugget,  a 
matted  mixture  of  wool,  spun  as  it  came  in  natural  state  from 
the  sheep's  back — usuaUy  no  gown,  but  a  short  woollen  petti- 
coat down  to  the  knees,  and  their  feet  were  destitute  of  shoes 
or  stockings.*     When  they  went  to  kirk  all  dreesed  their  best: 

'  sua.  Aee.  Scot.,  Cnig,  ForCingoll,  Tongland ;  Pemiuifa  Tom-;  SeoU.  Mag. 
ii.  2S  ;  Biit.  of  Oailomas,  U.  ehap.  v. 

*  In  those  days  bnivas  and  forks  fonn«d  no  part  of  a  house  "  pleniahing." 
In  11M  not  three  bnaers  had  half  ■  dozen  knlvei  tmd  forks.  Slal.  Aai.  Scot., 
St  Tigeona,  ziL  1B4  ;  Culyle's  AtUobiography,  p.  S4. 

*  jUiother  uying  WM,  "  Unck  makes  Incik."  "If  thebntterhuuo  hairfn 
it  the  MW  will  not  thriTs,"  was  a  oonTsnient  belief. — Bart's  Letter*,  L  US. 

*  Ths  otutom  of  going  barefooUd  bad  originated  the  apology  or  tradition 
that  "it  was  founded  npon  an  ancient  law,  that  no  nulea  shonld  wear  shoes  till 
thej  vrere  14  years  of  age,  that  the;  might  be  hardened  for  the  wars." — Uortr'i 
SkoH  Actt.  p.  li. 
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the  fiirmera'  wives  and  daughters  with  "  toys  "  or  head-covering 
of  coarse  linen,  and  a  tartan  or  red  plaid  covering  head  and 
shoolders.  On  Sundays  only  women  wore  their  shoes ;  and  so 
nnaccuBtomed  were  they  to  the  use  of  them,  they  seemed  to 
hobble  aa  they  walked ;  so  they  usually  carried  them  in  their 
hands  till  they  came  within  si^t  of  the  church,  when  they 
put  them  painfully  on.'  The  dress  of  the  men  was  equally 
rough  in  material  and  in  fashion.  Their  garments  in  daily 
work  were  in  n^ ;  their  hose  were  pieces  of  plaiding  sewed 
together ;  their  shirta  were  of  coarse  woollen,  or  of  roughest 
ham  little  better  than  sacking,  which  got  no  washing  save 
from  the  rain  from  heaven.'  It  was  usnally  the  practice  to 
change  these  latter  garments  at  the  terms  of  Martinmas  and 
Whitsunday,  or  at  most  thrice  a  year.  It  was  only  on  Sunday 
and  holidays,  or  diuring  frost  and  enow,  that  even  men  wore 
their  shoes,  preferring  to  go  barefoot.  Their  dresa  on  holidays 
and  Sabbath,  and  burials  and  courting,  was  home-spun  suit 
of  friezed  cloth :  homely  enough,  but  yet  when  decked  wiUi 
ribbons  and  bows  in  their  garters  and  bonnet,  the  ploughmen 
could  appear  in  smart  attire.*  The  dress  of  the  farmer  was 
very  little  different  from  that  of  his  men.  Only  the  laird  and 
the  minister  in  the  parish  possessed  a  hat,  while  he  wore  only 
a  bonnet  \  though  in  distinction  from  his  servants,  who  bad 
blue  bonnets,  his  was  usually  black.  Everything  was  poor, 
rough,  and  fri^aL* 

With  the  bleak  and  barren  landscape  and  the  meagre  and 
shabby  living  of  the  people  their  dwellings  were  in  painful 
harmony.      In  1702  Morer,  the  English  chaplain,  described 

>  ami,  Mag.,  1706,  p.  211. 

Th«  ImbIm,  gkelpiu'  bktefit,  threng 
In  sUki  uid  80«rleta  glitter. 

Bnms'  H<^  Fair. 

*  m^  ^  GaUovan,  u.  chap,  t,  ;  Stat.  Aee.  Seat.,  Bathgate,  i.  SOB  ; 
Struthen'  Sttt.  <if  Sa)L  U.  625. 

*  In  the  old  ballitdB  and  aonga  this  !■  ihowQ,  as  alao  Bamsa;'*  OmUit 
SKtphtrd. 

*  We  may  take  the  following  as  a  lur  deaoriptioo  of  the  diet  of  farmers  and 
thebr  servantl  in  the  middle  of  the  oentnry  ;  and  of  the  serrants,  till  the  end  of 
the  century.  Breakfket — oatmeal  porridge  with  millc  or  ale,  or  brotli  made  of 
oabbage  left  overnight,  and  oat  bannock.  Dinner— eowana,  with  milk  and  oat- 
oake  or  kalL  Snpper  at  7  during  winter,  or  9  in  smumer— kail  (cabbage),  with 
oiit-cakes.— F.  Jyo\ig\M'a  DneripliiM  ^  Ea^  Coatt  of  Scotland,  p.  170. 
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the  houses  of  the  vulgar  as  "  low  and  feeble,  their  walls  made 
of  a  few  stones  jumbled  together  without  mortar  to  cement 
'em,  so  ordered  that  it  does  not  cost  much  more  time  to  erect 
such  a  cottage  than  to  pull  it  down," '  without  ohimueys,  and 
only  holes  in  the  tarf-covered  roofs  for  smoke  to  pass.  This 
description  will  apply  to  the  homes  of  the  people  thiongh  a 
great  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  hovels  of  one  room 
were  built  of  stones  and  turf,  without  mortar,  the  holes  in  tiie 
wall  stuffed  with  straw,  ot  heather,  or  moss,  to  keep  out  Uie 
blasts ;  tJie  fire,  usually  in  the  middle  of  the  house  floor,  in 
despair  of  finding  an  exit  by  the  smoke-dotted  roof,  filled  the 
room  with  malodorous  olouda.*  The  cattie  at  night  were 
tethered  at  one  end  of  the  room,  while  the  family  lay  at  Vba 
other  on  heather  on  the  floor.  The  light  came  from  an  open- 
ing at  either  gable,  which,  whenever  the  wind  blew  in,  was 
stuffed  with  bradiens  or  an  old  bonnet  to  kee^  out  (iie  sleet 
and  blast  The  roo&  were  so  low  in  northern  districts  that 
the  inmates  could  not  stand  upright,  but  sat  on  the  stones  or 
three-le^^d  stools  that  served  for  chairs,  and  the  huts  were 
entered  by  doora  '  so  low  and  narrow  that  to  gain  an  entrance 
one  required  almost  to  creep.  Their  thatching  was  of  ferns 
and  heather,  for  the  straw  was  all  needed  for  the  cattle.  Yet, 
foul,  dark,  and  fetid  as  they  were,  the  people  liked  these  hovels 
for  their  warmth. 

The  houses  of  the  tenantry  were  very  little  better  in  most 
cases  tlian  Uiose  of  their  ploughmen  and  herds,  from  whom  the 
farmer  difiered  little  in  dress,  manners,  or  rank.*  Even  in 
Ayrshire,  till  long  after  the  middle  of  the  century,  they  were 
little  removed  from  hovels  with  clay  floors,  open  hearths,  some- 
times in  the  middle  of  the  room,  with  walls  seven  feet  high, 

>  Honr'i  SItoit  AttL  p.  19. 

*  StoL  Aat.  SeoL,  Tongland  ;  Sitt.  ef  Qallmpay,  uL  cK  t  ;  TJre'i  D^*lAcu^lm■ 
Ain,  p.  81 ;  Stat.  AecL  Scot.,  Sjniiiigtan,  t.  397. 

*  Henn'a  Joumry  tKmvgK  WttL  OaunUa. 

*  Tnllarton'a  Bvrvay  tjf  AyrAire.     It  wu  laoh  a  dwelling  u  Bnrna  in  th« 
"  Tiuon"  d««oribei— 

Than  lonslr  bf  tha  In^  ehaok 
t  nt  and  ay'd  Ui*  apswlng  nak 
Hub  lllled  wi'  hoHt-pcoToUn'  onaak 
Tha  anU  oUj  blggla', 
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yet  three  feet  thick,  built  of  stones  and  mud.  Only  the  better 
daas  of  farmers  bad  two  rooms,  the  bouse  getting  scanty  light 
by  two  tiny  windows,  the  upper  part  only  glazed  with  two 
panea  of  bottle  glass.  It  had  been  the  practice  in  former 
times — but  dying  out  in  the  early  part  of  the  century — for 
the  out^ing  t«nant  to  remove  irom  the  formhouse  all  the 
beams  and  rafters  which  he  himself  had  pnt  in ;  and  conse- 
quently his  successor  came  not  to  a  home,  but  to  a  ruin 
consisting  of  four  broken  walls,  and  had  to  virtually  rebuild 
the  house,  which  be  in  turn  dismantled  when  it  became  his 
turn  to  leave.  In  these  dismal,  ill-lighted  abodes  when  night 
set  in  the  fitful  flare  of  the  peat  fire  was  all  the  light  they  had, 
for  the  "  rufBes,"  or  spUt  roots  of  fir  found  in  the  peat  moss, 
were  only  lit  for  set  purposes,  such  as  family-worship.' 

A  remarkable  proof  of  the  stagnation  of  trade  and  the 
total  absence  of  all  enterprise  and  industrial  pn^^ress  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  rent  of  land,  the  price  of  grain  and 
of  articles  of  food  and  clothing,  the  wages  of  men,  remained 
almost  stationary  during  the  hundred  years  between  1640 
and  1740.  The  earnings  of  &nn  eervanta  varied  considerably ; 
but  if  we  may  take  Stirlingshire  as  affording  a  fair  average  in 
1730,  the  best  ploughman  living  with  the  farmer  had  35a  a 
year,  with  a  few  "  gains  "  or  "  bounties  " — consisting  of  a  pair 
of  shoes,  coarse  linen  or  barn  for  a  shirt,  and  one  or  two  yards 
of  pluding;  female  servants  had  13b.  4d.  in  money,  with  an 
apron  and  a  pair  of  shoes.  In  1760,  money  and  boundes 
taken  together,  the  earnings  of  men  in  the  house  amounted 
to  £3,  those  of  the  women  to  20s. ;  while  married  ploughmen 
had  wages  worth  from  £7  to  £8 — only  £3  or  £4,  however, 
were  paid  in  money,  the  rest  being  in  kind.  Tet  small  as 
were  their  earnings,  with  tastes  simple  and  habits  frugal, 
there  was  little  discontent  and  discomfort  in  their  lot,  for 
these  times  contrasted  pleasantly  with  their  younger  and 
poorer  daya* 

'  Oov/rl  Booh  ^  BaroKy  qf  Vrit,  1S04-1747 ;  Soot  Hist  Society.— Coart  of 
Banny,  1705,  orduna  "  that  do  tenant  or  cottar  removing  fhim  their  respaotive 
brma  tludi  poll  down  an;  of  their  hoiue  walls  more  than  free  their  Umber." — 
P.  47. 

*  Baminy'a  Sent.  aaiA  Stall,  ii.  211.  Ploughmen  in  1785  had  £8  Soot8= 
ISa.  4d.,  and  boantlea  of  dothiQg  =  lls.  6d.      In  1710  ha  bftd  82a.      Female 
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If  the  condition  of  the  Lowlands  was  deplorahle,  the  state 
of  the  North  was  grievously  worse.  Crofters  hired  their  little 
patch  of  ground  from  the  tacksman,  or  lease-holder,  of  the 
laird  or  chief,  which  gave  him  space  only  where  he  could  sow 
a  boU  of  oats,  often  in  places  where  it  was  impossible  for  a 
plough  to  go  owing  to  the  rocks,  moss,  and  heather,  and  where 
the  soil  could  only  be  dug  by  the  triangular  spade  of  the 
people — and  for  this  privilege  vexatious  services  were  exacted 
of  them.  On  the  proceeds  of  this,  with  the  aid  of  a  cow  or 
two,  a  household  subsisted.'  To  occupy  the  families  that 
swarmed  in  Highland  glens  and  islands  there  was  not  snfBcient 
work  or  food,  and  even  by  the  aea  those  who  were  fishers  were 
too  lazy  to  pursue  their  occupation,  except  when  driven  to  it 
ly  necessity,  and  there  was  no  trade  or  market  in  remote 
r^ons  by  which  they  could  barter  their  fish  for  clothes  or 
more  palatable  food.  They  loitered  through  their  summers 
and  idled  out  the  winters  in  congenial  inactivity,  scorching 
their  feet  at  the  peat  fires  round  which  their  toes  in  circle 
converged  as  they  lay  on  the  floor. 

Even  farther  soutii,  in  Perthshire  and  Stirlingshire,  tacks- 
men would  subdivide  a  piece  of  ground,  only  enough  to  give 
work  for  one  man  and  four  horses  or  oxen,  into  patches  of 
poor  soil  for  sixteen  families  to  occupy  at  about  12s.  a  year 
renL^     la  such  conditions  there  was  a  stagnation  of  all  energy, 

•arruita  in  1 786  hsd  Si.  4d.  wagea,  with  6a.  or  7b.  in  baiintiea,  A  faw  jean 
later  they  bad  IGs.  in  jar>wj.~SUa.  AeH.  Scot.,  Capnth,  it.  49G.  "  Then  are  now 
(l7dS)  living  in  the  parish  two  old  men  vrbo  in  their  foimger  daja  were  aerrants, 
one  at  20a.  and  the  other  at  SOs.  a  jear.  Now  it  ia  tram  £4  to  £0,  with  euter- 
tainmoDt,  bettar  than  the  tenant  conld  aBord." — SlaL  Aac,  Bine,  ix.  111. 

>  A  writer  lat«r  in  the  centar;  gives  a  description  of  the  state  of  nutten 
vhioh  is  equally  applicable  to  this  |«riod:  "  Neglected  by  Ooreniment,  foraakeD 
or  oppressed  bj  the  gentry,  cnt  off  during  most  of  the  year  by  impassable 
moantains  and  impracticable  narigation  &om  the  seats  of  commerce,  indiutry, 
and  plen^,  living  at  conatderable  diitanees  from  bnman  iM,  without  the 
neoessarie8oriire,anddependiiigmo8t  generally  for  the  bare  meuis  of  sobsiBteiioe 
on  the  precarious  appearance  of  a  vessel  freighted  with  meat  or  potatoes,  to  which 
they  in  esgemess  resort  though  at  a  distance  of  fifty  miles.  Dpon  the  whole,  the 
lligblanda,  some  few  estates  excepted,  are  the  seats  of  opprasdon,  poverty, 
fiunine,  and  wild  despair." — Knox's  SrifiA  Empin,  i.  138. 

*  MS.  of  Orahani  of  Gartmore,  1717,  in  Burt's  Lelten,  Append,  ii  S43.  In 
Bnchanaa  parish,  Stirlingshire,  and  elsewhere,  "  ISO  families  may  live  on  ground 
paying  £S0  a  year." 
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ft  hopelesaoess  of  all  bettermeot  of  life,  a  docile  resignation 
to,  if  not  contentment  with,  a  poor  and  equalid  lot 

In  these  homes  there  came  diaeaae  in  the  forma  that  ill  odoure, 
ill  ventUation,  and  dirt  engender — especially  that  cutaneona 
trouble  which  was  associated  with  the  Scots  to  their  discredit. 
Infections  diseases  were  propagated  readily,  owing  to  the 
common  fatalism  of  the  pious-mooded  people,  who  held  that 
eveiytbing  is  ordained  of  God,  and  that  if  a  thing  did  happen 
it  was  "  bound  to  be." '  So  in  sick  huta  the  neighbours 
assembled  on  Sundays  in  their  interest  and  curiosity,  till  the 
hovel  was  full  of  sympathy  and  foul  air.  The  patient  was 
stifled  by  heat,  and  the  Mends  bore  away  the  seeds  of  disease. 
Small-pox  ravaged  at  times,  and  was  spread  by  the  people,  who 
filled  the  small  rooms  in  pious  belief  that  no  one  could  hasten 
OT  hinder  a  death.  Amongst  this  people,  innred  to  hard 
life,  rheumatism  was  a  constant  complaint,  arising  from  the 
moist  air  and  incessant  exposure,  with  wet  soil  outside  and 
wet  clothing  kept  on  inside  the  homes.  The  one  ailment  to 
which  Uiey  were  most  liable,  and  in  which  dirt  had  no  share, 
was  ague.*  This  was  due  to  the  undrained  land,  which  retained 
wet  like  a  sponge,  and  was  ftUl  of  swamps,  and  bogs,  and 
morasses  in  which  "green  grew  the  rushc&"  Terribly  pre- 
valent and  harassing  this  malady  proved  to  the  rural  classes, 
for  every  year  a  vast  proportion  of  the  people  were  prostrated 
by  it,  so  that  it  was  o^n  extremely  difficult  to  get  the 
necessary  work  of  the  fields  performed  in  many  districts.  In 
localities  like  the  Cai-sa  of  Gowrie,  which  in  those  days 
abounded  in  moTasses  and  deep  pools,  amongst  whose  rushes 
the  lapwings  had  their  haunt,  the  whole  population  was  every 
year  stricken  more  or  less  with  the  trouble,  until  the  days 
came  vrhen  drainage  dried  the  soil  and  ague  and  lapwings 
disappeared. 

>  mat.  Aed.,  EilfiDMi,  x\t.  28G;  EirkeaJd;,  itHL  7;  DumlMrtun,  iv.  73. 
Tbs  lut  writer,  erideatlj  a  "  moderate,"  attributes  spread  of  duease,  eapedallf 
■mall-pox,  to  crowded  houaea  and  "an  OTor-aniiflt;  for  constant  prayer  over  the 
diieaaed,"    Only  0000  penons  were  inoaolatAd  in  170G. 

*  sua.  AeO.  StU.,  Ayton,  xf.  SI;  Cramond,  1.  S26;  Eirkdcn,  ii  GOS; 
Uoualdioli't  Agrie,  qfCanc  <if  Oawrie,  p.  II. 
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Id  Buch  squalid  conditions  of  living  there  was  little  to 
elevate  the  tone  of  rural  society,  and  if  amongst  the  peasantry 
tastes  were  coarse,  amusements  rough,  and  manners  rude,  there 
ifi  little  cause  for  wonder  or  for  blame  in  people  existing  in 
such  sordid  aurroundinge  and  in  such  hovels  in  such  wretched 
contiguity.  Enjoyments  they  had — at  their  Fastem's  E'en, 
their  Hallowmas,  their  Fairs,  and  their  Sacraments — those 
Holy  Fairs  associated  with  scarcely  less  excitement  In  the 
south  country  they  had  their  gatherings  in  the  evening,*  when, 
with  music,  singing,  and  dancing,  they  also  enacted  the  story  of 
some  old  song,  little  dramas,  not  too  refined,  in  which  they 
showed  what  rustic  skill  and  rude  humour  they  could.  On 
moonl^ht  nights  they  held  their  favourite  meetings  in  bam  or 
cottage,  called  "  Eockings," '  when  young  women  brought 
their  rocks  and  reels,  or  distaSs  and  spindles — where  young 
men  assembled,  and  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  spinning  of 
the  wool  and  flax  the  soi^  and  merriment  went  round,  till  the 
company  dispersed,  and  girls  went  home  escorted  by  their 
swains,  who  carried  gallantly  their  rocka  over  corn-rigs  and 
moor.  When  "  rocks  "  were  no  more  used,  and  spinning-wheels 
had  taken  their  place,  still  by  the  bmiliar  name  of  "  rockings  " 
were  these  merry  sodal  meetings  called.* 

All  great  domestic  events  were  accompanied  by  roystering 
and  drinking — at  a  christening  there  was  much,  at  a  funeral 
there  was  more,  at  a  wedding  there  was  most.  Boisterous 
mirth  and  play  attended  every  stage  of  bridal  preparations — the 
foot-washing  of  the  bride,  the  humours  of  the  feast,  the  dances 
at  the  wedding,  and  what  not  The  gayest  were  the  "  Penny 
Bridals,"  for  which  each  neighbour  contributed  in  olden  times 

'  Allan  Cniminglum's  Sangt  of  SeoUand,  L  ;  Cromab'a  BtnuUn*  t^  IfWuiiatt 
Song,  p.  122— auok  aa  "Waate  and  Thrift,"  or  the  Bong  called  "The  Rock  and 
wee  pkUe  Tow,"  plajed  at  klnu,  "Wooing  the  Uaiden,"  at  oloea  of  vedding 
ba*t8,  and  "AnIdOleDae." 

*  Soak  and  reel  were  going  out  abont  1730  in  the  Lowlands,  and  had  dii- 
appeared  b;  1740.^HaDdeitou't  Amuda  of  Dtmfcrmliiu. 
*  At  Fastem'a  e'en  we  had  a  rookin'. 
To  ca'  the  crock  an'  weave  oar  ttockin'. 

Banu'  ^littU  to  L 
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one  penny  Scots,  but  now  gave  meal,  or  fowls,  or  ale  to 
pleoish  the  feast  of  every  impecunious  coupla  The  Church 
lifted  up  its  voice  aod  laid  down  its  laws^  against  these 
weddings,  which  they  atdiorred  as  occasions  of  drunkenness, 
profanity,  md  sensoality — especially  in  "  promiscuous  dancing 
of  men  with  women."  However  the  Kirk  might  threaten 
and  punish,  the  people  danced  defiantly ;  for  to  dance 
"  promisky,"  *  as  they  called  it,  was  their  one  great  del^t, 
and  lairds  and  farmers  sent  money  and  food  and  drink  to 
sapply  the  festival  That  these  scenes  were  often  wild  and 
indecorous  was  certainly  the  case ;  and  so  &r  the  clergy  had 
reason  to  condemn  them.  But,  unfortunately,  the  Church 
placed  its  embai^o  on  all  pleasures  alike ;  put  in  the  category 
of  moral  offences  the  harmless  exuberances  of  youth  and  the 
gross  offences  of  manhood  and  womanhood,  with  no  sense  of 
proportion — in  fiict,  with  no  sense  whatever.  In  consequence, 
the  peasantry,  despising  foolish  ecclesiastical  rebukes  on  their 
harmless  pleasures,  got  to  respect  quite  as  little  the  wisest 
rsfitiainta  on  their  ains.' 

People's  songs  reflect  the  people's  mind  and  picture  the 
people's  life;  many  (£.  these  folk-songs  have  long  ago  dis- 
appeared :  some  becanse  they  were  poor,  many  because  they 
were  utterly  gross — so  different  from  U>e  fine  old  ballads — 
and  only  the  ain,  harmless  and  pretty,  lived  on.  Of  the  songs 
that  do  survive  in  their  ori^al  form  it  may  be  said  there  is 
a  charm  of  simplicity  and  plaintive  sweetness  in  some,  a  rich 
shrewd  humour,  a  lilting  audacity  in  others;  but  too  many 
are  of  the  earth,  earthy :  there  is  the  mean  bargaining  over 
tochers,  and  sordid  ofieis  of  gear  as  stages  of  the  uncouth 

■  Qeustml  Auambly,  ISIS,  1701,  1706,  171S ;  PmbTtarr  reoordB,  pcu$im. 

■  HmU'i  TravO*  fn  SeaOtmd,  L  208. 

*  Oiw  ar  ths  fikvonrit*  little  nulje  play*  was  "AaldOlenw,' 

"Pdcv  uld  Olmu,  wlvt  aUt  the  KiHt  it  theat' 
where  the  iuqolsitorUl  eeveri^  of  the  Kirk  su  ridionled  with  grtaa  lUndoiw  end 
brokdeet  hnmonr,  the  oompuiy  enaotliig  the  fkmiliar  eoanas  in  Kirk  end  Senion — 
the  solemn  edmonitloiu  from  the  pulpit,  the  moak  limpticitj  of  the  tnnsgrenM 
at  the  pillai — all  this  to  tha  memment  of  old  and  young,  child  and  mother, — 
Crameh'i  KtmaiXi*,  122 ;  A.  Cnnningbam'B  Songt  <^  SeoL,  L  148.  See  Herd'a 
CoUtetion  <^  Song*  for  more  toourata  and  lea8  bowdleriaed  veraiona  of  bvoorit* 
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wooing ;  there  is  coarse  plainness  of  speech,  and  sly  innuendoes 
which  are  worse.  In  1724  Allan  Bamsay,  when  he  b^n  to 
issue  his  Tea  Taile  Miscellany,  altered  popular  songs — spoiling 
some,  improving  others  to  make  them  fit  for  decent  society — 
not  too  successfully.  It  was  left  for  Bobert  Bums  to  rescue 
many  fine  tunes  from  oblivion,  as  they  lingered  on  the  ears  of 
a  few  peasants  who  remembered  only  snatches  of  the  songs  to 
which  they  hod  been  set ;  and  to  meet  the  requirements  of  tua 
decorous  editors  he  changed  wanton  words  to  others  of  purer 
strain,  and  wrote  new  verses  to  suit  those  old  melodies  which, 
bereft  of  the  ancient  songs  to  which  they  had  been  wedded, 
were  waiting  for  a  new  song  to  sing.^  Thereafter  the  grosser 
versions  went  out  of  use  and  favour,  and  the  fresh  versions 
won  a  place  in  the  affections  of  a  more  modest  generation. 

The  literature  of  the  people  in  the  early  part  of  the 
century  was  very  restricted.  In  a  shelf  in  the  cottage  might 
lie  a  Bible,  a  Confession  of  Faith,  a  well-thumbed,  peat-smoked 
volume  of  Rutherford's  Letters,  whidi  were  read  on  the  Sabbath 
day  to  the  interest  of  the  old  and  the  yawns  of  the  young. 
The  travelling  packman  every  now  and  then  came,  and  amidst 
the  miscellaneous  oontente  of  his  wallet  were  chapbooks: 
The  Prapheciet  of  Pedm,  Life  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  the 
Ravishing  dying  Words  of  Christina  Ker,  who  died  at  the  age 
of  10,  and  songs  and  ballads,  some  as  broad  as  they  were  long. 
In  some  districts  the  sight  of  Patrick  Walker  on  his  white 
pony  about  1720  was  a  delight  to  sedate  and  senoos-minded 
people,  who  listened  to  the  pious  covenanting  pedlar  as  he 
denounced  the  growing  ungodliness  of  the  age.  But  this  was 
dull  to  younger  folk,  who  loved  songs  and  stories  which  would 
have  made  the  grim  Covenanter  sadder  still. 

It  was  not  till  about  1760  that  a  popular  and  vernacular 
literature  was  concocted,  mote  congenial  to  the  tastes  and 
habite  of  the  rural  population  than  Hidory  of  Robin  Rood. 
This  was  (he  work  of  a  pedlar  very  different  from  the  long 

'  H»q;  a  weU-kuowti  nmg  hu  gone  throogh  tbe  parlfTing  ordeal  At  the 
haiidB  of  Bamuysnd  his  TiiendB,  or  of  Bums:  "  Dunc&n  On;,"  "Coming 
thro'  the  lye,"  "Oet  ap  and  bar  the  door,"  "  My  lovo  eho's  but  <  UsBie  yet," 
"0  mitherdev  I  gin  te  fear,"  eto.  eto. ;  Cnniiingham'B  Soagt  of  Seot.,i  vols. 
ISIS;  ChambeiB*  SeMUK  Songi;  Johnson's  Mtiaieal  Miaam;  Stenhouse'a 
nUutraiionM  ^f  L^ric  Poetry  and  Untie  of  Scot. 
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deceased  Walker,  composer  and  hawker  of  pious  chapbooks  of 
tiieir  fathers.  Dngal  Graham  was  a  familiar  personage  in 
Gla^w  streets  up  to  1780  as  bellman  of  the  city — a  strange, 
grotesque,  dwarfish  figure,  with  humpback,  pigeon-breaat,  and 
punch-like  nose,  limpii^  up  the  Trongate,  resplendent  in  a 
long  scarlet  cloak,  blue  breeches,  and  cocked  hat*  Ere  he  had 
been  installed  in  this  important  office  of  "  akellat  beUman  "  he 
had  travelled  as  "  flying  st^oner,"  or  "  travelling  merchant^" 
through  the  countryside,  and  sold  chapbooks  whidi  he  had 
himself  written  and  printed  about  1754.  These  quickly 
became  Ae  favourite  reading  of  the  peasantry :  </bAn  Cheofp  t&s 
Chapman,  Lothian  Tom,  Ltpvr  tlie  Tailor,  Joeky  and  Maggies 
Cowtahip,  and  others,  were  sold  in  every  viUage  and  farm,  and 
were  the  delight  of  every  ploughman.  As  the  little  deformed 
man  came  ambling  on  his  pony,  crowds  collected  to  buy  his 
wares,  to  laugh  at  his  broad  jokes  and  stories,  given  with 
Rabelaisian  unction  by  the  leering  cripple.  The  chapbooks 
are  fall  of  coarse,  dramatic  vigour,  of  gross  humour  in  a 
dialogue  of  vulgarest  Scots.  Animal  they  ate ;  ofleu  unclean 
in  the  utter  plainness  of  speech  with  which  they  depict  the 
common  incidents  of  rustic  life.  Yet  they  are  valuable  from 
their  portraiture  with  rare  fidelity  of  the  tone,  speech,  talk, 
habits,  morals,  and  immorals  of  the  people.  In  the  style  with 
which  this  Boccaccio  of  the  byre  told  his  comic  stories,  the  finer 
side  of  peasant  character  is  not  to  be  found — the  love  scenes 
have  DO  romance,  the  religious  references  have  no  reverence, 
the  idyllic  beauty  and  simplicity  of  country  life  are  not  there. 
Bat  in  them  is  painted  with  (ynioal  truth  how  peasants  spoke, 
how  they  drank,  how  they  courted,  how  Uiey  wedded,  and  how 
they  forgot  to  wed ;  their  rude  mirth,  their  gross  pleasures ; 
how  little  they  respected  the  menaces  of  the  Eirk-S^on,  how 
disrespectfully  thbj  spoke  of  "  Mess  John "  the  minister 
behind  his  back ;  how  lightly  they  regarded  oncleanness  in 
thoi^ht,  speech,  and  behaviour. 

It  is  true  that  Dugal  Graham  was  as  unable  to  appreciate 
and  to  describe  the  purer  and  higher  aspects  of  Scots  life  as  he 

■  ColUaed  WrUing*  of  Dt-gal  Gralum,  SkiUat  BeUnum  0/  Olatgow,  edit. 
b;  Ooorgg  Ukogregor,  2  vols.  188S  ;  Stnmg'a  Cluit  of  Otatgov;  FrMer'* 
HilvKirout  Cliaipbooki  of  Seeiland. 
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was  to  rise  to  the  dignity  of  history  when  he  composed  his 
doggerel  sUtej  of  the  Rebellion,  and  he  wrote  In  the  loosest 
vein  to  please  the  looser  sort.  But  that  the  prevalent  tone  of 
the  peasantry  was  low,  in  spite  of  the  deep  piety  of  great 
masses  of  Uie  people,  who  had  a  fine  strain  of  religious 
sentiment  in  their  nature,  and  stanch,  hardy  ri^teouaness  in 
their  lives,  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  alacrity  with  which 
such  stories  were  read,  and  by  the  innumerable  editions  in 
rudest  type  and  shape  in  which  they  were  issued,  r^^ardlessty 
of  all  copyright,  to  delight  groups  at  cottage  firesides  and 
stackyards.  Session  records  of  the  past  present  the  same  side 
of  society.  They  prove  that  the  Qiurch  had  driven  the  vices 
under,  but  had  failed  to  drive  them  out.  These  old  chapbooks 
long  retained  their  popularity  with  the  poorer  aorta.  Songs 
and  ballads  in  rou^  broadsides,  humorous,  pathetic,  amorous, 
and  pious ;  heroic  stories  with  the  crudest  of  woodcuts,  tracta 
and  discourses  in  deplorable  type,  which  the  packman  oarried 
in  his  imllet,  formed  the  favourite  reading  for  people  of  all 
tastes  and  temperam^ite.  It  is  said  that  200,000  copies 
of  these  chapbooks  were  issued  yearly  by  petty  bookaelleni 
about  IV 70.' 

One  of  the  all-pervadit^  influences  over  the  minds  of  the 
peaaantiy  was  superstition.  This  grew  up  aide  by  side 
with  the  most  austere  belief  of  orthodox  religion,  like  flowers 
and  weeds  springing  in  an  ill-kept  garden.  Each  was  held 
with  equal  tenacity  in  the  same  mind,  uoconsoious  of  any 
incongruity.  Trust  in  charms,  omens,  incantations,  were  rife 
amongst  them  alL  Every  incident  of  daily  life — a  baptism, 
a  death,  the  illness  of  a  cow,  the  churning  of  milk,  the  setting 
forth  on  a  journey — each  was  associated  with  some  mysterious 
sign  which  foretold  it,  or  some  strange  rite  which  in&llibly 
caused  or  hindered  it.  Those  notions  and  those  practices 
were  guarded  from  the  eye  of  the  Kirk,  and  were  kept  as 
furtively  as  the  teraphim  by  ancient  Jews,  who  worshipped 
them  in  private  and  adored  Jehovah  in  pubhc  Most  deeply 
rooted   were    superstitions   among   the    peasantry  in    remote 

>  Fruer'a  Emnorout  Chaj^xiokt  of  Sectlami,  p.  114.  Liter  in  ths  iNntni; 
tha  ooMneert  of  thsse  bad  wida  circslatioii  in  tlie  North  of  Englaod,  espeoikUj 
in  the  indnstnal  oentrss. 
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districts  separated  by  moor,  and  hill,  and  loch,  from  contact 
with  towns — regions  where  schooImaBters  were  scarce  and 
kirks  were  powerless.  They  were  wide-spread  in  scattered 
tracts  of  Galloway,  and  abonnded  with  wild  loxuriancy  in  the 
Highlands,  where  Celtic  Imagination  ran  riot  and  peopled  the 
air  and  earth  with  spirits,  and  life  with  omens.  But  in  foct 
there  was  no  place  where  they  were  not  prevalent  in  the 
early  half  of  the  centuiy,  and  few  places  where  they  did  not 
linger  when  the  century  had  closed.  Side  by  side  with  belief 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  was  the  respect  for 
notdoDS  whose  sources  were  pa^an,  or  popish,  or  satanio. 
There  was  belief  in  the  virtues  of  lakes  and  wells,  which  were 
due  to  heathen  deity,  or  saint,  or  devil — equal  aversions  of  the 
Church.  To  the  Doo  loch,  in  Covenanting  Nithsdale,'  the 
people  had  gone,  in  spite  of  Presbytery,  to  sprinkle  their 
cripples  and  palsied  in  the  water,  leaving  votive  offerings  of 
rags  and  bita  of  bread  aa  their  popish  ancestors  had  done,  in 
gratitude  to  the  unknown  patron  who  wrought  Uie  core. 
But  chiefiy  in  the  northern  districts  ware  the  pilgrimages 
to  lakes  and  wells  of  saints,  and  to  their  ruined  chapels,  to 
exorcise  the  epOepsy  from  their  sick.'  At  Rillin.  in  St. 
Fillan'a  well ;  to  Loch  Maree,  where  they  invoked  the  "  God 
Mairie,'^  Treval's  loch  in  Orkney,  and  St.  Eres  in  Sutherland, 
and  many  another  shrine  and  lake,  the  inhabitants  repaired 
up  to  the  present  century,  and  decked  the  trees  and  bushes 
on  the  brink  with  grateful  rags  of  tartan,  ribbons,  and  oat 
cakes.'  Old  p^an  beliefs  lay  side  by  aide  in  peasant  minda 
with  those  of  Calvin.  Beyond  the  Tay  they  had  their  Beltane 
fires — when  on  the  first  of  May  (Old  Style)  they  lit  the  fire  of 
turf,  danced  round  the  flames,  and  spilt  a  libation  of  candle  on 
the  ground ;  they  took  their  oat  cake,  having  on  it  quaint  knobs, 
which  tiiey  flung  in  turn  over  their  shoulder,  saying,  "  This  to 
thee,  protect  my  cattle,"  "  This  to  thee,  0  fox,  spare  my  sheep," 
"  This  to  thee,  0  eagle ;  this  to  thee,  0  hooded  crow,  save  my 

>  Panpont  PrtAj/Ury  Bteord,  1S9G. 

*  At  the  end  of  the  Mutnry  this  was  still  conatuitly  done.     Pouasat'a  TVur, 
L  1G9 ;  BdmoDBtoii'a  SliOland,  iL  74. 

*  Stai.   Aeei.,   Wiok,   z.    16;   Logierait,  KiUin;   Bnnd'B   Orkney,  p.  IH; 
Mitchell's  Fiat  in  th*  Prumt,  143. 
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lambs."  ^     Kext  day,  probably,  these  idolaters  were  sitting  in 
their  pews  in  orthodoxy  most  demure. 

SnperstitioQ  attended  every  action  &om  birth-  to  death. 
When  the  child  was  bom,  whether  in  Qalloway  or  the 
Hebridea,  there  was  felt  a  risk  of  its  being  taken  off  durii^ 
sleep  by  fairies,'  who  might  leave  a  changeling  in  its  stead. 
Frieods,  therefore,  watched  all  night;  and  making  a  circle 
round  the  bed,  they  took  the  "  Book "  in  their  hands,  and 
waving  the  sacred  leaves  hade  all  foes  begone  to  the  Sed 
Sea.  Mot  till  the  christening  was  over  was  peril  past  &om  fairy 
or  from  witch,  and  all  visitors,  lest  they  should  chance  to  have 
the  evil  eye,  were  presented  with  a  piece  of  bread  to 
propitiate  any  hostile  purpose.  In  most  districts  when 
friends  met  they  were  ccureful  to  salute  with  a  kiss  to  prevent 
"  fore-speaking " ;  and  nothing  they  dreaded  more  than  that 
their  children,  or  goods,  or  cattle  ^onld  be  praised  unless  to 
the  praise  was  added  the  phrase, "  God  bless  the  bairn,"  "  Lock 
fore  the  beast.'"  If  a  cow  should  Ml  ill,  it  would  be 
remembered  that  their  neighbour  who  called  yesterday  had 
praised  the  animal,  but  bad  not  added,  "  I  wish  her  good 
luck,"  and  ill  intent  was  at  once  suspected.  The  possession 
of  the  evil  ^e  did  not  always  imply  malice :  it  might  happen 
that  a  poor  man  had  the  fatal  gift  which  cursed  Ms  own 
fortunes — his  cattle  died,  his  cow  failed  of  milk,  his  stacks 
heated  in  the  yards.*  It  was  all  because  he  had  the  "  uncanny 
eye,"  and  he  would  avert  his  gaze  as  the  milk  was  carried  from 
the  byre  lest  he  should  turn  it  sour,  would  close  his  eyes  as  he 
passed  the  lambs,  and  hardly  look  a  neighbour  in  the  fJEtce.  This 
reputation  of  an  imcanny  eye,  however,  was  a  soturce  of  profit  to 
others.  Old  h^  who  owned  it — when  witchcraft  brought  no 
penalty — got  presents  of  clothing  and  food,  and  their  peat  was 
"cast"  most  obligingly  to  win  their  favour  or  dispel  their  spleen. 

'  PeQDut's  Twr,  L  111. ;  &oi.  Aett.,  Log!anit,  v.  83 ;  Stawut's  ^ctUAt* 
^Highland*. 

*  Still  believsd  in  Rmong  the  Hebridei,  vol.  iv.  251,  Proettdtngi  Scot. 
Society  of  AtUiguariei ;  Cnnnak's  Stmaiiu,  p.  2S3  ;  QnDt'a  Suptrttitimt  t^ 
Sighlanden,  i.  168. 

*  Orsgor't  FoOc-LoTt;  Stat.  Aeet.,  Forglen,  lir.  G41  ;  QugiuiDOck,  irili. 
las ;  Hn.  Grant's  Stvntitimit  o/tht  Higklandert. 

*  Ctomek'i  lUmaint,  p.  289. 
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Long  after  witchcraft  as  a  crime  was  abolished  from  the 
statute  book  it  was  maintained  as  a  belief;  but  the  supposed 
witch  was  no  longer  burned — she  was  obsequiously  caressed ; 
to  gain  security  from  her  malice  and  to  gain  help  from  her 
arts,  she  was  constantly  getting  a  dish  of  groats,  a  supply  of 
peat  or  thatoh  for  her  hovel  whenever  she  wanted.  Some- 
times, however,  the  caresses  to  secure  her  favour  turned  to 
rage  when  they  felt  her  curse,  and  seizing  the  old  creature 
they  "  scored  "  her,  drawing  blood  above  the  eyebrows  with  a 
cut  in  the  form  of  a  cross.'  "  Scoring  the  witch "  proved  a 
perfect  safeguard  from  her  malignant  spells.  Firmly  was  it 
credited  when  Hallowmas  came  that  the  "  Hallowmas  rades  " 
b^an,  when  the  local  hags  gathered  for  midnight  revelry,  and 
in  Dumfriesshire  '  met  in  silent,  mined  precincts  of  Caerlaverock 
Castle  or  Sweetheart  Abbey.  By  their  peat  fires  at  night  old 
peasants  told  how  the  old  kimmers  had  set  forth  on  theit 
eldrich  journey — on  nights  when  the  wind  laid  flat  their  crops 
and  unroofed  their  huts — sitting  on  a  shank-bone,  shod  with 
bones  of  a  murdered  man,  with  bridle  made  of  the  skin  of  an 
unohristened  babe.  In  Nithsdale  only  bold  men  doubted  that 
on  Locherbrig  hill,  near  Dumfries,  they  held  assembly,  as  the 
"  Witches  Qatherii^  "  song  records : ' — 

When  tlie  howlet  has  three  times  boo'ed, 
When  the  gmy  cat  haa  three  times  mewed, 
When  the  tod  baa  yowled  three  tiioea  i'  the  wood, 
At  the  red  moon  cowering  ahint  the  cloud, 
When  the  Btora  hae  cruppendeep  in  the  rift 
Leet  cantrips  had  pjked  them  ont  of  the  lift ; 
Up  honet  a',  but  [without]  mair  adowe^ 
Ride,  ride  for  Locher  brig  knowe. 

Even  up  to  the  next  century,  boys,  as  they  passed  the  hut 
of  some  old  woman  whom  people  eyed  askance,  put  the  thumb 
upon  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  closed  their  fingers  over  it — a 
relic  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  to  avert  the  evil  eye. 

It  was  long  ere  the  belief  in  fairies  passed  firom  a  conviction 
to  mere  "  fairy  tales."  People  implicitly  believed  in  these  folk 
with  golden  locks  and  green  mantles,  with  quivers  of  arrows 

■  Somerrille'a  Own  ^<i,  p.  8S3  ;  Penuant'a  Tuur. 

■  Cromek'a iZtma^M,  p.  269.     Probably  "antique"  lioea  Invented  by  Allan 
Cnnningham. 

■  Cromck'a&nMfM^JVif&oIa^anti  A)ifi)irav.5tmy,  p.  2S6.        ^-.  . 
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made  of  bonee  of  a  man  buried  where  three  lairda'  lands  meet, 
tipped  with  white  field  flints  or  elf-stones  dipped  in  dew  of 
hemlock,  that  elew  the  cattle  as  tbe^  passed.  Folk  thought 
they  heard  the  hubbub  of  the  fairy  voices  on  the  first  night  of 
summer,  while  the  breeze  was  rising  and  sighing  through  the 
firs.  There  were  haunts  of  fairies  and  brownies  which  tbej 
feared  to  tread  beside  ancient  thom-treea  Bat  at  last  that 
ground  was  ploughed  as  agriculture  spread ;  and  Good-man's 
Crofts  became  fGomers'  acres,  and  com  grew  on  knolls  where 
elves  had  held  their  trysts:  then  fairies  vanished  from  the 
land.'  Beliefe  pass  on  to  half-beliefs  and  thence  to  myths ; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  know  when  a  foith  has  passed  into  a 
iancy.  The  pious  rites  of  one  age  become  the  pastimes  of 
anotJier,  and  an  old  superstitioas  practice  in  time  becomes  a 
childish  game.  Even  Hallowmas  graduaUy  lost,  save  for 
children,  its  devout  superstition,  till  no  longer  folk  believed 
the  ancient  rhyme  that  at  Halloween  "  all  the  witches  were 
to  be  seen."  But  other  superstitions  remained  deep-rooted — 
belief  in  charms  and  omens  innumerable.  No  fanner  would 
omit  to  place  the  branch  of  rowan  or  elder  tree,  of  ash  or  ivy, 
on  the  byre  door  to  ward  the  cattle  from  blight  or  witchcraft ; 
or  forget  to  place  on  the  stable  door — usually  on  the  2nd  of 
May — the  elf  cops,  the  fancied  weapons  of  fairies,  bat  prosaically 
stones  perforated  by  friction  at  a  waterfall'  Most  of  all  was 
death  with  its  mystery  accompanied  by  luxuriant  superstitions. 
The  moment  the  spirit  left  the  body  the  nearest  of  kin  received 
the  breath;'  the  windows  and  door  were  opened  as  if  to  let  t^e 
soul  get  free ;  on  the  breast  of  the  dead  tiie  plate  of  salt  was 
placed  lest  the  body  swell  and  burst  the  bands  with  which 
it  was  swathed.  The  lyke  wake  followed,  when  friends 
watched  the  body  to  keep  evil  spirits  away,  and  caroused  to 
keep  their  own  spirits  up.     In  the  Highlands/  to  show  their 

■  Aa  the  adage  «aid — 

Wlun  tha  icyth*  cnti  uxl  tha  sock  iItm 
Hh  done  -mV  Iklilei  wid  bw-t^kn. 
Crom«k's  Semaiiu,  eto.  p.  293.     Flint  utow-headB  believed  to  be  tHiy  mtoitb  Id 
the  North  at  end  ot  oeatuiy.—Stat.  AecL,  Wiok,  10-16. 
1  Pemumt's  Tour,  L  158 ;  Httt.  <^  OaUoaay,  ii  234. 

*  PennaafB  Tow,  L  111-118 ;  Hogg'i  Lift  of  WigUman,  p.  110. 

*  Grant's  Svpiritition  of  EighlanOtn,  L  180  i  PenUBDt'a  Tour,  i.  Ill ;  StaL 
Atet.  Seat.,  Logierait,  v.  82-8G. 
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pious  fortitude,  the  parents  or  nearest  of  kiu  perfoimed  a 
Ingnbrious  dance,  with  streaming  eyes,  while  younger  membeis 
joined  in  livelier  meaaur«.  From  birth  to  death,  with  rites 
unknown  to  the  Kirk,  with  beliefs  unknown  to  science,  the  life 
of  the  people  was  crowded. 


VIII 

Kothing  was  more  characteristic  of  Scotland  than  the  bleak, 
dieaiy,  treeless  aspect  of  the  scenery.  We  are  apt  to  treat  the 
jeers  of  old  English  travellers  on  this  point  as  merely  cockney 
libels,  and  to  consider  the  sarcasms  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  as 
only  ponderous  pleasantries  as  exaggerated  as  when  be  asserted 
that  a  "tree  in  Scotland  is  as  rare  as  a  horse  in  Venice." 
Unfortunately,  the  jibes  contained  a  lai:ge  amount  of  truth. 
The  ancient  woods  had  disappeared ;  wasted  by  raids,  burnt 
as  fuel,  destroyed  as  encumbrances  of  the  ground,  or  sold  by 
impecunious  owners.  We  become  almost  sceptical  of  their  ever 
having  existed  at  all  when  we  read  the  aecounte  of  travellers, 
like  the  caustic  Sir  Anthony  Weldon,  who  in  161?  attended 
bis  Majesty,  James  VI.,  to  bis  northern  dominions,  and  protested 
that  "  Judas  had  scarce  got  a  tree  to  hang  himself,"  *  if  he  had 
betrayed  his  Lord  in  Scotland ;  and  Sir  William  Brereton,  who 
in  1636  says  "that  he  bad  diligently  observed,  but  cannot  see 
any  timber  in  riding  100  miles."  Forests  there  were  truly  of 
great  extent;  but  these  were  in  the  Highlands,'  far  out  of  reach  in 
inaccessible  straths;  and  for  the  common  purposes  of  work,  for 
boose-fitting,  for  ship-bnilding,  for  implements,  £r  and  oak  were 
imported  from  Norway.  Only  around  the  houses  of  country 
gentlemen,  or  kirks,  in  the  more  cultivated  Lowlands,  were 
groves  or  clamps  of  wood — usually  sycamore  or  ash — to  be 
seen  at  the  bc^:inning  of  the  century ;  and  most  of  these  of 
recent  origin.*    Throughout  Ayrshire  the  country  was  one  huge 

'  Bairly  Traveh  jn  Stotland,  edited  bj  Hume.  In  1410  Xnea  Sylrins 
(Pope  PiuB  II,)descril>«d  ths  oonntry  u  "destitute  of  trees." — P.  26. 

■  Aeeom.pt  CwreiU,  by  J.  S[prenll],  170S. 

*  Kirke,  travelling  in  1677,  is  able  to  sifcak  of  tbe  "  pleasant  woods  and  poli- 
cies "  be  puses,  of  "  groves  "  or  cliuQp«  of  trees  abont  the  idsd;  prettj  honiee 
of  the  gentry  he  rode  b;  on  bis  way  to  Edinbnrgb,  though  "  Dot  a  tree  in  any 
part  of  tbo  countrj  elaewhere. " — Acet.  of  TVur  <n  Seotland,  by  Tliomaa  Eirke, 
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naked  waste ;  not  a  tree  was  to  be  seen  in  the  open  land,  and 
none  to  be  fonod  anywhere  except  by  the  banks  of  the  Doon, 
the  Girvau,  and  the  Stinchar,  whereon  little  knots  of  atunted 
oaks  and  beeches  took  shelter.  Those  which  were  planted  by 
the  Countess  of  Eglinton  and  Lord  Loudoun  between  1730  and 
1740  were  only  isolated  patches  when  Br.  Johnson  made  his 
memorable  visit  to  Aachinleck.  In  East  Lothian  there  were 
few  trees  except  round  some  gentlemen's  seats  older  than 
the  Bevolutioa  It  was  in  1706  *  that  Lord  Haddington, 
Btimolated  by  the  taste  and  euei^  of  his  wife,  gave  up 
his  belored  field  sporta  and  devoted  himself  to  improving 
his  estates,  and  b^^  plantii^  at  Tynii^hame  on  the  deep 
sand  near  the  seaside,  in  spite  of  confident  assurances  that 
nothing  could  grow  on  such  a  barren  soil  and  in  such  a 
situation  exposed  to  the  ceaseless  salt  winds.  There  a  fine 
wood  sprang  up,  and  on  the  moorland  rose  the  lovely  Binning 
woods,  while  fields  formerly  wind-swept  and  desolate  became 
fertile  by  protection  &om  belts  of  trees.  Through  Koxhurgh- 
shire  there  was  bleakneae  and  barrenness  of  nature,  equalling 
that  of  Berwickshire  and  other  southern  counties,  until  ronnd 
Floors  Castle  some  trees  were  planted  and  jealously  guarded 
about  1716.  Of  the  once  richly  wooded  Tweeddale  it  was  said 
in  1715  that  only  roond  the  mansions  and  churchyards  were 
there  rows  of  plane  and  ash  to  be  seen,  and  these  were  still 
young.*  Even  the  landlords  who  were  possessed  of  forests 
had  no  eesthetic  affection  for  them,  and  were  ready  to  sell  to 
the  highest  bidder  the  finest  timber  on  their  land.  Down 
went  splendid  fir  woods  *  in  Aj^llahire  to  an  Irish  company  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century  at  one  plack  a  piece,  and  to  utilise 
the  rest  of  the  deciduous  trees  the  speculators  set  up  their 
foiges  near  Inveraray.  Woods  there  were  of  great  extent  in  the 
West  Highlands,  much  of  which  were  cut  down  for  sale  in 

p.  IS  ;  Modem  Attt.  of  Scotland,  bj  an  Engliah  gentlamui  (Tbonus  Rirke); 
Barly  Traott*  in  Scotland,  p.  263  ;  Hamilton's  DaeHption  nf  ^nfrmoHrt  i 
MoKgn^Mk  faptr*,  Spalding  MUeelUmia,  IL  B3. 

■  TratHm  on  Farta  Trtu,  17S4  [bj  CharlsB  Lord  Haddington},  pp.  Lll. 

*  Jeffroy's  Sm^rghthirt,  iii.  19 :  Bailies  of  regality  in  1717  ibbub  ptoolama. 
tioQ,  warning  oCTendenvho"  plucked  the  haws  from  the  thonu  tliat  defend  the 
young  plantstians."     Dr.  Alexander  Peomcuick's  WorJc$,  1818,  p.  67. 

•  Smith's  Suney  of  Argj/lltKirt,  p.  188. 
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Ireland,  while  the  seaports  of  Scotlancl  were  importing  fir 
and  oak  wood  from  N^orwa^ '  and  from  Daatzio  to  build  their 
vessels  at  home,  and  others  from  lack  of  timber  were  built  in 
Holland  or  the  Baltic.  When  the  York  Buildings  Company 
bought  forfeited  estates  of  1715,  they  bought  some  of  the 
finest  forests  in  the  country,*  the  great  pine-wood  of  Abner- 
nethy  or  Speyaide,  60,000  of  the  best  fir-trees  of  Grant,  for 
2s.  4d.  each,  and  Mr.  Aaron  Hill  devised  the  plan  of  making 
the  timber  into  rafts  to  float  down  the  river. 

In  the  common  destitution  of  wood  in  the  Lowlands  it 
became  a  serious  difficulty  to  find  timber  for  a  public  building. 
Magistrates  were  in  straits  to  get  wood  for  a  town  steeple,  and 
heritors  for  a  beam  for  a  kirk  belL*  The  most  common  trees 
had  been  origioally  introduced  as  exotics  and  treated  with  the 
utmost  tenderness.  When  first  planted  in  Scotland  (the  lime  at 
Taymouth  in  1664,  the  silver  fir  in  1682,  the  maple  and 
walnut  in  1690,  the  laburnum  in  1704,  and  the  larch  in 
1727)  they  were  regarded  as  needing  delicate  tending  in 
gardens,  and  as  unfit  to  live  in  the  open  field  in  such  a  climate. 
The  plane  and  elder  were  the  chief  "  barren  trees  "  planted  at 
the  middle  of  the  previous  century,  beeches  and  chestnuts 
being  found  only  in  sheltered  gardens.  In  1727  a  gentleman 
bronght  in  bis  portmanteau  some  plants  of  larch  from  the 
Tyrol  and  gave  a  few  as  a  present  to  the  Duke  of  AthotI* 
These — the  first  introduced  into  Scotland — were  kept  in  care- 
ful training ;  but  st  length,  being  planted  out,  as  too  big  for 
nursery  culture,  it  was  found,  to  vast  surprise,  that  they  lived 
and  throve  and  grew,  and  survivore  still  stand  as  ornaments  at 
Dunkeld,  parents  of  great  forests. 

>  Spnoira  Aeanapl  Ourrmt,  tc,  1706,  pp.  31,  64  ;  Defoe's  Hitt.  <if  Unum, 
p.  174. 

*  HnrraT'a  Turk  JBuiliUngt  Company,  1883,  p.  SI. 

*  In  1703,  magiitntM  of  Dumfries,  nnable  to  gat  timber  for  their  town  ball 
•Dd  tteeple,  hid  to  get  it  from  Qarliea  on  the  Croe. — Haiwell's  CmiiUy  of 
Dnmfria.  Heritors  of  Lesmfthsgow,  in  170G,  in  despsir  pass  a  reaolntion  "  to 
ftppi;  to  Her  Qraoa  tb«  Dnchoss  of  Hamilton  for  sue  oak  trae  to  be  stoop  for 
■npportiiig  the  bell,  beosuse  the;  csn  get  it  nowbere  in  tbe  ooantrj." — Hilt,  iff 
LimtuiliagotB,  p.  146  ;  Walker's  Eanuyiait  SUt,  of  Jlebridu  and  Bighiamdt, 
iL  212.  "  StaU  Qardntr,  published  for  the  climate  of  Sootland,  by  John  Beid," 
1683,  ennmetates  tlie  trees  foT  gardens :  oak,  elm,  ash,  maple,  lime,  horabeam, 
haiel,  pine,  jrew,  Scotch  fir.  *  Hunter's  Woodi  qf  Ftrlhihirt,  p.  37. 
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Though  landlords  were  awakening  to  the  advantage  of 
plantiiig  their  laige  and  waste  estates,  the  prepress  was  alow 
and  halting ;  the  most  of  the  coontry  remained  destitute  of 
wood,  as  was  the  case  along  the  sea-coast  and  for  miles  back- 
wards in  Fife,  Buchan,  Aberdeenshire,  till  the  dose  of  the 
century.' 

May  we  not  attribute  to  this  bleak,  woodless  aspect  of  the 
country  the  rarity  in  Scottish  minstrelsy  of  reference  to  trees 
and  to  birds  which  frequent  the  woods  ?  We  find  songs  that 
celebrate  the  birches  by  the  river*!  side, — ^the  "  Birks  of  TuUi- 
bole,"  the  "  Birks  of  Aberfeldy,"  the  "  Birks  of  Invermay,"'^ — 
but  there  were  few  trees  to  incite  a  poet,  and  under  whose 
"  contiguity  of  shade  "  to  woo.  If  there  is  a  strange  lack  of 
allusion  to  birds  of  any  variety  in  Scottish  song  we  may 
explain  it  by  an  observation  made  by  Burt  in  1730  :* — "It 
has  been  remarked  that  here  [Inverness]  there  are  f^w  tmrds 
except  snch  as  build  their  nests  upon  the  ground,  so  scarce 
are  trees  and  hedges."  The  lark's  song  and  the  curlew's 
shriek  were  familiar  enough  in  open  fields  at  that  time.  The 
cushat's  cooing  notes  were  heard  in  the  farmyard,  but  not 
so  familiflr  was  the  voice  of  the  mavis  or  the  blackbird ;  while 
in  many  district  the  linnet  would  have  as  vainly  as  Noah's 
dove  sought  for  a  branch  whereon  to  alight  in  a  day's  joumey. 

The  sudden  awakening  of  landowners  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  usefulness  of  timber,  if  not  to  a  sense  of  the  pictureequeneas 
of  woodland  scenery,  which  created  enthusiasm  for  planting, 
belongs  chiefly  to  the  second  half  of  the  century.  For  up  to 
1760  the  attempts  at  planting  were  hesitating  and  limited, 
partly  from  lack  of  money,  partly  from  opposition  of  the 
farmers  and  the  country- peopla  Hedges  and  trees  were 
regarded  as  their  natural  enemies,  and  they  bitterly  complained 
that  the  roots  spoilt  the  ground,  the  shade  killed  the  gnuu,  and 
the  branches  fostered  the  birds  that  devoured  the  crops.'     In 

'  Anderwii'*  Agrie.  <n  Jb«rdunAirt,  p.  SO. 

*  Lat^t  fnm  tht  Nirrth  of  Seotland,  i.  p.  7. 

)  MoTsr's  Aeet.  of  Scot.,  p.  170 ;  Kirko'g  aooonnt  in  Early  Travillen  in 
Scot.;  Dttrt's  LttUrt  from  the  NorOi.  "Ereu  npon  ths  ibirts  of  the  Highlanda, 
where  the  laird  hw  indulged  in  two  or  three  trees  aboat  bis  honte,  I  hare 
hekrd  the  tenant  Ument  tlie  damage  done  by  the  droppings  and  shade  of  thsm 
aa  well  as  the  spaoe  taken  up  by  the  tTiiii1:s  and  the  roota."— i.  824. 
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vehement  dislike  and  aggresBive  resistance  to  this  new  and 
dangerons  innovation  of  planting,  the  people  did  everything 
they  could  to  hinder  it  Under  cover  of  the  night  they 
pulled  up  the  sapUngs,  tore  down  the  branches,  and  maimed 
the  tronks,  and  often  in  the  morning  the  dismayed  laird  saw 
that  in  the  darkness  the  labours  and  pride  of  years  had  been 
mtblessly  rained.* 

This  vaa  one  of  tlie  sorest  vexations  the  landlords  and 
fiwtotB  had  to  endure,  and  to  endure  without  redress.  '  If 
gai^  of  people  silently  and  secretly  did  this  havoc,  the  tenants 
woold  not  inform  upon  them,  and  certainly  cared  not  to  check 
them.  The  barons  of  regality  might  issue  their  threats,  the 
statutes  of  the  State  might  renew  and  increase  their  penalties ; 
but  this  crime  of  arboricide  continued  distressingly  ft^quent,  to 
the  discouragement  of  "  improvers." ' 

After  the  Eabellion  of  '45  we  find  gradually  a  remark- 
able change  coming  over  the  country.      It  was  being  dis- 

I  Dr.  Edmund  Ckkmy,  in  his  Otm  I^t,  iL  162,  h^s  that  Sir  A.  Oilnioiir  of 
CnJgmilUr,  in  171D,  told  him,  on  his  remuldng  on  ^e  sosroity  of  wood,  thftt 
"h«  wu  ivtj  Tondof  anoh  pl&ntatioiis,  bat  the  people  had  ftninoiinbla  aT«r- 
Ki<ak  to  them — bsTing  •  notion  that  they  spoiled  tbs  ground  and  eat  the  heart 
ont  of  the  NiL "  He  intimated  that  it  waa  very  oommon,  Dotwithstanding  the 
atriot  prohibition  of  the  lawa,  backed  with  initable  penaltiei,  foi  tlie  ooonti; 
people  to  watch  their  opportnnit;  and  come  in  great  bodies  and  destroy  the 
trees.  In  172S,  Cockbnm  of  Onniston,  In  leply  to  hit  tenant  fkotor,  writes : 
"I  mnst  desire  yon  not  to  be  dieoonrsgedbywhat  yon  say  of  the  oonntry  people 
polling  np  and  spoiling  yonr  trsae.  ...  I  further  desire  you  will  endesvonr  to 
oatch  one  of  the  maliiiions  people." — Letter  given  in  fimnsr'*  itagammt,  1S<M. 
Lord  Stair's  factor  in  Wigtonahire  conplaina  in  1731  to  hia  lordship  tliat  "  the 
people  will  not  let  the  plantations  grow." — ii.  183  ;  AnfvxU  of  VUeowtt  Stair, 
and  ls<  OKd  ind  Sarlt  qf  Stair,  by  Hmray  Graham.  "  A  generall  humour  in 
the  Commons  who  have  a  natuTaU  areraion  to  all  maDoer  of  planting,  and  they 
doe  not  fail  in  the  night  time  to  out  even  with  the  root  the  prettiest  and 
strongest  tmea  fbr  stavea  and  plough-gosda,  and  many  a  one  they  have  destroyed 
to  mysalfe  ;  albeit,  if  they  stood  not  in  great  awe  and  fear  they  wonld  have 
done  greater  harm  to  my  plantatians." — P.  II,  Otamit  Faperi,  Soot.  Hiat 
Society  ;  IVotlamaUon  and  FendUy  i»  I78S  against  dalroying  Trea,  p.  110 ; 
antrt-Biioko/San»t/o/Uri«;  Act*  »f  Parliamtnt,  Vie. 

■  Bobbie'a  Aitrdetn:  id  Tradilioiu  and  Hitt«ry,  1S73,  p.  301.  Severe 
puniehment  for  apoiling  treat  was  m^ed  oat.  "  1710. — i.  A.  having  been 
ooDvicted  of  being  guilty  of  catting  «  young  birch-tree  in  the  encloaurea  of 
Hilton,  the  Justices  ordained  him  to  be  retoraed  to  prison  in  the  Tolbootb, 
Abeideeo,  and  to  lem^n  for  the  apaoa  of  1  montha,  to  be  publicly  whipped 
thro'  the  town  by  the  oommon  hangman  upon  Ont  Friday  of  each  month, 
and  remain  in  prison  till  ho  find  tafficiant  oantion." 
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covered  at  last  how  adrantageous  it  was  to  have  wooda, 
plaDtations,  and  hedges,  not  merely  to  beautify  the  landfioape, 
but  to  shelter  the  fields  from  blasts,  and  storms,  and  drifting 
snow ;  to  drain  the  soil  of  its  bogs  and  swamps,  to  remove  the 
persiBt«nt  malady  of  ague  from  the  peasantry,  and  to  modify 
and  so^n  the  rough  climate  of  au  unprotected  land. 
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I 

ABoitT  the  middle  of  tho  century  there  arose  &  new  era  in 
the  social  and  economical  condition  of  the  cotmtiy.  One  by 
one  old  prejudices  in  the  Lowlands  lost  their  boI<^  time-worn 
cuBtome  began  to  die  out  and  ancient  ways  to  be  superseded. 
The  tentative  efforts  of  the  previous  forty  years  to  improve  the 
soil,  and  the  hard-won  experience  of  enterprisiDg  innovators 
which  had  sometimee  ended  in  bankruptcy,  had  at  last  b^un 
to  open  the  eyes  of  the  most  cautious  and  la^ard  proprietors 
to  prospects  of  wealth  by  adopting  agricultural  processes  which 
uitoea  the  border  bad  brought  fertility  to  the  land  and  pros- 
peril^  to  ite  peopla 

FreviooB  to  this  period  most  of  the  forms  had  either  been 
let  without  leasee,  or  on  very  short  tenure — two  or  four  years 
— which  starved  all  enterprise.  Now,  however,  as  they  came 
into  the  laird's  hands,  several  mailings  or  Bmall  tenancies  were 
combined  into  one  farm  and  let  to  "  substantial "  tenants,  who 
came  under  agreement,  with  a  lease  of  nineteen  years,'  to  carry 
out  intelligent  modes  of  agncolture  with  r^^rd  to  liming, 

*  Le4MadidDotbeoomaaoiDnion  till  »baut  1760.  Iiil727FciTbs«of  Cnlladui, 
■otiiig  for  tha  Dake  of  Argyll,  whose  i»tatu  he  managed,  let  lands  to  ctoftere  on 
Umbi  of  niDBteeu  jMn,  held  diieot  from  the  landlord  instead  of  the  tackaman, 
oommnting  MrvioeB  to  money. — Argyll's  Stotland  at  ti  wot  and  it,  p.  G29.  In 
Ayrahire,  before  nuddlu  of  oentury,  materials  and  implemetits  often  snpplied 
by  landlord,  who  *ru  paid  in  kind  and  aerrioes — i  orop  going  to  tenant,  |  to 
owner — let  on  leaaas  from  8  to  IS  years. — Fallartou'a  Survt]/  iff  Af/ntnre. 
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ploughing,  sowing,  the  OBe  of  artificial  grasses,  and  the  due 
rotation  of  crops.  Under  new  conditions  the  fields  were 
enclosed,  ground  was  drained,  limed,  and  mannred ;  ridges  were 
Btra^htened  and  levelled ;  waste  places  were  reclaimed  firom 
moor  and  marsh ;  hedges  and  dj^kes  were  raised ;  the  miserable 
gray  oats — or  "  small  com  " — and  here  gave  place  to  prolific 
grains ;  and  potatoes  and  turnips  in  the  field  provided  provender 
for  cattle  and  food  for  the  people,  who  were  now  spared  the 
dread  of  periodical  dearth. 

With  the  gradual  abolition  of  run-rig  the  several  tenants 
bad  no  longer  to  wait  in  the  morning  till  all  their  neighboun 
were  assembled  to  join  in  the  clumsy  operations,  but,  as  was 
observed  at  the  end  of  the  century,'  "every  man  was  late 
and  early  at  his  work,  and  performed  twice  as  much  work  as 
when  the  work  was  common."  The  new  carta,  with  spoke 
wheels  revolving  on  their  axles,  took  the  place  of  the  lumber- 
ing "sleds"  and  "tumblers,"  and  conveyed  five  times  the 
quantity  in  one- fifth  of  the  time.  Primitive  tools  and 
appliances  of  the  country  gave  way  to  machineiy.  The 
fannera  introduced  in  1710  *  irom  Holland  by  James  Meikle 
superseded  the  band-riddle  on  the  winnowing  hill  or  "  shealing 
law,"  though  it  was  not  till  1737  that  the  second  fanner  was 
set  up  in  Hoxburghshire ;  and  barley  mills  at  last  came  into 
common  use  about  1760,  though  they  had  been  set  up  first  in 
1710  at  Saltonn,  and  used  nowhere  else  for  forty  yeara  The 
swing  plough,"  needing  only  two  horses,  in  time  displaced  the 
ponderous  wooden  construction,  with  its  lumbering,  slumbering 
team  of  oxen  and  hoises ;  the  roller  crushed  the  clods,  which 
had  hitherto  been  smashed  one  by  one  with  a  wooden  mallet ; 
the  harness  was  made  of  leather,  instead  of  horse's  h&ir,  rushes, 
or  heather.  The  threshing -mill,*  after  many  ingenious  but 
futile  eSbrts  of  others,  was  brought  to  admirable  practical 
shape  by  Andrew  Meikle,  miller,  millwright,  and  fiuroer,  the 

1  Smith's  3v/rv«y  o/Arn^iAin,  1706,  p.  83. 

*  M&Dae  Headiigg'B  indigtuitiou  &t  Cuddis  Headrigg't  working  in  tha  bun 
"  wi'  ■  Dew-f(uig1«d  macbine  tor  dightia'  ths  oom  fne  the  ohaff,  thna  impiouBly 
thwarting  the  will  o'  divioe  providenoe,"  is  one  of  Sir  Wa1t«r  iScott'B  uuohnn- 
isnu,  antedating  the  inveation  by  fifty  yean. 

■  Invented  in  17E0  by  John  Small  of  Dalkeith. 

*  SmileB'B  Linet  nf  BngineetM,  vol.  L  ;  Hepharn't  Agric  EaH  ZedUnt. 
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Bon  of  James  Meikle,  who  bad  introduced  fanners  and  bailej 
millB.  Constructed  about  1776  on  a  faulty  plan,  it  was  com- 
pleted in  1787,  and  proved  an  immense  boon  to  ^riculture 
By  the  threshing -mill  seventy  or  eighty  bushels  of  wheat 
might)  \a  the  amazement  of  the  people,  be  thieehed  and 
cleaned  in  an  hour;  and  besides  this  saving  of  tune  it  effected 
a  saving  of  grain,  compared  with  the  flail,  to  the  extent  of  a 
hnndredth  of  the  com ;  equal  in  value,  it  was  computed,  to 
£2,000,000  in  Great  Britain.*  Scotland,  at  last,  by  ita 
ingenuity  in  devising  machinery,  or  its  expertness  in  adopting 
and  adapting  experiments,  was  making  up  for  the  sln^iishness 
and  inertness  of  the  past;  and  new  implements,  intelligent 
modes  of  forming,  better  grain,  and  more  prolific  cereals,  were 
revolutionising  ^ricaltural  life. 

The  leaders  in  these  great  changes  were  not  the  tenants 
They  had  neither  capital  nor  enterprise  enough  to  try  any- 
thing, and  not  personal  interest  enough  to  do  anything,  so 
long  as  so  much  of  the  land  was  common  and  leases  were 
uncommon.  Noblemen  and  gentry  of  energetic  minds  had 
for  many  years  been  anxious  to  improve  their  estates,  and 
had  even  brought  £rom  England  ploughmen  and  farmers  to 
teach  their  countrymen  the  ways  which  had  been  bo  successful 
in  the  south.  In  1723*  the  Socielyof  Improvers  of  Knowledge 
of  Agriculture  was  formed,  its  most  active  spirit  bdng  the 
secretary.  Maxwell  of  Arkland,  whose  efforts  to  improve  the 
land  ruined  his  own  fortune,  brought  him  to  insolvency,  and 
reduced  the  "Lady  Arkland"  to  keep  a  little  shop  in  the 
Edinburgh  H^h  Street  The  society  included  two  hundred  enter- 
prising gentlemen,  and  in  the  SditA  Socidy  Traiuactions  published 
by  Maxwell '  we  find  the  very  rudiments  of  husbandry  treated 
aa  startling  problems.  "  Questions,"  "  Answers,"  and  papers 
are  there  found  by  peers,  judges,  and  lairds,  on  fallow,  drain- 
ing, turnips,  suggestions  on  sowing  whin  seed,  manurii^;  with 

'  In  kboDt  twenty  jeu*  ttfUr  than  wen  S50  threshing- mills  in  But 
Lothian. 

*  The  writer  of  Sitay  on  Way*  and  Mean*  oj  Endoting,  Faiicwing,  etc, 
1729,  Htroogl;  recomiaeuda  the  bringing  of  English  workmen  to  teaeh  English 
busbuidij,  and  especisll;  Inads  the  Deronshire  method,  whloh  U  iMllod 
"Denshiring," — improrement  of  the  luid  by  Ore. — P.  152. 

■  Edinburgh,  1743. 
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sea-ware,  or  improTing  ground  overrun  with  ruehes,  and  imch 
lika  Though  the  society  died  out,  its  influence  lived  on. 
Among  the  improvera  in  the  firat  half-centuiy  were  the 
daughter  of  Lord  Peterborough,  who  became  Duchess  of  Gordon,' 
and  carried  English  waya  to  the  N^orth  with  immenBe  energy 
and  snccees ;  the  Countess  of  Haddii^fon,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  century ;  and  Susanna,  Lady  i^linton,  in  the  middle. 

There  were  parish  ministers  experimenting  on  their  glebes 
and  the  acres  they  rented  to  increase  a  ecanty  income,  tiying 
new  methods ;  like  the  uncouth  genius,  Wilkie  of  Batho, 
known  in  literatare  by  his  dead  JEpigoniad,  for  which  his 
countrymen  proclaimed  him  "immorbil,"  but  known  in  less 
cultured  rural  quarters  as  "  Potato  Wilkie,"  &om  his  enthu- 
siastic culture  of  a  more  saooessful  and  digestible  fruit  of  his 
labour.  Scientific  men  were  also  busy  improving,  like  Dr. 
Hutton  the  geolc^ist,  who  brought  ploughmen  from  Dorset  to 
initiate  bis  workmen  in  Duns,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  to  use  the  two-horse  ploi^h.  lawyers  and  judges  joined 
the  ranks  of  farmers,  such  as  Lord  Eames,'  who  at  Blair 
Drummond  b^an  to  cast  the  moss  firom  the  marshes  in  the 
swampy  district  of  Kincardine,  to  drain  the  spongy  soil, 
to  encourage  the  tardy  use  of  lime  and  marl,  and  at  the 
venerable  age  of  eighty  published  his  shrewd,  if  whimsical, 
OerUleman  Farmer  to  enlighten  his  countrymen ;  while  a  brother 
judge.  Lord  Stonefield,  was  striving  to  bribe  tenants  in  Dum- 
bartonshire to  BOW  turnips.  Nobles  and  members  of  Parlia- 
ment wrote  from  London  to  their  fiiotors  lengthy  epistlee,  giving 
the  latest  faints  &om  Middlesex,  and  expecting  all  their  recom- 
mendations to  be  carried  out  for  adopting  impossible  projects 
at  homa  Trade  meanwhile  was  spreadii^  over  the  country ; 
villages  in  course  of  time  rose  into  towns;  places  once  un- 

*  "  I  remembw  od  Oat  kdy'i  firat  oomlog  to  Sootland  I  heard  ahs  MOMd 
bring  down  English  plongba  and  akUfnl  plowmen  to  fallow.  I  can  trace  that 
moat  JiMtal  and  Taloable  operation  no  higher  in  Sootlaitd  than  that  axoellent 
lady's  coming  omoDg  db.  .  .  .  Scotland  U  indebted  to  the  Dnchess  foT  right 
method  of  making  hay,  plMiting,  laTing  oat  gToundi  for  gardening  and 
parterres,  trenafonning  old  Gothick  arohiteotore  to  the  beanty  and  couTenisnce 
or  the  latest  Italian  hoaaes  prevailing  with  gentry  in  northern  shires,  to«nolos«, 
drain,  and  plant,"  etc. — Stiay  <m  EntUaing,  Fallowing,  tic,  1799. 

■  Tytler'i  L\ft  nf  Lord  £aniM,  ii.  80. 
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known  became  active  ceatres  of  industiy ;  the  linen  trade, 
shipping,  woollen  factories,  were  giving  labour  to  large  Dumbeis 
of  people  drawn  from  rural  diBtricts ;  and  with  the  increase  of 
commerce  and  manuioctures  there  grew  up  a  demand  alike  for 
grain  and  cattle  for  home  consumption  and  for  export,  all  which 
gave  stimulufi  to  landlords  to  greater  energy  and  fuller 
cultivation. 

Perhaps  no  legislative  measure  helped  forth  this  object 
more  thoroughly  than  the  Turnpike  Act  of  1761,  an  Act 
which  assessed  farmers  and  proprietors  in  equal  proportion  for 
the  maintenance  of  efficient  public  roads ;  thereby  secoring 
means  of  coramunication  between  every  district  and  every 
town  by  the  carts,  which  could  now  go  easily  over  once  almost 
impassable  tracks. 

The  Rebellion  of  '45  proved  a  blessing  In  di^uiae  to  the 
Scottish  people,  for  it  was  one  of  the  most  important  causes  of 
the  openmg  up  and  consequent  cnlUvation  of  the  north  country. 
It  brought  the  Highlands  more  in  touch  with  the  southern 
counties;  it  promoted  trade,  traffic,  intercourse  beyond  the 
once  inaccessible  "  line."  The  Disarming  Act  changed  lazy 
vassals  into  sturdy  workmen ;  they  were  forced  to  change  their 
swords  to  ploughshares  and  thdr  targets  into  tops  for  butter 
firkins,  as  Boswell  on  his  tour  was  informed.  The  forfeiture 
of  the  rebel  estates  threw  into  the  market  and  into  the  hands 
of  ene^tic  men  lands  which  hod  for  centnriea  been  ill 
governed,  impoverished  pett^  kingdoms,  where  chiefs  reigned 
over  hordes  of  lazy,  half-starved  subjects.  The  abolition  of 
hereditary  jurisdictions  also  brought  from  Oovemment  com- 
pensation of  over  £162,000,  which  was  an  immense  sum  in 
the  estimation  of  impecunious  gentlemen,  to  devote,  if  they 
chose,  to  bettering  their  estates. 

Without  money,  however,  nothing  could  be  done  to  im- 
prove the  soil,  and  so  loi^  as  rents  were  to  a  large  extent  paid 
in  kind  there  was  little  money  to  spend.  The  system  of  pay- 
ment of  rents  began  now  to  be  changed,  and  lairds  were  not 
obliged  to  sell  for  what  it  might  bring  the  etored-up  rent  of 
oata  and  barley  from  their  gimals ;  and  at  last,  and  for  the 
first  time,  they  had  silver  which  they  could  use  for  practical 
purposes.     It  is  obvious  that  ohiefe,  so  long  as  they  were  paid 
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in  sheep,  capons,  oata,  although  they  might  have  enormous 
tiacta  of  country  and  multitudinous  retainers,  conld  do  little 
or  nothing  for  their  barren  soiL  Adam  Smith  remarks  that 
in  the  Bebellion,  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  though  he  could  carry 
into  the  field  for  Prince  Charlie  800  of  his  own  people,  had 
only  a  rental  in  money  of  £500.*  These  were  not  the  men 
to  lay  out  capital  in  altering  the  condition  of  estates  which 
were  measured  by  hundreds  of  square  miles. 

The  eetablishment  of  banks  about  1760  in  country  towns 
proved  a  very  important  element  in  the  future  economical 
progress  of  ttie  country.  County  gentlemen  were  by  this 
institution  enabled  to  get  money  on  good  security,  which  they 
could  use  to  their  advantage.^  Tenants  united  as  securities  for 
each  other,  and  fanners  could  be  accommodated  with  means  to 
stock  their  larms  and  lime  their  acres ;  while,  owii^  to  the 
extension  of  paper -money,  people  in  towns  were  ready  to 
advance  cash  on  easy  terms.  Nor  must  there  be  omitted 
another  fmitfiil  source  from  which  the  taste  and  means  for 
improvement  came.  That  was  the  return  of  Scotsmen  who 
hod  made  their  lacs  of  rupees  in  the  East  India  Company's 
service,  and  invested  part  of  their  fortunes  in  buying  estates 
and  social  position  in  their  native  land.  These  nabobs  had 
money  to  spend ;  they  bad  no  heredituy  prejudices  to  trammel 
them ;  their  superciliousnesa  to  natives  in  the  East  did  not 
render  them  delicate  to  susceptibilities  of  old  fanners  at  home, 
and  they  changed  at  their  will  and  improved  where  they  chose 
with  lavish  hand.'  Prosperous  Glasgow  merchants — Vii^inia 
traders — also  bought  estates,  and  with  an  eye  to  business  made 
the  most  of  their  new  lands  and  novel  position  as  lairds. 

The  last  of  the  many  contributory  influences  to  agricultural 
change  which  may  be  mentioned  was  the  "Montgomery  Act" 
of  1770 — a  measure  due  to  the  Lord  Advocate,  Sir  James 
Mont^mery.  This  statute  enabled  owners  of  entailed  estetes 
to  enclose,  to  drain,  to  build,  to  plant,  or  in  other  ways 
permanently  improve   the   property,  by  authorising  them   to 

>   WiaUh  qflfati&tu,  ah&p.  viiL 

■  Buiuay'i  Scot,  and  ScoU,  it  2G2 ;  FnlUrtoo's  Slirvty  of  AyriMrt,  p.  18. 

*  "No  leu  than  eight  eatat«s  of  ooiuiderable  tkIhb  have  in  my  raooUsotioD 
been  bought  in  Roxburghabire  by  gentlemen  who  baTs  returaad  &om  East 
todica." — Somerville'B  L\fe,  p.  360. 
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Bettle  on  their  successors  the  burden  of  an  equitable  propor- 
tion of  the  expense — the  profits  ot  which  they  should  reap. 
This  relief  from  legal  restriction  gave  an  invaluable  stimulus 
to  the  cause  of  agriculture,  to  the  consequent  enlai^ement  of 
the  incomes  of  the  lairds. 


II 

While  enterprising  gentlemen  and  vigorous  tenants,  eager 
to  be  "  improvers,"  were  strivii^  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
to  supersede  old  worn-out  methods,  their  laudable  efforts  were 
not  always  thoroughly  successful  In  their  impatience  to  make 
more  money  and  augment  their  rent  rolls  at  a  bound,  not  a 
few  made  ^r^ous  mistakes,  which  greatly  rejoiced  the 
admirers  of  old  times — ^the  despisers  of  new-&ngled  ways. 
These  sceptical  onlookers  saw  with  satisfaction  that  when  the 
lofty  crooked  ri<^es  were  levelled  the  productive  soil  was 
buried  in  the  deep  ditches,  furrows,  and  baulks  that  it  filled 
up ;  while  the  backs  of  the  old  rigs  were  left  bare  and  stony 
and  barren  for  generations.  Indeed,  for  fifty  years  after  the 
ancient  ridges  could  be  traced  as  zig-zagging  lines  of  sterility 
through  the  fields.  The  enthusiast  for  enclosing  broke  up 
the  '  land  into  countless  subdivisions,  making  ludicrously 
minute  fields  of  two  or  three  acres,  wasting  ground  by  need- 
leas  boundaries  of  hedge  and  dyke  and  ditch.  So,  without 
diacriminatioD,  the  t^cnlturiBts,  with  the  unbounded  zeal  of 
converts,  put  every  scheme  they  read  or  heard  of  into  opera- 
tion. Lairds  read  the  writings  of  ever?  English  theorist,  Uie 
pamphlet  of  each  crotcheteer.  They  tried  in  Caithness 
methods  which  suited  to  perfection  the  sunny  meadows  of 
Surrey ;  they  expected  Stirlingshire  to  produce  crops  as  early 
as  £ent.  It  was  admirable  in  theory,  as  it  was  excellent 
in  practice,^  in  the  light,  well-drained  soil  of  the  south  to 
plough  in  autumn  instead  of  dawdling  to  spring ;  but  it  was 
at  first  disastrous  to  plough  in  deep  till -clay  land,  which, 
as  Lady  Fitlyal  of  Mystifieatif/m  has  said,  "  greets  a'  winter 
and  gims  a'  summer,"  drenched  with  rain,  undried  through 
"  haars,"  during  which  the  seed  rotted  when  it  was  wet,  ^od 
■  lUnuay'B  Scot,  atid  Scott,  ii.  211. 
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through  which  the  hlades  could  not  pierce  when  dty.'  These 
blundera  were  a  great  solace  to  farmers,  who  natarallj''  winced 
when  noblemen  brought  plougjunen  &om  Korfolk  and  Dorset 
to  show  them  how  to  do  their  work,  and  in  broad  English 
dialect  ridiculed  venerable  narrow  Scota  waya  Nor  was  there 
dissatisfacUoQ  when  veterane  obaerved  that  while  the  national 
thistle  disappeared  under  a  cleanly  system,  foreign  docks 
appeared  with  the  rye  grass  and  clorer  in  their  stead. 
Enmity  was  full  in  many  districts  at  the  harsh  and  brusque 
eviction  of  many  an  old  tenant  family  to  make  way  for  those 
who  would  carry  out  their  lordships'  whims.' 

Amidst  the  flow  of  prosperity  and  wealth,  which  came 
gradually,  there  were  several  changes  which  at  the  time — but 
only  temporarily — proved  disastrous  among  the  rural  popula- 
tion. The  abolition  of  small  &nns  or  "  mailings,"  paying  a 
rental  of  from  XV  to  £17,  and  the  sweeping  away  of  cottages 
where  maybe  eight  tenants  lived,  to  make  way  for  their 
amalgamation  into  one  laige  farm,  thrust  many  people  out  of 
employment,  forced  many  to  drift  into  towns,  and  many  to 
emigrate.  This  hardship,  of  course,  fell  more  heavily  on  the 
fanning  daaa  than  on  their  work-people,  who  quickly  got 
occupation  in  the  industries  which  were  everywhere  springing 
up.  Those  who  suffered  most  were  the  tenants,'  whose  forbears 
had  held  the  same  "  paffle  "  for  generations  undisturbed,  who  were 
dismissed  to  make  room  for  speculative  men  from  Annandale  and 
Dumfriesshire,  and  many  a  &nner  was  reduced  to  become  a 
farm  servant  under  the  new  master.  Far  worse  was  the  case 
in  the  North,  where  100  tenants  might  be  displaced  to  form  a 
sheep-walk,  and  the  chai^  was  resisted  at  times  by  riots  and 
defiance  of  the  people,  who  drove  the  sheep  away,  and  were 
punished  for  their  violence  by  transportation  for  nine  years. 

'  Fallarton'i  Sviroe^  nf  Aynhirt,  p.  6 ;  Ure'a  DumtortoMMr*,  p.  104  ;  Ure't 
Ealt  SStridt,  p.  180. 

*  When  in  1760  Muiigo  Campbell,  the  poaoliing  siaiBemao,  mnrdared  Lord 
Bglinton,  there  wu  more  eymp&tby  for  the  einiBenuiD  than  for  the  noble,  who 
liid  mada  hinuelf  nnpopDltr  Alike  by  the  miliinproTemeDt  of  hie  life  *nd  the 
etiU  more  imtatiiig  imptoTometit  of  hi<  estates,  hia  ohuigei  of  old  ouataiiie,  hia 
Jot^rlbTeBee  with  old  tcnaiitB.'-Cliamben'  itinw  A9iiq}alia  ^Edinburgh,  p. 
IdS,  1833. 

■  Stewart's  SktUhM  of  Hightandt,  i.  130. 
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These  old  tenants,  lednced  to  the  position  of  day  labourers, 
took  crofts  bj  the  sea-ahore  of  two  or  three  sandy  acren,  and 
eked  out  a  precarioae  living  by  fishing/  With  farmers  the 
hardship  was  both  real  and  lasting  in  many  instances. 

It  is  not  to  be  overlooked  that  the  reclamation  of  waste 
lands  from  moor  and  bog  gave  more  occupation  to  active 
men  than  the  old  system  ever  did.  Eventually  it  was  not 
the  work-people  who  were  reduced  in  numbers,  for  there 
was  more  work  to  do  than  in  lazy  days,  more  money  to 
spend  in  agricultural  labour;  and  the  chief  difference  was 
that  the  new  school  preferred  married  men  who  lived  in 
cottages  with  their  families — by  the  way,  much  to  the  im- 
provement of  ruBtio  morality — to  young  men  who  lived  with 
the  &rmer  and  sat  at  bis  board,  who  were  sons  of  village 
weavers  and  tailors.' 

There  was  no  institution  which  had  added  so  powerfully 
to  the  importance  of  nobles,  and  especially  H^hland  chie&,  as 
that  of  hereditable  jurisdiction.  Barons  and  chiefs  had  for 
oenturies  possessed  certain  seignorial  rights  of  administering 
law  and  repressii^  crime  throughout  then:  own  districts.  They 
held  courts  of  regality,  in  which  they  or  their  baron  bailies,  who 
served  as  assessors,  acted  as  judges  with,  and  sometimes  with- 
out, a  jury  of  their  own  vassals  or  tenants.  Having  power 
over  life  and  timb,  they  did  not  hesitAte  to  exercise  it,  and  un- 
fortunate culprits,  at  the  whim  or  judgment  of  the  hereditary 
sheriff,  might  be  confined  to  a  fetid  dungeon,  without  appeal  or 
ledress  against  any  miscarriage  of  justice.  Their  position  was 
one  not  merely  of  dignity,  but  of  considerable  profit  ;*  but  ita 
abolition  in  1748,  and  the  substitution  of  responsible  1^^ 
sheriffe  of  counties,  was  a  great  relief  to  tenants,  who  had  had 

'  Lettioe'a  Tovr^  p.  364 ;  Walker'*  H^iridM  oni  HigWandi,  if.  3S0 ;  Sttwart'i 
SIctiAtt,  ToL  t. ;  Pesnuit'i  Toar,  u.  28t-3. 

*  Ag&lnit  the  uotloa  that  the  new  e^rstem  reanlted  in  pernuiaent  depopnls- 
tion  tee  Bamuy'i  Scot,  and  ScoU,  li.  209.  —  Hspburn's  £i«<  Lotkkm ; 
Farmer'*  Magaaint,  p.  880,  tSOl. 

*  Ajdatiei  or  "costoms"  to  the  hereditary  BherilTor  bailie  of  barobj',  each 
farmw  rapplied  2  ploaglu,  4  pair  honea  and  harDeaa  for  I  daj  ;  and  6  Bhearers 
in  barrest  fw  I  day,  0  hens,  1  threave  oow.  8  baare  for  p«at  toads — thii  after- 
ward* commntod  into  monej.  — Agnew'a  Streditary  Sheiiffi,  G27  ;  Andetaon'a 
8faU  qfSaaisty  and  KnoaUdgt  iM  Higklandi,  p.  104  ;  Stewart'*  SIMAu  ^  (A« 
Bi^Uatdi,  i.  p.  110. 
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to  pay  the  potentate  so  many  "  customs  "  of  hena,  days'  work, 
and  peat,  per  annum,  for  the  privilege  of  very  bad  law. 

The  serioos  social  result  of  depriviog  Highland  chiefs  of 
their  ancient  privil^es,  and  the  disarming  of  their  vaesals 
after  the  '45,  was  the  disappearance  of  the  old  patriarchal 
interest  and  pride  which  they  had  taken  in  their  clansmen. 
Formerly  they  had  plumed  themselves  on  the  number  of  their 
retainers  \  but  they  now  descended  from  the  high  state  of 
kinglets,  careful  to  favour  their  subjects,  to  that  of  lairds 
vulgarly  eager  to  increase  their  rents.  They  sought  to 
rid  themselves  of  the  superfluous  population,  dismissed  sub- 
tenants at  will,  and  installed  tenants  on  lease ;  they  gave  np 
the  tacksmen,  who  were  members  of  the  dan,  for  Lowland 
farmers  who  cared  nothing  for  the  people ;  they  deported 
inhabitants  and  imported  sheep.  No  longer  supreme  in  their 
mountain  castles,  and  bereft  of  feudal  power  and  pomp,  they 
became  acute  tradesmen.  The  highest  bidder  came,  and  the 
nnremunerative  crofter  went'  These  landed  gentry  had  more 
money  now  at  their  disposal  to  spend,  but  they  spent  it  in 
society ;  their  "  hearts "  might  be  "  in  the  Highlands,"  but 
their  bankers  were  in  London.  And  the  hearts  of  the  people 
turned  from  their  old  chiefs.  Sometimes,  in  their  eagerness 
to  make  fortunes,  the  chiefs  overreached  themselves.  They 
thought  to  uproot  in  a  year  the  inveterate  customs  of  ages, 
and  tried  to  overcome  all  at  once  indolence  and  improvidence 
engrained  in  the  race.  Expecting  from  the  barren  tracts  of 
£(»3-8hii8  the  abundant  returns  of  the  fertile  acres  of  the 
Lothians,  they  overrented  their  land  and  overestimated  their 
incomes.  Not  seldom  bankruptcy  was  the  fate  of  men  hasting 
to  be  rich,  who,  as  Pennant  expressed  it,  "  emptied  the  sack 
before  it  was  filled."  "  I  have  lived  in  woful  times,"  said  an 
Ai^Ushire  chief  in  1788;  "when  I  was  young  the  only 
question  asked  concerning  a  man  of  rank  was.  How  many  men 
lived  on  his  estate  ?  then  it  was.  How  many  black  cattle  it 
could  keep  ?  but  now  it  is.  How  many  sheep  will  it  carry,"  * 

*  Msckeiuie'i  JUport  on  Agrie.  of  Son ;  Stewart's  Sketekei  qf  EighlaruU,  i. 
160-200;  Robertson'B  ^^.  o/lnvemtsi;  Earl  o!  Selkiik'a  Praent  Staia  of  tie 
Bighlandt,  etc,  ISOCi,  pp.  12,  61. 

»  Scotfe  fyorts,  "  reriodioal  CritioUiii,"  iv.  B2,  1836. 
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Troubles  always  attend  economic  measores  which  promote 
social  progress,  for  hardship  is  the  inevitable  accompaniment 
of  every  process  of  development;  and  in  the  struggle  for 
existence  the  weak  must  sufier,  that  the  fittest  may  sarTiTe. 
The  surest  signs  of  progress  in  any  industry  are,  however, 
to  be  found  in  the  increase  alike  of  gains  of  the  master 
and  wages  of  the  servant,  and  here  the  evidence  is  strikiog, 
even  startling.  In  a  few  years,'  land  which  had  for  more 
than  a  centniy  been  let  at  the  same  rent  of  Is.  6d.  to  3s. 
an  acre,  rose  to  21b.  in  Berwickshire;  land  in  Perthshire, 
which  had  brought  at  its  highest  5s.,  in  nine  years  advanced 
to  176.  an  acre,  and  in  1784  bad  bounded  np  to  45b.  ;  and  in 
Ayrshire,  ground  which  had  of  old  been  let  for  5  lbs.  of  butter 
per  acre,  easily  let  for  258.  after  being  drained  and  limed.  In 
the  Carse  of  Gowrie  land  which  had  let  at  the  supposed  high 
rent  of  68.  8d.  an  acre  had  risen  in  twenty  years  (in  1783) 
to£6.» 

Kor  was  this  advance  of  rent,  enormons  as  it  was,  effected 
at  the  cost  of  the  farmers  or  the  people,  for  the  records  of 
those  days  prove  the  reverse.  The  statement  of  a  witness  &om 
Perthshire  is  confirmed  by  experience  in  every  district  In 
Fortingal  the  "rents  in  1750  were  not  much  above  £1600, 
and  the  people  were  starving;  now  (1793)  they  pay  £4600, 
and  there  is  fulnesB  of  bread." '  When  estatea  went  into  the 
market  the  change  in  rural  conditions  was  made  evident  by 
the  prices  paid  for  thenL  For  generations,  so  long  as  antiquated 
systems  of  husbandry  oontinned,  their  value  remained  the  same ; 
hut  when  the  agricultural  revolution  came  they  increased  as 
if  by  magic     For  instance,  an  estate  in  Banffshire  which  had 

'  Low  tmd  Bruos'B  Agria.  of  BervriekAirt,  p.  101 ;  StaL  Acel.  Seat.,  Long. 
forg«D,  di.  E12G  ;  Symington,  viiL  397  :  "Fonnarly  land  let  at  Is.  Sd.  an 
aora  to  tonuitt  verging  od  bankrnptaj. "  In  Eilwinning,  in  1742,  the  average  was 
St.,  In  17»3  It  wu  ISa-SlaL  AecL,  EilwiimiDg,  Alloway ;  StewHt's  SM^t*, 
p.  141. 

*  DoDaldaou's  Oarm  of  GmorU.  In  Airochar,  land  let  for  £8  in  1740  was,  in 
1700,  let  aa  ahgip-walks  for  £80.— Ure's  IhimAartimAir*,  p.  16. 

*  aiat.  Acft.  Sent.,  Fortingal. 
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ia  1647  a  rental  of  £455  had  crept  slowly  up  1^  l730  oul; 
to  £565,  but  in  fifty  years  the  rental  had  risea  to  £2800 ; 
anoUier  in  Dumfriesshire  produced  in  1760  £950  rental,  and 
in  1790  it  went  up  to  £4750.^  Such  InBtancea,  taken  almost 
at  random,  show  the  rapid  increase  in  productiveness  of  the 
soil  and  value  for  the  land. 

In  the  Highlanda,  wherever  cultivation  or  cattle  rearing 
had  been  introduced,  similar  results  followed  in  its  train. 
Glenelg  estate,  for  ex^nple,  which  had  been  bought  of  old  for 
a  few  thousand  merks,  had  in  1786  a  rental  of  £600,  and 
twenty-five  years  later  its  value  had  increased  so  enormously 
that  it  was  sold  foe  £100,000.^  Another  estate  put  up  for 
sale  by  the  Court  of  Session,  with  a  rental  of  less  than  £30, 
was  bought  for  what  was  considered  the  h^h  sum  of  £1200, 
to  be  sold  again  in  1826  for  £25,000.  Cases  abound  of  the 
value  of  estates  which  for  100  years  hardly  increased  at  all 
going  in  thirty  years  up  to  five  or  even  eight  times  the  rental 
of  the  past' 

Along  with  the  steady  development  of  landlords'  ftirtunee 
there  went  on  an  equivalent  rise  in  farmers'  profits,  for  they 
found  ample  recompense  for  all  their  outlay  on  the  soil  and 
the  larger  rent  of  the  land.  While  the  prices  of  com  increased 
materially,  owing  to  increased  demand  in  an  industrial  popula- 
tion and  to  the  excellence  of  the  grain, — so  diflerent  from  the 
miserable  old  gray  oats  and  here, — the  amount  produced  under 
the  new  husbandry  had  increased  in  volume.  Besides  that, 
there  was  produce  of  turnips  and  potatoes,  artificial  grasses, 
sheep  and  oxen,  to  increase  the  tenant's  gains.  For  the  sale 
of  his  goods  there  were  now  ea^  means  of  commtmication  and 
transit  by  land  and  sea ;  and  products  for  which  of  old  he 
could  not  get  a  market — shut  up  as  he  had  been,  by  want  of 
conveyance  and  badness  of  roads,  from  the  world — were  carried 
to  any  town,  and  profits  rose  every  year.  So  far  ^m  tenants 
being  oppressed  by  Uie  enhanced  rents,  they  laid  by,  if  they 

1  sua.  Acet.  Scot.,  Banff,  zi.  867  ;  Lonf;forgu),  zii.  522 ;  TroqnMr,  1.  19G. 
In  C«tbnesa,  gruings  let  in  1791  for  £&7,  in  1803  wen  let  for  £800.— iVmnar'f 
Mag.  1804,  p.  5. 

'  Aadenoo'B  Statt  of  SxghlamU,  p.  182. 

■  Bental  of  Isnd  in  Scotland  in  1748  estimsted  at  £822,867  {StoU  itag. 
I7iS}.     In  1818  it  amounted  to  ie«,28S,G0O.— Chalnen'  Caltdonia,  viL  11, 
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were  wise,  no  little  money,  aod  in  man;  instances  were  able  to 
purchase  their  land  and  even  to  buy  coneiderable  estates.' 

At  the  same  time  the  profita  from  rearing  stock  rose  with 
great  and  rapid  strides.  Instead  of  the  lank,  half-starved 
Bheep  with  as  little  flesh  on  their  bones  as  they  had  wool  on 
their  hacks,  selling  at  28.  6d.  or  3&  each,  there  were  larger 
animals  amply  fleeced,  producing  four  times  the  former  amount 
of  wool,  and  sold  at  &om  ds.  to  1  Ss.  each.  Instead  of  the 
little,  wretched,  black  breed  of  cattle  which  weighed,  when 
fattened,  only  eleven  or  twelve  stones,  and  cows  which  yielded 
three  or  perhaps  two  pints  of  milk  a  day,  ther«  were  the  Ayr- 
shire or  Galloway  cattle  weighing  twenty-four  stones,  and  cows 
prodaclng  twelve  pints  (Scots).'  No  wonder  prices  went  up 
in  equivalent  measure :  that  horses,  which  formerly  could  be 
got  &om  £3  to  £7,  could  Dot  be  procured  at  the  end  of  the 
century  for  less  than  £15  or  £20 ;  and  cattle,  Highland  and 
Lowland,  had  doubled  or  trebled  in  value.* 

When  these  changes  had  occurred  with  new  life,  new 
energy,  new  interest,  Scottish  agriculture,  so  &r  from  being  a 
byword,  became  a  model  for  imitation  by  England — its  skil), 
its  activity,  its  methods,  its  success,  became  matters  of  fame ; 
and  when  one  recalls  the  contemptuoos  terms  in  which  travellers 
&om  the  south  formerly  spoke  of  the  old  miserable  husbandry, 
and  the  indolent  ways  of  tJie  people,  it  is  curious  to  find  in 
1790  an  eminent  Scots  agriculturist  complacently  speaking  in 
similar  terms  of  the  habits  beyond  the  Border :  "  An  observing 
man  who  was  bred  in  Scotluid  is  astonished  when  he  sees  in 
England  the  languor  and  indolence  which  almost  everywhere 
prevail    in    regard    to   (^culture."*     In    the   next  century, 

1  "  Wbea  the  ohaiige  took  pUce  *.  fiumer  oonld  with  •  dozen  yean'  industry 
ba  able  to  poTohaae  the  land  he  rented,  which  tnan;  did." — Allan  Cuimlngluui], 
quoted  in  Lockhart'*  X^rt  0^  funu,  p.  194.  "  Mors  estates  havs  bean  bought 
late];  in  the  district  round  Perth  b;  fumera  thau  by  any  other  olasa  of  men. 
Many  estates  partioalarly  have  been  purchased  by  Cane  CuiDen." — Hall's 
TniMb,  L  26S. 

■  ^ai.  Jea.,  Cambnslaug,  Kilmsrtiii,  viii.  109. 

*  Kamsay'a  Seal,  and  Stcts.,  U.  223.  In  1723,  in  Crieff,  30,000  cattle  at  the 
tryst  were  transferred  to  English  drovers ;  at  end  of  century  there  were  100,000 
sold.— Ninuno's  SltrUngihirs,  H.  fill. 

*  Anderson's  Agric.  ^nf  AbtrdesTithire,  p.  IGl.  "  Old  people  say  that  one 
•errant  does  as  mnoh  work  as  two  in  former  times." — Stat.  Aect.  iff  Seat.,  Craw- 
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instead  of  ploughmen  comii^  from  Dorset  to  teach  Scots 
farmers  to  work,  East  Lothian  stewards  and  ploughmen  were 
taken  to  instruct  English  yokels  to  farm.* 

The  increase  of  population,  the  growth  of  towns  in  which 
the  chief  industries  were  centred,  caused  lai^er  demand  for 
provisions  of  all  kinds,  and  the  tenante  easily  requited  them- 
selves for  bigger  rents  by  bigger  prices.  Meanwhile  the  peas- 
antry shared  in  the  general  prosperity,  and  by  1790  their 
earnings  were  e:iactly  double  what  they  had  been  in  the 
middle  of  the  century,  having  risen  to  £14  or  £15  a  year.' 

With  the  improvement  in  wages  went  a  marked  improve* 
ment  in  social  condition  and  intellectual  character — there 
was  more  spirit,  more  energy,  more  alertness  in  mind  and 
body.  The  miserably  lethargic  manner,  the  prematurely 
aged  look,  gradually  disappeared  in  every  district  where  soil 
was  under  new  conditions  of  husbandry.  "  I  travelled,"  said 
one'  of  the  most  intelligent  of  observers  in  1790,  "through 
some  places  where  not  many  years  ago  the  people  were 
wretchedly  poor,  want  sat  upon  every  brow,  hnr^er  was 
painted  on  every  face ;  neither  their  tattered  clothes  nor  their 
miserable  cottages  were  a  sufficient  shelter  from  the  cold ;  now 
the  labourers  have  put  off  the  long  clothing,  the  tardy  pace,  the 
lethargic  look  of  their  fathers,  for  the  short  doublet,  the  linen 
trousers,  the  quick  pace  of  men  who  are  labouring  for  their 
own  behoof,  and  work  up  to  the  spirit  of  their  cattle,  and  the 
rapid  revolution  of  the  threshing-machine."  The  "  blue  rags  " 
in  which  farmers  and  workmen  had  before  been  clad  gave  way 

>  Mtmcir*  of  a  Sighiand  Lady.  In  the  begiimiDg  of  the  nineteeiitli  oentiiry 
Qrant  of  Bothi«miu«hiu,  an  ths  eatete  at  Hertfordshire,  W4a  estkblubing  Seota 
fanning  wltb  a  Soota  griGve  to  teaoli  rotatioii  of  crops,  daep  ploaghing,  haj 
making,  corn  cut  with  scythe,  Btall-fed  cattle.— F.  G5. 

*  Ploughmen  at  the  cloee  of  the  century  got  £t :  lOs,  to  £7  ;  while  the 
married  plonghmen,  beaidea  their  cottage,  had  £S  in  money,  6}  bolla  of  meal,  and 
other  "  gaina,"  which  made  their  income  about  £14  or  £16 — doable  what  they 
had  forty  yeara  before.  In  1790  they  had  from  £2 :  (>a.  to  £3.  Day  laboarera 
adTUiced  from  6d.  in  sommer  (working  from  S  a.  v.  to  S  p.h.)  and  fid.  Id 
winter  (&om  aunriBe  to  suoset)  to  from  lOd.  to  la.— ^foi.  Aeet.  Scot.,  Alva, 
Dully ;  Bameay,  ii.  211.  The  wages,  of  coane,  varied  much  in  different  diatricts. 
"  Bountiea  of  women  consisted  of  6  ells  of  ooarse  linen  or  ham  ;  B  ells  of 
grey  cloth,  2  ellaplaiding  or  coarse  Sannel,  and  two  pairs  of  shoeB." — Bobcrtson'a 
Agric.,  Mid-Lothian,  p.  40. 

's  Agric  of  PtrlluhiTe,  p.  86. 
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to  comfortable  garmenta  of  a  more  proaperous  ^e.  The  rough 
plaiding  of  the  ploug^unan  of  previoua  generations  waa  discarded, 
and  he  went  well  clad  and  shod  to  work ;  the  woollen  shirts, 
worn  uDobanged  for  months  together,  gave  way  to  linen — 
though  older-fashioned  folk  alleged  that  this  subetitntion  of 
linen  shirts  for  woollen  was  the  cause  of  a  great  increase  of 
colds  and  rheumatism  amongst  the  people.  Behold  him  in 
1790  in  Sunday  attire :  "  In  his  coat  of  blue  cloth  at  5s.  6(1.  a 
yard,  velveret  vest  and  corduroy  breeches ;  white  cotton  stock- 
ings, calf-skin  shoes;  black  silk  shoulder  knots,  shirt  with 
ru£Bes  at  the  breast,  white  muslin  cravat,  fringed,  hat  worth 
8a.  to  10a,"*  a  watch  in  his  fob,  though  forty  years  before 
not  one  was  to  be  found  in  a  whole  parish  except  on  the 
laird's  and  minister's  persons.  This,  of  course,  describes  the 
best  specimen  of  ploughman  in  the  most  advanced  districts, 
but  even  the  poorest  had  greatly  improved.  Young  women,* 
»o  longer  satisfied  with  the  rough  woollen  stuffs,  wore  cotton 
dresses,  and,  though  barefooted  on  week-dsya,  appeared  well- 
shod,  in  cotton  dress,  duffle  cloaks,  and  bonnets  in  church. 
The  farmers'  daughters  and  wives,  contemptuous  of  home-made 
webs,  had  then*  gowns  of  silk,  and  their  fashions  from  Edin- 
burgh, and  lived  in  an  ombitiouB  style  which  as  yet  fitted 
them  badly.  The  plainest  farmer  was  now  clad  in  English 
broadcloth,  and  oonld  boast  of  a  hat ;  and  the  rich  farmer, 
assuming  new  manners,  prided  himself  on  his  dress,  on  his 
house,  and  his  blood-horse.'  With  changed  coDditions  had 
gone  from  the  people  much  of  the  dirt  aud  most  of  the  olden 
squalor,  though  there  rem^ed  much  room  for  improvement.* 
fYom  them  also  had  vanished  many  a  superstition ;  and 
brownies,  elves,  and  fairies  only  survived  in  fireside  stories  in 
the  winter  nights.' 

'  Roberbon't  Agrii.  of  Mid- Lothian,  p.  2S ;  Bi^^'b  Agrie.  of  Forfarthiin,  p.  S 

*  "Fannsr];tl]g  woman  appurad  iu  ohurohiiibedbkuketeotUrtaDpluda; 
nov  thsj  weu'  aaarUt  pluds  uid  dnffla  olo&kB  uid  bonnets.  Old  home- 
nude  drenae  anpenaded  by  English  cloth  for  Sunday  and  finer  atnffe  for  eTery. 
d»y  olothins."— SffK.  AtO.  Seol.,  Login  Pert ;  Bathgat«,  L  SCfl. 

*  Allan  Cunningham  in  Lockhart't  Lift  of  Buna,  p.  199. 

*  TothepropoaitiontoclMntbeohumbefon  putting  in  the  orsam,  "Ns,  na," 
ntOToed  Mn.  M'Clarty,  "  that  wadna  be  unny,  ye  ken.  Nsebody  would  clean 
th«l  kiTnfoTonyoonsideration.' ' — Hamilton's  OoUagtn  ofOltnbunue,  1804,p.S9I. 

*  Farmtt't  Mag.  1S04,  p.  SW  i  Bobortson's  Agrie.  Mid-LMian,  p.  3. 
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Other  things  had  changed  in  the  social  condition  of  tiie 
people — and  had  changed  vastly  for  the  better.  The  fere  was 
no  longer  restricted  to  the  monotonous  oat  and  barley-meal 
diet  in  its  variouB,  but  not  varied,  forms.  In  the  kailyard 
there  was  no  longer  a  meagre  supply  of  y^etables — chieSy 
cabbage  and  greens ;  but  turnips,  carrots,  potatoes,  and  many 
others  in  which  they  took  pride  and  loved  to  cultivate,  along 
with  the  currant  and  gooseberry  bushes,  and  roses,  flowers, 
and  beloved  peppermint.  The  use  of  these  v^etables  had, 
it  was  said,  a  markedly  favourable  effect  upon  the  health  of 
the  peasantry.'  The  price  of  meat  had  risen,  owing  to  the 
quantity  now  consumed  in  towns,  and  by  1780  it  cost  3d.  or 
4d.  a  pound,  instead  of  Id.  or  1^.  of  thirty  years  before.  But 
iu  spite  of  advance  of  price  far  more  was  used  in  rural  places, 
and  the  ploughmen  usually  had  meat  twice  or  thrice  a  week, 
instead  of  partaking  of  it  only  on  those  occasions  when  an 
E^ed,  diseased,  or  starved  sheep  was  found  dead  in  the  fields,  or 
a  cow  expired  in  the  stalls.* 

The  common  drink  of  the  people  of  old  had  been  ale, 
which  was  brewed  in  every  farmhouse,  and  sold  in  every 
change-house  or  tavern;  it  was  drunk  everywhere  by  the 
peasantry,  and,  indeed,  by  every  class.  But  by  the  impositiim 
of  the  malt  tax,  the  production  of  it  was  greatly  affected ;  and 
partly  owing  to  the  increasing  coat  and  to  the  gradual  influx 
of  spirits,  smu^led  or  legal,  the  use  of  ale  diminished,  while 
whisky — in  1780  only  lOd.  a  quart,  on  which  no  excise  was 
being  paid — came  more  and  more  into  use,  and  where  formerly 
the  workmen  were  r^aled  with  "  twopenny,"  now  they  were 
presented  with  whisky. 

Yet  another  beverage  came  into  vogue  as  a  dangerous  rival 
to  ale.  The  introduction  of  tea  was  met  with  animosity  by 
the  haters  of  new-fashioned  beverages  and  the  patriotic  lovers 
of  old  native  products.  Town  councils,  heritors,  and  ministors 
equally  denounced  it,  and  parishes  afflicted  with  smuggling 
entered  into  resolutions  to  abstain  ii-om  tea,  just  as  people  take 

»  W»lkw'«  £«bn(iM  amA  E^\}midt,  i.  98,  9S. 

*  Id  17S3,  inEutLothUn,  there  was  broth  of  pot  barlej  sod  batcher  meat  for 
dinners. — Hepbum'B  AgrU.  0/  Ba^  Lothian.  In  Elgin  Mid  Moray  there  wu 
meat  an  Sundays  and  holidays. — DoQttld«on'B  Agrie.  i»  MoTimm\4  Elfin,  p.  S6. 
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pledges  to-day  against  alcoholic  drinks.  Id  1744  the  heritotsof 
East  LothiaD  complained  that "  the  laxurious  and  expenaive  way 
of  living  has  shamefiillf  crept  in  upon  all  classes  of  the  people, 
who,  neglecting  the  good  and  wholesome  produce  of  our  own 
country,  are  got  into  the  habit  of  an  immoderate  use  of  French 
wines  and  spinta";'  as  also,  "that  the  drinking  of  tea,  and 
especially  among  people  of  the  lower  rank,  has  arrived  at  an 
extravagant  exoeaa  to  the  hurt  of  private  families  by  loss  of 
their  time,  increaae  of  their  expense,  and  negligence  of  a  diet 
more  suitable  to  their  health  and  station."  *  Farmers  and  lairds 
in  parishes  entered  into  solemn  bonds,  under  self-imposed 
penalties,  not  to  drink  a  drug  bo  demoralising  and  pernicious. 
But  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  in  spite  of  its  cost,  it  won  its 
way  into  the  affections  and  homes  of  all  classes — ^not  to  the 
hurt,  but  to  the  advanti^^  of  the  people,  who  found  in  it  a 
substitute  for  far  less  innocent  drink.* 

Improvements  were  goii^  on  in  the  homes  as  well  aa 
in  the  food  and  clothing  of  the  agricultural  classee.  i^B  time 
wore  on  a  great  change  come  over  the  hovels  without  chim- 
neys to  let  out  the  smoke  or  glazed  windows  to  keep  out  the 
blast,  with  the  foul  air  of  cows  in  the  one  end  of  the  house, 
the  people  in  the  other,  and  the  poultry  on  the  rafters,  with 
the  heather  roo&,  which  made  the  abode  a  more  comfortable 

>  17*0.— Wigtown  Town  Conncil  resolTs  to  dlaconrag*  naaggling  u)d  t«»- 
drinking. — Btrtditary  Shtrifft,  p.  t>30.  The  «i&mpls  set  by  the  puish  of 
Swlntoa  of  subjecting  themselres  to  penalties  in  OMt  of  u;  breteli  of  tlicM 
nsolutioni  wu  fallowed  by  the  barony  of  Briibuig  and  CoL  Follarton  aod  bis 
tenants  in  Ayrahire.  These  Uet  in  their  bond  speak  of  tea  thus :  "  We,  being 
all  farnien  by  profession,  think  it  Deedless  to  restrain  onrselres  farmally  Irom 
indulging  in  the  forsign  and  oonsnmptive  tnxar;  oalted  (m  ;  tor  when  we  oon- 
aider  the  slender  oonstitntion  of  many  of  the  higher  rank,  amongit  whtnn  It  is 
moet  osed,  we  conclude  that  it  would  be  an  inipropei  diet  to  qualify  na  for 
the  mors  robust  and  manly  parts  of  our  business,  and  therefore  only  give  onr 
testimony  against  it  and  leave  the  eiqoyment  of  it  altogsther  to  those  who 
can  ^ord  to  be  weak,  indolent,  and  oselesa." — Hcoren's  Aiutalt  of  Ait. 
Autmbly,  i.  QI, 

*  Oantiderutimto/PrttaaSlaUofSoot.,  Edin.,  1744. 

*  When  gradually  beer  and  "twopenny"  gave  way  to  tea,  the  people 
transferred  the  terms  for  brewing  tbeir  home-made  ale  to  the  process  of  making 
their  tea ;  the  name  for  the  operation  of  "  mashing  "  or  "  mmHng  "  when  the 
hot  water  was  added  to  the  malt,  was  given  to  inAisiog,  by  adding  water  to  the 
tea.  "Brewing  tea"  still  an  ezpreaaion  used  in  south-esat  counties. — SUU, 
AfO.,  L  87. 
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home  for  rate  than  for  human  beings.  A  more  decent  order 
of  things  b€^^.  Even  outlying  districts  like  Eaunoch  in 
Perthshire  shared  in  the  happy  progress.  In  1750  the  bulk 
of  the  tenants  had  no  such  things  aa  beda  They  lay  on  the 
ground,  with  a  little  heather  or  ferns  under  them,  on  rough 
blankets.  Their  houses  could  only  be  entered  on  all  foura, 
and  then  it  was  impossible  to  stand  upr%ht.  But  in  1790 
they  are  reported  as  decently  clean,  weU-clad,  in  lighted  houses 
built  of  stone.  The  life,  habits,  food,  dwellings  of  the  people 
had  oudergone  throughout  a  great  part  of  Scotland  a  mar- 
vellous transformation.* 


IV 

Not  less  a  change  was  undergone  in  the  physical  aspect 
of  the  country  and  the  appearance  of  the  landscape.  The 
purple  heather  and  yellow  whins  were  giving  way  to  com ; 
b<^  and  marshes  were  turning  into  pasture;  bleak  moors 
were  being  covered  with  wide  forests  of  pine  or  woods  of  larch, 
ash,  and  elms.  The  landscape,  so  universally  monotonous  and 
bare,  with  occasional  patches  of  elders,  birch,  and  stunted  oak 
by  river  brinks,  or  clumps  of  ash  and  elm  around  country 
mansions  or  churchyards — making  the  surrounding  scenes  Uie 
drearier  by  contrast — became  beautified  and  diversified  by 
belts  of  plantations  to  shield  the  fields,  thorn  hedges  by  the 
road,  and  forests  miles  wide  in  circumference. 

In  173E>,  the  Edinburgh  Society  for  Encouragii^  Arts, 
Science,  and  Agriculture  had  soi^ht  to  overcome  the  perverse 
dislike  of  formers  to  trees,  by  offering  prizes  of  £10  to  any 
who  should  plant  the  laigeat  number  (not  less  than  1000)  of 
timber  trees — oak,  ash,  elm — ^in  hedgerows  before  December 
1736.  But  in  a  short  while,  so  far  from  its  being  necessary 
to  stimulate  planting,  it  seemed  impossible  to  curb  the  rage 
for  it.  lairds  and  nobles  had  now  discovered  a  use  for  their 
timber,  especially  for  their  larches,  in  new  industries  and 
shipyards,  which  were  rapidly  springing  up;  and  they  had 
acquired  a  taste  for  woods  as  enhancing  the  beauty  aa  well  as 
the  profits  of  their  estates.     Grant  of  Monymusk,  continuing 

>  Slal.  Add.,  ForUngaJ,  ti.  468. 
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till  old  age  the  work  be  had  begun  as  a  youth  in  1716, 
planted  his  50  milUons,  chiefly  of  spruce  fir.  Lord  Findlater 
began  in  1767  to  plant  in  Nairnshire  eleven  millions  in  a  desert 
of  bis  estates!  and  Lord  Moray,'  witb  over  twelve  millioQ 
beeches,  oaks,  elms,  at  tba  same  time  planted  his  fine  woods  at 
Damaway.  About  1750  and  1760  b^an  to  be  planted  at 
Taymoutb  and  Scone — hitherto  treeless — those  woods  which 
are  so  mt^nificent  to-day.  Fifty  years  after  the  tiny  larch- 
saplings  bad  been  handed  out  of  Mr.  Menziea's  portanaateau  to 
the  Duke  of  Atholl  in  1727,  Duke  John — the  "  planting  Duke  " 
— with  a  keen  eye  to  boslness  as  well  as  for  the  picturesque, 
covered  16,000  acres  with  twenty-seven  million  of  larches.* 
Young  lords  and  law  lords,  lairds  great  and  small,  took  to 
planting  and  pruning  as  formerly  they  had  taken  to  hunting 
or  drinking,  and  shrewd  proprietors  shared  the  views  of  the 
prototype  of  the  Laird  of  Dnmbiedykes  on  his  deathbed: 
"  Jock,  when  ye  hae  naething  else  to  dae,  ye  may  aye  be 
sticking  in  a  tree ;  it  11  be  growing,  Jock,  when  ye  are  sleeping." 
Thns  began  a  new  industry  for  trade  and  a  new  source  of 
profits  to  landowners.'  Every  laird  with  a  £100  rental 
reared  bia  tJiousands.  On  ^turdsy  he  planted;  and  on 
Sunday,  during  the  soporific  discourses  in  kirk,  he  planned  his 
planting  for  Monday.  When  a  minister  rebuked  his  heritor 
for  running  after  Whitfield,  be  got  the  effectual  answer :  "  Sir, 
when  I  hear  you  preach  I  am  planting  trees ;  but  during  the 
whole  of  Mr.  Whitfield's  sermon  I  have  not  time  to  plant 
one."*  It  was  after  the  middle  of  the  century  that  the 
passion  for  raising  woods  and  enclosing  by  hedges  reached  its 
height,  transformii^  the  appearance  of  the  country ;  "  inso- 
much," says  a  writer  in  1797,' — with  delightful  complacency 
and  bland  ex^geration, — "  that  a  native  who  had  left  this 
country  in  1760  on  bis  return  at  this  date  would  find  bim- 

)  T.  DooaldaoD's  AgrieuUurt  of  Ifaimshirt, 

*  HanUr'a  ffooda  qfPerUuhm,  p.  15. 

I  Holcndiimsr  Saw-mil]  at  Olaagow  was  erected  by  W.  Fleming  In  ITBl — 
the  fint  timb«i  merehaut  who  intnidiicad  into  genenl  nee  Scota-groirn  Gt  for 
oommoD  parposes,  enoh  as  making  coSiui,  paokiiig- boxes,  bouse  lathing,  etc. — 
QIatgoa  Fail  and  PrcMtU,  iii.  129. 

*  Tyennan'a  Hfe  nf  Whi^H,  U.  626. 

*  Brawo't  Hitl.  Iff  aitugea,  ii.  IM. 
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self  onl^  to  be  directed  by  the  gec^raphy  of  the  surrounding 
mountains."  ^  Even  in  the  wilder  parts  of  the  land  a  change 
was  proceeding  rapidly.  By  the  end  of  the  century  in  Bosa- 
shire  there  flourished  forests  of  pine  and  oak,  extending  over 
many  miles,  where  fifty  years  before  there  were  only  bare  and 
barren  tracts.  The  clothing  of  the  ground  with  woods  and 
forests  seemed  even  to  afTect  the  climate ;  it  was  said  '  to  have 
become  milder  than  in  former  days,  when  there  was  a  drenched 
soil  and  unprotected  wastes. 

But  in  1V73,  when  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  made  his  ever 
memorable  "  tour  to  the  Hebrides," '  enormous  districts  were 
still  untouched,  especially  along  the  route  northwards  and 
westwards  by  whidi  he  puraued  his  journey.  Other  districts, 
again,  had  only  been  b^un  to  be  planted  a  few  years  before, 
and  the  saplings  put  in  about  1766  in  Nairn,  Elgin,  and  Moray 
by  several  noblemen  can  only  have  been  a  few  feet  high. 
There  was  hardly  any  timber  about  Invemesa  "  Aberdeen- 
shire, for  miles  backward  &om  the  sea-coast,"  says  a  writer 
so  late  as  1794,  "is  perfectly  destitute  of  trees,  and  Buchan 
ia  proverbially  bare,  so  that  in  many  parts  of  it  Churchill's 
description  is  literally  true :  '  Far  as  the  eye  can  reach  no 
tree  is  seen.' "  * 

Dr.  Johnson,  therefore,  can  hardly  be  accused  of  gross 
exaggeration  in  his  contemptuous  references  to  the  barrenness 
and  bleakness  of  the  landscape  in  much  of  the  land  he 
traversed.  At  the  same  time,  he  failed  to  give  any  indication 
of  or  any  credit  for  that  planting  enthusiasm  which  was  in 
the  course  of  a  generation  to  Ikbif;  his  descriptions  and  to 
uusting  his  satire. 


In  this  survey  of  the  changea  which  had  come  over  the 
rural  condition  of  the  country  and  the  circumstances  of  the 

'  It  is  apparont  that  Sir  W»lt«r  Scott's  Btatement  ia  quite  miatakaa  :  "  Tha 
loT«  of  planting,  which  has  heoome  almost  a  pasaion,  is  much  to  ba  asoiibad  tn 
Dr.  Johnson'i  Baitagm." — Orokor'a  Comtpondtivx,  ii.  84, 

■  BobertMn's  Agrie.  of  PeriliMn. 

*  Boswell's  Tonr  to  tAt  Sebridca,  and  Johnson's  Jtmmty,  paitim. 

*  Douglas,  Eaa  Coiut  of  Scotland,  17B2,  p.  27S ;  Kenta'a  Tour,  p.  192. 
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people,  we  must  guard  oureelvea  from  haviDg  an  exaggerated 
eatimate  of  the  extent  of  the  progress,  and  from  having  too 
roaeate  a  notion  of  the  improvement  alike  in  land  and  in 
inhabitants.  Widespread  as  was  the  progress,  it  was  not 
oniveraal ;  rapid  in  some  places,  in  others  it  was  almost 
imperceptible  at  the  close  of  the  century.  In  the  outlying 
quarters  of  even  Lowland  counties  there  was  little  alteration, 
and  from  Forfarshire  to  Dumfries  there  were  lai^e  districts 
where  the  run-rig  system,  with  its  antiquated  and  obetmctlTe 
fashions,  still  prevailed;  where  mnch  land  lay  still  unen- 
closed, and  where  roads  remained  impassable  during  a  great 
part  of  the  year.'  Still  in  many  quarters  lumbered  the  olden 
plough  with  its  eight  or  ten  oxen,  four  abreast,  preparing  the 
soil  for  the  "  gray  oat "  or  "  small  com,"  which  was  obsolete  in 
every  other  civilised  part  of  the  land. 

Wbile  these  things  were  done  even  in  the  low  country 
matters  were  fur  more  backward,  as  might  be  expected,  in  tbs 
H^hlaads.  "  Speaking  generaUy,"  says  one  who  travelled  over 
the  land  in  agricultural  intereste  in  1790,  "  the  Highlands  may 
be  said  to  lie  in  an  open  state " ;  even  the  properties  were 
unmarched  by  dykes.  In  Caithness  and  Sutherland  the  roads 
were  still  anmade,  and  in  order  to  get  fuel  they  had  to  go  for 
miles  over  the  moorland — so  &r  off  that  they  required  to 
ranain  out  all  night  in  the  open  air,  returning  next  day  with 
their  scanty  loads  of  ten  or  twelve  peats  in  every  creel  borne 
by  the  dwfvfish  horses,  all  in  a  line,  each  tied  to  its  fellow  by 
the  tail  There,  as  in  the  Hebrides,  the  people  persisted  in 
using  "  graddan  bread  "—obtained  by  setting  fire  to  oats  and 
barley  in  the  sheaves,  and  then  grinding  in  the  stone  querns 
the  parched  grains  left  when  the  straw  was  blown  away.* 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  oases  of  barley,  oats,  and  natural 
grass,  Pennant,  about  17V0,  found  the  land  "an  immense 

1  lo  Dunfrieuhln  "  mom  land  open  than  there  ii  enclosed." — Bryce  John- 
ttoD^a  Agrte.  0/ Dan^riaAm,  17M.  In  Dombartonshin  "a  third  of  the  land 
liea  open."— Ure's  Agrit.  of  Dttmbarton^irt,  1793,  p.  19.  Id  Perthshire 
"tbTM-Sfthe  or  land  iiopen." — Bobertson'e  Agrit.  of  PtrtktMrt,  p.  SO.  "In- 
Held  and  outfield  continaed  itill  ooneiderabl;."— T.  Johnstone's  Agrie.  of 
TvauddaU,  p.  S9  ;  Marshall's  Cmtral  SighlandM,  p.  40. 

■  Walker's  Sebridt*  and  ffi^Uandt,  ii.  870  ;  Pennant's  Timr,  i.  S03  ; 
J.  L.  Bnohanan's  Travelt  vn  IVut  Htbridet,  1793. 
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moraea."  The  inhabitauts  had  themflelves  done  their  utmost 
to  make  their  countiy  waste,  and  assisted  nature  by  their 
stupidity  to  make  it  barren.  They  denuded  the  ground  of  its 
best  pasture,  usii^  the  turf,  instead  of  the  too  abundant  stones, 
for  making  their  fences  and  building  their  huts/  that  were 
dark,  dank,  and  malodorous,  from  whose  mouldering  walls  and 
roofs  there  fdl  on  the  inmates  the  dust  of  the  clay  and  the 
insects  from  the  rotting  sods.  As  an  Englishman  gazed  from 
the  naked  ground  to  the  green  covered  huts,  he  remarked, 
with  astonishment,  that  in  Sutherland  "  the  people  made  their 
houses  of  Uie  grass,  and  fed  their  cattle  on  the  stones."  ^  In 
truth  the  crofters  concerned  themselves  extremely  little  as  to 
how  the  soil  was  treated ;  for  whenever  they  had  got  all  the 
good  out  of  the  ground,  and  done  all  possible  harm  to  it,  they 
removed  the  doors  and  rafters  from  the  hovel,  which  at  once 
fell  into  a  dirty  heap,  and  quietly  settled  elsewhere,  where  they 
rebuilt  &  hut  and  again  deetit^ed  the  soil  All  over  the 
North  were  to  be  seen  these  heaps  of  earth  and  stones  which 
were  the  remains  of  decayed  turf  cots  and  fences.  "  There  are 
immense  tracte,"  *  lamented  a  witness  of  all  this,  "  that  have 
been  robbed  of  their  surface  throughout  great  parts  of  the 
North  of  Scotland,  where  in  many  places  only  a  few  solitary 
tufts  remain  to  inform  posterity  that  these  wastes  now  so 
naked  and  desolate  were  once  covered  with  herbage."  These 
vei7  ruins  have  been  mistaken  hj  posterity  for  proofs  of  olden 
cultivation  hy  an  industrious  population,  who  have  been  evicted 
&om  their  ancestral  holdings  by  ruthless  prepress,  by  rapacious 
land  grabbers,  and  by  selfish  landlords.  The  sentiment  in 
these  cases,  it  may  be  seen,  has  been  misapplied. 

In  soch  districte — remote,  uncivilised — the  htborions  out- 
door work  was  entirely  left  to  the  women ;  which  roosed 
indignation  in  the  chivalrous  bosom  of  Mr.  Pennant,  who 
declares  that  "  the  t«nder  sex  amongst  the  Caithnessiana  are 
the  only  beasts  of  burden ;  they  turn  their  patient  backs  to 
the  dunghill,  and  receive  into  the  keises  or  baskets  as  much  as 
their  lords  and  masters  think  fit  to  fling  in  with  the  pitohfork, 

'  Farmer't  Mdgaxine,  1804,  p.  iOtt. 
»  Slat.  Aat.  Seat.,  Domooh,  viii.  6 
■  FaTvter'i  Magazine,  p.  408,  1804. 
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and  they  trudge  to  the  fields  in  droves."  As  they  bore  their 
bnrdens  beneath  which  their  backs  were  bending,  Uiey  spun 
the  flax  on  their  distaff  as  they  walked.  If  a  crofter  lost  his 
horse,  be  found  it  more  economical  to  marry — for  the  wife 
would  do  more  work  than  the  departed  beast.  This  use  of 
women  as  beasts  of  burden  was  not  restricted  to  these  far-off 
and  barbarous  regions :  in  eveiy  district  where  men  had  no 
servants  or  animals,  the  women  were  loaded  with  the  hardest 
labonra.^ 

Ko  wonder  the  women  had  that  hazard,  withered,  "  old 
look"  even  while  young  in  years,  which  startled  the  traveller 
into  commiseration.  These  brown,  wrinkled,  parchment 
visages  were  due,  however,  not  entirely  to  exposure  to  eveiy 
weather  outside,  bat  partly  to  peat-smoked  life  in  the  filthy 
hovels,  made  of  parcels  of  mortarleaa  stones  huddled  tt^tber ; 
or,  worse  still,  in  the  immemorial  bee-buts  of  the  Hebrides, 
with  their  green  turf  roofs,  making  tbem  hardly  distinguishable 
from  the  ground — 6  or  6  feet  high,  and  6  feet  thick — to 
which  entrance  was  gained  by  creeping  as  into  an  Eskimo's 
ice  dwelling,  by  a  low  tunnel  The  people  were  prolific,  bnt 
the  hardness  of  their  lot  kept  down  the  numbers.  Significant 
is  Adam  Smith's  remark  on  the  physical  condition  of  these 
people :  "  It  is  not  uncommon,  I  had  frequently  been  told,  in 
the  Highlands  for  a  mother  to  have  borne  twenty  children  and 
not  to  have  one  alive."' 

We  may  make  a  mistake,  however,  in  supposing  that  these 
people,  80  ill-fed,  ill-clad,  ill-housed,  felt  as  wretched  as  they 
looked  in  their  rags,  dirt,  and  squalor.  Darwin  found  that  he 
had  quite  misplaced  his  sympathy  on  the  Fu^ans ;  for  after 
pitying  them  as  they  stood  with  uncovered  bodies,  exposed  to 
the  icy  blasts,  the  pelting  sleet,  and  blinding  snowstorms  of 
their  bleak,  inhospitable  coaste,  he  found  that  they  preferred 
the  comforte  of  their  accustomed  savage  misery  to  what  they 
considered  the  misery  of  new  civilised  comforts.  They  had 
their  uncouth  pleasures,  these  crofters,  to  mitigate  their  lot ; 
"  indolence,"  which,  one  who  knew  them  well  said,  "  was  the 
only  enjoyment  they  had,"  certainly  never  palled  upon  them. 

I  Penunt'a  7Vw;  HigMattdt  of  Stot.  inlTGOfedit.  by  Lug},  p.  7. 
*  fFialU  ofNaliotu,  bk.  L  oh.  8. 
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They  loved  loitering  in  the  long  winters  by  their  peat  fires  ,* 
they  loved  the  dawdling,  intermittent  labour  in  the  snDshine 
of  their  straths,  which  were  dear  to  them,  and  associated  with 
family  and  clan  memories  and  affections  which  are  keen  in 
the  Highland  breast 

It  has  been  usual  to  attribute  the  want  and  destitution  in 
the  Korth  mainly  to  the  evictions  of  an  industrious  peasantry 
from  their  beloved  ancestral  homes,  in  the  interest  of  heart- 
less owners  who  sought  scope  for  improvemente  alike  in  their 
properties  and  their  incomes.'  That  there  were  many  cases 
of  harsh  treatment — the  thrusting  of  poor  folk  from  their  old 
homes,  their  old  occupations,  with  little  warning  and  no  con- 
sideration— was  undoubtedly  the  case.  But  as  a  matter  of 
lact,  the  localities  where  poverty — hopeless,  continnal  poverty — 
most  prevailed  were  the  very  places  where  fewest  changes  in 
the  forming  system  were  made ;  the  districte  where  population 
diminished  or  migrated  were  the  very  quarters  where  sheep- 
walks  and  extensive  farms  were  longest  of  being  introduced. 
The  greatest  destitution  was  not  in  the  parts  of  Caithness 
where  sheep  had  been  imported  to  be  grazed  on  land  which  in 
ten  years  rose  to  six  times  its  former  value.  On  the  contrary, 
it  was  in  districts  where  the  old  ways  remained  unchanged 
from  time  immemorial ;  it  was  where  the  tenants-in-cbief  or 
tacksmen  had  secured  their  tenure  often  at  a  rental  of  from 
£30  to  £100,  and  sublet  the  land  to  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty 
crofters,  who  each  paid  for  a  miserable  patch  of  ground  from 
15s.  to  40a.  of  rent,  exacted  in  the  form  of  grain,  provisions, 
and  services,  leaving  only  enough  to  enable  them  to  subsist  in 
semi-starvation.* 

1  Id  compuiug  Dr.  Webster's  estimate  of  the  popnlktiou  in  17C6  with  Sir 
John  Sinclair's  Id  1795,  it  ia  to  be  nntcd  that  in  the  Higlilaniil  conntiea  of 
Argyll,  Boss,  and  Invemeu,  where  aheep- walks  and  Urge  &rms  were  tntiodaaed 
(followed  b;  an  outcrj  at  depopnlation),  the  number  in  17GG  was  170,140,  and 
in  1795,  200,226.  In  the  soathem  ooonties  of  Berwick,  Wigtown,  and  Domfties 
in  1756,  the  popnUtion  was  136,183,  wMoh  in  1766  had  risen  to  103,169.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  Donnties  like  Elgin,  Banff,  Aberdeen  (eiolnsiTe  of  the  olty), 
the  population  had  fallen  from  172,201  to  1S3,261,  and  these  were  the  distrieta 
where  there  was  continued  the  small  tenanti7  and  the  old  Cuhiona  of  hnshandrf . 
—Fixrmer'*  Magiulm*,  Hay  1801,  p.  13S. 

*  US.  of  Oiahtun  of  Qartmore,  appendix  to  Burt's  Letltrt,  U.  1816.  In 
•ome  quarters,  especially  in  the  Hebrides,  "  the  tacksmen  who  Mnl«d  from  th« 
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Those  beet  ftcquainted  with  the  aorth  countiy  asserted 
there  was  not  work  enough  for  more  than  half  of  the  popula- 
tion, with  eamingB  amounting  to  3&  a  week ;  while  the  other 
half  were  obliged,  and  greatly  preferred,  to  idle  out  their  days 
at  home — some  resorting  to  thieving  and  levyitig  blackmail 
on  persons  of  substance,  who  paid  this  tribute  to  get  security 
from  robbery ;  others  soroing  on  their  neighbouTB,  or  becomii^; 
vibrant  b^gars  through  the  land.  So  that  the  unemployed 
were  divided  into  the  two  classes — those  who  lazily  kept  their 
hands  in  their  pockets,  and  those  who  put  their  hands  in 
other  people's  pockets.'  When  we  find  that  a  locality  with  a 
rwital  of  £700  had  no  fewer  than  700  women  in  the  popula- 
tion, for  half  of  whom  there  was  no  occupation, — when  we 
know  that  two  parishes  between  1753  and  1763  were  able  to 
fornisb,  without  interference  with  the  labours  of  their  crofts  uLd 
&rms,  no  less  than  400  recruits  for  the  r^ments  in  America, 
— ^it  becomes  obvious  that  the  removal  of  surplus  inhabitants 
was  a  blessing,  and  not  the  blighting  curse  which  it  has  been 
80  often  represented.'  There  are  more  complaints  of  the 
tyranny  and  exactions  of  the  tacksmen  who  turned  the  people 
adrift  when  they  were  a  burden  as  tenants,  than  of  landlords 
who  evicted  them  to  make  way  for  aheep-walks.* 

Constantly  the  crops  failed  on  their  crofts ;  every  fourth  or 

lug«  Undlorda  krge  distrieU  we  ftble  in  gensral  to  rank  with  gentlBmen  of  from 
£S00  to  £1000  or  npwarcU  a  yMr.  They  m  for  th«  moat  port  relatioiu  of  th« 
GiiiiiliM  of  whom  the;  hold  leuea,  and  many  are  balf-pa;  offloera  in  the  arm;. 
Thaie  are  soine  of  the  taoksmeo  who  imita  the  buduesB  of  giadug  and  ftgri- 
enltare  with  that  of  trade  and  oftener  of  smuggling." — TnxtiU  tn  W^ 
Hibndtt  fnm  1782-1702,  b;  Bev.  J.  L.  Buebanao.  "  Id  many  parts  of  the 
Weatam  Islands  and  Highlands  the  eaminga  are  only  33.  a  week,  which  were 
gained  in  the  Lowlanda  ■  hundred  years  before." — Smith's  Wealth  qf  ^faU01u, 
b.  i.  8. 

'  It  was  not  owing  to  evictions  or  sheep-walks  that  poverty  abonnded  in 
Orkney.  "  Every  Saturday,  on  whioh  day  they  are  privileged  to  beg,  a  troop 
of  miserable,  ragged  creatarea  are  leen  going  fnnn  door  to  door,  almost  nomeroiiB 
enongh  te  plouder  the  whole  town." — Pretent  Staie  of  Orkney  ItlaTidM,  by  J. 
Fea,  sDTgeoD,  177G. 

*  Stat.  AeO.  Seat.,  Kilmallie,  Kilmonivalg ;  Walker's  Econ.  Bitt.  of  Hebridet 
ami  EiglUaiid*,  I  84  ;  Smith's  Agrie.  of  Argyllihin,  17BS,  p.  240. 

*  Baohsnan'B  Travett  in  Wat  n^nida,  p.  CO.  Fetitioii  of  sabtensnts  of 
a  nortbem  county  against  the  tyranny  of  tacksmen,  which  begina,  "Though 
yonr  petiUoners  are  not  a  very  respectable,  they  hare  jnst  claim  to  be  a  useful 
slaasofmeD."— 7A<£m,  ii.  800,  1781. 
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fifth  year  there  waa  a  dearth,  or  even  a  famine,  among  them, 
and  tJie  people  were  dependent  for  supplies  upon  their  land- 
lords, or  driven  to  b^^ary.'  Speaking  of  Sutherland  in 
1772,  Pennant  writes:*  "This  tract  seems  the  abode  of 
sloth,  the  people  are  torpid  with  idleness  and  most  wretched. 
Their  hovels  are  most  miserable ;  made  of  poles,  wattled 
and  covered  with  sods.  Till  the  fiunine  pinches  they  will 
not  bestir  themselves.  Dispirited  and  driven  to  despair  by 
bad  management,  crowds  are  now  passing  to  the  eastern  coast 
on  report  of  a  ship  being  there  laden  with  meaL  Numbers  of 
them  are  now  emigrating.  They  wander  in  a  state  of  despera- 
tion ;  too  poor  to  pay,  they  sell  themselves  for  their  passt^e, 
preferring  a  temporary  bondage  in  a  strange  land  to  staying 
in  their  native  land."  It  is  estimated  that  during  the  years 
between  1760  and  1783  no  fewer  than  30,000  of  the  High- 
landers emigrated  in  despair ; '  for  year  after  year  they  were 
in  utter  destitution,  and  when  a  &mine  occurred — as  in  1782, 
when  tbe  weather  spoilt  their  scanty  grain  and  the  storm 
prevented  their  fishing — hundreds  were  starved  to  death  and 
cattle  died  in  crowds.*  Though  the  tide  of  emigration  was 
partially  stopped  during  the  American  war,  except  to  Canada, 
when  peace  waa  restored  the  crowds  swarmed  to  the  ships  to 
cross  the  Atlantic;  for  their  distress  drove  them  to  seek  a 
home  in  a  more  hospitable  land.  Dr.  Johnson,  as  he  travelled 
through  the  Highlands,  was  impressed  and  depressed  by  its 
aileace  and  solitude,  which  was  not  surprising  in  a  Londoner 
&miliar  with  the  stir  and  tumult  of  life  in  the  city  that  he 
loved;  but  he  waa  equsUy  impressed  by  the  indigence  and 
growing  depopulation  which  met  his  ^e.'  It  was  inactivity 
which  caused  much  of  this  indigence,  and  in  its  turn  ind^^ce 

'  J.  Enox,  BritHh  Smpin,  L  9 ;  17SS.    Strang*  to  say  then  ia  do  pnrdy 
GmUo  word  tor  tha  operatttm  of  begging. 
1  Pennsnfa  Tour,  ii.  31B. 

*  If  they  conld  not  pay  theii  panage  th.^  sold  themselres  to  the  oaptaina  of 
the  ToauU,  who  at  tbe  port  resold  them  to  the  plantalioiu.  Thia  deportation 
was  stopped  in  1770,  when  the  war  with  Ameiioa  broke  ont,  and  all  interooarsa 
with  Qreat  Britain  was  broken  up ;  and  they  wa«  forced  to  remain  and  starve 
at  home.— J.  Knox's  Fiets  qf  SritiA  Smpir*,  etptdallv  o/  SeolUmd,  Srd  ed. 
17SC,  pp.  139,  180. 

*  Jlnd.  129 ;  Fergnsson'i  Henry  ErMnt,  p.  129, 
'  /ounwy  (0  Wttiern  Iilandt, 
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forced  this  dqwpuktlon.  While  in  districts  like  the  Cheviots 
and  the  hilla  of  Galloway,  onl;  a  few  shepherds  and  their  dc^ 
fooud  occupation,  in  wild  monntainons  tracts  of  the  north  a 
host  of  starvelings  tried  to  exist  with  no  work  to  employ  their 
time  or  their  hands.'  Destitution  had  been  the  corse  for  ^ee, 
though  now  intensified  by  the  increase  of  the  inhabitants  in 
these  barren  districts;  and  emigration  from  the  picturesque 
but  sterile  straths  and  sea-shores  b^an  and  continued  chiefly 
because  the  natives  were  starved  irom  want  of  means,  (xe  from 
want  of  enei^  to  make  a  livelihood. 

In  course  of  time  those  who  went  across  the  Atlantic  to 
coloniea  in  the  western  continent,  where  they  found  a  more 
genial  settlement  and  a  more  fertile  land,  sent  home  news  of 
their  prosperity,  and  kindled  an  eagerness  in  their  less  fortunate 
kinsmen  and  clansmen  to  join  them  and  share  io  their  good 
fortune  beyond  the  seas.'  By  these  means  their  countrymen 
were  incited  to  accept  the  message  like  to  that  of  Ulysses: 
"  Come,  my  iriends,  'tis  not  too  late  to  seek  a  newer  world." 

>  EmI  of  Selkirk,  I>rt$tnt  SlaU  of  tka  Highland)  mlh  a  Fitw  of  (Kt  (kmn 
smd^prdbatbU  Conta^u^nttt  ef  Smigration,  ISOG,  p.  80. 

■  Smith's  Agrie.  of  Arggllthirt,  p.  aSS  ;  Enoz'a  BrMth  Snqnrt,  i.  12S. 
"  Tha  Higtduidsrt  who  lud  lerredin  the  Amsrioui  war,  being  b;  Toy&l  prooloma- 
tfon  entitled  to  eettlemeuta  in  th«t  eitensire  ooimtr;,  were  deairou*  that  their 
klndnd  uid  Mends  abonld  partake  of  their  good  forttme.  Srane  tnnamitted 
their  ssntlliioDta  by  letter  ;  othera,  Tataming  to  pnj  a  farewell  visit  to  thair 
natiTe  land,  exhorted  their  oountiymeiL  to  exohonge  their  boiren  heaths  Tiw  the 
»  plains  of  A: 
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In  1698  Mr.  Andrew  Fletcher  waa  seated  in  his  maim)a  at 
Saltoon,  in  his  richly-stored  library,  inditing  a  Second  Discourse 
on  the  Affairs  of  Seotkmd.  A  short,  thin,  sallow'&ced,  pock- 
pitted  man,  with  fiery  eyes  and  stem  looks,  frowning  under  his 
brown  wig — each  waa  the  outward  appearance  of  the  honest 
patriot  and  stubborn  republican,  who  disagreed  with  most  people 
and  things,  was  always  most  decidedly  of  his  own  opinion, 
who  hated  all  monarchies,  disliked  kings,  be  they  Jacobite  or 
Orange,  and  despised  parties,  whether  Whig  or  Tory.  But  he 
certaUily  loved  his  own  country  of  Scotland,  deplored  ita  . 
poverty,  and  wrote  in  bis  vigorous  way  suggestions  for  its 
i-edemption.  He  was  writing  during  the  seven  lean  years  of 
terrible  dearth,  and  be  saw  wretchedness  everywhere  around 
him  and  people  famishing  at  his  very  door.  "  There  are,"  he 
wrote,'  "  at  this  day  two  hundred  thousand  people  b^ging  from 
door  to  door.  And  thoi^b  the  number  of  them  be  perhaps 
doable  to  what  it  was  formerly,  by  reason  of  this  present  great 
distress,  yet  in  all  times  there  have  been  about  one  hundred 
thousand  of  these  vagabonds,  who  have  lived  without  any 
regard  or  subjection  either  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  or  even 
those  of  God  and  nature."  For  this  vt^bondism  he  grimly 
prescribed  the  remedy  of  forced  labour,  or  serfdom,  of  which 
be  had  an  example  near  him  in  the  salteries  at  Frestonpans, 
where  the  salters  were  bondsmen  for  life ;  and  for  which  he 


t  PolUieai  Warkt,  174B,  p.  100. 
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found  a  saDctioQ  in  statutes  of  his  country,  authorising  the 
seizing  of  vagraots  as  "  perpetual  servants."  But  before  accept- 
ing his  striJiing  figures  as  strictly  accurate,  one  would  like  to 
\eam  how  he  knew  that  there  were  a  hundred  thousand  of  these 
hereditary  nomadic  crews — savi^,  wild,  and  dangerous;  for  they 
had  their  haunts  in  remote  parts  of  the  counti?,  in  caves  by 
sea-shore  and  in  mountain  tracts,  and,  as  he  says, "  no  m^istrate 
could  ever  be  informed  which  way  one  of  a  hundred  of  these 
wretches  died ; "  no  census  had  been  taken,  no  enumeration  was 
puBsible.  He  furtlier  states  that  of  these  two  hundred  thousand 
be^ars  swarming  in  the  land  half  had  sprung  up  "  by  reason 
of  the  present  great  diatresB."  One  ^ain  asks,  On  what 
data  had  he  formed  this  calculation  7  As  at  the  time  he 
wrote  there  were  still  three  more  grievous  years  of  dearth  and 
starvation  to  run,  at  this  rate  of  increase  the  b^gars  must 
have  accumulated  in  1701  to  an  hundred  thousand  more, 
which  would  result  in  the  startling  nambers  of  three  hundred 
thousand  mendicants  in  a  population  of  little  over  a  million — 
or  ereiy  fourth  person  a  h^^  or  vagabond,  to  he  supported 
by  the  other  three — child,  man,  or  woman.'  As  a  rule  round 
nnmbera  seldom  square  with  &ct«.  Without  adopting  Fletcher's 
Qumbers  aa  correct,  we  may  at  least  accept  bis  vivid  picture  of 
Uie  time  in  which  he  lived  as  accurate — one  of  wide-spread 
miaeiy,  of  abject  need  or  famine. 

The  worst  &ct  connected  with  the  social  condition  of 
the  coimtiy  was  the  amount  of  hereditary  vagabondism,  the 
existence  of  a  large,  widely-scattered,  predatory  class,  who,  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  century,  as  in  centuries  b^one,  infested 
the  outlyii^  districts  of  the  Lowlands  and  Highlands.  Out  of 
these  glens  and  valleys,  from  caves  and  coverts,  by  rocky 
shores,  from  Caithness  to  the  Solway,  they  came  to  prowl,  to 
beg,  to  menace,  to  extort,  and  to  plunder  &om  the  rural  people. 
At  every  festival  and  fair — at  wedding,  and  funeral,  and  com- 
munion Monday,  when  alms  were  given  from  the  kirk  door — 
these  "randie  bef;gars,''  with  their  wild  looks,  their  tilth,  and  their 
masterfalness,  proved  the  pest  of  the  community  and  the  terror 

>  In  hia  Firtt  Diteaum  he  Mtiiuktm  the  popniation  of  Sootlmnd  at  ono 
miUioQ  uid  a  half— nonibera  which  wen  not  >ttain»d  for  a  century  later.  Th« 
popoktioM  rMlly  wm  Amit  1,100,000  when  he  wrote. 
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of  the  quiet,  parochial  beggars  waiting  for  the  doles  that  the 
tankers  seized.  Through  two  hundred  years  the  Scots  Parliament 
had  been  uttering  proclamations,  and  fulminations,  and  penalties 
against  the  hordes  of  "  sturdy  b^gars,  Egyptians,  somerB,  cairds, 
tinkers,  gypsies,  thi^ers,"  as  they  are  called  in  copious  and 
indiBcriminate  vocabulary,  whom  Fletcher  describes  aa  "living 
without  r^ard  to  laws  of  man,  or  God,  or  nature,  like  wild 
beasts."  But  all  in  vain.  The  statutes  were  severe  enough,  and 
when  a  rare  opportunity  happened  in  policeless,  jailless  districts 
they  were  carried  oat  with  vigour.  Vagabonds  were  bamt  in 
the  ear  with  an  iron  and  banished  the  district — the  magistrates 
being  quite  satisfied  they  had  performed  their  duty  if  they  rid 
their  locality  of  a  nuisance  and  sent  it  on  to  their  neighbour — 
under  pain  of  being  hanged  if  they  returned.  The  more 
inveterate  Egyptians  and  somers  (a  "  somer "  being  one  who 
extorts  food  or  help  by  terror  or  threats  of  force)  vtsc&  banished 
"  furth  of  Scotland,"  and  if  they  were  cai^t  in  act  of  theft 
they  were  regarded  as  reputed  or  "notorions  thieves,"  and 
forthwith  hanged.  In  these  ways  the  ranks  were  diapeised 
rather  than  reduced.  In  the  Lowlands  the  hordes  of  somers 
were  dreaded  in  lonely  farms  and  moorland  cottages,  where 
they  pilfered  the  fowls  and  sometimes  kidnapped  the  children, 
and  robbed  in  the  highway.  It  was  into  their  hands  that  the 
eminent  grammarian,  Thomas  Buddiman,'  fell  when  trudging 
as  a  lad  to  Aberdeen  University,  and  the  poor  student  was 
despoiled  of  the  little  savii^  for  his  "  np-keep  "  in  the  coll^ 
and  the  hard-wrought-for  clothes  on  his  back.  It  was  they 
who  kidnapped  Adam  Smith '  when  he  was  a  child,  and  nearly 
deprived  the  country  of  a  brilliant  citizen  and  the  world  of  its 
most  original  political  economist.  In  the  North  and  H^hlaods 
these  buids  tried  more  venturous  games,  appearing  at  markets 
and  fairs  in  bodies  of  twelve  men,  who,  armed  with  dirks  and 
muskets,  watched  the  people  as  they  made  their  pnrohasee  or 
their  bargains,  and  plundered  them  on  the  lonely  paths  home- 
wards.* To  these  gangs  had  belonged  James  Macpherson,  leader 
of  a  band  in  the  towns  of  Morayshire  and  Banff,  who,  with 

>  Chalmers'  Hft  iif  Bvddimain,  p.  S. 

>  BM'i  Lift  of  Adam  SmUk,  p.  B. 

*  Fotbes'  IiutUviM,  p.  70 ;  Home'*  Oommmtariti,  ITSS,  L  iTO. 
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comrades,  wbs  hanged  in  1700,  aooording  to  dubiona  tr&dition 
and  song,  playing  <m  hiB  fiddle  on  his  way  to  the  gallows  the 
tone  he  had  composed  in  prison.* 

As  the  centory  advanoad  and  the  law  reached  the  H^h- 
landfl,  as  q^oieter  and  better  ordered  times  set  in,  the  mde,  i^d 
races  dwindled  down  to  the  shabby  groups  of  tinkera  who  still 
linger  in  the  cotintry,  inheritors  throng  centuries  of  ancestral, 
vagrant  qualities,  desceDdanta  of  the  most  ancient  families  of 
Scotland — of  the  vagabood  tribes. 

There  was  a  cbaiacteriBtic  touch  of  Scots  kindliness  and 
sympathy  with  poverty  in  the  law  of  the  time,  exempting  &om 
the  oat^ory  of  thief,  with  its  consequent  penalty,  a  man  who, 
being  in  utmost  necessity  and  with  no  other  means  to  enpply 
it,  took  meat  £rom  another.  -  No  man  could  be  chaiged  with 
tiieft  for  as  much  meat  as  he  could  carry  on  his  back.'  Poverty 
in  any  form  appealed  to  the  heart  both  of  the  Scots  Parlia- 
ment and  the  Scottish  people. 

When  the  century  b^^  special  causes  had  temporarily 
increased  tiie  ranks  of  mendicancy  throughout  Scotland  to  an 
alarming  extent  The  seven  years  had  passed  of  calamitous 
seasons — when  the  crops  did  not  ripen,  the  harvests  were  not 
gathered,  and  the  people  were  reduced  to  terrible  extremities 
to  get  food.  People  perished  in  hundreds, — "  thousands  dying 
at  this  day  "  is  Fletcher's  strong  expression — and  cattle  all 
over  the  coonby  were  destroyed  by  cold,  and  hunger,  and 
disease;  forms  were  deserted  by  farmers  who  were  ruined; 
la^  portions  of  the  agricnltural  dassee  were  forced  into 
mendicancy,  and  the  land  was  swarming  with  b^^ars — fanners, 
labourers,  artisans,  now  reduced  to  live  on  charity,  who  once 
had  been  able  and  willing  to  bestow  it.  Poverty  "  by  visita- 
tion of  providence " — such  as  agricultural  distress  in  the  seven 
' hungry  years "  and  the  dearth  of  1709 — made  mendicant^ 
respectable  among  the  pious ;  and  too  often  the  vagrant  life, 

'  Wlian  Qo  one  of  tk»  orowd  would  ftooapt  from  him  the  flddla  wImd  1m  liad 
Bnlahtd,  he  broke  it  orn  hl«  knee.  Borai'  ode  gl*M  him  *n  immortality  h* 
doe*  not  d«MTTft— 

Sh  nntliigl},  M*  wuitODlr, 

Sh  dimtoiilT  lud  ha, 
H*  plAfod  ft  i^ln£,  ud  daaoBd  It  rcniid 
BalowthapUom'toM. 
■  ForbM'  /luMtutM  iffSeoU  Lav,  1787,  p.  14S. 
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b^uD  from  nusfortuDa  in  those  dHya  of  destitution,  was 
continued  by  acquired  taste  and  confirmed  habit  F(n:  a  long 
time  after,  folk  pretending  to  have  suffered  from  the  "ill 
years  "  throve  on  popular  sympathy,  and  at  last  became  the 
pest  of  tenants,  the  despair  of  justices,  and  the  burden  of 
Kirk-Seseiona  For  at  least  twenty  years  of  the  century  the 
amount  of  comparatively  respectable  and  necessitous  vibrancy 
remained  abnormal ;  but  in  course  of  time  the  terrible  condition 
of  the  poor,  deplored  by  Fletcher,  became  a  thing  of  the  past, 
diminishing  as  the  prosperity  of  the  country  increased. 

As  we  trace  the  history  of  the  Scots  poor  throughout  the 
century,  we  shall  find  that  with  frugal  habits  and  simple 
ways  the  able-bodied  could  live  on  means  which  the  poorest 
English  would  have  despised,  and  that  the  needs  of  the  aged  and 
infirm  were  sufficiently  supplied  by  the  voluntary  charity  of  the 
people ;  while  the  pride  and  independence  of  the  peasantry  made 
them  look  after  their  own  kith  and  kin  as  loi^  as  they  were 
able  to  prevent  the  indignity  of  their  descending  to  pauperism. 
Owing  to  these  reasons,  the  relief  of  the  poor  was  never  an 
anxiety  to  the  people  nor  a  felt  borden  on  the  country. 

Very  much  otherwise  was  it  in  England  Although  that 
part  of  the  kingdom  was  as  prosperous  as  the  uorthem  part 
was  depressed,  at  the  b^^ning  of  the  century  the  number  of 
paupers  was  enormous.  Out  of  a  population  of  6,600,000 
every  fifth  man  and  woman  was  dependent  more  or  less  on 
oompolsory  parochial  support,*  on  which  one  million  pounds 
annually  were  expended.  English  poor  laws  had  done  everything 
to  foster  habitual  poverty ;  the  system  of  giving  aid  to  able* 
bodied  persons  had  virtually  put  a  premium  on  wastefulness, 
idleness,  recklessness,  and  fraud,  and  had  fatally  undermined 
self-respect  and  independence  in  the  poor — where  more  than 
half  of  those  in  receipt  of  parish  rates  were  capable  of  earning 
their  own  living*  The  statute  of  1662 — which,  with  one  or 
two  ineffectual  modifications,  was  to  remain  in  force  for  nearly 
two  hundred  years — prohibited  every  one  leaving  his  native 
parish  unless  he  was  able  to  occupy  a  £10  tenancy.     The 

>  Puhley's  Foot  at%d  Poor  Lawt,  p.  237. 

*  Eden's  Statt  0/  th4  Poor,  i.  216  ;  Sir  Q.  NiohoH's  Poor  and  Poor  Laium  ^ 
BngUatd,  L  870. 
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ooiiaeqaeDce  was  that  the  poor,  however  industrious,  were  con- 
fined to  their  own  over- populated  and  stagnant  district,  and 
though  able  to  get  occupatioD  and  good  wages  a  few  miles  off, 
were  consigned  to  perpetual  poverty  in  some  tradelesa  villaga 
Meanwhile,  in  order  to  prevent  any  increase  of  burdens  on  the 
land  from  paupers,  landlords  destroyed  cottt^es  and  dismantled 
hamlets  on  their  estates  that  they  "  m^ht  not  become  neets  of 
b^gars'  brats.'  The  result  was  that  the  poor  were  driven 
from  their  homes  when  ill-fortune  overtook  them ;  labourera 
were  forced  to  herd  together  in  villages  and  towns,  in  squalid, 
filthy,  overcrowded  dens,  ruinous  to  health,  to  enei^,  to 
decency,  and  morals.*  When  the  eighteenth  century  b^an, 
the  alarming  increase  in  the  rates  (which  had  doubled  in 
twenty  years)  was  a  source  of  grave  fears ;  and  perplexed 
speeches  from'  the  throne,  impossible  schemes  of  bewildered 
statesmen,  and  crude  plans  of  self-confident  pamphleteers, 
testily  at  once  to  the  extent  of  growing  evils  and  the  hopeless- 
ness of  any  remedy  beii^  found  for  them. 

When  we  tarn  to  Scotland  we  find  that  to  meet  the 
problem  of  poverty  there  was  no  anxiety,  &r  less  despair. 
And  yet  wages  were  half  what  were  earned  in  England ; '  the 
soil  was  barren ;  wretched  agriculture  was  wasting  the  land 
and  starving  the  people ;  trade  was  almost  non-existent ;  there 
was  chronic  scarcity  of  money  amongst  the  higher  classea,  and 
constant  scarcity,  and  often  dearth  of  food  or  "  vivera,"  among 
the  peasantry. 


n 

The  manner  in  which  the  poor  in  Scotland  were  supported 
and  reUeved  was  simple  and  primitive,  and  brings  out  vividly 
many  quaint  and  homely  traits  of  old  Scots  life.  It  was 
necessary,  in  order  to  save  too  many  incursions  on  parochial 
kindliness,  that  some  restriction  eboald  he  put  on  those  who 
were  entitled  to  appeal  to  the  charity  of  the  people  in  any 

■  Arthnr  Yonng'i  Famwr't  LeU»r  to  th»  Pteplt  0/  England,  1708,  p.  aSS. 

■  Eden'i  BtaU  o/PiMr,  i.  861. 

*  The  labouTera  tHera  had  from  la.  to  Sd.  ft  dajr.— Smith's  W*aUh  <^ NattoM 
bk.  L  ohftp.  7. 
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locality,  and  to  exclude  vagranta  and  those  who  were  anknown 
in  character,  and  might  be  unworthy  of  help.  The  metiiod 
had  been  prescribed  by  a  law  dating  as  far  back  as  James  VL 
A  license  was  given  to  a  certain  number  of  be^ars  yearly 
to  ply  throughout  each  parish.  They  required  to  wear  for 
their  identification  little  stamps  of  lead,  bearing  the  name  of 
the  parish,  supplied  by  the  Kirk-Session,  and  worn  on  their 
gowns.  These  "  bine  gowns,"  as  Uiey  were  called,  or  "  gaber- 
lunziee  " — Irom  the  wallet  they  carried — wen  not  allowed  tx> 
beg  beyond  their  own  parish,  lest  they  poach  on  otbets'  pre- 
serves. If  the  parish  or  town  was  large  they  were  divided 
into  dlETerent  bands,*  so  that  they  in  turn  might  traverse  each 
division  in  one  day,  and  the  whole  parish  in  the  course  of  a 
fortnight'  In  this  way  there  was  one  continaons  stream  of 
mendicancy  passing  through  Che  neighbourhood ;  knocking  at  the 
door,  not  only  of  Uie  laird,  but  also  of  the  farmer  and  labourer, 
presentit^  their  "  meal-pokes,"  which  bf^ars  never  took  away 
empty,  for  none  refused  to  put  into  the  w^et  a  handful  of  oat  or 
barley  meoL  Not  only  elderly  and  infirm  persons  were  licensed, 
but  sometimes  childreB  even  were  granted  badges  giving  them 
the  privil^e  and  right  of  b^;gii^*  The  restriction  was  made 
that  only  persons  who  had  resided  three  years  in  the  bounds 
were  to  have  this  qualification ;  and  all  others,  as  well  as  b^gors 
from  other  districts,  were  witlioat  fiul  brought  before  the  Eirk- 
Seesion  and  duly  "  advised  "  *  (t^t  is  commanded)  to  betake 
themselves  to  their  own  place — the  constable,  in  the  rare  case 
of  there  being  such  an  official,  being  rewarded  with  2&  6d. 
Scots  (or  2^  sterling)  for  every  one  whom  he  lodged  in  jaiL 
This  system,  objectionable  as  it  was,  at  least  had  the  advan- 
tage of  lightening  the  meagre  church  collections  of  much  of 
the  burden  which  they  would  otherwise  have  borne,  and  of 
leaving  all  the  more  to  be  dispensed  to  the  old,  the  sick,  and 
the  "  bedrids  "  of  the  parish. 

Besides  the  professional  blue-gowns  or  gaberlunziee,  and  the 

'  Warden's  Angui  or  forfarthirt,  iii.  402. 

*  Id  IS16,  bsdgM  ware  giveD  to  fMiapen  entitling  them  to  beg  in  Brechin. 
Pool  Law  Oommitdoaen  report  in  1813 :  "  In  moat  of  the  bnrgba  and  ■mallti 
towni  the  ptnp«n  an  kllowed  to  beg  on  one  or  more  d»ij»  of  the  week."— 
Nioholl'e  Bid.  Scot.  Poor  Lam,  p.  142. 

■  Campbell'!  Balmtrino,  p.  240.  *  Bd|pa,  U.  10. 
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casual  poor  who  sooght  aid,  theie  were  b^gars  who,  beii^ 
maimed  or  defoimed,  were  funili&rly  known  aa  "  objects  " ;  and 
in  these  poor,  ill-fed  days  the  number  of  imbecilea,  diseased 
and  deformed,  was  very  great  These  seem  to  have  lived 
fiurly  veil  on  the  sympathies  of  the  people,  and  the  mode  in 
which  they  made  their  progress  throiigh  the  country  ia 
characteristic  of  a  combined  kindliness  and  caution.  They 
were  conveyed  in  barrows,  or  "hurdles,"'  and  it  was  the 
custom  for  the  villagers  or  farmer  at  whose  door  the  "  object " 
— often  an  impostor — was  set  down,  to  supply  the  needed  food 
and  lodging,  and  next  morning  to  carry  the  hurdle  with  its 
occupant  to  the  next  house,  and  there  deposit  it  In  this 
luxurious  manner  the  decrepit  b^gar  lived  and  travelled  in 
ease.  The  conveyance  was  certain  of  being  obtained,  for  the 
fiurmer  was  only  too  anxiona  to  rid  himself  of  the  nuisance, 
and  to  place  it  with  as  little  delay  as  possible  at  his  neigh- 
boor's  door. 

One  cause  which  increased  and  recruited  the  ranks  of  un- 
privil^ed  vagrants  was  the  practice  of  each  town  banishing 
its  "  bad  characters,"  convicted  of  any  crime  or  suspected  ol 
ill  living,  "  beyond  the  libertiee  of  ^  city."  By  t^ese  self- 
preserving  measures  town  authorities  drove  to  otiier  districts 
the  reftise  of  Uieir  own  population,  who  began  forthwith  to 
prowl  over  the  country,  getting  what  supplies  they  coold  in 
spite  of  all  efforts  of  effete  constables  to  suppress  them,  and 
of  all  penalties  to  punish  them. 

To  counteract  this  evil,  strenuous  measures  were  taken 
by  parish  Eirk-Sessions  that  no  unnecessary  burden  should 
fall  upon  their  scanty  funds ;  and  indefatigable  vigilance  was 
exerted  that  no  one  of  ill-repute  who  had  migrated   from 

*  Eirk-S«aiDnracoTdsoontaiiiinchentrie8M  these:  1734. — "Toa  dUtresasd 
pcnoD  cvrjed  in  »  ewt  ttam  place  to  plMe,  111."  "To  s  eripplo  ourjad  in 
buTOw,  8b."  "To  nuking  wheal  for  a  barrow,  Ki.  Soota." — Oramond'i  GKitrA 
0}  AiUem.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  oantoiy  in  towns  old  Tagabondi,  dthar  eripple 
or  pretending  to  be  ao,  got  oharitj  and  eouTeyanoe  in  this  way,  ezpectiiig  help 
andremoTal  from  the  penotu  at  whose  door  they  were  laid.  "M;  lather,  "saya 
a  writer,  giTiiig  his  reminlaocuoea,  "  gave  orders  to  the  sarrants  to  let  them  and 
their  barrows  Ub  at  the  doora  till  raliered  by  theii  own  meani."  Sarrants  had 
great  plaaanre  in  laying  the  cripples  at  the  do<^  of  any  one  whom  they  wished 
■peelslly  to  annoy. —ffJas^no  Au(  wmd  FttmU  iL  M  ;  Agnaw's  AsrsdAary 
Otortf's,  p.  Bee. 
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other  quarters  should  become  dependent  upon  them  for  relief. 
Old  Acts  of  the  General  Asaembly  Lad  Bopported  this  anxious 
aim;  and  since  1694  there  had  been  in  force  the  regulation 
that  "  care  be  taken  in  receiving  servants'  that  they  have 
testimonials  of  their  honesty  and  Christian  behaviour,  and 
that  tlie  same  be  required  of  all  others  who  flit  or  remove 
from  one  parish  to  another."  In  this  way  fugitives  from  the 
secular  law  or  from  Church  discipline  were  frustrated  in  their 
efforts  to  escape  to  the  quiet  obscurity  and  security  of  the 
country,  and  were  forced  to  drift  into  towns,  where  they 
might  be  less  noticed,  although  even  there  the  populations 
were  so  small,  and  the  elders  in  their  several  districts  so 
vigilant,  that  a  strange  face  was  soon  detected  in  the  stareets. 
If  a  fugitive,  in  his  simplicity,  sought  a  refuge  from  the  eye 
of  elders,  creditors,  or  magistrates  by  retiring  to  a  rural 
district  where  he  was  unknown,  he  quickly  discovered  that 
the  very  fact  of  his  being  "  unknown  "  was  the  most  notorioos 
foot  about  him;  and  there  was  a  certainly,  whenever  the 
rumour  of  his  presence  arose,  that  the  elders  and  minister 
would  meet  upon  hie  case,  and  an  entry  would  appear  in  the 
records  as  follows :  "  This  day  delated  A.  B.,  a  stranger  come 
into  tbe  parish  without  a  testimonial ;  orders  that  he  be 
summoned  to  next  Session  that  he  may  give  acconnt  of 
himself." ' 

Tbe  professional  be^ars,  licensed  or  not  licensed,  were 
ever  on  the  alert  for  any  distribution  of  alms — they  swarmed 
at  marriages,  and  they  swarmed  at  funerals.  At  these  lattor 
occasions,  after  the  guests  had  portdcen  of  the  ale,  and  short- 
bread, and  oat-cakes  before  the  "  lifting,"  ^  the  poor  partook  of 
the  food  which  was  provided  for  them ;  and  snch  items 
mentioned  in  the  old  household  accounts  as  "12  dozen 
bread  for  the  poor "  on  the  occasion  of  a  burial,  show  that 
then:  share  in  post-mortem  charity  was  very  considerable.  It 
may  be  easily  imaged  how  eagerly  the   vagrants   and   poor 

>  "Old Church  IXln," Seals.  Mag.  1686.  Inl698,  Kirk'S«enon of  Tilliooultr; 
"being  informad  tb>t  ■  mau  had  o«me  to  the  parish  without  s  certificate, 
initraot  their  ofBoer  to  oanse  him  to  procmre  written  eridenoa  of  hia  reapeot- 
ability,  under  pun  of  hia  helng  prooeeded  againit  before  tbe  aivil  magiatRite 
in  Older  to  his  being  removed." — Bogen,  iff.  400. 

■  Oroiaart'a  Pariih  of  Slwttt,  p.  206. 
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listeaed  in  olden  days  when  the  bellnuui  passed  thtoi^  the 
village,  proclaimmg,  after  a  pTeinomtor7  tinkle  of  his  "  dead- 
bell  " :  "  All  brothers  and  sisters,  I  let  yon  to  wot  that  there  is 
a  brother  departed  out  of  this  present  world  according  to  the 
will  of  Almighty  Qod,"  and  aunonncing  the  name  and  address 
of  the  corpse,  invited  everyone  to  be  present  at  the  interment^ 
A  "  communion  season  "  in  a  paiish  attracted  crowds  firom 
all  quarters,  for  it  was  well  known  that  on  the  Monday  after 
the  sacrament  the  elders  would  distribute  to  the  poor  the 
collections  from  the  huge  gatherings  of  worshippers  made 
dming  the  preceding  days  of  preaohii^.  There  accordingly 
assembled  a  motley  and  unruly  ra^ed  lot,  who  sat  on  grave- 
stones, OF  stood  amongst  the  loi^  grass  and  nettles  of  the 
kirkyard  till  the  service  was  over,  to  share  in  the  division  of 
bodies  or  turnera  Sometimes  the  noisy  mob  was  so  riotous 
and  violent  that  the  Sessions  had  to  refuse  doles  to  any  but 
their  own  people ;  although  on  these  pious  occasions  the 
parochial  purse  was  less  close  and  more  generous  than  usual 
to  tile  needy.' 

Exacting  and  importunate  as  the  b^gars  certainly  were,  the 
alms  expected  by  them  were  not  exorbitant,  as  judged  by  the 
monetary  standard  of  our  day.  At  tiie  b^inning  of  the  cen- 
tury, when,  previous  to  the  Union,  turners  or  bodies  were  current 
Soots  money,  the  mendicant  would  only  ask  a  modest  bodle ' 
(equal  to  the  sixth  part  of  a  penny).  80  customary  was  this 
tribute,  that  in  the  streets  of  Ediubui^b  might  often  have  been 
witnessed  a  richly  dressed  and  periwigged  and  be-sworded 
gentleman  goii^  through  a  careful,  curious,  and  elaborate 
pecuniary  transaction  with  some  squalid,  dirty  creature.  This 
operation  consisted  in  the  gentleman,  who  may  not  have  had 
in  his  waistcoat  pocket  the  smallest  possible  current  coin,^  giving 

■  Morer'a  Short  Aea.  1703, 

*  AH«r  conunuDiOD  ;  "  1700,  Harch  28.— QivaD  in  turners  (  =  bodl8s)  at  th« 
kirk  door,  3s." — Cmnoiid's  Oullat,  p.  1S9.     1710.— "To  randie  beggars,  7s.  in 

■  Burt's  LtUtT*,  i.  lis.  "  The  beggu  nuiiBged  to  be  better  off  than  the 
working  man,  and  vent  well  shod,  while  the  indnatrioas  trudged  barefoot." 

*  Soots  money  was  one-twdfth  part  of  the  same  denominatiaD  In  sterling 
money:  Djot,  or  Soot*  p«i)n;=^th  of  a  penny ;  bodle,  or  two  peDnies=ith  ; 
plack,  groat,  or  Iiirthing  =  Jth  ;  bawbee  =  j|d.;  shilling  —  Id. ;  merk,  or  ISe.  4d. 
=  ls.  Id.;  pound^la.  Sd.    A  bodle  was  a  coin  named  after  Bothwell, a ooiner. 
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B  beggar  a  bawbee,  and  waitang  patiently  while  there  was 
extracted  &oia  the  malodorous  r^  the  change  of  one  plack  or 
two  bodlee,  which  brought  the  donation  to  the  recognised 
conventional  aiun. 

llie  regular  means  of  meeting  the  necessities  of  the  poor 
were  the  collections  at  church  from  Sunday  to  Sunday.  It 
might  be  supposed  that  a  people  so  church-going  as  the  Scots 
in  the  iiist  half  of  the  eighteenth  century — with  their  frequent 
OTdinonoes  and  prolonged  communion  seasons — would  produce 
large  contributions  to  the  poor-boxes.  But  the  amounts  gathered 
were  extremely  small,  and  the  individual  offerings  were  strik- 
ingly diminutive.  This  was  due,  however,  not  to  the  mean- 
ness and  ni^ardliness  of  the  people,  but  to  their  own  great 
poverty.  A  parish  with  a  sermon-seeking  population  of  a 
thousand — without  a  dissenter  in  its  bounds — considered  that 
it  deserved  well  of  its  country  and  of  Providence  if  its  Sabbath 
collections  came  to  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  a  week,  and  a  communion 
"occasion,"  attended  on  four  days  by  worshippers  from  all 
quarters  up  to  the  number  of  1500  or  2000,  might  result  in 
collections  of  the  value  of  only  about  1 26.  sterling.  On  ordinary 
Sundays  in  smaller  parishes  the  ofiferings,  which  were  to  sup- 
port all  the  paupers  and  relieve  all  cases  of  distress,  might  not 
be  more  than  6d.  or  Is.  each  week.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  grave  concern  that  as  many  worship- 
pers as  possible  should  assemble  from  Sunday  to  Sunday,  and 
probably  it  was  not  only  one  thoughtfiil  Session,  like  that  in 
Bute,  which  fined  6d.  Scots  everyone  who  went  to  another 
parish  church,  because  "  the  poor  wants  their  chari^  at  the 
kirk.'* 

But  miserable  as  were  the  church  collections  in  quantity, 
they  were  still  worse  in  quality ;  for  a  large  proportion  of  the 
coins  deposited  in  tiie  "  basins  "  at  the  kirkyard  gate,  or  in 

M  tiiare  wsni  "  AitohisonB  "  nuned  aftM:  t  ooinei  of  that  name. — BuddiiDUi'i 
Ivtn^Mdivn  to  Di^lomata.  Scot*  ooin*  bwe  luunes  of  French  origin :  bawb**, 
from  la*  biiton,  or  bue  bulUon;  "tnmer,"  from  Tonrnoia;  "plaok,"  Ihtm 
plaqm;  groat,  from  ^dm.— Bobertaoti's  SeoOMt  Gnnagt.  Th«  mode  of  reckon- 
ing in  Soota  mousy  was  gradually  abandoned  after  17S0.  In  Aoohinleok,  Ayr 
ahiro,  in  17l>3  (Patanon'i  AyrMn  and  WigtoMUr*,  i.  184).  In  BalmeriiM 
1775  (Oampbdl't  BahMrmo,  p.  2iS). 

1  Kingarth  ;  Eawiaoo'i  Svt*  te  Olde»  JVnM,  iL  37B, 
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the  ladlw  in  the  kirk,  coDsisted  of  bod  copper  money,  obeolete 
or  foreign  ooina,  which  were  only  worth  their  weight  in  metal. 
At  tiie  time  of  the  Union  the  Soots  edlver  money  had  been 
colled  in  to  be  reminted  to  standard  Englinh  coins ;  bnt  the 
copper  money  was  left,  and  lay  vexatiooBly  in  the  hands  of 
the  people  as  it  went  out  of  l^al  currency — bectnuing  tiiinner, 
smaller,  as  it  wore  out*  ^Hie  consequeooe  was  Uiat  they 
palmed  off  in  church  what  would  not  pass  in  the  market.  As 
die  natdve  money  was  ecaice,  the  tiade  with  Holland  brought 
into  the  hands  of  traders  and  meiohanta  a  good  deal  of  Dub^ 
money ;  and  from  the  Dutch  busBes  or  boats,  which  were  busy 
fishing  off  the  Soots  coast,  their  mean  copper  coins  were  brought 
by  the  foreign  sailors  making  their  purchases  on  shore.  These 
got  a  fortiTe  drculatiou  in  tJie  community,  although  they  were 
worthless  in  business.  Most  insignificant  of  all  was  the  doit — 
only  equal  to  a  Scots  penny,  or  the  twelfth  part  of  an  TCngliah 
penny.  Accordingly,  in  the  parish  poor-box,  during  tiie  course 
of  a  year,  met  a  strange  fraternity  of  coins  of  all  ages,  peoples, 
and  tongues — moat  of  them  shapeless,  ill^ble,  diminutive — 
from  doits  to  turners,  &om  placks  to  bawbees,  &om  "Irish  haips" 
to  "Ei^li^  clipped  money";  while  lying  among  their  poor 
neighbours  m%ht  be  found  a  Spanish  riz  dollar,  or  Flemish 
guilder.  Kirk-Seasion  records  of  these  days  teem  with  bitter 
lamentations  over  the  poverty -staickeu  sin.*  The  money 
aconmulating  through  the  year  was  received  ut  a  capacious 
box,  which  in  some  parishes  was  placed  at  the  church  door 
instead  of  a  plate.  There  were  two  slits — one  narrow,  for 
silver ;  the  other  wider,  for  copper.  There  were  two  differ- 
ent looks  with  separate  keys  in  possession  of  two  elders,  so 
that  one  could  not  open  it  without  the  presence  and  help  of 
the  other  "  box  master,"  as  he  was  called     Once  or  twice  a 

>  Elrk-Seuioii  of  Whitakirk,  Aug.  18,  17S0.  Ths  minuter  and  elders  did 
iBoelra  from  the  Urk  trMBnrer  the  poor's-boi,  and  tile  poor's  money  therein 
vaa  oountsd,  and  there  ma  in  the  box  of  good  cnirent  money  ftt  the  preMot 
rates  anelOO  and  10  ponnda  of  Whit  money.  Intumenthemraaofonrrent  coins 
S  lbs.  10s.  lOd. ;  in  Scots  half  merhs,  12  ibs. ;  in  doyta  and  ill  copper,  3  Iba. 
ISs.  3d.— Bitohie'a  ChmvKeM  iff  St.  Baldrtd. 

*  ^le  Chnroh,  however,  was  not  the  only  anfferer  tnai  base  eofn.  Stirling 
Town  Coondl  In  1733  ' '  disoharges  persons  from  giving  Dutch  doitta  or  letter 
bodies  whioh  are  not  enrrent  coin  to  the  prejadioe  of  Dommerce,  under  the  highest 
penal^." — 'Stirg\  MetortU,  p.  174. 
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year  the  elders  met  for  the  opening  of  the  chest.  Thia  was  a 
grave  occasion.  It  was  an  anxious  moment — the  lifting  of  the 
lid  over  the  heterogeneous  assortment  of  parochial  charity.  Kot 
unnaturally,  after  the  lid  was  raised  some  bittemese  was  excited. 
Many  Kirk-Session  records  reveal  that  emotion.  Thus,  in 
Garloke,'  1739,  it  is  recorded :  "  Sold  the  sum  of  £33  : 5  sh.  in 
bad  halfpennies,  and  for  £13 :  15  sh.,  inds  loss  to  the  poor, 
£19:13:00."  Next  year  it  is  stated:  "Sold  8  lbs.  of  bad 
copper  for  3  pounds  13  sh.  Scots,  ivM  loss  to  the  Session 
£4:2:  00."  Year  by  year  through  ^  parts  of  Scotland  similar 
complaints '  were  uttered ;  while  fishing  villi^;ea  and  trading 
towns  cost  the  Sessions  most  vexation,  owing  to  the  base 
assortment  of  barterless  foreign  money — or,  as  they  were 
termed  "  furren  curreners  " — which  came  into  the  hands  of 
the  people  and  quickly  afterwards  passed  into  the  bands  of  the 
elders.  The  Session  knew  that  every  doit  was  a  mockery  to 
the  poor,  and  every  bodle  or  "  lettered  turner  "  was  a  scandal 
to  charily.'  A  statistioally  minded  parochial  historian,  in 
noting  the  fact  that  during  the  ten  years'  incombency  of  a 
session  clerk  at  Gambuelang  there  was  no  less  than  £84 : 2  : 8 
Scots  of  these  worthless  pieces  of  metal  laid  in  the  platM  or 
ladles,  makes  the  unpleasant  estimate  that,  if  each  contribntion 
was  one  penny  Scots  in  the  form  of  a  doit,  there  most  have  been 
20,190  acts  of  meanness  and  hypocrisy  perpetrated;  and  allow- 
ing Uiat  a  third  of  the  population  of  1300  went  to  kirk,  it  is 
concluded  that  each  Sunday  every  eleventh  worshipper  deliber- 
ately deceived  the  elders  and  cheated  the  poor — an  interesting 
but  discomforting  calculation.*  These  unworthy  oCTeringa  (which 
were  least  worthy  when  given  at  communions,  as  the  sick  and 
distressed  and  indigent  were  helped  from  these  collections  at 

'  NvUtafPaTiAafCixrlMH,  p.  11. 

'  In  HatMhline,  in  1740,  the  "Sesaiou  foand  in  the  box  of  good  monejr 
£4S:17:6  SootB,  and  of  bad  oopper  £33  :  19:  7."  — Edgar's  Chv.rA  Life. 
WaddeU'sOUChureACAranii^,  p.  16S;  Besides  "furren  cnirenera"  the  SesaioD 
oomphuns  of  "  lettered  bodloa  "  and  "  English  cljpt  maoBy." 

*  Manohline  Session  in  1S91  registers  in  Jnly  27,  the  communion  daj : 
"Ksceired  in  doits  this  day  3s.  etarliog,"  which  meane  that  on  the  ■acrameutal 
oooMion  ITSG  worshippers  attending  the  preaohiags  coutriboted  in  foreign 
money  equal  to  the  twelfth  part  of  one  English  penny  each.— Edgar's  CfmrA 
Lift. 

*  NolM  on  Pariah  of  (Mrlulie,  p.  13. 
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the  church  door  on  the  Bacramental  Monday)  were  condemned 
by  ecclesiastical  courte ;  but  rebukes  and  threats  of  ministers 
were  disregarded-  la  vain  did  Kirk-Seasioue  "  desire  their 
minister  to  exhort  the  people  not  to  mock  God  by  casting  into 
the  offering  dyote  and  other  money  that  ia  not  current."  ^  Id 
vain  did  the  Synod  of  Aberdeen  in  1755  appoint  its  moderator 
"  to  talk  with  the  officers  of  custom  to  do  what  they  could 
to  prevent  the  importation  of  base  coin."'  Yet  all  these 
charges  sink  into  insignificance  before  the  accusation,  that 
country  people  in  Aberdeenshire  were  in  the  practice  of  putting 
into  the  plate  bad  halfpence  and  of  taking  out  good  ones.* 
The  church  collections  were  invaluable  receptacles  for  useleaa 
coin;  and  it  ia  significant  that  after  the  poor-box  at  Old  Machar 
had  been  broken  into  and  the  contents  stolen,  the  burglar  boy 
was  at  once  detected  by  the  simple  fact  that  in  playing  cards 
with  his  comrades  he  had  nothing  to  stake  save  bodies,  doyts, 
and  had  halfpennies.  These  could  have  come  from  no  shop,  for 
merchants  were  too  cautious  to  take  them ;  the  conclusion  was 
inevitable  that  they  came  from  the  poor-box,  where  alone  people 
had  the  conscience  and  courage  to  put  them. 

As  in  some  churches  there  were  two  bad  coins  for  evei? 
five  good  ones,  the  serions  problem  yearly  arose  in  every 
parish,  how  to  dispose  of  them  I  Owing  to  the  glut  in  the 
market,  the  elders  who  were  appointed  to  sell  their  ill  money 
"went  to  the  various  smiths  to  see  what  they  can  get"* 
But  it  was  difficult  to  get  satisfactory  terms.  It  is  true  that 
occasionally  the  price  of  "  base  copper  "  rose  considerably,  and 
the  guileless  elders  rejoiced  greatly  at  selling  the  nefarious  wares 
so  highly.  Shrewd  suspicions,  however,  were  quickly  awakened 
that  the  sudden  appreciation  of  copper  waa  due  to  the  popular 
demand  for  more  cheap  coins  to  put  once  more  in  the  "  basins  " 
on  Sabbath.  In  this  way  the  base  copper,  the  "  furren  cur- 
reneis,"  clipped  Ei^lish  money,  and  what  not,  which  had  been 
sold  80  satisfactorily  by  the  Session  one  week,  were  retailed  to 

'  Id  1701,  Anwili  of  HawKi,  by  R.  WiUoD. 

'  So  also  Sjnod  of  Mon; ;  Cramond'a  Frtthylery  of  Fordyct. 

■  Blade  Calendar  of  AUrdten,  p.  21. 

'  1731. — "  Put  or  the  money  being  impuuble,  the  slders  think  fit  to  Uy  it 
Dp  till  sDoh  time  w  it  m&y  pass." — FaritK  of  Marj/tott  or  Old  Montrom,  I7 
Frawr,  p.  230. 
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ohnroh-going  otutomerB,  who  leplaced  them  frngally  next  week 
in  the  pktos  and  ladles. 

When  all  eSbrts  to  aell  these  eleemoaynarr  frauds  in  villages 
and  towns  near  bad  lamentably  foiled,  the  mimsters  proceeding 
to  the  General  Assembly  sometimes  had  a  quantity  put  into 
their  saddle  ba^  or  wallets  in  order  to  sell  them  to  the  shops 
of  Ediabui^h.*  And  should  it  happen  that  a  parishioner  was 
goii^  over  to  Holland  in  a  hark,  who  had  no  objections  to  take 
a  bundle  of  Dutch  dyots  back  to  their  native  country,  a  store 
was  made  up  and  added  to  his  b^gage,  with  directions  to 
buy  with  the  money  goods  which  m%ht  be  serviceable  for 
the  poor.*  Careful  Sessions  at  other  times  atiliaed  their  worth- 
less coins  to  buy  a  dead-bell  to  announce  funerals,  or  jongs  to 
hold  delinquents ;  but  there  is  a  finer  irony  in  the  expedient 
which  sent  the  base  copper  "  to  be  melted  down  to  make  cups 
for  oolleoting  the  poor  -  money  at  the  aaciament" '  Tet 
another  vezatiou  met  the  Eirk-Sessions  in  some  districts  of 
Scotland,  and  that  was  the  appearance  in  the  box  of  Irish 
coins  and  trade  tokens,  which  were  also  valueless.  It  was  at 
the  period  when  turners  bad  become  rarer  and  dyots  fewer 
that  the  plates  were  infested  with  these  objectionable  pieces  of 
otnn  which  the  seesion  derks  note  contemptuously  as  "  harps  " 
and  "  Hibemioa."  *  As  old  Scots  money  wore  out  in  time,  and 
from  it6  curious  rarity  fonnd  its  way  rather  into  numismatic 
oollections  of  the  rich  than  into  the  church  collections  for  the 
poor,  "  base  money  "  could  not  be  so  easily  procured  for  use  on 
the  Lord's  Day  and  conmiunious,  and  by  this  inconvenient 
scarcity  the  parishioners  were  redaced  to  honesty.  It  was 
fortunate  that  agricultural  prosperity  had  so  far  raised  t^ 
scale  of  wages  in  the  country,  and  trade  had  so  far  increased 
earnings  in  towns,  that  the  people  were  able  to  aiford  their 
hal^nny  where  formerly  they  had  been  too  poor  to  give 
a  plack. 

There  were,  fortunately,  other  sources  from  which  Kirk- 

>  1T8B.— "Sold  of  bad  copper  £86:10  for  £G:  18:00."  "fi  lbs.  of  bwe 
ooppoi  foi  4  thillings." — CkwrdK  ^  Firrdyee,  p.  CB. 

*  Beeard  Book  of  Qlamia :  Introd. ,  Soot  Hist.  Socioty. 

»  OhurA  of  Crudm.,  p.  14B. 

'  1739.—"  Sold  9  lbs.  1  oz.  of  Bibenuu  sDd  barpa."— CAurvi  tf  Ford^ 
p.  81. 
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Seaaions  derived  fooda  wherewith  to  relieve  diatreaa  and 
BOpport  the  needy  and  t^ed — sources  certainly  of  the  moat 
incongruouB  and  miscellaiieous  aorta.  One  of  theae  conaiated 
of  what  are  variously  termed  "  pledgea,"  "  pawns,"  or  "  consigned 
money."  Theae  were  auma  of  money  left  with  Seaaions  by 
persona  intending  to  get  married.  If  the  marri^e  promise 
was  broten  the  person  to  blame  forfeited  his  or  her  pledge  for 
the  behoof  of  the  poor;  but  if  the  marrii^  came  off  the 
ple(^e  waa  returned  to  the  depositois.  Accordingly,  we  find 
euch  entriea  in  old  recorda  as  thia  in  1725 :'  "John  Wright 
will  not  atand  to  his  matrimonial  promise;  hia  pledge  ia 
forfeited,  being  a  crown,  to  the  poor.  The  woman,  willing  to 
abide  by  her  promise,  has  the  crown  she  haa  laid  down  returned." 
But  it  not  infrequently  ooonired  in  those  indigent  daya  that 
the  persona  were  so  pennileea  that  they  had  no  money  what- 
ever to  deposit ;  in  that  caae  they  required  to  leave  in  coatody 
aome  artdole  which  was  (at  least  to  them)  of  value.  For 
example,  in  1725  ;  "John  Shepheard's  pledge,  consisting  of  a 
sword,  is  confiacated  on  non-performance  of  his  intended 
marri^e.  It  ia  estimate  at  36s.  Scots,  and  to  be  sold  to  any 
who  will  bay  it."  At  other  tamea  there  were  left  as  securities 
for  good  behaviour  such  pieces  of  property  aa  a  "  white  plaid," 
a  chair,  a  ring,  a  workman'e  tool,  a  few  apoona,  and  little  articles 
of  rustic  jewellery.  Persons  were  alao  forced  by  the  stem 
Sessions,  the  rigid  censors  of  morals,  to  come  under  otiier 
engagemente  connected  with  their  wedding,  and  to  leave 
pledges  for  their  fulfilment.  They  were  made  to  promise  that 
they  should  have  no  festivities  or  penny  bridals,  with  their 
"promiscaous  dancing,"  which  were  then  sources  of  scandal 
and  objects  of  condemnation.  It  waa  a  common  order  that 
"whosoever  shall  have  pypers  at  their  weddii^  shall  forfeit 
pawns,  and  that  they  shall  not  meet  in  a  change-house  after 
their  wedding  under  the  same  pain."*  By  the  frequent 
forfeiture  of  these  pledges — the  pleasure  of  the  bridal  &r  out- 
weighing the  pain  of  losing  the  pawn — no  small  addition  waa 
made  to  the  revenue  of  each  parish. 

fn  other  ways  private  vices  proved  public  benefits.     The 

'  OTMnond'*  CAureA  0/  Crudtti,  p.  146. 
*  Bdgu,  ii.  87  1  CAurtA  </  CS'Wfn,  p.  18S. 
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fines  impoaed  od  members  of  the  congF^ption  for  any  &ult  or 
misdemeanonr — above  all  for  immorality — greatly  supplemented 
tbe  parochial  funda.^  These  penalties  varied  according  to  the 
frequency  or  the  heinousness  of  the  sin,  and  also  according 
to  the  social  standing  of  the  offendera,  whose  scandal  should  be 
further  expiated  by  appearing  on  the  stool  of  repentance  and 
being  rebuked  from  the  pulpit  To  escape  this  latter  ahame 
and  ordeal  the  higher  classes  commuted  their  penance  into  a 
sum  of  money  to  the  Session,  and  the  laird  was  often  absolved 
in  private  while  the  servant  was  condemned  in  public.  As  the 
century  advanced,  and  decency  and  common  sense  opposed  the 
open  form  of  penance,  the  practice  of  exacting  money  fines 
became  more  usual,  and  the  funds  of  parishes  were  so  much 
enlarged  that  a  third  or  a  half  of  its  sapplies  was  derived 
from  punishment  of  transgressors  of  morality. 

In  early  days  there  were  no  fixed  seats  in  parish  churches, 
and  each  worshipper  required  to  bring  his  stool,  or  "  cieepie," 
each  Sondsy  with  him,  or  to  leave  it  in  the  kirk,  if  be  did  not 
wish  to  stand  during  the  prolonged  service.  There  grew  up, 
therefore,  the  practice  of  letting  out  seats  for  hire  or  selling 
"  stances "  whereon  to  place  them,  and  l^e  proceeds  were 
devoted  to  the  support  of  the  poor.'  In  the  early  part  of  the 
century  it  was  only  by  express  permission  of  the  elders  and 
minister  that  a  seat,  or  "  desk,"  could  be  affixed,  and  even 
when  any  one  erected  a  seat  at  bis  own  expense  a  fixed  sum 
or  an  annual  rent  was  exacted.'  If  any  one  left  the  parish 
he  was  entitled  to  take  away  the  seat  that  he  had  "  set  np " 
for  himself.      In  other  cases  the  Sessions  pat  in  seats  and 

>  P«n«ltieB  in  Baatbhire :  £4  for  Brat  offsnoa,  £8  the  wcond ;  adnltoiy,  from 
£20  to  £40  Soots  (in  1S13  they  were  from  20a.  to  SOs.  starling).  Peu&ltiea  in 
Fordjce  between  1701-17H  =£999  Scota.  No  fines  in  Presbyteiy  of  Fordyoe 
•IW 1839. — Cnuuoad's  Ilhgitimaey  in  BanffAvn. 

*  1708. — "The  Seaeion  appoints  that  every  pew  shall  pay  to  Session  half  a 
crown  for  the  use  of  the  poor,  and  the  same  b«  payd  before  the  seats  be  set  np 
in  the  kirk." — Davidson's  Inntntrit,  p.  144.  Liutrathen,  Blairgowrie,  Stat. 
Acci.  Scot. ;  Pariah  of  Cmden,  p.  1*2. 

•  "  1721.— Put  into  the  box  for  Mr.  Stsphen,  the  Session  having  granted 
liberty  ta  pnt  up  a  pew  in  chnroh,  £1,  I08."~-Kimemuir,  Jervise's  Angia  ami 
Mtarnt,  i.  201.  In  the  previaas  centary  the  Session  is  eiyoiDed  to  bnild  a 
"desk  "  for  the  minister  of  Honyninsk,  hnt  the  minister  was  himself  nqnired 
ta  pay  rent  for  it.— Davidson's  Tnverurit,  p.  318. 
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forms  out  of  the  fuode  of  the  church,  having  come  to  this 
resolution :  '*  Whereas  there  is  now  a  great  deal  of  confusion 
and  disorder  in  the  body  of  the  kirk  by  chairs  and  seats,  and 
the  people  be  not  well  accommodate  " — in  such  a  case  it  was 
but  foir  that  they  should  extract  rent  for  behoof  of  the  poor, 
whose  collections  they  had  used  to  seat  the  church. 

There  were  other  sourees  from  which  came  accessions  to 
pai-isb  revenues  in  intermittent  streams,  some  of  which  dried 
up  owing  to  changes  of  fashion  in  society.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  century  the  practice  of  having  private  baptism  and 
private  marriage  had  originated  amongst  the  Episcopalians — a 
practice  which,  indeed,  was  forced  npon  them,  seeing  that  the 
sect  was  (up  till  1712)  virtually  prohibited  from  having  chapels 
of  their  own.  Tn  a  short  time  the  ministers  of  the  Church 
found  to  their  intense  annoyance  that  it  was  becoming  fashion* 
able  among  the  richer  members  of  their  own  congregations,  and 
finding  that  it  was  both  impossible  and  impolitic  to  resist  the 
mode  too  resolutely  they  exacted  fines.^  These  moneys  went, 
of  course,  to  increase  the  parochial  funds.  Funerals  also 
brought  in  their  supplies  to  relieve  local  poverty.  There  were 
the  "bell  pennies  "—equal  to  12  pennies  Scots — for  tolling  or 
tinkling  the  "dead-bell"  before  the  cofBn  at  funerals;  there 
was  allowance  for  the  use  of  "  dead-shifts  "  for  the  poor,  and 
the  letting  out  of  mortcloths  to  cover  the  body  if  there  was  no 
"  kjst,"  and  to  cover  the  coffin  if  there  was  one,  at  the  rate  of 
one  merk.  This  last  was  a  monopoly  of  the  Session,  and  if 
any  adventurous  tradesman  dared  to  offer  a  mortcloth  at  a 
cheaper  rate  he  was  at  once  pounced  upon,*  and  if  the  offenders 

'  Dryman,  Aug.  lOM. — Rirk-SMsion  ordaioE  that  "  quhoever  sbiuIb  for  tha 
miniita)'  to  iumtj  or  bkptue  oDt  of  the  ohnroh  shall  pay  for  each  marriage  20 
■billingB  (Scots),  and  for  each  baptism  10  sbiUJngs  ti^i**  qtioliet." — G.  Smith's 
Slrathmdriek,  p.  84.  There  iras  good  ressoD  in  the  ease  of  sabatittitioii  of 
[Tivata  for  publio  marriage  to  eiaot  penaltiea  to  help  the  poor,  beoatiM  on 
ooouion  of  waddings  in  kirk  it  was  not  unaaaal  to  have  colleotioni  for  puiih 
taada.    In  Dnnblane : 

1(193,  marriage  oolleotiona,  £2    6 

1(I9<,  „  „  i  13 

0    9 

0  14 

ScaUUh  Antiquary,  j.  IBO. 

*  OreMuhietd'a  LumaXagota,  p.  189  ;  Elf^in  Steordt,  p.  186. 
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refused  to  sabmit  to  the  Church  the  heritors  were  directed  to 
refuse  a  grave  to  be  dng  except  by  those  who  would  employ 
the  parish  cloth,  which  hod  long  ago  changed  its  ori^nal 
Genoa  black  for  brown  and  rusty  dingineas. 

All  these  rivulets  to  the  current  of  charity  were  substan- 
tially increased  in  some  fortunate  places  by  a  more  secure  and 
permanent  source ;  namely,  by  bequests  or  "  mortifioataons " 
left  by  the  dying  for  the  benefit  of  the  needy  of  their 
native  parish.  These  sums  to  modem  eyes  appear  strangely 
msagre,  although  in  those  frugal  days  they  were  r^arded  as 
even  munificent.  In  commemoration  of  the  gift,  and  to  en- 
courage  the  others,  a  bla«k  board  with  white  or  gilt  letters 
recorded  on  the  church  walls  how  "  A.  K,  residenter,  left  a 
mortification  of  £100  Scots  for  the  poor  of  this  parish  " ;  and 
to  the  gaze  of  successive  generations  of  grateM  worshippers 
(who  afterwards  mistook  invariably  the  humble  £100  Scots 
(£8)  for  the  substantial  £100  eterlii^)  this  benehction  was 
fatiguingly  presented ;  and,  unfortunately,  the  keeping  of  this 
memorial  in  thorough  repair  in  time  probably  cost  the  parish 
more  than  the  original  donation  was  wort^ 

One  more  parodiial  soui«e  of  emolument  deserves  to  be 
mentioned,  as  it  affords  a  ^impse  into  a  curious  phase  of  old 
Scottish  rural  Ufe.  Hie  Eirk-Session  was  not  merely  the 
almoner  of  the  people — it  was  also  their  pawnbroker  and  their 
money-lender.  In  days  before  the  middle  of  the  century,  when 
^riculture  was  at  its  lowest  stage,  fanners— contending  with  bad 
soil,  bad  crops,  and  bad  seasons — were  in  sore  straits  for  means 
to  tide  over  ill  times.  As  county  banks  were  not  yet  estab- 
lished, and  there  was  no  security  to  offer  them  if  they  had 
been,  tenants  had  recourse  in  their  troubles  to  the  fbnds  lying 
in  the  Eirk-Session's  hands,  and  from  theee  they  were  lent 
small  soma  to  help  them  out  of  their  difficulties  at  moderate 
interest,  giving  bonds  which  were  probably  as  good — but  no 
better — Uian  their  word.'  When  the  poor-box  underwent  its 
annual  review  there  therefore  appeared  a  motley  assemblage 
of  contents ;  besides  good  and  bad  copper  there  were  bills  and 
acceptances  of  all  kinda  In  one  parish  in  1727  the  elders, 
after  ransacking  the  box,  record  that  "  there  were  in  the  poor- 

>  OroiMrt's  TariA  o/ShoUM;  FBrton,  Stat.  Aect.  8coL  ti.  187- 
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box  two  bills  and  three  bouds  amounting  to  £84  Scots,  and  in 
money,  black  and  white,  £71."  Next  year,  "  there  la  a  bond 
of  200  merks,  bills  for  115  merks,  n  bill  for  39  poonds,  another 
for  15  pounds.  In  ready  money  142  pounds,  also  a  box  of 
doyta  and  bad  money  47  pounds,  which  aiohanged  for  24 
pounds."  Kot  always  were  these  money-lending  transactions 
suoceeeful  or  safe,  and  the  misplaced  confidence  of  friendly 
elders  in  their  poorer  neighbours,  and  perhaps  relatives, 
ocoasionally  sadly  impaired  the  finances  of  the  parish.  In 
their  anxiety  to  get  funds  there  was  no  expedient  to  which 
they  hesitated  to  resort  in  some  parishes — whether  to  keep 
milch  cowB  for  loan,  or  to  let  out  the  commimion  tables  to 
form  stalls  for  huxters  at  a  iair.^ 


m 

In  the  first  half  of  the  century  paupers  were  allowed 
la.  6d.  to  2s.  a  month — an  allowance  which  rose  to  3s.  in  the 
latter  part  of  ths  century;  and  usually  this  aid  they  were 
permitted  to  supplement  by  begging  from  door  to  door.  In 
parishes  having  a  population  of  about  2000  the  whole  annual 
funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Session  would  amount  to  £12  or 
£13  sterling*  Smaller  parishes,  again,  where  weekly  collec- 
tions did  not  exceed  6d.  or  Is.,  were  able,  with  the  help  of 
fees  for  Uie  use  of  a  mortcloth, "  so  ragged  that  nobody  will 
use  it,"  to  support  their  pensioner  even  at  the  end  of  the 
century. 

The  casual  doles  which  fell  from  the  hands  of  the  Session 
went  to  meet  the  most  extraordinary  variety  of  claims  &om 
the  parishioners  of  olden  days,  as  specified  in  the  venerable 
records  witii  quaint  phrasing  and  unhumorous  minuteDess: 
"  To  a  woman  who  has  had  nine  children  at  three  births  is 
given  fid," ;  •  "  to  a  Paisley  bodie  called  Pinlay,  4d." ;  to  a  man 
"to  help  to  pay  his  coffin,  £2,  Ss."      There  came  fw  aid 

»  faruA  0/  Oarhikt,  p.  268.     "  Jaly  1718.— It  is  appointed  that  now  of  th* 
oommiuiioii  tablat  ba  lant  oat  >t  tkirs." — Patmon's  Sia.  nf  Ayrthire,  iL  13S. 

*  Eawiok  in  1737  bad  £1*  of  yearly  UaA».~Amalt  ^  Eaioiek,  Edgar,  iL 
BB.     ^bO.  Ae*.,  Alloo,  riil.,  Parton ;  Oampbell'i  Baimiri*o,  p.  2<0. 

*  Craraond'a  OKuirth  ofRaJOvetn;  Edgar,  iL  169. 
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parishioners  who  were  sickly,  and  required  help  to  travel  to 
tlie  favourite  cures  of  the  time,  to  drink  the  goat's  milk  in  the 
Highlands,  or  to  drink  the  waters  at  Moffat  wells.  Thereupon 
was  handed  to  a  parishioner  "  troubled  with  a  tympany,  to  help 
to  pay  hia  chaises  to  going  to  Moffat  wells  for  cure,  £3  Scots." ' 
Every  burden  falls  upon  the  Session.  If  the  school  needs 
repair  it  is  applied  to,  and  there  is  "given  for  thacking  the 
school,  £1,  4b."  If  there  is  found  dead  a  vagraut,  or  some 
poor  traveller,  on  the  roadside,  it  has  to  disburse  (1703) :  "  To 
pay  fOT  coffin  to  a  poor  little  one  who  was  a  stranger,  6a  8d. 
Scots";  "for  a  chest  to  a  poor  stranger,  £1."*  Such  small 
sums  as  these — only  6^  for  the  vagrant  child's  coffin,  only 
la  8d.  for  the  stranger's  "  chest " — show  the  spareness  of  the 
funeral  expenses ;  and  even  the  larger  simis  of  2s.  and  3s.  6d. 
for  chests  for  poor  parishioners  testily  to  the  painful  frugality 
which  the  poverty  of  the  times  required.  But  in  many  places 
even  this  expense  was  not  displayed,  and  in  the  early  part  of 
the  century  for  the  poorer  people  a  *'  parish  chest "  was  often 
used,  in  which  bodies  were  borne  to  the  grave,  and  buried  only 
in  their  winding-sheet  or  "  dead-shift."  '  When  the  chest  was 
half  way  down  the  bolt«  were  withdrawn  to  let  the  bottom 
fall  open,  and  the  corpse  fell  with  a  thud  to  the  ground  in 
the  shallow  grave.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  rigid  economy  we  find 
allowances  given  for  funereal  purposes  which  seem  hardly 
becoming  the  stem  and  austere  spirit  of  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  of  that  era,  however  tKoroughly  they  may  have 
been  in  accordance  with  the  customs  of  the  people.  We  read 
how,  conceding  to  these  customs  of  the  day,  a  Kirk-Session 
has  given  to  a  pauper's  burial  "for  ale,  31s.,  and  for  tobacco 
and  pipes  to  the  said  burial,  15s.  6d.  Scots." 

>  ODthrie-Smith's  StnOhmdnck,  p.  70 ;  PariA  nfShotU,  p.  16. 

'  1722. — Kirriemuir. — Jerviaa'a  Uemonali  of  Angia  awt  Ucarnt,  i.  880. 

'  1701.— "The  Session  of  Rothosay  dasidoratea  yet  the  want  of  aoe  engyna 
to  coQTey  tha  caffin  conventlis  to  the  grave  witb  the  corps.  Therefore  Uiey 
appointed  Jolin  H'Neill,  theeanrer,  to  agree  with  tlie  gmith  to  make  and  join 
to  the  said  ahest  a  loose  iron  cleek  fit  for  receiving  a  man's  hand  at  ererie  end, 
and  appoints  the  same  chest  whau  finished  to  be  recommended  to  the  kiik 
offioer ;  and  he  is  strictly  aj^paintad  to  take  partionlar  e«re  that  the  said  cheat 
when  nted  be  no  wa;  damnified."— Hewison'i  BvU,  ii.  28S.  In  17B0  paupers 
thus  bnried  in  Hawiok. — Wilson's  Hawick,  p.  108;  Campbell'i  BaJmerino, 
p.  334. 
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It  would  be  nt^uBt  to  these  bygone  days  and  long- 
departed  generationa  to  suppose  that  their  whole  interest  was 
devoted  to  preaerviog  their  charity  for  their  own  folk,  and  all 
their  energy  was  devoted  to  turning  other  claimants  away. 
That  this  was  not  the  fact  is  abundantly  shown  by  the  old 
records  of  the  period,  which  prove  that  tiiough  their  means 
were  small  their  hearts  were  very  kindly.  The  very  items 
inserted  in  the  minutes,  with  their  queer  phraseology  and 
quaint  penmanship,  bring  up  before  us  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
time  and  its  simple  ways.  Curious  claims  were  made  at  kirk 
doors  upon  these  ministers  and  elders,  aa  they,  after  prayer, 
stood  waiting  to  attend  to  the  various  cases  in  turn.  It  may 
be  a  shipwrecked  sailor  wandering  to  his  home  in  rags,  and 
the  case  being  dnly  considered  and  relieved,  the  clerk  writes 
down :  1734—"  To  a  dispersed  seaman,  a  groat"  Poor  High- 
land students  were  not  seldom  trying  to  get  their  way  on  foot 
to  the  universities,  canying,  perhaps,  their  bag  of  oatmeal  uid 
satchel  of  books  slung  over  their  shoulders;  and  theee  met 
ready  attention  " ;  ^  and  the  clerk  pens  his  items :  "  To  a  blind 
student  that  hath  the  Irish  (Qaelic)  language,  3d."  \  "  to  three 
poor  students  going  to  the  coll^,  a  merk."  In  the  crowd 
seeking  help,  when  on  sacramental  Mondays  the  doles  were  dis- 
tributed, might  be  found  swarthy-faced,  strangely  clad  foreign 
seamen,  who  tried  to  make  their  wants  understood  by  t^e 
elders  unacquainted  with  any  tongue  save  their  own,  and  the 
clerk  with  a  bold  guess  enters  the  dole  to  "  four  Forti^ueee 
or  Spanish  shipwrecked  sailors,  8b."  Other  foreigners  pass 
through  the  country,  and  in  hapless  plight  came  before  the 
Sesnon.  Now  it  is  a  "poor  merchant,"  a  "persecuted 
Polonian,"  or  "  a  converted  Mahometan,"  "  a  professor  of 
tongues  fled  from  France."'  Among  the  jostling,  noisy 
claimants  would  be  many  who  were  crippled,  imbecile,  and 
deformed  and  diseased — evidence  of  days  of  poverty  and  dirt 
in  filthy,  squalid  homes — numerous  as  the  lazzaroni  who 
swarm  in  the  streets  and  at  the  church  porches  of  Spanish 
and  Italian  cities  to-day ;  and  disbursements  to  such  unsightly 
bengals  are  bithfully  written  down :   "  To  s  great  object,  a 

■  Church  of  Sathten,  p.  17. 
■  Xciwr  Dtttidt,  p.  106  ;  I'bUUp'i  Pariik  of  Lon^mpm,  p.  US. 
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groat,"  to  "  flxtraneouB  Btrangers  "  and  "  diatreased  supplicant." 
One  of  the  moet  Btriking  casea  of  charity  were  peraons  who 
professed  themselves  escaped  alaves  from  the  Turks.  For 
more  than  two  hundred  years  the  pest  of  the  Mediterranean 
had  been  the  corsairs  of  Barbary.  These  pirates  swooped  down 
on  every  defenceless  brig  that  they  could  desciy,  plundered  the 
ships,  and  carried  the  crews  and  passengers  into  slavery. 
They  were  the  terror  of  the  seas,  and  the  one  object  of  dread 
to  those  who  sailed  hy  the  coasts  of  A&ica.  Scottish  ships 
not  a  few  aet  sail  every  year  laden  with  their  goods — Iiides, 
tallow,  aeiges — for  export,  intending  to  return  hy  Spain 
with  cargoes  of  oranges  and  wine  after  a  two  years'  coaating 
trade  in  the  southern  ports.  It  was  during  these  perilous 
two  years  that  many  found  their  fate,  and  were  sold  as  alaves 
to  merchants,  or  chained  to  the  oars  in  the  galleys.  The 
people  at  home  were  pitiful  to  these  poor  prisoners — partly 
because  of  the  cruelty  they  suffered,  partly  and  chiefly  because 
of  their  being  Christians  subjected  to  Mahometan  tyranny. 
Collections  were  made  often  in  churches  to  ransom  these 
Christaan  slaves,  and  many  who  escaped  returned  in  abject 
poverty  to  their  own  shores.  Not  seldom  these  poor  men  in 
rags  appeared  at  the  kirk  door  as  they  journeyed,  after  long 
years  of  captivity,  on  the  way  home  seeking  help,  and  would 
point  with  tiieir  fingers  to  their  speechless  mouths  to  show 
that  they  had  had  their  tongues  cut  out  by  inhuman  masters.* 
These  never  foiled  to  enlist  lively  interest,  and  the  entries  are 
exceedingly  common  of  aid  given :  "  To  a  poor  seaman  all 
mangled  by  the  Turks  " ;  "  to  four  men  barbarously  ill-treated 
by  the  Moora  " ;  "  to  a  seaman  with  bis  tongue  cut  out  by  the 
Moors  of  Barbary.*"  It  might  happen  occasionally  that  the 
Sessions  had  their  suspicions  whether  the  professed  esoaped 
slaves  were  genuine  or  not,  but  they  were  obviously  unwilling 
to  give  them  the  disadvantage  of  a  doubt — and  therefore  help 
was  given  and  due  entry  made :  "  Qiven  to  two  poor  men  said 

*  1731.*— Oranioiid'*  Cfatrtli  o/Salkven. 

*  "  1723. — Giren  to  dutreuMl  Beaman  who  h»d  his  toDgaa  ent  oat  b;  the 
TutIu,  2ft.  10A."—SirkStmm o/ £alhvt7i.  "1726.— To  dtunb  mao  wlio  had 
hii  tongua  ant  out  b;  tha  Algarians,  3a." — Kirk-Bation  ^Ferdyet. 

*  Eiik  ■  Bmuoii  of  FoTdjce,  1734  ;  OathUv,  1788  j  lotdjM,  1743.— AmI* 
dnUquarv,  p.  183 ;  1697. 
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to  have  been  in  Turkish  elaveiy,  3d." '  Doubtlesa  they  were 
often  imposed  npon  by  "  sailors  "  wrecked  in  ships  that  bad 
never  sailed  the  aea ;  by  "  Christian  captives  "  vrho  had  been 
slaves  on  shores  they  had  never  seen. 

Another  form  of  distress  peculiar  to  the  early  years  of  the 
century,  which  has  a  pathetic  interest,  is  chronicled  in  the 
Session  records  of  the  period  with  painful  frequency.  That  . 
was  the  abject  poverty  into  which  some  families  of  Episcopal 
miniflterB  were  thrown  when  they  were  cast  ont  of  their 
mansea,  at  the  time  that  Fresbyterianism  was  re-established. 
It  is  impossible  to  follow  the  careers  of  those  who  were  cast 
adrift  to  seek  a  scantTy  livelihood,  which  would  keep  soul  and 
body  t(^ther  in  those  days  when  trades  were  few  and  money 
was  scarce.  The  humiliating  straits  of  some  are  revealed 
by  entries  like  the  following:  "1721,  Sep  2. — Given  to  ane 
Episcopalian  minister,  £1, 1 6s.  Scots";  "  Given  to  another,  ISs. 
Soots " ;  "  Given  to  Episcopalian  minister's  wife  and  children, 
6b.  Scots."'  Such  significant  accounts  give  a  glimpse  of  a 
sad  phase  of  old  Scottish  life — the  poor  "  outed  "  Episcopal 
minister  without  congrcf^tioii  or  stipend,  or  even  means  to 
procure  sufficient  food  and  clothing,  forced  to  crave  help  from 
Presbyterian  elders,  who  dourly  gave  a  dole  to  the  "  curate  "  as 
to  one  tainted  with  the  curse  of  Prelacy,  and  sometimes  refosed 
it  on  die  ground  that  he  "did  not  attend  ordinances."  Among 
the  many  claimants  in  Uie  b^inning  of  the  century  are  found 
men  of  good  rank  and  birth  reduced  by  the  poverty  and 
reverses  of  fortune  in  those  days  when  a  very  narrow  margin 
of  means  lay  between  the  incomes  of  impecunious  lairds  and 
farmers  and  absolute  penury.  The  doles  were  not  infrequently 
the  sum  of  a  groat  or  merk  to  persons  denominated  in  the 
records  "  strange  gentlemen,"  "  poor  gentlemen,"  "  distressed 
gentlemen,"  wliile  "  a  gentleman  reconmiended  by  a  nobleman  " 
receives  only  6d.  Scots.*  It  was  in  those  days  that  many 
small  farmers  and  tradeamen  who  had  fallen  into  need  were 
enrolled  in  the  list  of  "  gentle  be^ars,"  and  if  theii  names 

■  NotitM  0/ OarUiie,  p.  78;  Stat.  Aett.,  InTanritr- 

■  0.  Smith'!  SlraikbUtitt i  Stat.  Atd.,  InTenrity,  EiUuni:   "170S.— To 
Itobcrt  Ltnnoi.  >  poor  gsntl«a«D  8*.,  Soots." — Straihen^ick,  p.  00. 
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seldom  appear  in  the  Kirk-Session  books  it  ia  because  they 
were  privileged  to  b^  alms  at  any  house. 

Besides  these  distributions  of  monoy  to  persona  who  came 
before  them,  congregations  also  made  special  collections  for 
purposes  which  we  might  imagine  of  remote  interest  and  vague 
meaning  to  a  people  whose  knowledge  of  the  foreign  world  was 
scanty  indeed.  There  are  collections  for  "  the  distressed 
Protestant  city  of  Beddan  in  Poland  "  (concerning  which  town 
and  popnlation  the  congr^ation  must  have  cared  little  and 
known  nothii^) ; '  "  for  the  distressed  paroche  (Presbyterian)  of 
New  York  in  America " ;  "  for  the  poor  Oennan  Church  in 
London."  These  purposes  awakened  little  interest  compared 
with  collections  "  for  living  slaves  in  Barbary  " ;  for  "  Simpson 
and  his  trew  slaves  in  Algiers."  * 

It  is  pleasant  to  think  of  rur^  folk  thus  being  awakened 
out  of  their  dull  life  in  the  bleak  moorlands  on  "  Sabbath " 
monuBgs,  and  their  sympathies  aroused  for  distress  and  danger 
fer  b^ond  their  doors,  away  to  lands  uoiamiliar  beyond  the 
seas,  full  of  mystery  and  romance  to  their  Christian  imi^ina- 
tions. 

There  are  other  demands  on  the  charity  which  have  not 
the  merit  of  possessing  any  emotional  element  or  any  picturesque 
associations — contributions  requested  of  the  people  which  appear 
utterly  unwarranted  ;  for  repairing  bridges  over  distant  rivers, 
steeples  of  churches  and  town  halls  which  they  would  never 
see,  piers  tmd  harbours  they  would  never  use.  It  is  difficult 
to  understand  why  in  1704  the  not  too  wealthy  labourers  of 
Drumoak  in  Deeside  should  have  a  collection  called  from 
them  to  mend  the  harbour  of  Kinghom  in  Fifeshire'  (the 
contributions  in  this  case  amount  only  to  14&  Scots),  or  why  on 
another  occasion  they  should  be  mulcted  to  put  to  rights  the 
steeple  of  the  bur^h  of  Tain,  which  only  extracts  from  them 
lis.  Scots.  Equally  puzzling  is  it  to  see  why  needy  farmers  in 
Strathblane  church,  in  Stirlingshire,  should  contribute  for  the 
pier  in  St.  Andrews ;    and  the  congregation  of   Inveresk,  in 

'  In  1731.     Onthris-Smith'B  SlraOhlaM,  p.  216. 

'  Campbell's  Baimrrifui,  p.  231 ;  CA.  i/  OrudtK,  p.  216.  Collectiim  &t 
ElUMm,  1695 1  "To  relieve  some  aUves  that  ere  in  Barbary,  £1  Soote."— G. 
S.,  St/roili*ad.Tidc,  p.  66. 

*  Xoaer  Iktni*,  by  Hendereoii,  p.  106. 
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Midlothian,'  should  be  made  to  subsciibe  to  a  harbour  in 
Qirvan.  Still  more  difficult  is  it  to  compreheod  why  this 
should  be  enjoined  on  all  churchee  by  order  of  the  General 
Assembly.'  These  public  calls  were  very  frequent,  and  pressed 
hard  on  poor  people  in  sore  straits  for  food  for  their  families ; 
and  they  reveal  the  prevailing  poverty  of  the  times — towns 
being  too  small  and  destitute  of  trade  to  carry  out  local  repairs 
at  their  own  chaises,  and  landowners  having  too  little  means 
or  enterprise  of  their  own  to  repair  a  county  bridge.  But 
they  were  burdens  that  did  not  move  the  Christian  conscience 
to  liberality,  and  made  the  folk  murmur.' 

Instead  of  being  scornful  at  the  petty  sums  gathered  and 
dealt  oat  in  chanty,  we  may  rather  admire  the  generosity  of 
the  people,  when  we  consider  the  narrow  circumstances  and 
wretched  condition  of  their  life.  The  tenants  of  farms,  paying 
for  their  little  "paffles"  of  miserable  land  some  £8  or  £12 
yearly  rent,  had  little  to  spare ;  still  less  had  the  ploughman, 
who  up  to  the  middle  of  the  century  had  only  fourpenoe  a 
week  in  money  if  be  were  unmarried,  and  if  he  were  married 
had  to  feed,  cloUie,  and  educate  a  family  on  earnings  equal 
only  to  £7  or  £8  a  year,  of  which  all  but  £1  or  £2  was 
paid  in  oat  or  barley  meal  Even  the  blacksmith,  carpenter, 
the  weaver,  had  little  money  in  their  store,  and  in  despair  were 
forced  to  give  doits  or  bad  copper  in  the  "  brods  "  to  keep  up 
their  respectability,  for  they  earned  only  6d.  a  day,  and  eveu 
that  sum  was  often  mainly  paid  by  their  employers  in  "  kind." 
Yet  the  people  were  hospitable  to  their  (if  possible)  poorer 
neighbours — ready  to  give  the  be^ars  and  passers  by  a  share 

>  Q.  Smith's  S^Taali>UKM,  p.  216  ;  inwtvsi,  by  Ling.  "Killaun,  109B.— 
Qathered  for  building  a  huboiu  at  KJnkell.  £.\,  lOa.;  1700— To  help  Lanark 
Bridge,  lOt." — SlratAatdriei:,  p.  60. 

'  "  16B7,  Aag.  IG. — Killaam,  according  to  Act  of  Commiaaion  of  Assambl;, 
■uthoriiad  by  Lords  of  Privy  Coonoili,  e^joyning  a  genarall  collaction  and  vol- 
untaris  oontribation  throughout  the  kingdom  for  building  a  oburch  at  Konigs- 
bMge  in  Prauia,  this  to  ba  done  either  Kt  the  chunh  door  or  bj  eldera  through 
their  aeveral  diatricta."— 0.  Smith's  StraAendriek,  p.  69. 

*  "  The  itraiti  of  this  oonntrj  ia  BO  great, "  wrote  Wodrow,  "thro' the  want  of 
rietual  that  ooi  oolleotiona  are  tbtj  far  ttma  maintaining  our  poor,  and  the 
people  are  in  a  great  pet  with  collecUona  for  bridget,  tolbootbs,  eto.,  that  whan 
a  ooUeotlon  i*  intimate  they  are  aore  to  give  Use  than  thoir  ordinary. "—^nalicta 
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oi  their  dinner  of  broth,  a  handful  of  oatmeal  in  their  bags,  or 
shelter  by  the  peat  fire  at  night  In  the  north-eaatem 
couDHes  the  iron  handles  which  held  the  fir-stick  candles  were 
long  known  as  the  "  poor  man,"  ^  because  the  b^gar  for  his 
food  and  roof  assisted  the  good  wife  by  holding  for  her  the 
candle  at  night  when  she  was  busy  at  her  household  work  in 
the  dii^  but  kindly  cottage. 

Meagre  as  the  doles  of  charity  seem  to  ns,  they  were  really 
munificent  in  proportion  to  the  style  of  living  of  the  working 
classes  and  to  the  earnings  of  the  period  ;  and  they  therefore 
were  received  without  a  grudge  by  the  ehumants.  Only  is 
there  c(miplaint  and  muttering  when  a  Eirk-Session,  with  no 
resourcee  left  except  base  brass,  is  obliged  to  give  as  alms 
coins  which  were  "  impassibla"  *  Even  past  the  middle  of  the 
century,  when  money  was  leas  scarce  and  wages  were  higher, 
Eirk-Sessioos  had  to  study  strictest  economy,  and  issned  their 
aid  in  the  smallest  coins  of  the  realm.  In  frugal  Morayshire 
ministers  were  unwilling  to  &ce  the  extravagance  of  givii^  the 
large  sum  of  one  halQ>enny  to  each  claimant,  and  found  a  con- 
venient compromise  between  the  old  Soots  money  and  the  new 
English  '  in  the  form  of  farthings  whicli  made  the  parish  funds 
go  much  farther.  But  these  coins  wwe  rare  in  ScoUaad,  and 
the  Synod  got  at  various  times  la^  quantities  &om  the  mint 
of  London  for  distribution  amongst  the  various  Sessions  within 
its  bonnds,  in  their  economical  doles,  until  they  could  get  no 
more  supplies.  This  action  on  the  part  of  ministers  was,  after 
all,  not  the  most  pohtic ;  for  it  is  certain  that  the  farthings 
doled  out  to  the  poor  quickly  found  their  way  back  to  the  plates 
on  Sundays  as  naturally  as  rivers  find  their  course  to  the  sea. 

>  BunpioiB  Moraythirt. 

■  "  Poor  womMi  oompluni  that  biMi  monejr  In  lut  diitribntloii  wu  doitu 
of  little  or  no  dm  to  her." — MaryUm,  by  Fnwer,  p.  380. 

*  "17GS.— It  wumoTsdtlutu  the  good  affect  of  bringing  the  IwtqDuitity 
of  fkrthiiigs  from  the  mint  of  Loodon  wm  teniiblf  fslt  thrODghont  the  whole 
ooantrj,  and  hu  in  a  parCiculM  murner  beet)  beneficial  to  the  poor,  that,  thera- 
foie,  some  penon  ehould  be  again  employed  to  bring  down  to  tiie  amoDnt  of  £600 
for  us*  of  the  Sirk-Seuiona  within  the  Synod."  In  1763,  "  The  Synod,  consider- 
ing the  poor  hare  mflered  ftom  the  eoaroit;  of  fartbinge,  reaommend  membera  to 
gat  £100  of  the  aame  down."  In  17SS,  when  a  farther  applioation  had  been 
made,  a  letter  fhim  Londoa  annonnoes :  "  No  fkrthiuga  are  to  be  got,  and  none 
•re  to  be  coined  for  eoms  year*."— fWaJyiery  of  Fordyt*,  by  Cntmond. 
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After  the  middle  of  the  centory  the  progress  of  agricultnre, 
the  development  of  trade,  the  rise  of  manu&ctuies  of  all  kinds 
— ^linen  work  especially — were  working  a  social  revolution  in 
the  conntry.  The  old  stagnation  of  industrial  life  disappeared, 
the  lethargy  which  had  been  painfully  characteristic  of  the  whole 
community  vamsbed  throughout  the  Lowlands ;  the  state  of 
abject  poverty,  which  bad  come  &om  lack  of  food,  lack  of 
work,  lack  of  wages,  passed  away,  as  new  methods  of  farming 
made  the  land  fertile — as  new  occupations  employed  every  hand, 
and  demand  for  labour  brou^t  h%her  earnings  to  every  class 
of  the  poor.  If  it  happened  that  the  price  of  living  rose 
so  high  that  the  meagre  doles  were  no  longer  sufficient  to 
keep  soul  and  body  ti^ther,  it  also  happened  that  there 
were  far  fewer  poor  who  needed  help  in  rural  districts, 
and  the  swarming  beggars  who  bad  no  excuse  for  idleness  were 
obUged  to  disappear  or  join  the  ranks  of  labour.  It  was  in 
the  large  towns  that  poverty  began  to  be  felt,  with  the  waifs,  the 
weak,  the  old,  the  loafers,  who  amidst  the  energy  of  work  all 
around,  were  to  form  a  pauper  class  in  the  towns  as  they 
increased  in  population. 

It  might  naturally  be  supposed  that  as  this  development 
in  trade  and  industry  proceeded,  the  funds  at  the  disposal 
of  the  churches  would  increase  in  proportion,  and  that  laiger 
contributions  would  meet  amply  the  needs  of  a  growing 
population.  There  were  many  circumstanoes  which  prevented 
the  realising  of  such  a  natural  expectation.  One  of  these  was 
the  origin  and  increase  of  dissent  in  the  land.  Presbyterian 
dissent  had  arisen  in  1737,  but  the  eCTeot  of  that  on  the 
resourcee  for  the  poor  was  not  much  felt  till  soma  time  after 
the  middle  of  the  century,  when  the  numbers  of  the  Seceders 
had  become  very  considerable  throughout  the  country.^  By 
that  time  the  loss  of  these  sturdy  Christians  to  the  Kirk 
seriously  affected  the  amount  of  church  collections,  and  what 
made  it  the  more  aggravating  to  the  Eirk-Session  was  the 
fact  that  these  dissenters  themselves,  when  they  became  old, 

■  HoDorailTa  lA/t^Dr.  Sr$kint,  p.  468 ;  Stat.  Avd.,  Old  Eilpatriofc. 
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infirm,  or  sick,  bad  no  heeitatdon  whatever  in  demaadipg  relief 
from  those  funds  to  which  they  and  their  eo-religionists  had 
never  contributed,  and  which  their  absence  from  the  kirk  had 
done  much  to  rednce.  Besides  that,  fines  in  commutation 
of  discipline,  fees  for  certificates  of  marriage  and  baptism,  were 
now  intercepted  by  the  Sessions  of  dissenting  bodies,  such  as 
Original  Secedera,  Episcopalians,  and  Relief  Eirk.  This  matter 
was  a  source  of  incessant  parochial  irriLatioD,  and  added 
intensity  to  sectarian  bitterness.  Yet  another  cause  which 
lessened  the  contents  of  the  poor-box  was  the  increase  of 
absenteeism  on  the  part  of  proprietors.  Of  old  they  had  lived 
in  their  country  houses,  and  in  spite  of  the  straitness  of  their 
rents  their  care  of  the  people  had  been  kindly,  and  their 
intercourse  with  them  had  been  intimate.  Gradually  more 
and  more  landowners  resorted,  with  the  growing  incomes 
which  "  good  times "  brought,  to  Edinburgh,  or  London  for 
months,  and  the  poor-box  got  emptier.  Many  had  adopted 
the  Episcopal  form  of  dissent,  deserted  the  parish  church  in 
towns,  and  left  the  burgesses  to  look  after  the  poor.  As  the 
country  grew  older  a  change  also  came  over  the  religions 
habito  of  many  classes  in  society — the  old-feshionad  austerity 
relaxed,  and  so  likewise  did  the  church-going  ways — men  of 
Eoshion  and  quality  were  conspicuous  for  their  absence  in  kirk, 
where  their  fathers  had  been  as  conspicuous  by  tiieir  presence,^ 
and  the  weekly  collections  for  the  poor  in  consequence  grew 
less.  In  many  a  parish  where  one  or  two  lat^  proprieters 
owned  the  land,  and  these  were  either  absent  from  the  estate 
or  absent  from  the  church,  they  might  not  contribute  a  shilling 
to  the  poor  on  their  own  ground  while  drawing  the  rents  from 
the  whole  parish.  By  all  such  circumstances  more  and  more 
the  burdens  were  left  to  be  borne  by  the  less  well-to-do — the 
churchmen  had  to  keep  the  dissenters ;  the  tenants  bad  to  re- 
lieve the  servants  of  the  landlord,  and  according  to  the  common 
saying  in  Scotland,  it  was  the  poor  who  maintained  the  poor.' 

'  "Ono  cause  ordeorease  in  funds  for  poor  is  that  men  of  rank  and  fortune  are 
yety  iiregularaud  eveu  orimiiiall;  neglective  in  their  attendatice  on  divine  survica 
on  the  Sabbath."— Sfot.  ^i^.,  KJlwinDiug,  ii.  107  ;  Chambers' Pfe(.  0/ ^cottont 

*  "To  my  certain  knowledge  the  heritore  in  certain  paiishei  do  little  mar* 
than  defray  the  tenth  part  of  contribationa  to  the  poor."— Airmer'*  Mag.  Not. 
1804. 
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By  the  middle  of  the  century  impoTtant  changes  in  agri- 
colture  b^an  serioualy  to  affect  the  condition  of  the  rural 
classes— changee  which  increased  poverty  and  entailed  distress 
for  a  while,  till  society  setUed  down  to  a  new  order  of  things. 
Small  tenants  were  being  turned  out  to  give  place  to  lai^r 
farms,  crofts  were  being  absorbed  in  big  holdings,  patches  of 
land  which  had  given  livelihood  of  a  poor  sort  to  hnndreds 
were  broken  up  in  t^e  North  and  turned  into  aheep-runs; 
many  families  were  in  this  way  cast  adrift ;  small  tenants 
were  often  reduced  to  be  ploughmen  or  shepherds;  and 
ploughmen  were  sometimes  forced  to  seek  employment  in 
towns  at  the  new  factories  springing  up,  for  which  they  had 
little  skill.  In  the  towns  was  arising  in  crowded  lanes  a 
class  of  poor,  far  less  careful,  thrifty,  and  self-respecting  than 
&eir  rural  neighbours,  which  b^an  to  form  a  permanent 
pauper  element  It  is  true  that  this  disadvant^e  of  laiger 
towns  was  not  felt  for  a  generation  or  two,  because  the 
increase  of  industry  and  trade  was  so  great  that  it  absorbed 
those  who  were  cast  out  of  old  {^cultural  work ;  and  besides 
that,  in  the  countiy  the  development  of  husbandry  with  more 
numerous  operations  and  vigorous  methods  of  cultivation,  and 
the  lai^er  amount  of  ground  reclaimed  from  waste,  and  moor, 
and  b(^,  gave  more  occupation  and  better  wages.*  Many  cir- 
oumstances  were  makii^  the  voluntary  and  church  aid  to  relieve 
poverty  more  and  more  insufBcient,  and  the  necessity  to  meet 
the  wants  of  an  increasing  population  caused  at  last  larger  towns 
to  avail  themselves  of  a  law — old  as  1579 — which  authorised 
public  assessments  to  be  made  for  the  support  of  the  poor. 

Yet  in  spite  of  all  its  population  of  40,000  it  was  not  till 
1770  that  Glasgow  resorted  to  this  tax ;  it  was  not  till  1783 
that  Paisley,  with  its  flourishing  trade,  employii^  24,000 
workers,  and  Oreenodc  with  its  population  of  18,000,  and 
its  commerce  with  the  Indies,  made  any  public  assessment  for 
its  paupers;  while  in  Edinburgh  this  was  not  done  till  the 
end  of  the  century.' 

'  Towards  the  end  of  the  century  great  nomben  of  HigUanden  foand  their 
wa;  to  Qlaagow  and  Oreenook,  drlTsn  trom  Btreaa  of  povertj  at  homo  to  ibcreue 
poTsrty  elsewheTS. — Lettice's  Tov/r  IftTough  Seoiland,  Land.  1794. 

*  Burn's  DiaerUUimu,  p.  96.  Heporti  of  Qoneral  Assembly  in  1818  state 
that  prior  to  1700  aseeaamenta  took  place  in  only  8  pariahci ;  between  17D0  and 
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There  were  arguments  combined  of  policy,  and  sentiment 
and  piety  brought  forward  with  great  vehemence  against  the 
impoBition  of  rates.  It  was  opposed  on  the  score  that  the 
system  would  lessen  the  self-respect  of  the  people;  that  it 
would  obliterate  all  sense  of  shame  in  those  who  would  accept 
from  a  public  rate  relief  they  disdained  to  accept  from  the 
"  poor-box."  It  was  condemned,  on  the  one  hand,  as  extinguish- 
ing kindliness  in  the  rich,  and  on  the  other  as  extinguishing 
gratitude  and  self  -  dependence  in  the  poor.  There  was 
an  exceeding  bitter  cry  from  minist«rs  throughout  the 
country  at  the  end  of  the  century  against  any  change  in  the 
old  patriarchal  system,^  which  they  regarded  as  sacred — a 
burden  of  divine  appointment,  and  in  clear  conformity  with 
Scripture.  As  a  rule,  the  people  had  a  feelir^  of  humiliation 
at  being  paupers ;  there  was  even  a  shame  in  havii^  one  of 
their  relatives  on  the  "  poor-box,"  as  it  was  called,  and  to 
avoid  such  a  fate  themselves  was  a  constant  motive  for 
frugality  and  saving.'  Yet  all  the  while  it  is  clear  that 
gradually  the  vaunted  feeling  of  pride  was  dying  away,  and 
that  to  be  a  pauper,  or  to  "  be  on  the  poor-box,"  had  lost  in 
some  districts  much  of  its  odium.' 

After  all,  it  is  impossible  to  feed,  clothe,  and  support  the 
destitute  on  sentiment,  and  the  inevitable  needs  of  life  must 
be  met  by  means  more  regular  and  sostaining  than  a  fitful 
spirit  of  independence  in  the  peasantry.  It  is  more  likely 
that  vanity,  and  not  honest  pride,  was  the  most  successful 
deterrent  to  any  one  allowing  his  name  to  appear  on  the  poor- 
roll,     The  great  ambition  of  the  very  poorest  was  to  have  what 

ISOO  in  93  psrishei;  and  up  to  1817  in  142.  In  Report  of  17SB  the  nmnbeTa 
asMBaed  irere  142. — NichoU'a  SeoUiah  Poor  and  Poor  Laui$,  p.  102. 

'  Kiiiaea'  SketchM  of  Man, -vol  L  ;  Stat.  Jai.,Col^tnMn,lv.il8  ;  Portmoak, 
vi  168  i  Selkirk,  ti.  14S  ;  Dalserf,  ii.  3S0. 

*  Bums'  IXMertation,  t1  :  "So  gnat  commonlj  ia  the  harror  and  aTBTmon 
entertained,  that  the  moat  hnmiliatiog  and  inenfferaible  term  of  reproaob  that  can 
tie  oast  DpoD  an;  ona  ia  that  their  parents  or  near  rolatives  were  supported  by 
the  Session  as  it  is  called."  "So  great  is  this  sentiment,  that  in  order  thattbi* 
odiom  may  never  fall  upon  their  offapring  they  atndy  to  live  with  the  utmost 
frngality  that  they  may  be  able  to  aare  something  Tor  old  age  as  to  bury  them 
decently.  To  have  wherewitlial  to  porchase  a  ooffin  and  a  winding-sheet,  U 
nothing  more,  is  the  height  of  their  ambition." — Farm«r'i  Hag,  p.  24,  1804  ; 
Slat.  Aeet.,  Old  EUpatrick ;  Newte's  Tour,  p.  837,  1790. 

t  SkU.  Atet.,  Killeam,  zvi.  «!!  i  Irvine,  vii.  178, 
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was  called  a  "  decent  funeral  " — that  is,  a  funeral  to  which  all 
the  male  inhabitants  of  the  parish  were  invited,  and  at  which 
the  usual  entertainments  must  be  given.'  Hie  expense  for 
coffin,  ale  or  whisky,  cake,  and  tobacco,  amounted  at  least  to 
£2,  and  this  Bum  all  persons  in  the  meanest  circumstances 
were  anxious  to  lay  np  for  the  event  of  their  death,  and 
would  not  expend  otherwise  except  in  direst  necessity.  The 
convivial  obsequies,  however,  could  not  happen  in  the  case  of 
any  who  were  on  the  poor-roll,  either  of  the  church  or  of 
the  parish,  because  before  a  person  became  a  pauper  he  was 
required  to  give  up  all  his  "  goods  and  plenishing "  to  the 
Session.  He  had,  therefore,  only  to  look  for  a  pauper's  burial, 
an  ill-made  "kist" — costing  48. — without  the  dignity  of  a 
threadbare  mortcloth  to  cover  it,  and  only  an  attenuated  line 
of  thirsty,  hungry,  unsatisfied  moumeis  to  follow  it.  Bather 
than  disappoint  a  poor  soul  of  a  festive  funeral,  sympathetic 
Kirk-Sessions  often  supplied  some  money  for  ale,  and  tobacco, 
and  pipes,  or  even  gave  the  relatives  £2,  if  the  effects  given 
up  by  the  deceased  had  come  near  to  that  sum — acting  with 
a  liberality  and  kindliness  unknown  to  unsentimental  and 
remorseless  poor-lavra.*  To  be  buried  respectably,  and  be  clad 
decently  as  a  corpse,  was  a  firm,  self-respecting  resolution. 
When  a  woman  married  she  spun  her  winding-sheet.  It  was 
kept  with  reverence,  every  year  taken  out  and  aired,  and  put 
eaiefully  in  a  drawer  till  it  was  required  for  the  burial. 

Up  to  the  close  of  tiie  century  the  pubUc  assessments 
were  very  rare,  although  it  was  iu  towns  becoming  obvious 
tiiat  the  existing  arrangemento  were  insufficient,  and  that 
pauperism  was  no  longer  a  problem  with  which  the  Church 
alone  could  cope.*  Ministers,  in  their  various  Statistical  Accounts 
of  their  respective  parishes  in  1792-4,  are  forced  in  despur 
to  long  for  improved  methods  of  relief  in  spite  of  their  fond, 

>  jSSiri.  Aai.,  EiiMtrdiiis,  tL  487  ;  Gargiumock,  IS. 

*  BnniB  (Bobert),  D.D.,  iMtMrf.  on  Lavi  amd.  jpraeliet  with  rtgard  to  lAt  Poor, 
1819,  p.  S97.  Id  1810  the  bnri*!  of  *  pauper  in  town  Dost  about  12a. — eoffln 
Os.,  bottle  of  whisky  la.  Sd.  to  drink  at  the  "lifting,"  with  a  loaf  of  bread  and 
ohease,  and  3e.  or  48.  tor  grave.— Chamben'  Sook  of  3etitltmd,  p.  340. 

*  Ayton'a  Sumg  iff  Aynhirt,  1811.  AddiuJ  pajnient  to  single  pauper  in 
18S0  had  risen  to  £2 ;  11 : 8,  or  about  la.  a  week.  In  dtiea  la.  Sd.  and  2s. 
was  the  oommoD  weekly  aUowanae.— Ohambets'  Smde  qf  Stettand,  p.  238. 
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pathetic  love  of  the  old  patriarchal  ways,  and  they  depict  a 
miserable  state  in  remoter  districts.^  la  Sutherland,  we  nad, 
Cromdale  baa  a  population  of  3000,  and  has  only  from 
£10  to  £15  a  year  to  support  forty  paupers — ^"many  being 
reduced  hDuseboldere  who  would  rather  starve  than  beg." 
Dornoch  with  its  population  of  2540  haa  &om  eighty  to  a 
hundred  on  the  poor-list, "  whose  only  means  of  support  is  part 
of  the  collection,  amounting  to  £7,  supplemented  by  fines  &om 
delinquents,  so  that  the  poor  live  by  beting  from  parish  to 
parish."  In  Wick  there  is  a  poor-roll  of  150,  and  yet  there 
is  little  else  to  maint^n  them  except  the  collections  which, 
"after  deducting  bad  coppers,  amount  to  from  £10  to  £12, 
affordii^;  2b.  a  year  to  each  pauper."  *  Yet  in  northern 
counties  what  else  could  be  expected  ?  The  inhabitants  had  not 
work  enough  to  keep  half  of  their  numbers  in  employment, 
and  they  lived  in  misery,  rags,  and  hovels,  in  chronic  antidpa- 
tion  of  a  dearth  amounting  to  &mine  every  four  or  five  years. 
Those  in  work  conld  not  give  much  to  church  collections 
on  Sundays,  or  help  to  their  neighbours  who  be^ed  on  week 
days.  The  mystery  was  how  they  subsisted  or  existed  at  alL 
Coming  Csirther  south,  we  may  take  as  an  illuskatiou  of 
social  poverty  at  the  end  of  the  e^;hteenth  century  the 
parish  of  Abemethy,  in  Perthshire;'  it  has  1760  inhabit- 
ants, aud  it  has  £6  a  year  as  parochial  funds  to  feed,  clotiie, 
and  shelter  its  paupers  — "  not  enough,"  as  the  minister 
says,  "  to  buy  shoes  for  their  feet,  so  that  they  live  chiefly  by 
b€^ng  from  the  farmers  &oni  door  to  door."  It  is  true  that 
many  parishes — indeed  the  minority — were  able  to  support 
the  poor  somehow  on  the  small  parochial  funds  at  theur  dis- 
posal, especially  as  family  pride  made  people  support  their 
relatives  rather  than  that  they  should  incur  the  stigma  of 
being  on  the  poor-rolL      But  in  others — especially  in  towns 

*  "llkeHigUuid  poor  havB  of  lata  become  so  nmnoninB  In  the  Lowlandgtlut 
■ome  towns  poaitirel;  Tefiim  them  tdmittuioe.  'Ws  we  e&t  np,'  My  they, 
'witlibeggus.'"— Edoi,  BrUiAEmpire,  f.  126. 

*  Stoi.  Aeet.,  Cromdale ;  Domoch  ;  Wiok.  Bogart  had  a  populatloii  of 
2000,  and  onlj  £11  of  poor  -  monej  ;  EildoBan  a  pop.  of  1100,  poor  ■  mone; 
only  £8;  Aiaynt,  pop.  2400,  poor-roonej'  £11.— Stewart's  SkeUim  <tf 
ffightandt,  i.  16(i. 

'  Slat.  AceL,  Aberuethy,  vol.  zfiL;  Loohmaben. 
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-~the  strain  on  Tolontarj  chari^  was  far  greater  than  it  could 
bear.' 

At  the  same  time  the  growth  of  trade,  the  increase  of 
industrial  activity,  had  greatly  diminished  poverty ;  the  half- 
starved  Highlanders  got  work  in  cotton  mills  and  fiictories, 
and  b^gsrs  ceased  to  swarm  in  the  land.  Owing  to  the 
remarkable  revoluiion  which  had  come  over  the  country — the 
rapid  rise  in  trade,  in  commerce,  in  agriculture — the  wages  of 
the  people  had  increased,  and  even  doubled.  The  earnings  of 
the  ploughman  in  1750  bad  been  equal  only  to  £7  or  £8  a 
year,  but  in  1790  they  were  equal  to  £14  or  £16,  and  with 
that  they  lived  in  fair  content  and  comfort  In  trades,  the 
mason,  the  weaver,  the  carpenter  who  could  in  1750  only  earn 
his  6d.  a  day,  in  1790  made  his  Is.  or  Is.  2d.' 

If  they  paid  more  for  their  food  they  were  better  boosed, 
they  were  better  clad,  they  had  comforts  to  which  in  their 
youth  they  bad  been  stnuigers,  and  enjoyed  things  now  which 
indeed  were  still  luzories,  although  to  their  diildren  they 
became  necessities.  Yet  the  increased  cost  of  living,  the 
price  of  clothing,  house  rent,  and  education,  used  up  much  of 
their  larger  eamings,  and  did  not  leave  a  veiy  wide  margin 
for  saving,  nor  yet  for  spending. 


There  was  one  altered  aspect  of  social  life  and  feeling  which 
many  observers  noted  with  r^ret  towards  the  dose  of  the 
century — that  was  the  diminishing  of  homely,  kindly  relations 
between  the  richer  and  the  poorer  classes.  In  olden  days 
there  was  a  real  attachment  and  friendship  between  the 
different  ranks,  especially  in  the  rural  districts.     All  indeed 

'  Qibion's  Birt.  of  Qlatgmii.  Spoikiug  of  GUagow  in  1800,  &  writor  says, 
"^e  paap«ralua  is  too  insiguifiMnt  to  be  sepaj»t«d  trma  the  ap«T&tive  alua." 
—aia^oK  Patt  and  Promt,  IL  M.  la  Edinborgh,  with  a  popnUtion  in  1778  of 
80,000,  there  were  onlj  1800  paapen,  which  inolodeasllthe  boys  *t  edaoational 
charitable  inadtutioni  [anob  oa  Heriot's  Hospital],  while  Bristol  with  a  less 
popnlation  haa  no  Tewar  than  10,000.— Araot'a  Mitt,  of  Sdinlrurgh,  p.  G5B. 

■  Oompaie  the  oondition  of  the  labooring  claases  in  Franca,  who  had  lOd.  a 
day  belbra  the  BerolntioD,  and  Is.  Sd.  after,  and  the  English  paasant  who 
bad  Is.  Gd.  and  the  skilled  artisan  who  had  £rou  2*.  to  £s.  fld.— Tonng'* 
Travelt  te  Franai,  p.  410. 
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were  alike  poor,  their  ways  were  alike  simple ;  apinniiig  was 
the  occupation,  and  frugality  was  the  necessity  both  of  laird'a 
wife  and  of  farmer's  wife.  The  landlords  and  their  familiea 
were  intimate  with,  and  interested  in,  the  concerns  and 
fortunes  of  the  humbler  classes  near  their  doora,  who  had 
lived  in  the  same  quarters  for  generations,  in  days  when  there 
was  no  trade  to  attract  them  away,  and  no  "  improvements " 
to  turn  them  ouL  The  children,  rich  and  poor,  the  song  of 
laird,  minister,  fanner,  ploughman,  sat  on  the  same  forms  at 
the  parish  school,  sharing  ita  teaching  and  its  not  quite 
impartial  disciplina  After  the  middle  of  the  century  and 
onwards  to  its  close,  however,  there  was  a  transformation  for 
the  worse  in  these  relations,  and  there  appeared  a  widening 
gulf  between  each  rank.  As  agricultural  progress  advanced, 
the  farmer,  who  had  formerly  been  on  about  the  same  social 
level  as  his  workpeople,  who  were  often  his  own  kin  and — if 
they  lived  under  his  roof — sat  at  the  same  board,  became  a 
"  man  of  substance,"  and  with  a  lai^er  farm,  larger  rent,  and 
larger  income,  adopted  more  ambitious  tastes  and  habits, 
having  less  in  common,  and  more  distant  relationship,  with 
his  servants.  The  lairds,  too,  with  the  better  times  and 
bi^er  rent-rolls,  forsook  the  simpler  ways  and  style  of  the 
past,  and  foi^ot  those  old  days  when  their  fathers  went  clad 
in  clothing  which  their  own  wives  had  spun ;  they  lived  less 
in  the  country  or  among  their  own  people,  while  ia  their  " 
natural  desire  to  improve  their  property  and  their  rente  they 
added  form  to  form,  whereby  small  tenants  were  deprived  of 
their  holdings  and  labourers  of  their  work,  and  then  new  men 
came  into  the  new  reclaimed  acres.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  all 
these  changes  materially  affected  social  relationships,  and  how 
separation  in  interest  and  sympathy  was  further  increased 
between  rich  and  poor.  ' 

A  similar  process — loosening  attachment  and  widening 
the  distance  between  higher  and  lower  ranks — went  on  in 
towns,  notably  in  Edinburgh.  When  fomilies  of  all  ranks  ^ 
— from  the  highest  to  the  lowest — lived  close  to  one  another, 
in  the  High  Street  and  Ganongate,  in  the  same  tenement  or 
"  land  "  of  nine  or  ten  flats,  there  existed  a  special  neighbour- 
>  W.  Q'iamhwt'  Book  (^  Smtla-nA,  1830,  points  thUout,  p.  2 
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liness  among  them  aU.  In  the  several  "  l&Ddings,"  descend' 
ing  iu  diguit;  as  the;  ascended  in  height,  dwelt  on  the  same 
stair  peers,  lords  of  session,  clergy,  doctors,  shopkeepers, 
dancing-maaters,  artisans,  while  in  the  cellar  lodged  the  water- 
caddy,  ^e  sweep,  and  tiie  chairman.  The  distress  of  the  poor 
□eighboor  on  the  stair  became  the  concern  of  all,  and  poverty 
in  the  "close"  was  relieved  in  commoB  friendliness.  The 
very  beggars  were  old  friends,  and  exchanged  jokes  with  his 
lordship  going  to  the  Parliament  House.  But  about  1775 
the  fo^uonable  and  wealthy  began  to  migrate  to  the  suburbs 
and  stately  houses  in  the  New  Town ;  they  withdrew  from  the 
ill  -  flavoured  wynds  in  the  High  Street,  where  high  and 
low  had  for  (^es  dwelt  companionably  together.  The  poor 
remained  behind  in  the  old  quarters,  and  the  rich  when  they 
left  did  not  retain  their  homely  interest  in  them.  Now,  there- 
fore, when  poverty  came,  public  assesaments  were  made  to 
relieve  it;  when  be^ars  increased  the  law  was  enforced  to 
suppress  them. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  as  the  century  proceeded 
there  sprang  up  an  independence  in  manner  in  the  qoiokly 
increasing  artisan  classes,  and  a  lessening  of  that  deference 
and  respect  for  rank  which  had  curiously  subsisted  in 
spite  of  antuent  homely  intimacy  and  familiarity  of  rural 
iut^rconrsa  This  change  has  been  traced  in  part  to  the 
rise  and  spread  of  the  Secession  from  the  Church,  which 
generated  a  spirit  of  antagonism  in  the  poorer  classes  of 
the  "dour"  type  to  those  who  held  by  the  old  Church.' 
To  them  the  title  of  "  humble "  ranks  would  ba  a  mis- 
nomer. The  Tei7  caose  of  the  schism  —  a  fierce  opposi- 
tion to  the  patronage  exercised  by  the  heritors  and  State, 
and  a  sooming  of  the  Establishment  as  corrupt,  as  back- 
sliding, as  faithless — filled  those  who  seceded  witii  a  stalwart 
opinionativeness,  a  grim  consciousness  of  their  superior  godli- 
ness and  purity,  and  there  was  no  sacrifice  of  time  too  great 
to  make,  no  journey  too  long  to  take,  which  enabled  them  to 
listen  to  the  words  of  a  faithful  preacher  of  the  Covenant 
This  religious  pride — if  we  do  not  care  to  call  it  conceit — no 
doubt  had  its  fine  side  of  conBcientiousness,  and  its  interesting 

'  B&iUMiy's  StMta^  and  SoAtaxtn,  fi.  58. 
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pictnresqueness.  But  it  certainly  did  foster  a  bmaquenesi  of 
manner  aod  independence  of  spirit  which  passed  from  church 
polity  to  politdcB,  and  infected  at  latge  the  whole  oommunity. 
Kow  it  happened  that  instead  of  laird  and  people  all  being  of 
one  religious  body,  all  meeting  together  in  tiie  same  kirk,  and 
having  intercourse  in  the  kirkyard,  the  Seoeder,  without  a 
touch  of  his  bonnet,  passed  the  laird  on  the  road,  and  stalked 
on  with  satisfoction  of  superiority  of  conviction  to  the  meeting- 
house of  the  "  body  "  he  belonged  to.  This  helped  to  intro- 
duce discordance  of  interest  which,  blended  with  other  causes, 
served  to  widen  the  cleavage  of  ranks. 

Meanwhile  changes  of  life  and  opinion  were  occurring  in 
the  Highlands,  all  tending  to  the  same  direction,  producing 
Bimilar  effects.  After  the  '45  all  despotic  authority  and  juris- 
diction were  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  Highland  chiefs,  and 
they  therefore  no  longer  counted,  as  in  olden  days,  their  power 
and  property  by  men  rather  than  by  acres ;  and  they  no 
longer  cared  to  see  their  people  increase  in  the  glens,  for 
these  could  no  more  add  to  their  strength  or  enhance  their 
importance.'  Of  old  every  reekdi^  chimney  in  tJie  glen  had 
indicated  where  dwelt  a  family  of  trusty  adherents  in  the 
fray ;  but  now  it  was  only  a  hovel  which  swarmed  with  beii^ 
who  were  a  burden  on  the  land.  Formerly,  too,  these  owners 
had  spent  their  rental  paid  "  in  kind  "  in  ht^  hospitali^  at 
home,  in  which  the  poor  and  the  beggar  joined ;  now  they 
often  spent  their  fortunes  in  the  &shionable  world,  in  which 
only  people  of  quality  shared.  The  needy,  in  short,  were  no 
longer  merely  "  poor  neighbours,"  but  nuisances ;  and  b^gars 
were  no  longer  homely  features  on  tiie  estate,  but  pests  to  be 
suppressed  by  law. 

To  counteract  the  effect  of  these  social  changes  in  the 
relations  between  rich  and  poor  as  affecting  the  support  of  the 
needy  and  the  paupers,  there  came  the  growth  and  spread  of 
industry,  which  gave  work  to  the  community,  the  increase  of 
wealth  among  the  middle  ranks,  and  of  w^es  among  the 
'  "  It  ia  a  certain  lact  the  chiefUins  in  tho  Uighlanda  are  now  for  the  most 
port,  initead  of  being  almost  adored,  in  geueral  despised.  And  why  t  Many 
Lecanse  their  lands  are  let  out  in  large  sheep-walks  to  tenants  that  are  naarlf 
aa  independent  as  themselves,  and  the  tenants  tnmed  out  of  their  ainall 
poSHDsaiDns  have  no  more  liivoars  in  expeotation. " — Hall's  TVaw^,  i~ 
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working  classes.  The  times  had  changed,  the  thoughts,  the 
wsya,  the  interesta  and  habite  of  the  centniy  had  nndei^De  a 
great  transformatioD ;  but  the  development  of  intellectual 
and  phTsioal  energy,  the  improvement  in  social  couditions, 
which  made  life  less  sordid  and  rude,  more  than  compensated 
foi  tiie  quaintness  of  the  old  iasbiona  which  were  lost,  and  for 
the  pictureSqueness  of  roral  life  and  simplicity  of  spirit  which 
had  passed  away  for  ever. 
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KELtOIOUS   AND   BOOLRSIASTICAL   LIFE 


The  end  of  1688  saw  the  b^juming  of  ecclesiaatical  rerolution 
in  Scotland;  and  the  landii^  of  William  of  Orange  in 
Ei^^land  was  the  signal  for  Presbyterian  insnrrection.^  In  the 
bleak  December,  when  there  was  bitter  frost  and  deep  snow, 
the  coontiy  people  in  the  south  and  west  counties  gathered  in 
mobs,  armed  with  stakes,  pitchforks,  and  clnbs,  and  attadced 
the  manaes  where  for  twenty-six  years  the  Episcopal  ministers 
bad  lived.  During  the  darkness  of  the  night  the  voices  of 
ossailanta  demanding  entrance  rose  above  the  din  of  smashiiig 
windows  and  batt^n^  doota  In  many  cases  ihe  "  curates " 
were  dragged  from  their  homes  amidst  abuse,  driven  to  the 
kirkyard  with  cries  of  "  Strip  the  curate ! "  the  black  gown 
(hated  badge  of  "  Mack  Prelacy  ")  was  torn  irom  their  shoulders ; 
their  furniture  and  their  humble  store  of  books  were  flung 
into  fires  kindled  in  the  streete.  They  were  forced  to  give 
up  the  church  keys  and  the  "  poor-box  " ;  and  their  families 
were  turned  out  of  doors,  exposed  to  the  keen  winter  blast, 
often  without  a  kindly  n^ghbour  to  shelter  them  for  the  night 

'  date  of  promt  a^iOid  CUrgy  Indy  reprumUd,  London,  1690  j  AecoiaU 
tf  tkt  Perteeutiim  tn  tilt  ChurcK  of  Scotland  in  tneral  LtUtn,  1990  ;  Apol«g]l 
Svr  lit*  Oiergg  e/SwtiaruI  [by  A.  Monro,  D.D.],  1691.  , 
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Ab  if  in  grim  irony  to  caat  contempt  apon  Prelatio 
festivals,  many  of  the  moBt  tmculent  rsbblinga  were  arranged 
for  Christmas  eve.  In  Ayrshire  and  Galloway — the  chief 
seats  of  the  Covenanters — gangs  of  men  were  formed  and 
dispersed  over  several  parishes  so  that  they  might  begin 
their  raids  simultaneously,  which  they  did  without  ruth  or 
mercy. 

Ko  doubt  many  stories  told  of  these  scenes  were  grossly 
exaggerated  in  the  telling,  and  Episcopal  ministers  were 
not  likely  to  minimise  their  grievances,  their  safferinga,  or 
their  merite,  and  sometimes  magnified  the  rudeness  of  a 
few  men,  women,  and  children  into  tumultuous  assaults  of 
infuriated  crowds.^  Bat  the  treatment  to  which  many 
were  subjected — ^leaving  them  "in  a  state  of  desolation,  not 
knowing  where  to  lay  their  heads  or  have  bread  for  their 
*  It  ia  inBtractiTe,  though  perpluing,  to  oompue  the  ooutndietofy  reraiona 
of  the»  nbbliug  aoetiM.  The  Eidaoopal  story  rebtaB  of  Ht.  O&briel  EobmII, 
nuniater  of  Qoraii,  that  "aome  of  his  panahioneTS,  to  Mvenl  of  whom  he  hod 
done  kindnasa,  heat  his  wife,  danghtar,  and  himaelf  (ao  inhnmatily  that  it  had 
almost  coat  him  hia  life),  oairied  off  the  poor-boz  and  other  Dtenails  from  the 
ohiucb,  and  threateued  him  with  worse  treatment  if  he  would  preach  an; 
mora." — Aceownt  of  Beemt  Paritaitiim.  Here  ia  the  Preabjteristi  vetaion  aa 
"attested  by  the  anhsoriptiou  of  nine  persons  who  wera  present"  [names 
follow] : — ' '  There  being  great  con^lon  like  to  be  in  the  oonntry,  they  feared 
the  choroh  goods  might  be  oarried  away,  they  went  peaceably  and  demanded 
them,  offering  snffioient  seoniity  that  they  wonld  bs  safely  kept  and  restored 
to  them  who  abonld  be  oonoerned.  This  Hr.  Bnasell  and  hit  wife  (who  were 
bath  drunk,  u  they  often  used  to  be)  not  only  revised,  bnt  gave  the  men  very 
opprohrioDS  and  provoking  language ;  they  essaying  to  lift  the  box  in  which 
the  poor-money  was  kept,  Hr.  BnsseU  settiiig  his  foot  upon  it,  and  his  wife 
sitting  down  npou  it,  they  with  tenderness  lifted  her  op  and  carried  away 
the  box.  Hra.  Bnaaell  roared,  and  beat  them  with  hands  and  feet,  bnt  they 
ntterly  deny  that  any  of  them  did  either  beat  him  or  hia  wife.  Yea,  ere  they 
parted  from  hia  hoQso,  they  aaked  if  anything  more  was  wanting,  and  they 
rould  be  oharged  with  nothing." — Stcond  Fiadieation,  Bdin.  1S91.  Here  is 
again  oonflictiDg  evideiioe: — "Mr.  Brown,  minister  of  Kells,  in  Galloway, 
residing  at  ITewtown,  whom,  in  a  atorm  of  frost  and  snow,  they  oarried  to 
the  maiket-plaoe  alwnt  1  o'clock  in  the  morning,  tyed  him  to  a  oart  with  Ids 
face  to  the  weather,  when  he  had  died  if  a  poor  woman  had  not  oast  clothes  an 
bim  " :  thns  the  AceoiuU  of  Becmi  Penteatiort.  "  The  truth  of  this  stoiy  is 
that  Ifr.  Brown,  being  beastly  drank  at  night,  after  a  little  sleep  went  to  his 
house  at  a  distance  from  that  town,  and  returning  in  the  morning,  betimes  was 
taken  by  the  guard  for  a  spy  ,  ,  .  and  on  these  gronnds  the  parson  not  being 
firm  they  bound  him."  [This  story  is  duly  attested.]  "  It  ia  hard  to  justil^ 
this  usage  of  a  man.  But  it  is  huder  to  lay  the  Indiscretion  of  souldierg  to 
the  Priisbyterians  "  :  thna  the  Setond  Vindication,  p.  S3. 
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families " ' — was  rough  and  brutal  at  the  hands  of  tiie 
embittered  peasantry. 

More  than  two  hundred  ministers  were  "onted"  with 
more  or  leas  violetice,  while  others,  foreseeing  the  coming 
Btorm,  and  preparing  for  its  blasts,  in  terror  withdrew  &om 
their  manses, — only,  however,  to  be  afterwards  "  deprived," 
with  almost  a  cynical  stroke  of  humour,  "  for  deserting  their 
charges." 

What  the  people  left  ondone  Parliament  and  the  General 
Assembly  tried  to  complete.  Proclamation  was  made  that  all 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  should  publicly  pray  for  King  William 
and  Queen  Mary,  under  pain  of  forfeiture  of  their  livings  in 
the  event  of  their  refusal  This  edict  was  ordered  to  be  read 
from  every  pulpit  on  Whitsnnday  1689.  For  not  complying 
with  this  coiomand  many  v«k  expelled  &om  their  livings  in 
spite  of  every  excuse  they  gave.  In  vain  they  pleaded  that 
they  could  not  pray  for  William  and  Mary  as  king  and  queen, 
becaose  they  were  not  yet  crowned ;  in  vain  others  protested 
that  the  fateful  proclamation  did  not  reach  their  houses  till 
days  after  the  day  appointed  for  its  being  read,  or  that  they 
were  away  from  home  when  it  arrived* 

Of  the  Presbyterian  clergy  who  had  been  ejected  from 
their  parishes  in  1662  when  Episcopacy  was  established,  there 
were  about  sixty  surviving.  These  old  men  were  now  restored 
to  their  old  ohaiges,  and  in  the  first  General  Assembly 
which  met  in  1690  they  were  the  leaders  and  the  oracles, 
although  there  were  associated  with  them  seventh-six  ministers 
who  had  been  "indulged"  to  preach  in  1687,  and  forty-three 
elders.*  To  these  men  were  given  by  Parliament  powers  which 
they  ven  not  fit  to  wield  with  fairness  and  tendemesa  They 
were  anthorised  "  to  try  and  pui^  out  all  inefficient  and 
scandalous  and  erroneons  ministers  by  due  course  of  ecclesias- 
tical process  and  censure."     "What  is  this,"  protested  the 

>  Ci>M<!^4j'K«f«il  (7fn7V,p.  88[b;OeoTgeOudBii,D.D.,Bpbcop*lmi]uateT 
afterwards  dspoied  for  Bourignianiun].  It  is  a  phnsMlogiaal  peonliarit;  of 
theaa  tnota  that  tlie  one  aide  BpMkks  of  ila  "afflicted  clercQr,"  the  oth«rof  ita 
"snfferiag  tuinUten." 

*  Cat»  of  Abided  Clergj/:  Aeeounl  a/Secent  I'wHeuUon. 

*  Sicimd  Vindieaiion  of  Church  of  &ollaml :  Mitff  a*  Aitftetr  to  Pitt  Pam- 
phUli.    [Bj  Oilbert  Balo,  D.D.]  Gdin.  ISOl. 
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Duke  of  HamiltOD,'  "  but  instead  of  fourteen  bishops,  to  give 
unlimited  power  to  fiftj  or  sixty  Presbyterian  ones,  &om 
whom  the  Episcopal  clergy  can  expect  little  justice  or  mercy  f  " 
His  Grace's  feara  were  amply  justified,  for  this  Presbyterian 
inquisition  gave  scope  for  every  form  of  petty  persecution  and 
parochial  malice.  Every  scandal  however  groundless,  every 
rumour  however  vague,  every  offence  however  trivial,  aa  well 
as  every  atrociom  charge  however  preposterona,  was  brought 
forward  and  greedily  listened  to  by  the  credulous  Commisaion 
of  elders  and  ministers  who  sat  in  judgment  on  the  Episcopfd 
incumbent,  against  whom  the  tongue  of  a^rieved  parishioners 
was  at  last  let  loose.  To  have  neglected  family  worship,  to 
have  allowed  "  unclean "  persons  to  take  communion,  to  have 
permitted  persons  to  bring  in  kail  on  the  Lord's  Day,  to  have 
spoken  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  as  a  "bond  of 
rebellion,"  to  have  allowed  Quakers  to  worship  undisturbed,  to 
have  recommended  superstitious  and  erroneous  books  such  as  the 
WTioU  Duty  of  Man,  to  have  played  cards,  to  have  been  gross 
drunkards  and  shameful  swearers — all  these  were  among  the 
multifiuious  accusations  for  the  curates  to  meet,  which  it  was 
useless  to  deny  and  hopeless  to  confute.  It  was  alike  a  crime 
in  the  people's  eyes  to  have  opposed  t^e  Confession  of  Faith 
and  to  have  whistled  on  the  Sabbath,  to  have  played  bowls  on 
a  week  day  and  prayed  for  King  James  on  the  Sunday. 
The  gravest  charges  were  based  on  feeblest  evidence ;  and  the 
stereotyped  accusations  of  drunkenness,  immorality,  cursing, 
and  sacrilege,  rouse  suspicions  that  the  offences  of  the  curate 
were  far  less  certain  thim  his  offensivenesB  to  the  peopl&^  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  there  were  many 
cases  (^  scandalous  living,  of  moral  unfitness  and  spiritual 
incapacity,  and  that  many  posed  as  martyrs  who  deserved 
the  short  shrift  they  got'     By  this  process  of  "pui^png" 

1  SiitoTieat  Stialion  oflaU  Otntral  JtMmMg,  ISPO ;  Fmbj/Urtm  IngvM- 
turn  [by  A.  Honro,  D.D.],  p.  80. 

*  Id  Di7TD«n  the  cbaxgM  axe — "  pramisaQoas  iuvitatloiu  to  the  Lord's 
table,  Tiolanoe  to  Presbyterian  Enfferert ;  neglMting  of  funily  -worship,  jso- 
bning  tha  Lord's  day."— Oathrie-Smith's  SlraihtndTUi:,  p.  GT.  In  Lubs  the 
ohargei  us  —  ' '  drnnkenneas,  sweuing,  Sabbath-hreskinR,  ooaniTanoe  at 
saorilege  (i.s.,  admittuig  unworthy  persona  to  oominnnion),  negligeiuie." — Jbid. 
p.  108. 
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■  further  "outing"  of  about  three  hnudred  iucambents  was 
ijffected. 

It  was  at  last  found  necessaiy  to  check  t^e  untempered 
and  the  ill-tempered  zeal  of  the  pnrgers,  aud  in  1694  the 
Parliament  imposed  upon  the  Church  a  policy  of  toleration, 
and  compelled  the  General  Assembly  to  maintain  in  their  livings 
and  admit  to  a  share  in  the  government  all  Episcopalian  min- 
isteis  who  would  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  Bubeoribe  to  the 
Confession  of  Faith,  and  conform  to  Presbyterian  rule.  Iliis 
Act  with  solky  submission  was  received  by  the  Assembly, 
reluctant  to  receive  into  their  ranks  men  tainted  with 
Prelacy  and  alien  to  the  Covenant,  and  out  of  harmony  vdth 
their  body  and  their  spirit  It  might  be  imagined  that  after 
all  this  rabbling,  inquisition,  and  purging,  there  would  be 
few  curates  left  to  admit  into  the  Presbyterian  community  or 
to  continue  in  their  parishes.  But  that  was  not  the  casa  Of 
the  900  clergy  only  600  vrere  ousted  from  their  posts 
and  there  were  about  300  Episcopal  incumbents  who  were 
left  undisplaced,  wherever  they  had  won  the  affection  of  the 
people  at  the  favour  of  the  gentry — for  there  were  large  dis- 
tricts in  the  East  and  Midland  where  the  covenanting  spirit 
had  never  been  strong,  aud  in  the  North,  wh»«  it  had  never 
been  even  known.  Many  incumbenta  who  never  qualified 
by  taking  oath  to  Government  or  conformii^  to  Presbytery 
were  left  undisturbed  in  their  manses  and  churches,  partly 
from  inability  to  dislodge  them,  partly  from  lack  of  men  to 
substitute  for  them. 

Twenty  years  after  Presbytery  was  re-established  as  the 
Church  of  Scotland  no  fewer  than  165  Episcopal  ministers  were 
said  to  occupy  the  parish  kirks.*  In  adjacent  parishes  lived 
in  quietness,  if  not  in  amity,  Episcopal  and   Presbyterian 

1  Hera  ia  the  PresbTteriui  TerdoD  of  ft  cue  where  the  Sfoswipaliaus  repre- 
Mnted  the  "onted  "  ministw  ua  "jantjt"  :  Hr.  Buostiy,  nuuiater  of  Sbsn- 
ner,  wm  put  out  of  hii  place  b;  the  Synod  of  Wigton  on  theee  gnmnda : 
frequent  drunkenneM  on  the  Sabbsth  day,  javred  by  the  oaths  of  Bailie  Vana 
and  Aodnw  H'Eerrie.  Beating  hia  wife  on  the  Bahbath  before  he  went  to 
preaoh,  awcra  of  Andrew  H'Keme  asd  Bobert  Qordon.  The  taid  Bobert 
Qordon'a  wife  deponed  that  ahe  mw  iii%.  Basuay's  noea  bleeding.  Freqnent 
■wearing,  proTed  l^  the  oaths  of  ProToat  Bae,  Bailie  Vans,  and  Bobert  Goidatt. 
— Stcond  Vimdieation,  p.  136. 

■  Defoe's  ifitt.  of  Chwtimf  StetlMtd,  17l7. 
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ministeTB ;  even  in  the  same  church  the  colleagaes  might  be 
of  opposite  porsnasioiiB,  as  in  Dnnfermline  and  Haddington, 
where  up  to  1724  the  Episcopal  minister  had  his  forenoon 
service  with  the  Lord's  prayer,  doxoiogy,  and  apostles'  creed, 
and  the  Presbyterian  collei^e  in  t^e  afternoon  held  his 
service  with  these  obnoxioos  prelatic  anperfluities  omitted. 

North  of  the  Tay,  where  the  covenanting  spirit  and 
Whiggism  bad  never  spread,  the  people  clni^  to  their  old 
ministera  and  their  old  regime,  and  a  huge  proportion  of  these 
ministers  neither  conformed  nor  took  oath  of  all^ianoe,  remain- 
ing defiant  and  triumphant,  living  in  the  msuBea  and  living  on 
the  stipends.*  In  vain  the  General  Assembly  sent  reluctant 
relays  of  Lowland  ministers  to  inhospitable  regions  of  Aberdeen- 
shire, Caithness,  and  Banff,  by  perilous  roads,  on  sorry  nags,  to 
seek  a  night's  shelter  in  hovels  that  acted  as  hoatelries.^ 
When  they  appeared  on  Sunday  to  preach,  the  people  wonld 
not  listen  to  those  "  twenty  merk  men,"  as  they  were  nick- 
named &om  their  pay,  and  to  a  congregation  of  tombstones  in 
the  kirkyard  they  had  to  speak,  while  the  people  were 
worshipping  with  the  curate  inside  the  kirk.  The  Presbyterian 
minister  appointed  to  the  charge  was  often  met  by  crowds  of 
infuriated  country  folk,  who  beat  him  with  sticks  and  forced 
him  to  make  a  precipitous  retreat.  The  ezperiencee  of  the  un- 
happy presentee  to  Dingwall  in  1704  '  form  a  fair  sample  of 
the  sufferings  of  many  brethren.  On  Sunday  morning  the 
reverend  gentleman  looked  out  of  the  window  of  a  deserted 
manse  and  saw  a  mob  on  evil  purpose  bent ;  the  ringleaders 
came  with  "  battons,  stones,  and  clods,"  surrounded  the  house, 
and  fastened  his  chamber  door  with  nails.  On  his  opening 
the  window  to  remonstrate  with  bis  assailants  he  was  greeted 
with  a  shower  of  stones.  At  last,  having  made  his  escape, 
1  Id  1690  there  WM  onljone  FTMbyteriui  minister  in  the  Synod  of  Aberdeen 
ukd  Banff,  containing  100  pariihes.  In  ISM  th«re  wsre  eight,  in  1907  then 
wen  fifteen.  Lord's  supper  not  administered  in  Aberdaan  till  17M  by  Presby- 
terian clergy. — Spalding  MitceiliMUt,  ii.  72. 

*  The  ministwa  of  Paisley  Frosbyteiy  appointed  for  thli  hated  task,  in  ia07, 
were  then  engrossed  with  the  trial  of  tha  Benfrewihira  witches,  and  protested 
t^y  oansot  get  North  because  of  the  sad  condition  of  the  couitcy  owing  to 
diabolioal  manifestationB — preferring  to  contend  with  the  devil  in  Paisley  rathei 
than  with  the  Bchismatioa  in  Fori^. — Lees'  FaMey  Abbe]/,  p.  IWk 

*  Hilt.  (^  ChwiK  m  Eon,  by  Bev.  J.  Craven,  p.  7. 
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and  having  begun  service  in  the  church,  he  waa  interrupted  by 
the  Episcopal  rabble — the  father  of  the  deceased  curat«  at  the 
head  —  and  finally,  nearly  "choked  and  throttled,"  he  was 
carried  off  amid  the  uproar  of  the  mob,  who  cried,  "  King 
Willie  is  dead  and  our  King  is  alive ! "  Hundreds  from  other 
parishes  joined  the  rioters,  whom  the  Frivy  Council  proclaimed 
rebels  and  their  goods  forfeit ;  but  not  till  1716  did  a  Presby- 
terian preach  in  peace  in  Dingwall.'  In  parish  after  parish  in 
the  North  the  successor  of  the  dead  or  deprived  Episcopal 
incumbent  was  refused  access  to  his  churdi,  assaulted,  and 
forced  to  flee  fbr  his  life.* 

Amid  such  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that,  thot^;h  the 
vacant  posts  were  many,  the  candidates  were  few.  In  the  Synod 
of  Moray  out  of  forty- nine  parishes  only  one  curate  conformed, 
die  rest  it  was  impossible  to  dislodge  ;  or  if  dishx^^  all  the 
people  went  to  some  hill  or  hub,  where  the  "  meeting-house 
keeper "  held  service,  baptized,  and  married  in  security  and 
triumph,  and  many  persons  seeking  to  escape  discipline  for 
offences  found  easy  admittance  into  the  Episcopalian  fold. 
Another  great  difficulty  arose  in  filling  charges  in  the  Hi^- 
lands,  &om  there  being  such  a  scarcity  of  ministers  or  students 
who  could  speak  GaeJio,  and,  as  there  were  often  none  to  be 

>  Cnvtn'a  Bi*t.  «/  CAurtA  ^  Ami,  p.  flB.  The  prMsntee  to  Kilmnlt  nporta 
to  the  QeneraJ  Auembl;,  bow  on  big  oidui»tioii  Sundky  he  wu  surprised  bj  an 
unbnah  of  ptrUhionan  wltb  blaokoDed  fwes,  Mined  with  batons;  that  be  had 
hU  hat  knocked  off  and  torn  to  pieose,  his  head  badly  out ;  that  hs  was  dragged 
by  the  oravat  till  nearly  choked,  his  "snit  of  Gne  cloth  torn  to  (hreds,  hia 
Ditdet  coat,  blaok  ooat,  and  rest,  with  bis  linens,  stolen  fKim  bl*  pocket,"  and 
after  "terrible  efltuion  of  blood  and  easting  cold  water  on  hia  wounds,  he  was 
carried  to  the  top  of  a  hUl,"  and  "  thought  bis  last  hour  had  oome."  Meanwhile 
the  Episcopal  pnacher  of  the  district  looked  on,  and  often  preaobed  to  the  mob, 
who  were  decked  in  fragmsnla  of  the  presentee's  guments.  — Soott's  F<i*li  Scdu. 
V.  3S3.  Hiniiter  of  Lochcanon,  In  1726,  obliged  to  carry  fireatms  to  protect 
himself  tiiODi  bis  parisbioneTs.— JMi.  v.  98. 

*  The  minatei  of  the  Dunblane  Presbytery  girs  a  vivid  idea  of  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  timea— of  pMisbss  ' '  planted  "  with  Presbyterian  ministers  to  which 
there  earns  Bpisoopal  "intrudsrs"  and  "vagrant  Episcopal  ministers,"  who  set 
up  " meetittg-honsea "  in  spite  of  "letters  of  homing"  ;  of  parishes,  such  ■■ 
Absrtoyle,  where  a  cnrate  installed  himself  and  remained  in  possession  till  hi« 
death  in  1783 ;  and  Balquhidder,  where  the  minister  sent  by  tbs  Presbytery  finds 
that  a  ourate  had  entered  the  pulpit  at  six  on  the  Sabbath  morning  :  sup- 
ported by  Lord  TnlUbaidine,  this  preacher  retained  manse,  ohuroh,  and  liviui; 

tuimx 
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found,  the  Episcopal  Gaelic  minister  kept  bold  of  the  parish 
and  the  people.^ 

In  the  Lowlands  another  state  of  matters  existed.  There 
tiie  ministers  "  outed  "  were  so  many  that  there  was  a  dearth 
of  Presbyterian  clergy  to  take  their  places.  In  Whig  comities 
there  was  a  clean  sweep  of  the  old  incumbents,  and  lai^e  dis- 
tricts in  Galloway  were  left  without  a  pastor,  and  the  people 
depended  on  the  "  praying  associations  "  of  the  godly  who  had 
fostered  fknatioism  and  phariseeism  in  the  covenanting  days. 
These  very  districts  were  longest  of  being  "planted"  with 
ministers,  for  the  soil  was  barren,  the  land  oonsisted  of  wild 
moors  or  bills,  and  the  people  were  contentious ;  so  that  m«i  who 
bad  a  choice  of  many  livings  naturally  preferred  the  Lothians, 
where  the  parishes  were  richer  and  the  people  were  docil& 
In  some  large  Presbyteries,  after  the  rabbUt^,  only  one  or  two 
ministers  remained  by  conforming  to  the  new  establishment, 
and  over  a  distance  of  forty  miles  for  years  the  Sabbath  passed 
withont  a  service,  and  the  cburch  bells  were  never  rung.*  No 
wonder  when  ministers  were  appointed  at  last,  they  found  the 
manses  uninhabitable  and  the  kirks  in  ruins. 

When  Presbytery  was  re-established  in  the  land,  to  fill 
900  charges  there  were  sixty  aged  snrvivois  of  those  who 
had  been  turned  out  of  their  parishes  in  1662,  who  were 
fondly  termed  the  "  antediluvians,"  from  their  having  lived 
before  the  "  flood "  of  Prelacy ;  there  were  about  eighty 
indu^^  ministers  who  had  been  allowed  since  1687  to  preach  ; 
and  about  forty  men  who  came  Irom  Ireland  and  found  Scottish 
livings.'  Fortunately,  to  add  to  this  ragged  regiment  there  was 
a  considerable  number  of  Episcopal  ministers  with  easy  prin- 
ciples who  conformed  to  the  new  rule/  and  there  were  also 

>  Qmt  difficulty  in  filling  empty  kirks  UOM  from  acudty  of  young  men  who 
know  the  Irish  (O&elio).  From  the  impoeribili^  of  gettiiig  ■  Qaelio  mlaiiter 
OaUander  wu  Twunt  for  twenty  yean.  In  1696  Qie  DnnbUne  Pietbyter;  write* 
to  the  Bdinburgh  Profeseoi  of  Diviui^  for  pre&chon,  and  to  told  that  then  U 
none  who  knows  Highland  language.  Keit  year  it  ii  told  the  Argyll  Synod  has 
noQaelio  probationere  to  spare. — Pretby.  Record*. 

'  Agnew's  BtrtdUary  8haiff$  tff  Gattoteay,  p.  407. 

'  Id  1707 — Presbyterian  minlatera,  719 ;  BpiocopaliBD  mlniiters  in  parishes, 
116  i  intruding  EpisoapaliaDS  in  vacant  partobei,  70. — Lawton'a  HUt.  of  jfyit. 
Ohureh. 

*  Id  the  Presbyteries  of  HaddiogtoQ  and  Donbar,  containing  tbirtj  parishet, 
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Presbyterians  who  bad  in  the  days  of  pereeciition  got  a  furtive 
education,  and  were  licensed  or  ordained  by  fugitive  miniBters 
in  Scotland  -or  dissenting  divines  in  En^and,  and  eleewbere ; 
while  men  wbo  bad  been  forced  from  their  college  stndies 
to  find  a  livelihood  in  trades  in  the  "  killing  days  "  were  now 
licensed,  after  giving  evidence  of  learning,  chiefly  consisting 
of  being  mighty  in  the  Scriptures.' 

What  was  the  character  of  the  expelled  clergy  it  is  not  easy 
to  determine.  If  we  listen  to  Presbyterian  pamphleteers  we 
team  that  as  a  body  they  were  incapable,  n^Ugent,  ignorant, 
and  scandalous  in  life.  If  we  listen  to  Episcopalian  pam- 
phleteers we  learn  that  "  there  was  no  more  unblamable  com- 
pany of  men  upon  the  earth,"  nor,  in  educatdon,  were  there  "five 
of  them  in  the  whole  nation  who  could  not  undergo  the  severest 
examinatioD." '  If  that  was  the  case,  it  may  be  wondered  what 
bad  become  of  the  uncouth,  illiterate  youn^  men  who  in  1662 
bad  been  collected  from  farms  and  trades  to  fill  the  pulpits 
when  they  became  Episcopalian,  whom  Bishop  Bamet  con- 
temptuouidy  describes  *  as  "  the  refuse  of  the  northern  parts  " — 
men  whose  promotion  to  liviugs,  before  they  had  completed 
their    stadies,  caused    the    Aberdeenshire   laird    to  exclaim 

only  flr*  "ouratM  "  eontbrmed ;  in  Preabjtet;  of  Diitu,  fira  confomiad.  In 
Preabyteiy  of  Auobtttnrder,  only  one  conforming  minlatu  left. — lAwion'i 
Hi*.,  p.  ISi ;  Skinnar'a  Scdi*.  Si^ory,  iL  GS8. 

■  It  wu  in  the  south'WMt  conntiM  that  EpUaopaU&n  cnntea  lud  leaat  bold. 
In  Kilmarnock,  with  a  popnlition  of  2500,  tha  inotunbent  h«d  a  oongragation 
of  twclTB.  There  ia  aomething  very  pathetla  in  tha  apoctacla  of  Hr.  Andrcir 
Synuon  holding  out  at  KirUnnar  vitb  a  flock  of  three,  dwindling  down  to  one. 
At  Uat,  bereft  of  the  iolittt7  adherent — the  laird  of  Baldoon,  who  died  after 
a  fall  from  hia  horaa — tha  daaerted  inoumbent  breaka  into  elagiao  grief,  in 
m«Mure  aa  broken  at  hia  heart : — 

"  Hi,  ha  iloae  wu  m;  furishlODBn, 
Taa,  and  mj  eoBitaat  baaien,  O  t  tlutt  I 
Had  power  to  atanila*  hli  mamorla." 
— Sjmeon'i  Buer^.  ^Qallanay,  1S23,  p.  tIL     Sjnuon  beoama  a  printer. 

*  Pn^ryUrian  ItiquiiUiOii,  18». 

*  "  They  ware  the  worst  preubara  that  I  ever  beard.  Many  of  them  were 
ignorant  to  a  reproach.  Thay  were  a  diigraoe  to  tbair  order,  and  were  indeed 
the  dregs  and  refoae  of  the  northern  parte.  Thoaa  of  them  wbo  roaa  aboTe  con- 
tempt and  Bcandal  were  of  such  violent  temper  that  they  were  ae  maoh  hated  aa 
the  othara  were  deapised."— Baraat'a  JTutery  a/hU  Tintet,  i.  IGS.  It  Ii  trae  that 
thl*  contemptaooa  deacription  rofara  to  tboae  called  in  tram  all  quarten  to  fill 
the  plaoea  from  which  rresbyteriaji  ministerawereotuted  in  1669.  Butaatittae 
illitentes  were  young,  many  of  these  were  in  ooontrj  pariahee  in  1688. 
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indignantly,  "  If  the  bishops  go  od  at  this  rate  we  vill  not 
have  a  lad  to  herd  our  cowa"  On  the  whole  we  may  conclude 
that  though  many  of  them  were  estimable,  and  not  a  few  of 
the  younger  generation  were  capable  and  educated  men,  the 
origin  of  the  others  was  not  such  as  to  allow  of  leamit^  or 
culture.  These  luckless  men,  thrust  from  their  charges,  were 
obliged  to  seek  employment  as  they  could :  some  to  become 
chaplaioa  or  "  governors  "  in  lairds'  and  noblemen's  households, 
treated  with  not  too  much  respect,  and  paid  mean  wages ; 
some  obliged  to  take  to  a  craft  or  a  shop ;  the  moat 
fortunate  to  find  livings  in  England ;  the  least  fortunate,  in 
their  dire  extremity,*  forced  at  times  to  beg  alms  &om  the 
poor-box,  and  glad  to  get  a  little  money  or  clothing  from  the 
gentry*  The  few  who  went  about  ministering  to  Episcopal 
congregations  in  country  districts  in  hute  or  bams,  and  were 
styled  contemptuously  "meeting-house  keepers,"  "intruding 
ministers,"  or  "  vf^rant  preachers,"  had  a  precarious  ezisteDoe 
on  their  scanty  income  from  their  poor  flocks. 

The  Presbyterian  ministers  who  came  to  reign  in  their 
stead  had  more  marked  characteristics — amongst  which  modera- 
tion cannot  be  numbered.  The  old  men,  during  their  field- 
life  and  wanderings  amongst  bog  mosses  and  moorland  glens, 
had  increased,  not  in  learning  but  in  fanattoiBm.  The  younger 
men — save  the  few  who  had  studied  in  Holland — had  had  no 
opportunity  for  study,  and  usually  felt  that  to  know  the  Lord's 
Word  was  worth  all  the  pagan  learning  of  the  world.  Though 
some  were  men  of  good  sense  and  good  scholarship,  and  several 
of  good  birth,  the  gr^t  majority  were  rude  in  mind  and 
manners,  grimly  religions  and  bigoted  in  spirit  The  fire  of 
persecution  has  often  refined  the  character,  purging  the  dross, 
and  leaving  the  nature  purer,  nobler  than  before.  But  a  per- 
secution such  as  the  Presbyterians  had  of  late  years  undergone, 

'  Id  1707  theie  wu  pmentod  &  petitioD  from  "  lite  minlatera  of  the  EpU- 
ooptl  penwuioQ  "  to  the  Oorporation  of  Bait«n  in  Bdinbnrgh  begging  alms  ; 
"for  tliej  and  theii  fumiliee  ue  «t  praMut  in  great  wants  and  necesiitlei  that 
OTSTt  the  bowelw  of  oompasBiou  of  all  good  Christiana."  The  Baiterian 
"  bowelea  "  of  compuiion  being  touched,  thejgira^24  Sootr— i(.,£2.— P.  SB, 
Dunlop'a  Amnt  Old  Siinbargh. 

*  Kirk'Seeaion  reooidi  in  earl  j  part  of  oentmy  contain  many  entries  of  relief 
given  to  Episcopal  ministers.  ^BeToridge'e  Gulrosi,  ii.  28  ;  Fariih  (if  Skottt, 
Stat.  Attt.  Scat.  Invstarity  ;  Aeeempt  Book*  e/Faula  ofSavchlim. 
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which  WBB  not  fiery,  but  merely  vexatious  and  irritating,  does  not 
develop  the  higher  qualities  or  polish  the  eoul  to  finer  gracee. 
It  had  neither  the  physical  trial  which  makes  heroes,  dot  the 
spiritual  endurance  which  forms  sainta.  To  be  too  long  in 
opposition  engenders  what  Bishop  Burnet  charges  them  with — 
"  a  tangled  scrupulosity,"  a  habit  of  magnifying  little  points  of 
difference  into  questions  of  vital  importance.  When  such  men, 
with  the  self-conscious  glow  of  martyrdom,  emerge  from 
obecuiity  to  publicity,  and  ezchai^  weary  contumely  and 
defeat  for  truculent  victory,  they  are  unable  to  wield  their 
power  with  moderation,  for  they  mistake  fanaticism  for 
eameetness,  and  in  pious  hostility  to  opponents  "confound 
their  antipathies  with  their  dutiea" 

3nch  was  the  prevailing  temper  of  the  ministers  at  the 
banning  and  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury ;  although  they  were  earnest  and  honest  men,  and  prob- 
ably deserving  the  character  given  to  them  in  1707  by  Pro- 
fessor Wodrow,'  himself  one  of  the  most  benign  and  moderate 
of  ministers :  "  There  never  was  each  a  set  of  pious,  painful, 
and  diligent  ministers  in  Scotland  as  at  the  Liberty  [that  is, 
tiie  Eevolution]  and  since." 

II 

In  the  incessant  war  of  pamphlets  which  was  maintained  for 
a  generation  by  tracts — "  replies,"  "  rejoinders,"  "  letters,"  "  plain 
dealings,"  "  vindications,"  "  apologies,"  "  ezpoaurea,"  from  either 
side— there  is  a  spirit  of  int^ise  vimlence.  "  Foul  calumnies," 
"  gro88  impoeters,"  *'  base  lyar,"  "  false  witness,"  are  the  sort  of 
epithets  which  besprinkle  every  p^e.  So  chafed  with  venom, 
so  abounding  in  evident  misrepresentation,  are  the  accusations 
of  Presbyterian  and  Episcopalian  alike,  that  it  is  well-nigh 
impossible  to  clear  the  way  to  truth  amidst  the  jungle  of  re- 
proaches, recriminations,  charges,  and  connterchai^^  &fay  we 
with  Lord  Macaulay  term  the  pamphleteers  "  habitual  liars  "  ? 
Behind  the  shield  of  anonymity  they  hurled  their  invectives. 
Deprived  Episcopalians  complained  that  the  others  spoke  of 
them  aa  "  incumbents,"  "  black  gowns,"  "  intruders,"  "  meetang- 
honse  keepers,"  and  their  places  for  worship  as  "  schismatical 
»  itft  of  Profinor  Jai.  Wodrow,  p.  178. 
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meetu^-houses."  The  Presbyterians  on  their  side  complidned 
that  they  were  styled  "  preachers,"  that  in  the  North  they  were 
spoken  of  as  "  Cameronians,"  and  the  very  children  were 
tai^ht  to  call  after  them  "  Oammie ! "  "  Oammie ! "  *  as  they 
passed  along  the  road.  Episcopalians  said  that  the  new 
minifiters  in  their  sermons  proclaimed  that  "  the  gospel  had 
not  heen  preached  for  twenty-six  years,"  and  that  they 
debarred  from  the  commnnion  those  who  attended  Frelatic 
ordinances.  On  the  other  hand,  some  Fresbyteriana  replied 
that  this  charge  was  a  lie;  and  others  said,  though  the 
charge  was  true  it  was  amply  justifiable.*  They  are  weary, 
though  curious,  reading,  those  old  tractates,  breathing  out 
cruelty,  in  their  rough  paper  and  miserable  type,  yellow  with 
age  and  peat  smoke ;  irreconcilable  in  feeling,  yet  united  in 
cynical  indifference  by  the  binder's  stitcher ;  entitled  "  Collec- 
tion of  Pamphlets,"  and  bound  together  in  peaceful  incongruity, 
not  by  the  bonds  of  Christian  charity,  but  by  the  botttda  of 
calf-skin.* 

After  all,  the  difference  between  the  Presbyterian  and  the 
Episcopalian  services  was  corionsly  slight.  While  tiie  Presby- 
terians made  the  precentor  or  reader  sing  a  psalm  before  the 
minister  appeared,  the  Episcopalians  had  made  him  read 
chapters  from  Scripture  for  the  edification  of  the  assembling 
people.  This  point  was  a  eubjeot  of  bitter  controversy,  the 
Frelatists  taunting  their  opponents  with  neglecting  entirely  to 
read  Scripture  in  church,  except  the  passage  on  which  the 
leotnre  was  given,  as  if,  like  Papists,  they  distrusted  the 
Scriptures  to  tiie  people ;  and  the  ministers  supporting  their 
practice  by  triumphantly  quoting  Nehemiah  viii,  where  Ezra 

>  Tlain  Dealing  with  Prt*byUTiant,  1702. 

■  FindUation  of  Ckureh  0/ Scotland,  1702. 

*  The  animoaity  to  onratea  tna  TinUently  sxpressed  by  Fraaer  of  Bru  in 
LavjfulnMi  and  Duty  of  Stparatiim  from  Gomi^t  MinuMart,  1741,  pnblidied, 
forty  yean  afber  it  was  written,  by  the  Seoedan  to  joBtil;  theit  Mparatioa  from 
the  oomipt  Eitabluhment :  "  0 1  to  see  what  ooatempt  they  Bubjeot  the  ordin- 
anoea  of  Christ  auto,  and  how  meu  teimntr  and  tgg  at  tlieir  meat  being  con- 
Teyed  to  them  throngh  snch  reaaela.  1  know  the  onrates'  preaohing  hftth  had 
mora  indaeuce  on  the  damnation  of  poor  sonla  than'to  converting  of  them.  They 
aie  the  moat  aouidalonB  haters  of  godlinesa,  paraeooton,  mockers,  oovetoni, 
drnnkarda  or  tiplera,  seiunal  and  ignorant." — P.  GO.  Such  words  provs  rather 
the  temper  of  the  "  antedilaviana  "  than  the  obaisetei  of  the  "onntes." 
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reads  the  law,  bub  also  explains  it'  The  Episcopalian  said  the 
Lord's  prayer ;  the  other  omitted  it  as  smacking  of  a  litui^, 
and  encouraging  the  belief  in  magical  power  of  special  words. 
The  Episcopalian  curate  concluded  chapter  and  sermon  with  a 
dozolt^,  either  aaid  or  sung,  which  the  other  discountenanced 
as  offensive.  At  baptism  the  Episcopalian  made  the  father 
repeat  the  Apostles'  creed,  while  the  others  made  him  express 
belief  in  the  Confession  of  Faith.* 

There  were  even  few^  differences  in  worship  between  the 
two  hostile  persuasions.  The  prayers  of  both  were  extempore 
— the  liturgy  being  only  used  by  a  few  curates.  At  com- 
monion  the  people  of  both  pereuasionB  sat  on  the  forma 
at  Uie  loi^  table,*  the  elements  being  handed  round  firom 
person  to  person.  "  Tickets,"  or  tokens,*  were  given  out  to 
communicants,  and  t^e  tables  were  "fenced,"  debarring  the 
unworthy.  The  Episcopalians  kept  no  great  Church  feetivals, 
except  occasionally  Christmas,  although  the  Lord's  Supper  was 
in  the  North  often  arranged  to  be  celebrated  at  Easter  or 
Pentecost.*  Nor  in  ecclesiastical  polity  could  greater  differ- 
ence be  observed.  The  Episcopalians,  as  well  as  their  rivals, 
had  their  Presbyteries,  their  Synods  (in  which  a  bishop  was 
moderator),  their  Kirk-Sessions,  with  the  es^donage  of  elders, 
the  inquisitions  into  scandal,  indiscrimination  of  pnuishment 
alike  for  a  petty  breach  of  the  Sabbath  and  a  flf^;rant  violation 
'  Tb«  apologiata  for  the  minkten  give  the  lie  direct  to  ohuge  of  reeding  no 
Scripture  eioept  ■■  a  teit — Tolfrafton'a  Ancf  Sanumi,  170S  ;  [Andenon'a] 
(htirat*  Galder  WJi^,  by  T.  T.,  1713. 

■  Horsr's  3h«rt  Jceovnt,  p.  flO ;  Ounond'a  Praifttrg  of  Fordyee,  p.  B!. 

■  "Sitting  slweji  the  poatnre  &t  ocaniniuiioD  In  Sootluid  by  the  tertimony 
ef  the  BpisoopAliane  themselvee  ainoe  the  dawn  of  the  Befornution,  except  when 
attempts  were  made  to  introdnoe  kneeling  by  the  Synod  of  Perth." — P.  48, 
Annotr  to  Diaicyue  ttitsMn  Curala  amd  Cowitryman  Koamvntd,  1712. 

*  Q.  3mith'a  Strathtndriek,  p.  10  ;  NorHitm  NoU>  and  Qutriei,  t\L  178. 

*  Cramond's  CJnmh  and  Ckm^ehyard  of  Ordig^eill,  p.  17  ;  ChurA  qfBoyndU, 
pp.  I7'19.—Stat.  Act.  Sent.  U.,  Langaide,  Aberdeenihire.  "  I  pUinly  uy  that 
theooDUnemontionof  the  Nativity,  Faesion,  BeatiTTeotioD,  and  ABCension  of  the 
Lord  and  Deaoent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  ae  well  as  adminiBtratiou  of  the  Lord's 
Snpper  to  a  dying  Christian,  was  aa  little  known  in  the  time  of  Episctipacy  aa  in 
time  of  Presbytery,  save  that  on  Chiietmae  Day  io  particolai'  plaeee,  and  under 
the  prelate's  nose,  a  lernion  wm  preaohed,  and  then  feasting  and  drinking  to 
Ncoeoa  In  many  plaoee  was  mnoh  in  vogae." — ToUration'i  Fenet  Semavtd,  Bdin. 
170S.     "  Enigbt  of  the  Kirk  "  (1733)  in  Ueeton's  Foemt  deooribes  and  tidlenlM 
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of  the  moral  law.  To  attribute  to  Presbyterian  rule  and  zeal 
all  the  Sabbath  rigor,  the  ansteritj  and  nairownees  of  Scottish 
religion,  is  to  misread  Scota  Church  history  and  to  leave  un- 
read every  Eirk-Session  record.^  English  travellers  after  the 
Kevolution,  when  the  two  commonionB  were  in  deadly  hostility, 
could  not  comprehend  why  "  two  parties  shoiild  so  much  dis- 
agree among  themselves,  whffli  they  appear  to  the  world  like 
brothers."*  When  we  find  the  peasantry  in  the  North  so 
persistent  in  their  loyalty  to  the  incumbents  it  could  not  arise 
from  any  attachment  to  a  particular  form  of  service  or  govern- 
ment, for  they  were  practically  the  same,  but  from  dislike  of 
the  covenanting  ways  of  the  Lowlands  and  personal  liking 
for  their  pastors.  Therefore  when  the  incumbents  died  out 
the  Episoopatj'  of  t^e  people  died  with  them  in  many  qnarters, 
where  it  was  not  bound  up  with  Jacobitism. 


Ill 

Darii^  the  first  half  of  the  century  the  ministers  of  conntty 
parishes  hved  in  small,  low-roofed  or  heather-thatched  manses, 
with  brew-house  on  one  aide  and  stable  and  byre  at  the  other, 
facing  a  dunj^uU  which  stood  amongst  rubbish  and  nettles.' 
The  windows,  about  two  or  three  feet  high  and  eighteen  inches 
broad,  were  uauaUy  only  half  glazed — the  lower  part  made  of 
wooden  panels,  for  glass  then  was  precious — and  there  peered 

>  See  piteooa  petitions  of  cnlptita  in  1S3G,  who  had  "  sittea  a  whole  yeir  in 
pnbliot  in  SMtkoloth." — S^^tn  Bookt  o/BoTuilt,  printed  for  Berwiokaliire  Nat. 
Oldb. 

*  HoTer'a  Short  AeeoiaU  of  Seotland,  p.  01,  1702. 

•  Bdgar'e  Old  OhurA  Lift,  i.  40 ;  Parifh  U/e  tn  Ifortii,  by  Sage,  Wiok, 
I96i.  The  tliatahed  manee  of  Balmaghie  in  1727,  when  occupied  by  the 
turbnleut  MacmiUaD,  had  five  rooms  and  a  kitchen.  On  gronnd-floor  were 
kitchen  and  two  chief  looms  (one  being  the  minister's  study).  Above  were 
two  bedrooms  and  a  otoaet  between,  approached  by  a  narrow  wooden  ataii. — 
Reid'a  Cameronian  Jpotilt,  p.  49.  On  Nov.  S,  1710,  when  a  visitation  of 
Keir  manse  was  made,  the  masoni  and  wrighta,  after  being  pnt  on  Bolunu 
oath,  gave  eatimate  for  a  manse,  38  feet  in  length  within  the  walla  and  11  feet 
wide  and  IS  feet  high  in  the  aide  walla,  to  make  two  square  rooms  in  the  low 
stoiy,  to  nuke  other  two  s^oue  rooms  in  the  second  story,  with  soitable  gamta 
a  cdlar  below  the  Btair  for  the  bwer  story,  and  a  oloset  above  it  in  the  seoond 
ftory,  with  fiooring,  wooden  partitions  for  rooms,  doors,  etc,  and  oCBoaa,  to  ooat 
1400  merks  with  the  old  materials. — Penpont  Pre^.  Bteordt. 
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in  a  meagre  light  through  walls  from  four  to  five  feet  thick. 
Inside,  the  front  door,  which  a  tall  man  must  stoop  to  enter,  led 
to  a  dark  passage  or  lobby  with  earthen  or  wooden  floor,  a  "lai^ 
chamber  or  h^"  on  one  side,  a  dark,  earth-floored  kitchen 
at  the  other,  and  one  small  bedroom.  Up  the  creaky,  narrow 
staircaae  were  two  bedrooms  (called  "  flre-rooms  "  from  poaaees- 
ing  the  liunry  of  a  hearth),  and  a  closet  or  study — the  doors 
leading  into  each  other,  as  there  was  no  apace  for  a  passage. 
If  the  family  was  too  large  for  this  small  accommodation  tiie 
space  between  the  ceiling  and  the  rafters  which  supported  the 
straw  or  heather  thatch — contAining  a  dense  population  of 
rata — was  fitted  up  into  a  bearthless  garret  for  the  children 
to  ale^  in.  The  little  low^ceiled  room  set  apart  as  the 
minister's  "  closet,"  to  which  he  retired  for  prayer  or  for  study, 
contained  hia  meagre  library — folios  and  quartos  of  Twrretini 
Opera,  and  many  a  work  of  Dutch  Divinity,  in  Latin  which 
was  clumsy  and  ponderous  as  the  baiges  on  Dutch  canals,  with 
Weems'  ChnsttfOn  Synagogue,  and  the  invaluable  Poole's  Anno- 
laiiota.  The  manse  walls  presented  a  rough  plastered  surface 
inside  the  rooms,  and  between  the  chambers  were  partitions 
of  deal  hoards.  In  this  cramped  abode  everyone  was  crowded, 
and  the  air  of  rooms  was  dense  from  want  of  ventilation  from 
windows  that  did  not  open ;  though  there  were  draughts  in  the 
dwelling  from  doors  that  did  not  fit,  and  comfortless  passages 
through  which  the  cold  winds  blew.  The  noise  of  children 
from  the  rooms,  with  their  wooden  divisions,  and  die  bustle  of 
household  work — spinning,  brewing,  washing,  boUi)^  grinding 
the  "  knockit  bear  " — often  drove  distracted  the  poor  minister  in 
the  throes  of  composii^  two  sermons  and  a  lecture  every  week 
in  the  retirement  of  his  little  "  book-roonL*'  * 

The  stipends  were  not  so  insufficient  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century  as  they  became  with  dearer  living  in  after  years, 
lu  &ct,  in  point  of  income  it  was  said  a  eleigyman  in  a  parish 

>  An  BDthoBiMt  for  "enolosiiig"  fields  inBidiooalj  pleadi  thn*  with  minlaten 
to  idopt  the  pnctioa.  ' '  The  alwgj  should  b«  the  qDickeat  to  begin  enoloaiiig, 
for  auie  when  the  WMther  is  fair  their  little  muises  are  not  so  fit  tot  their 
■tndiee  u  theee  delightful  enelotnres.  Under  »  hedge  they  don't  hear,  nor  are 
dlBtnrbed  nor  diverted  bj  children  crying,  the  mistreas  and  servantt  speaking 
alond  about  their  domeatick  afTaita,  from  whioh  noiie  do  room  is  remote  enongh," 
— Aeoy  0*  Ifaytaiid  Meam*  of  Eneloimg,  FalUnnng,  ttc,  1720. 
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stood  second,  &nd  richer  than  manj  of  the  lairds.^  The  average 
income  was  £40,  sometames  as  low  as  £20  or  £25,  which  was 
paid  in  kind,  of  so  many  bolls  of  oats,  peaee,  barley, — wheat 
was  not  grown, — and  all  this  was  stored  in  tJie  gimal  or  granary 
attached  to  the  manse,  and  sold  as  occasion  required  for  the 
needs  of  the  household.  This  stipend  was  sent  by  the  heritors 
on  horseback*  each  hoise  conveying  on  its  back  the  load  of 
one  boll,  so  that  to  transmit  on  the  ill-made  roads  eight  bolls 
of  meal  reqoired  a  line  of  eight  horses  and  four  men  to  lead 
them.  The  clothing  of  the  family  consisted  of  stuff  or  plaiding, 
spun  by  the  wife  and  her  maids,  woven  by  tiie  village  weaver, 
and  made  up  into  garments  by  the  travelling  tailor,  who  came 
periodically  with  his  apprentices,  and  worked  for  2d.  a  day 
and  his  broth  or  porridge.  Shoes  for  himself  or  his  wife  coat 
3b.  a  pair ;  and  as  his  sons  went  barefooted  to  school  the 
expense  of  the  shoemaker  was  not  large.  The  minister 
himself  had  no  professional  dress,  and  like  the  lairds  wore 
coloured — nsnally  gray — garments  of  coarse  homespnn  stuff;' 
and  even  in  the  pulpit  he  had  coloured  cloak  and  waist- 
coat and  lay  neck-cloth.  In  still  later  times,  even  in  1750, 
though  attired  in  black  on  Sunday,  on  the  other  days  he  went 
in  suit  of  blue  cloth,  which  was  the  common  dress  for  clergy.* 

'  Stttement  of  Profsuor  Hataheson  abont  1740 :  p.  16,  Smith'!  S%m#g  of 
ArgyliAin,  17S4. 

*  JZmtAttHmCM  of  Bev.  J.  Bnaaall  of  YuTow,  p.  1G4. 

*  Acammt  of  Lift  of  Dr.  Edmund  Cabmy,  Ji.  177: — "The  miulEten,  eTeu 
in  the  most  Mlemn  aaditoriea,  preached  viCh  ueck-clotha  and  coloured  eloakB, 
which  ■  little  mrprlatd  me.  It  wu  theii  niiul  way,  anlasa  thej  were  profsaaora 
of  Dieiaity  and  peraoaa  renuttkabls  for  age  or  gravity."  Id  1SS7  the  minlater 
of  Preatonpana  adminirterB  oommniiion  olad  in  plaid  "night  gown." — tltnoiri 
tf  Slit.  Wt^.  When  Lord  George  SaokviUe  entered  EintaU  after  the  battle  of 
Culloden  the  mimeter,  who  tppeared  to  protect  hia  parishionen  whose  oattle 
were  being  drivsii  off,  was  so  unlike  a  alergyman  that  Lord  George,  anspeotlng 
impoaitioD,  took  out  his  pistol  and  ordered  Uie  minister  to  show  him  hia  library 
to  pOTs  his  oleriottl  office,  and  the  poor  man  hurried  home  and  reappeared  before 
hie  lordship  with  a  volume  of  Poole's  Aivmtation*  audcr  bis  arm  to  oosvltioe 
him.— iS.  A.  Seot.,  EintaU,  vi.  245.  Some  Highland  miniBten  eran  wore  and 
preached  in  a  kilt  "The  writer's  &ther  remembered  the  late  Ber.  J.  M'DowbII 
of  Forres  preaohing  to  the  people  in  hia  native  glen — QleomoriatoQ — in  a  kilt 
lurmonntad  by  a  black  coat  The  late  He.  Ualcolm  Nicholson  niually  officiated 
In  a  kilt." — L^c  and  iabourt  of  Dugald  BueKanan,  by  Ksv.  A.  Sinclair,  p. 
83  ;  Fiew  q/Dioea*  i^f  Abtrdeen,  Spalding  Uiscellanies,  p.  74. 

*  SomerviUs's  Lift  mid  TimM,  p.  871. 
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For  his  few  and  eventful  visite  to  town  to  attend  the  General 
Assembly  he  donned  his  best  wig,  his  three-cornered  hat,  his 
blue  coat  and  loi^  waistcoat  and  red  cravat,  saddled  his  ill- 
kempt  nag,  and  went  off  amidst  the  waving  of  hands  of  his 
&milj  and  the  prayers  of  his  wiie  on  his  perilous  jonmey  over 
tracks  of  mire,  ruts,  and  stones.  When  his  nag  stumbled 
dowd  the  rough  causeway  of  Edinbuigh  he  pnt  up  at  a 
hostelry  in  the  Cowgate  or  Grassmarket,  where  there  was 
large  accommodation  for  horses  and  wretched  enteartainment  for 
men.'  But  though  the  inn  was  bad  and  its  rooms  were  dirty, 
it  was  moderate  in  price  and  its  fare  much  better  than  at  the 
manse — the  "  ordinary "  being  4d  He  met  his  friends  and 
country  brethren  in  the  street,  whom  he,  as  custom  was,  saluted 
with  a  kiss  on  the  cheek,  and  several  delightful  days  he  spent 
in  listening  to  sermons  "  full  of  sap  "  in  St  Giles,  and  to  hot 
debates  in  the  Assembly.  At  last  he  prepares  to  return  home, 
purchases  a  volume  of  Durham  on  Revelation,  a  copy  of  Sermont 
hy  that  eminent  Servant  of  the  Lord,  Mr.  Andreio  Oray,  for  an 
elder,  a  new  pamphlet  ^inst  Prelacy  by  "  Dominie  "  Ajideison, 
or  anent  Professor  Simson,  from  George  Mossman's  shop  in 
Parliament  Cloee ;  and  then,  with  wig  retrimmed,  perhaps  by 
Allan  Bamsay  at "  Sign  of  the  Mercury,"  with  a  caigo  of  writing- 
paper  for  his  sermons  and  bis  notes,  and  articles  of  wifely 
apparel  flapping  behmd  him  in  bis  saddle-bags,  he  and  his 
horse  set  forth  home,  where  he  eventually  arrived  in  safety, 
and  conducted  "  fiimily  ezercises,"  in  which  he  fervently  thanked 
the  Lord  for  providential  deliverance  from  manifold  perila 
Snch  might  be  his  experiences  between  1705  to  1725. 

The  duties  of  the  parish  minister  were  very  arduous  and 
unremitting  in  wide,  uncultivated  parishes  with  isolated  hnta 
and  farms  in  the  waste  moorlands  and  nplands.  He  had  to 
visit  each  family  certain  times  a  year,  to  catechise  all  its 
members,  from  the  father  to  the  youngest  "  examinable  person  " 
of  twelve,  and  every  servant  of  the  householder,  on  their  religions 

'  Wodrow  writw  home  in  Ufty  1710  on  hit  risit  to  the  Oanenl  Anembly : 
"  Let  Johnny,  if  be  bring  the  blaol  hone,  bring  s  wallet  with  him  and  light  «t 
W.  Ker's,  in  the  head  of  the  Qrasimarket  on  the  aide  next  to  the  Castle,  and  imU 
for  mo  at  Hr.  Stewart  the  regent's,  first  at  Briatoe  Port,  or  in  the  Parliamentai; 
Close,  tbe  Gnt  door  m  he  goes  down  tbe  He»)nuiket  steps,  at  Hr*.  Wstton'a, 
•t  the  Assembl;  Honae." — Corrttpimdaia. 
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knowledge,  to  "  offer  a  eolemn  address  to  the  persons  before 
him,  and  to  conclude  with  an  affectionate  prayer  for  their 
temporal  and  eternal  wel&ire."  *  The  roads  being  vile  in  the 
most  fireqaented  districts,  there  were  not  eveii  bridle-paths  over 
most  of  the  parishes,  but  mere  tracks  over  the  waste,  when  the 
miniBter  required  to  make  bis  visitations  on  his  pony,  at  constant 
risk  of  being  capsized  in  tiie  ruts  and  the  ho^,  or  of  being 
drowned  aa  he  passed  the  fords  of  brawling  streams  and  riveis 
that  were  rarely  traversed  by  a  bridge.  Mr.  Thomas  Boston 
describes  how  he  went  through  his  dreary  Ettrick  hill-conntry 
with  his  "  man."  "  The  night  being  dark  I  could  not  discern 
the  horse  that  rode  before  me.  I  caused  put  on  his  shoulder 
a  white  linen  cloth  for  that  end,  but  to  no  purpose." '  So, 
through  the  constant  mists  that  then  rose  from  the  marshy 
ground,  by  day  and  ni^t  the  minister  went  his  course. 
Distancea  being  great  and  commnnication  difficult,  he  was 
forced  to  stay  in  the  day-built,  diriiy,  peat-smoked  farm  hut, 
and  knowing  well  there  should  be  no  such  luxuries  as  knife 
and  fork  in  a  house  where  mutton  was  only  seen  on  table 
when  a  sheep  died  of  old  age  or  disease,  he  carried  his  jocteteg 
{Jacques  de  lAigi)  in  his  pocket,  to  be  osed  at  a  board  where 
fingers  and  teeth  were  nnceremoniously  applied,  and  where  the 
food  was  often  enough  to  disgust  the  most  stalwari;  stomach.* 

The  meetings  of  Kirk -Session  took  up  a  preposterous 
amount  of  his  time.     Every  rumour  of  misdemeanour,  every 
*  Snoh  U9  the  ministerial  datiea  even  m>  late  aa  ISIO. — Honoreifl's  £^  oj 
Dr.  John  Srikiiu,  p.  70. 


■  Somerville's  Lift  and  Timtt,  p.  SSS ;  Oarlyle's  AulMogn^hy,  p.  S4.  This 
pnetiM  led  to  diMstroiu  ooaseqneiioM  on  one  occasion.  Ur.  Hogg,  minister  of 
Anldeun,  was  visitor  st  &  house  ooonided  by  a  "  BoaOng  taotor."  The  serruit 
having  neglected  to  fonush  Hr.  Hogg  with  a  knife,  he  piodnoed  one  from  bis 
pocket,  obeerring  that  it  was  a  neesssaiy  companion  for  a  traveller,  and  he 
therenpon  proceeded,  according  to  hia  vont,  to  improve  the  ocoasioD ;  "  If  we 
are  bo  oarefdl  about  accommodationa  in  onr  wa;  here,  what  oaie  ehould  we  take 
in  onr  epiritna!  jonmey,"  and  so  on  with  a  tedious  axpoetnlatiDg,  at  which  the 
TaotoT  laugbed  and  jeered,  and  tbe  minister  warned  him,  "  O,  yon  ma;  desjdse 
the  graoe  of  God,  but  I  tell  you,  in  the  name  of  tbe  Lord,  that  the  time  is 
coming,  and  that  shortly,  when  ye  ibaU  seek  an  offer  of  grace  and  iball  not 
find  it,"  on  whiob  the  fkotor  mocked  again.  Just  aa  Mr.  Hogg  was  slipping 
into  bed  a  servant  knocked  at  the  door  and  cried,  "  For  the  Lord's  sake  come 
down  to  tbe  factor's  room."  Hr.  Hogg  oame  down  preaantly  and  fonnd  "the 
wretch  "  was  dead. — Wodrow's  ATialieta,  i.  366. 
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suspicion  of  scandal,  was  reported  to  and  by  the  watchful,  self- 
important  elders.  Forties  were  summoned  by  the  of&cer  before 
the  Session,  and  were  solemnly  warned  to  be  "  ingenious  "  when 
interrogated  if  the  report  was  true  j  witnesses  for  and  against 
were  called,  and,  being  "  purged  of  all  malice,"  gave  their  evidence 
with  nauseous  minuteness.^  For  months  a  case  may  be  in 
hand — the  stealing  of  some  com,  the  utterance  of  an  oath,  the 
committing  of  adultery,  the  carrying  a  pail  of  water  on  a  Fast 
day — and  then,  if  in  perplexity  as  to  the  truth,  after  waiting 
in  vain  till  the  "  Lord  send  light,"  the  baffied  Session  remitted 
the  matter  to  tiie  Presbytery,  where  it  anew  ran  its  course 
with  painful  prolixity. 

Presbytery  meetings  were  full  of  importance  and  interest 
to  the  ministers,  and  not  seldom  lasted  two  or  three  days. 
Members  were  appointed  in  rotation  to  give  a  discourse  upon 
a  spedal  part  of  the  Scripture.  Accordingly  the  proceedings 
b^m  with  the  minister  giving  an  "exercise  and  addition," 
or  "  opening  and  adding  an  ordinar  " — that  is,  the  "  ordinary  " 
portion  of  Scripture  selected  for  discourses.  The  excuses  were 
read  from  absentees  that  day,  or  heard  from  those  absent  on 
the  previous  meeting — such  as  "  the  ford  was  impassable,"  that 
"  the  roads  were  blocked  with  snow,"  that  he  was  "  tender,"  or 
bed-rid,  and  could  not  come,  or  that  he  had  gone  to  the 
N^orth  to  "  drink  the  goat's  milk."  To  mingle  edification  with 
business,  and  to  burnish  theii  theolc^cal  armour,  the  ministers 
in  some  places  read  in  turn  "  a  common-place "  or  "  common 
head  "  in  Latin  treating  of  some  we%hty  doctrine — the  Trinity, 
Free  Grace,  or  Election — and  this  the  brethren  "handled" 
with  what  skill  and  Latin  they  could  muster.^  Then  there 
came  the  weary  appeals  of  cases  of  scandal  for  consideration ; 
the  contumacy  of  lairds  that  will  not  face  the  Session,  fugitives 

*  Tbs  Eirk-SMdon  of  Foulis-Gastor  met  twelve  dajs  to  ooiuider  the  oaae  of 
k  womtiD  reported  to  h&TO  said,  "  Dail  tak'  ye,"  for  which  she  U  oeiunred.— 
EUt.  of  ¥indU-SaM»r. 

■  With  BDoh  sutjeeta  u  the  following  the  ElnDdbriglit  Presbftery  In  1703 
impioTed  their  wits  and  their  Lstinity  :  IH  vmeni/ruk  Ihi  «um  caurU  tteundit 
partteulari,  timttltanto  et  pratmo;  Dt  wiMiU  et  idmtitalt  foedtrit  gratia* 
fiHwd  tub^ntiam  m  utT0qu4  Tataneiito.  The  very  miunte  of  Preabyteiy 
depotiiig  the  &mona  Hr.  llMinillan  of  Batmaghle,  in  170S,  clone  with  reminder 
th»t  >t  next  meeting  Ur.  Ounoron  is  to  have  hia  "  oommon  head,"  D*  vMitu 
lih»ri  arbttrii, — Beid's  Camtromiam  ApoitU,  p.  S6. 
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from  discipline  whom  the  sherifT  must  be  got  to  apprehend, 
ruinous  chnrcbes  to  visit  and  inspect  with  masons  and  wrighUi, 
who  ate  put  on  their  oath  to  give  "  righteous  estimate,"  school- 
mast^B  to  examine,  heritors  to  force  to  build  a  school,  fosts  to 
appoint  against  spiritual  darkness,  and  prayers  to  offer  for 
ministerial  light.  Thus  in  those  tedious,  useless,  pedantic, 
solemn  assemblies  time  was  freelj  spent,  iiter  the  meetings 
were  closed  with  prayer  the  members  had  a  repast  in  the  inn 
of  broth,  mutton,  and  boiled  hens  on  the  wooden  plates.  There 
being  only  one  glass,  which  passed  along  firom  guest  to  guest, 
each  emptied  it  of  its  ale  at  a  draught ;  Uiere  being  neither 
knife  nor  fork,  the  prudent  and  fastidious  carried  their  shagreen 
cases  oontaining  these  utensils,  whioh  were  found  in  neither 
farmhouse  nor  hostelry. 

IV 

The  churches  in  the  first  half  century — and  in  many  cases 
till  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century — were  di^races  to  art 
and  scandals  to  religion.  They  were  dark,  very  narrow  build- 
ings, with  a  few  little  windows  having  small  panes  of  glass, 
which  were  considered  so  precious  that  they  were  preserved  by 
wire  outside.  The  floors  were  earthen,  and  in  some  older 
kirks  of  the  North  the  bodies  of  many  generations  had  been 
buried  beneath  them,  to  the  detriment  of  health,  decency,  and 
comfort ;  for  sometimes  the  bones  of  the  dead  so  strewed  the 
floor  that  they  were  kicked  by  the  worshippers,  whose  noses 
were  afflicted  by  the  "  corrupt  unripe  corps  "  disturbed  to  make 
room  for  new  tenants.'  The  roo&  were  thatehed  with  heather, 
fern,  or  turf,  for  straw  was  too  scarce  and  valuable  as  food  for 
cattle  to  use  for  thatch.  Before  the  expense  of  repairing  kirk 
and  manse  was  imposed  in  1690  on  heritors — and  in  some 
places  long  after — many  wero  left  ruinous,  and  Eirk-Sessionfl 
enjoined  parishioners  to  assist  in  mending  and  building  by 
bringing  deal  boards,  divots,  and  heather,  and  by  carting  stone 
and  lime.'     Left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Presbyterian 

>  Old  ohorcb  life  in  Highlftnds.— .SniM  Magazine,  1886. 

'  Id  1680  th«  Sesdon  ot  lavernrie  ordsiDed  "  ilk  in  ths  pariah  to  btiog  •  load 
of  heather  for  repuatioii  of  the  kirk  againct  Wedneads;  the  laat  day  of  the 
month." — Davidson's  Ritt.  of  /niwuru.     Parishioncra  of  Ettriok  in  1807  ra- 
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lairds,  the  edifices  in  Episcopal  times  had  foUeo  into  woefal 
state,  and  when  PresbTtery  was  re-established  very  many  were 
{bond  in  sad  decay. 

Some  fine  old  pre- reformation  churches  had  survived, 
having  been  reared  with  more  artistic  end  less  pardmonioua 
piety ;  but  whatever  the  original  roo&  of  lead  or  stone  fell  to 
ruin  a  covering  of  heather  or  turf  took  their  place.  If  more 
light  was  wanted,  or  easier  access  required,  petty  windows  and 
clumsy,  mean  doorways  were  made,  partitions  for  pews  were 
set  up  which  defaced  or  hid  some  fine  tracery  ^  or  moulding, 
or  old  Norman  arch ;  or  a  big  gallery  for  the  laird  was  erected 
to  which  he  got  access  by  outside  stairs,  leading  to  a  comfort- 
able room  in  which  a  fire  blazed  genially,  and  in  which  he 
had  his  collation  between  sermons  while  the  people  shivered 
insida*  The  Statistical  Accounts  of  parishes  written  at  the 
end  of  the  century  contain  bitter  lamentations  of  miniaters 
over  Uie  deplorable  condition  of  the  places  of  worship  at  the 
time.  One  aft«r  another  reports  that  the  "  kirk  is  ruinous  " 
"  gloomy,  dirty,  ill-seated  " ;  "  walls  in  decay,  and  unplaatered  " 
"  unhealthy,  dark,  cold,  sunk  beneath  the  surrounding  earth  " 
"  execrably  filthy  and  out  of  repair  " ;  "  unsafe  to  sit  in,  with 
a  rent  belL"  Many  report  that  their  ovm  church  is  "  the 
most  shabby  and  miserable  place  of  divine  service  in  Scotland  " 
— each  being  unable  to  imi^ine  one  worse  than  his  own.*  In 
a  great  many  cases  the  biUldings  were  so  small  as  to  give 

qnked  to  fetch  heath,  think  divotB,  lime,  ftud  deals.  People  of  CnUeu  In  1702 
required  to  have  haraaa  to  "lead"Bh)iie6tonhDildpartof  theohuioh.  l^adition 
wu  that  peTBDUB  ooDoemed  in  oertain  breaches  of  dlsoipline  had  each  to  can^r 
4  lbs.  of  heather  to  thatch  the  kirk. — Cramond'e  Allien,  p.  1S2. 

>  DnnbUDe  Eirk'SeaaioH  in  1S93  :  "  In  regard  ye  kirk  is  raiy  duk  In  winter 
tjme,  the  Seeeion  appoints  3  windows  to  be  atraok  oat  on  the  eoath  sjde  of  the 
wall — one  on  each  sjde  of  the  pnlpit,  that  ye  people  may  be  better  able  to  see 
to  resd." — SeMiA  Jlnlifuorv,  t.  81. 

■  Vitvi  <if  Diotett  of  Jbtrdtmi,  Spalding  Olub,  p.  24fi  ;  Stat,  Attt.  Scat., 
Borthwiok,  ziii.  S26. 

*  The  deplorable  state  of  chnrohei  at  end  of  the  century  is  to  be  lesmed 
bom  the  Statiiticai  Acanmt  of  Seattand,  1798-7 :  Eeriot,  zvi  G8  ;  Ewes, 
Botriphnie,  Dnnfenuline,  xiii  iSG  ;  Gaoobie,  xlr.  120  ;  Carrington,  xiT.  411  ; 
St.  Boswelli,  I.  407  ;  Glasford,  tUL  36S  ;  Tranent,  x,  S9 ;  Kirkton,  z.  81 ; 
Fetteresao,  et&  St  Unngo's  t/^no  Stat.  Aeet.  Birse,  in  178G,  thatched  with 
heather ;  Qienmiiiak,  and  others,  to  end  of  oantoTy. — Stat.  Aect,  Cramond'i 
OtlUn,  |i.  112.    Lees'  Faitley  Abhty,  p.  337  :  "  There  the  birds  came  in  throngb 
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accommodation  only  to  a  third  of  the  parishionfltB.  Indeed,  as 
OBe  looks  at  the  rainB  of  old  parisb  kirks,  so  small,  bo  narrow, 
one  wonders  where  the  people  in  olden  days,  when  dissent  was 
onknown  and  Sabbath  observance  was  compulsory,  could  have 
found  room,  and  one  becomes  almost  sceptical  regarding  the 
churchgoing  habits  of  our  fore&theiB.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
they  certainly  were  mean,  incommodious,  and  comfortless ;  the 
earth  of  the  graveyard  often  rose  high  above  the  floor  of  the 
church,  so  that  the  people  required  to  descend  several  steps  as 
to  a  cellar,  before  they  got  entrance  by  stooping  into  the  dark, 
dismal,  damp,  and  hideous  eanctuariee.  From  not  a  few  roo& 
the  rain  poured  from  openings  in  the  ragged,  rotten  thatch, 
forming  pools  of  water  on  the  clay  below,  in  which  the  feet  oi 
w(n:shipperB  rested.  Even  in  the  West  Kirk  of  Edinbni^b  at 
the  miiMle  of  the  century,  the  black  semmet  cowl  cap  witii 
which  the  nunister  protected  his  head  was  in  winter  covered 
with  a  "  thin  glaister  o*  sifted  snaw." '  There  were  no  means 
taken  to  heat  the  churches,  bo  that  in  wet  and  cold  weatiier 
the  congregation  shivered  through  the  long  services. 

The  words  of  the  miniater  of  Gleuorchy  in  1792*  fitly 
express  the  feelings  of  his  suffering  brethren :  "  With  us,  in 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  many  of  our  country  kirks  are  such 
dark,  damp,  dirty  hovels  as  to  chill  and  repulse  every  senti- 
ment of  devotion ;  they  besides  endanger  the  health  of  every 
class  of  worshippers,  and  encourage  the  indolent  and  indifferent 
in  their  negligence  of  iuBtruction  " — and  forther  he  goes  in  the 
same  pathetic  strain.  Pennant,  the  traveller,  found  the 
thatched  churches  in  the  North  in  such  a  woeful  plight, 
exposed  at  the  roof  to  wind  and  wet,  that,  as  he  caustically 
observea,  "  the  people  appear  like  the  Druida  to  worship  in  an 
open  temple."  He  sums  up  his  disgust  at  the  ill-shaped,  ill- 
kept,  filthy  edifices  by  sayii^;  that "  in  many  parts  of  Scotland 
our  Lord  seems  still  to  be  worshipped  in  a  stable — and  a  very 
wretched  on&"'     And  yet  the  Btate  at  the  end  of  the  century 

holu  In  the  roo^  and  built  their  neata  in  the  olereetorj."  Forbes'  /oumal,  p. 
232 ;  Uorer'a  AttiAixii  qf  Scotland,  1703,  p.  G3,  Hall's  Trcmlt,  IL  42S,  ISOfl  : 
"In  some  part*  of  SootUnd  the  ohurobes  are  disgoiting  and  ihamefdllj dirtjr ." 

■  Dnnlop'a  Antnt  Old  Sdinburgh,  p.  S8. 
•  8UU.  Acet.  Seolland,  1763. 

■  Feoiuuit'a  Z^ntr,  i.  2M. 
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must  have  been  fiu-  Buipassed  in  wretchedness  by  that  at  the 
beginning,  and  Andrew  Faimervicd's  reproach  was  true  that 
"  many  a  dt^  kennel  in  England  was  better  than  a  Scots 
ohiirch." 

The  ceotory  had  advaDced  some  time  before  most  of  the 
kirks  were  seated  with  fixed  pews.  Before  that  period  the 
people  stood  during  service,  or  sat  on  the  stools  or  "  oreepiee," 
which  they  either  brooght  with  them  each  Sunday,  or  set 
aside  in  the  church.^  These  stools  play  an  interesting  and 
v%oroa3  part  in  Kirk-Session  records  in  connection  with  the 
brawls  and  disorders  which  in  mder  days  diqpuced  the 
beginning  of  the  service.  "When  disputes  arose  over  their 
ownership  or  their  occupancy  they  became  handy  and  formid- 
able weapons  and  missiles.'  Not  nufrequenUy  when  the 
precentor  was  leading  the  psalmody  between  second  and 
third  bells,  before  the  minister  stalked  in,  Uie  worship  of  the 
Sabbath  was  preceded  by  the  tnmult  of  unseemly  oaths,  of 
battering  stools,  and  Btru^ling  Christians. 

Qradually  the  custom  became  general  for  fixed  pews  to  be 
set  np.  Parishioners  of  position  got  permission  from  the 
Session  to  "  set  up  a  desk  "  or  seat  for  their  family  in  a  vacant 
space,  and  they  removed  it  when  they  left  Uie  parish.  At 
other  times  the  Kirk-Sesaions  or  magistrates  put  in  forma  or 
seats,  which  were  let  to  members  of  the  oongr^ation — -and 
sometimes  let  out  for  &irs  and  weddings,  as  communion 
tables  and  forms  had  formerly  been.'  Although  it  became  in 
time  almost  universal  to  have  the  kirks  seated,  yet  even  up 
to  the  end  of  the  centory  a  few  in  remote  districts  were  still 
without  any  fixed  seats.  The  fact  of  there  having  been  stools 
for  the  accommodation  of  worshippers  was  the  reason  of  the 
unseemly  carelessness  of  attitudes  during  service — not  less  in 

'  BTOira'a  £U.  ttfTaii^,  i.  98. 

■  Bilfroii,  ISB3,  Feb.  17.  ' '  The  qahOk  cU;  Jean  More  did  ouria  offenclrelj 
in  the  boe  of  tlia  congregation  bj  atrnggling  abont  a  eeat  before  Mrmon. 
AppoTiitad  tobenunmoQadto  thenextdjett" — QntluiB-Sniith'a  fiKraU«iidnat 
Kirk-Seseion  of  Keith,  1730 ;  "  A.  D.  rebuked  for  hie  Msandaloni  behanow  Id 
ehnroh  In  time  of  wonhip,  beating  and  diatntbing  MTeral  personi  in  order  to 
get  a  Mat  for  himself.  Ordered  to  make  pnblio  profsuiou  of  repentanoe  next 
Lord'i  day,  and  pay  twentie  ponndl  Soota  of  fine." 

■  TUl  1976  at  Collnton.    Oommnuion  "  Furme*  "  let  ont  at  Onrrie  till  1798. 
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England  than  in  Scotland.  The^  sat  or  stood,  they  lolled  oi 
lounged  at  praise  and  prayer,  at  the  beginning  of  the  century/ 
aa  the  Episcopalians  before  had  done.  Arohbiehop  Leighton 
had  been  wont  to  deplore  the  irreverent  behaviour  in  the 
worship  of  his  people,  and  to  urge  them  to  behare  decently 
by  kneeling  or  standii^  at  prayer,  instead  of  indecently  stting 
tfaroughont  the  service.*     But  all  in  vain. 

At  ten  o'clock  on  Sunday  the  first  bell  rang,  tinltling 
probably  &om  a  tree  in  the  kirkyard,  and  at  the  Becond 
bell  the  people  entered  the  ohoroh,  when  the  precentor  or 
reader  led  the  singing  of  a  pealm,  which  lasted  till  at  the 
third  bell  the  minister,  hat  on  head,'  entered  the  pulpit, 
when  he  made  respectful  obeisance,  in  order  of  social  pre- 
cedence, to  the  heritors,  who  rose  in  turn  to  bow,  a  practice 
which  was  a  soorce  of  jealousy  among  rival  lairds.  Then, 
signalling  to  the  precentor  to  cease  singing,  he  b^an  the 
service,  during  which  the  people  sat  bareheaded  till  he 
began  his  discourses,  when  they  put  on  their  bonnets.  The 
order  of  the  eervice  consisted  in  the  forenoon  of  a  prayer; 
a  lecture  on  a  passage  of  Scripture,  commeDted  on  verse  by 
verse ;  then  a  prayer,  followed  by  a  sermon, — the  sand-gla^ 
being  turned  to  mark  the  time, — thereafter  a  prayer  was  given, 
a  psalm  sung,  and  the  benediction  said.  The  same  order  was 
followed  in  the  afternoon,  with  the  omission  of  the  lectore. 
During  the  interval  "between  eermons"  some  people  went 
home  to  partake  of  a  little  bread  and  ale,  others  resorted  to 

*  Slorenlineas  and  iireTennoe  of  Mtitiid«  ware  not  peculiar  to  Soottuid. 
In  th«  London  oboiohes  In  Queen  Anne's  day  some  itood  to  praise,  others  sat ; 
*  ftv  knslt  M  )a»7ar,  most  onl;  lolled  thronghout  tlie  Berrjoe. — Spedator,  US ; 
TatUr,  311 ;  Abbe;  uid  OytiUm'eEnglUK  OkuirA  At  Bighitmih  Cmtvrj),  fi.  471. 

•  The  Cho^as  in  JTorla  qf  ArAtMicp  LtiglUon. 

'  In  beginning  of  the  oentar;f  all  kept  on  tiioir  hats  during  sermon,  and  ft  is 
even  said  "thsTolgarKntintimeof  prajergiTebut  half.aap." — FvUandFincU 
Antvitn  to  a  Trijtimg  Fcgper,  170S.     In  1710  a  gentleman  writes  condsmning 

"a  OQBtom  which  I  see  is  prattj  general  among  tha  lower  sort  of  cooking  on 
thaii  bats  when  the  ssrmon  began." — 1710,  Scott.  Mag.  SSI.  In  manj  districts 
for  a  long  time  gowns  were  rer;  unpopular  in  Galloway,  thougb  the  Synod  of 
Pnmfritti,  "  oonsidaring  it  is  a  thing  rarj  soitable  and  daoent,  so  it  hath  been 
the  piaotioe  of  ministers  formerly  to  wear  a  black  gown  in  the  pulpit,  fin 
ordinary  to  make  use  of  bands,  leoommend  it  to  thair  brethren  to  keep  np  tiiat 
laudable  custom  and  to   study  grave  deporboeot." — Hogg's  Z^«   tf  Dr. 

Wightman, 
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the  change  house,  while  others  remained  in  church,  and  for 
their  edification  two  boys  &oin  the  giammar  school — if  it  was 
in  a  town — were  appointed  to  stand  np,  and  ask,  and  answer 
questions  from  the  Shorter  or  Larger  Catechism  "  in  a  distinct 
voica"  On  "mercat "  days — usually  Wednesday  or  Thursday 
— there  was  also  sermon  and  service,  to  which  in  the  more 
fervid  period  people  resorted  in  nombers.  The  psalmody  was 
led  by  the  schoolmaster,  who  was  always  appointed  to  his 
ofiBce  on  condition  of  "  setting  up  the  psalms  in  kirk,"  and  of 
teaching  "  common  tunes  "  to  the  childi-en  in  school ;  and  he 
filled  the  post  of  precentor,  with  a  meagre  repertoire  of  tunea 
in  the  mioor  key,  although  he  bad  no  ear,  and  long  after  he 
lust  his  voice.  Fortunately  only  two  psalms  were  smig  at  each 
service ;  for  to  add  to  vocal  dreariness  each  successive  line  of 
the  psalm  was  read  or  drawled  out  before  it  was  sung  to  the 
dislocation  of  all  music  This  fashion  came  originally  from 
En^and,  where  it  had  been  adopted  owing  to  the  inability  of 
the  people  to  read.'  Yet  it  became  so  distinctive  a  feature  in 
Scot«  worship — even  in  fomily  devotion — that  its  disuse,  more 
than  a  century  after  its  importation  from  the  south,  caused 
secessions  of  stanch  Presbyterians  from  the  Church,  and  the 
formation  of  dissenting  cot^regations,  where  they  m^ht  con  ■ 
tinne  the  endeared  practice  of  a  "  run-line  "  and  be  vrithout  the 
intrusiTe  aid  of  uninspired  pitchfork. 


The  oleigy  of  the  Bevolution,  dietingoished  by  onctioa 
and  pious  fervour,  had  boundless  belief  in  prayer,  and  great 
admiration  for  those  who  had  the  "gift"  of  praying,  which 
was  shown  by  its  Suency,  ite  lengthiness,  its  holy  ardour. 
Those  ministers  were  most  revered  who  were  "  great  wrestlers," 

*  The  English  msmbns  of  the  WeabniniUr  Aaeembly  In  IMS  noommaiided 
thii  practiiw  to  all  olmiobe*,  and  at  their  detiie  it  wat  inti«dn<Md  Into  Scotland. 
Bishop  If  ewtou  in  England  reoonunanded  it  In  Langton  and  Eirkoaldy  many 
of  the  people  jofnsd  the  SKiedan  in  disgnst  at  the  aohoolmaatw  giving  np  read- 
ing the  lines. — Stat.  Aeet.  xiv.  S80.  Tii6  "  nm-line  "  waa  even  the  practice  in 
hmil;  wonhip.  In  1746  the  General  Asaembly  issued  reoonunandation,  that 
"  private  bmiliee  in  their  religions  exercises  in  aingiug  the  praises  of  Qod  go 
on  vritbotit  interruption  reading  of  line." — Acti  qf  Aiumbty,  1746. 
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as  they  were  termed,  who  could  contiime  long  in  their  heaven- 
ward addressee,  and  weep  as  they  did  sa  Mr.  Bobert  Wodrow 
relates  with  awe  how  Mr.  How — "  a  most  mighty,  importunate 
wrestler  in  prayer" — at  a  meeting  after  others  had  gone  through 
devotional  exercises,  took  hia  turn,  and  continued  so  ferrentiy 
that  the  "  sweet  haled  down."  Thereupon  Mrs.  How,  the 
watchful  spouse,  aoouetomed  to  his  manner,  "  stepped  to  him 
gently,  took  off  hie  wi^  and  with  her  mipkin  diwd  the  sweet 
and  put  on  his  wigg  again.  This  she  was  obliged  to  do  twice, 
if  not  thrice,  and  Mr.  How  seemed  not  to  know  what  was 
done  to  him."  ^  To  weep,  and  then  smile  raptly  aa  the  long 
supplications  in  the  vocative  case  and  imperative  mood  were 
uplifted  in  the  sanctified  sing-song — ot  "diant,"  as  it  was 
termed — was  the  mark  of  the  giited.  This  peculiar  cant  or 
whine  was  specially  the  characteristic  of  tiie  "  antediluvians  " 
and  of  those  who  admired  and  copied  them.  It  had  been 
doubtless  effective  in  its  place;  thrilling  and  impieasive 
as  it  rose  and  fell  in  holy  cadence  on  the  ears  of  throngs 
gathered  on  the  heather  or  braesidea,  and  borne  on  the  breeze 
over  the  moorland  or  the  glen.  By  a  sudden  rise  and  tall  of 
the  voioe  the  minister  could  play  on  the  emotions  of  the 
hearers  as  a  musician  on  his  fiddle,  and,  weeping  himself, 
could  make  others  weep.'  But  it  was  groteeqne  in  the  pulpit 
witii  its  unpicturesque  surroundings.  To  "  mandate "  or 
prepare  a  prayer  beforehand  was  a  sinful  act,  for  the  words 
must  be  uttered  according  to  the  motion  of  the  Spirit  If  a 
minister,  deficient  in  this  &ith  and  modest  of  his  powers,  who 
had  thought  over  the  words  before  speaking  them,  yet  forgot 
them  or  fumbled  over  them — this  was  a  clear  mark  of 
divine  displeasure  at  his  trusting  to  his  nnsanctified  power. 
As  tiie  times  were  mde,  the  clergymen  rustic,  and  taste  and 

»  Wodrow'*  AnaUela,  ilL  808.  Mr,  Kid  of  Carluke  "wm  a  most  godly 
mlniiter,  much  giTsn  to  prayer,  uid  »  seiioos,  sffecdonate  prwMlier ;  so  miIoiib 
In  pmyer  that  he  ■ometimes  forgiot  himBOlf,  and  pnysd  tlie  whole  time  he 
■honld  have  pleached." — Sitl.  ofOarUik*,  p.  70. 

*  Eren  aa  late  as  1TE5  the  cnltiratod  clergy  proteated  agaluit  the  eiug-KiDg 
tones  in  preachlDg  and  praying  of  the  oraugelical  ndniatera — "  Klioitiiig  the 
Almighty  charity  with  childish,  luneDUble  aonnds,  as  the  meudJeaiitB  do 
□fdinarily  solicit  alma. "— JfefAoi^  of  Promoting  Edijkationi*  PiMkk  Iftitr^t- 
turn,  by  Jaa.  Fordyco,  D.D. 
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manDers  were  ooarae,  utterances  wbich  are  grotesque,  pre- 
poeterons  to  as,  were  oatural  and  seemed  proper  expreseions  to 
them  and  their  people — ^if  they  moved  the  ungodly  to  merri- 
ment, tbey  moved  the  pious  to  swe.^  We  may  well  suspect 
the  veracity  of  the  scorriloDS  pamphlet,  Scot*  Presbyterian 
Elo^tence  Displayed — in  which  "  Curate  "  Calder  ridicules  and 
illustrates  the  vulgaril^,  folly,  and  ftmaticism  of  the  ministers, 
jnst  as  we  suspect  the  tu-guo^ue  of  Bedpath's  rejoinder  on 
Episcopal  ways  and  manners ;  ^  but  though  ministerB  protested 
it  was  a  vile  calumny,  there  is  ground  to  believe  it  was  not  so 
gross  a  caricature  afl^er  aU.  Other  contemporaries,  moved  by 
no  party  spirit,  complained  of  the  grotesque  metaphors,  the 
vulgar  familiarities,  the  tedious  battologies  of  the  prayers; 
and  storiee  of  pulpit  utterances  were  the  amnaement  of  society 
and  the  delight  of  the  profane.' 

The  labours  for  and  of  the  pulpit  were  severe  and  incessant, 
heavily  straining  to  mind  and  to  body,  to  compose  three 
such  sermons  and  a  lecture  aa  were  required  by  the  people, 
whose  intellectual  grasp  cannot  have  been  mean.  These  were 
very  long ;  they  were  not  written,  end  they  dared  not  be  read, 
for  that  would  be  offensive  to  the  people,  and  could  call  forth 
>  Wodmw's  Analeela,  UL  DiaeouritM  amctmtng  Iht  Soul  of  Man  ,  ,  .  UJxmtt 
lAe  AutJtOT'*  OpiiHoni  a/ Oit  OiOh  qf  Abjvnition,  and  0/ tSt  BiUmai,  eto.,  Bdin. 
171i.  "  It  is  no  wonder  tti»t  there  U  inoh  •  thronging  for  a  Urk,  espedkUy  b; 
soni  of  the  Tulgu,  and  here  I  bluDs  the  geotrj  who  doth  not  make  ft  their 
stady  to  breed  their  children  for  the  ministry,  and  not  let  the  loiu  of  the 
loweat  of  the  people  tkave  the  power  and  government  of  tha  whole  Ohnmh,  whloh 
rnakea  it  deapioable  in  the  ayes  of  ■trangers."  "  Onr  upstart  dominies,  so  eoon 
M  they  attain  to  ordination,  inerteod  of  being  serlonaly  oonoemed  how  to  dis- 
oha^e  the  groat  tmat  they  are  engaged  to,  yon  will  see  an  elevation  of  spirit 
in  theli  oonntenauoe  the  very  morrow  thereafter,  and  altbo'  before  that  they 
would  have  been  glad  of  a  gentleman  bringing  them  into  ooDTOnation,  behold 
immediately  alter  they  think  themselTea  as  good  as  the  laird ;  and  the  meaner 
the  extract  is,  the  vainer  is  the  person  raised." — P.  SS. 

■  Seat*  JhtOyUrian  Slogvmee  Diiplayti  [by  R.  Gaidar],  Edin.  1697 ; 
EpUeopal  Soquerut  Disloyal  [by  Q.  Anderson] ;  Seo($  Prttbytartan  Sloquma 
AnauxTtd  [by  O.  Bedpath^ 

■  Apologista  for  the  Chnroh  oalled  the  Btoriea  "oaliimniea,"  and  said  that 
nanyattribntad  to  Presbyterians  what  had  been  uttered  by  Spiscopaltans.  Burt 
nyi,  "  I  have  he«Td  m  many,  and  of  so  many  [oddities  in  the  polpit]  that  I 
really  think  there  is  nothing  set  in  SeoU  FmbyUriaa  Slojatnei  bat  what  at 
least  is  probable."— Xetien  from  Ifotih,  I.  176  ;  Frabf/ttrian  JjijuWMim  [by 
A.  Honro,  D.D.],   16B1 ;   Bamsay's  Scot,  and  BnUimtn,   iL ;   ^toaim's  3^ 
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little  blesBing  from  the  Lord.  The  themes  of  the  teaching 
were  invariably  the  same;  namely,  the  Fonrfold  state  of 
man :  1st,  What  man  was  in  a  state  of  innocence  \  2nd, 
What  he  was  after  the  fall  \  3rd,  What  he  is  under  the  gospel 
of  grace ;  4th,  What  shall  be  his  eternal  state.  It  was  on 
this  quartet  of  doctrine  that  the  minister  prelected  throngh- 
ont  bis  whole  ministry  without  variation  or  cessation.  These 
dogmas  he  discovered  with  fl^rant  ingenuity  in  every  verse 
&om  the  Song  of  Solomon,  Leviticus,  or  Habakkuk.  IJmited 
as  he  was  in  subjects,  be  was  further  restricted  to  texts,  for 
he  was  expected  week  after  week  to  discourse  from  the  same 
passage  of  Scripture  in  one  of  these  serm<»s  which  was  called 
his  "  ordinary."  This  was  a  custom  universal  in  Scotland,  for 
it  was  enjoined  by  the  Church  and  beloved  of  the  people.  Kirk- 
Sessions'  records  chronicle  the  texts  which  the  preacher  used, 
and  how  often  he  used  it  Thus  it  is  lecoided  that  at  Cullen, 
in  the  North,  t^e  minister  discoursed  for  seventeen  Sabbaths 
on  Ephesians  vl  1 2  ;  that  in  Som  in  the  South  the  minister 
took  as  ordinary,  Fsalm  iz.  1,  2,  which  occupied  him  and  his 
people  one  year  and  six  months.^  When  a  minister  has  at 
last  exhausted  his  text  and  his  coi^^egation,  he  annonncea 
that  "  next  Lord's  day  he  wiU  change  hia  ordinar."  *  This 
custom  demanded  no  litUe  ingenuity,  to  avoid  dreary  repeti- 
tdons;  and  through  months  the  preacher  had  to  rack  his 
brains  to  tiim  barren  metaphors  in  Canticles  to  some  fruit- 
ful evangelical  sense,  to  insert  meanings  the  Hebrew  poet 
never  dreamt  of,  to  draw  condnsions  that  did  not  follow, 
and  to  commit  to  his  jaded  memory  the  long  hydra-headed 
discourses  which  he  m^ht  not  read.'  Ko  wonder  Mr. 
Thomas  Boston  has  his  "  damps "  over  his  discourses,  and 
"  wrestles  at  the  throne "  for  help  in  his  text  When  that 
exoeUent,  but  not  exhilarating,  divine  became  minister  of 
Simprin  in   1699,  in  his  sermons  "he  entered  upon"  man's 

'  Cnmond't  CftureA  of  Oailtn,  p.  Ill  ;  Edgar's  OU  CfturcA  JAft,  1.  fiSL 

■  PariiK  of  JToryfim,  b;  Freaer,  p.  214.    Even  under  eplooopac;  In  1071 

the  "onnU"  of  Bonckle,  io  Borwickahin,  hftmmen  away  foi  twenty-eight 

Sandays  on  Acts  x.  34-42.— Suaton  Book  of  Bonckle,  p.  82. 

*  In  1720  the  Oenerai  Asaembly  declared  tliat  the  reading  of  wrmona  was 

diapleasing  to  Qod'a  people,  and  caused  no  small  obgtruotion  to  apiritnal  ocnuola. 
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nataral  state  of  total  depravity — which  theme  lasted  a  yeat ; 
then  he  preached  ou  Christ  as  the  remedy  for  man's  misery 
for  aooUier  year ;  succeeding  diBConrses  on  the  application  of 
the  remedy  occupied  him  thirteen  months;  and  by  1704  he 
had  finished  his  &mous  cotirse  of  sermcois  on  the  "  fourfold 
state,"  which  lasted  in  all  about  five  years.^  At  another  time 
this  indefatigable  pastor  in  the  little  rural  kirk  b^^  at  his 
Wednesday  service,  which  was  at  midday,  when  the  plou^anen 
stopped  for  their  repast,  an  '  ordinar  "  on  a  verse  of  the  Song 
of  Solomon,  which  continued  from  1704  for  two  years — a 
hundred  sermons  on  one  text — which,  he  complacently  remarks, 
"  afforded  us  many  a  sweet  hour  tt^ether." 

Depending  so  entirely  on  his  mood,  his  vocabulary,  and 
his  memory  fbr  the  prolonged  discourses,  perplexed  to  know 
what  more  for  the  thousandth  time  to  say,  a  poor  minister 
was  often  in  sore  straits.  In  his  narrow  "  book-room "  he 
would  fall  on  his  knees  in  sheer  despair  and  crave  for 
"I^ht,"  and  when  he  finds  a  suitable  text  or  an  idea  he 
feels  certain  that  "  it  is  given  to  him,"  though  when  he  can 
make  nothing  of  it  he  is  sure  that  "Satan  is  withholding 
him."  Where  a  modem  preacher  would  say  "he  could  not 
see  his  way,"  the  minister  of  those  times  said  "he  was  in 
much  darkness."  If  he  was  not  fluent,  and  bad  difficulty 
"  in  running  his  g^ass,"  he  felt  "  much  straitened,  and  the  Lord 
had  withdrawn  His  hand."  At  times  Mr.  Thomas  Boston, 
eonsciooB  that  his  "  frame  was  gone "  and  his  ideas  are  slow, 
sits  in  his  pulpit  between  sermons  crying  bitterly.'  Happy 
was  the  good  man  that  day  when  after  being  anxious  as  t«  his 
"  ^trough  bearing,"  and  after  "  drivii^ "  heavily  with  his  com- 
munion address,  he  could  record :  "  This  day  I  had  a  sweet 

'  Boston*!  JV«no{r«.  A  Shetland  mlniatar  at  ths  bagiiming  of  Qt«  uinetBeiith 
eentnry  pewhed  for  a  ;«ar  uid  liz  montlia  on  "  tlie  13  wells  of  mter,  uid  S 
nore  and  10  palm  tnet  of  Ellm  (Bzodns  zr.  27),  deTotlng  %  Sondaj  to  eMh 
well  ud  aaoh  \xrM."—SKiiXamd  Jfiinttter  q/*  SigUtmA  CfnAwy  (Bst.  J.  Ufll), 
by  K«T.  J.  Willcook,  p.  63. 

*  "The  Lord  gave  me  great  oomposnre  of  mind,  and  inggeated  muiy  tbinga 
to  me  In  (peaking  which  I  had  notsomnohaa  thought  before." — Diary  of  Sai^^ 
a-iWtM,  1717,  p.  ai.  "At  Edrom  I  waa  mnoh  helped  In  the  first  prayer,  but 
In  tha  other  parts  of  the  forenoon  axerdaa  I  had  not  sDoh  clear  nptoklng  of 
dilngi  DOT  the  weight  In  my  spirit  that  I  sbonld  have  bad.  This  made  m*  crj 
betwixt  sormons." — Boston's  Utmair*, 
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while  in  confidence  In  the  Lord,  grasping  the  Promise  over  the 
belly  of  felt  foolishneaa." ' 

The  most  popular  and  deeply  gospel  preachers  in  the  e&rly 
dftye  of  the  centuiy  had  a  wondrous  influence  over  the  people, 
pleading  with  sinners  "  to  dose  with  ChriBt,"  and  Bhedding 
teaia  copiously.  Nothii^;  more  eulogistic  conld  be  said  of  any 
divine  than  that  he  waa  "  a  most  affectionate  weeping  preacher." 
Carried  away  by  the  rapture  of  his  mood  (or,  to  speak  in  his 
own  language,  "  mncb  countenanced  of  the  Lord "),  he  would 
go  on  till  he  was  exhausted  in  tovatb,  and  then  he  would  order 
the  people  to  sing,  or  he  would  burst  into  prayer,  and  there- 
after resUlnie  with  increased  vigour.  The  antediluvians  and  the 
gospel  ministers  were  famous  for  a  peculiar  professional  whine 
or  "sough" — with  notes  so  flat  that  Burt  relates  how  a 
muaio  master  set  them  to  a  tune  on  bis  flddle ;  *  and  ouriously 
enough,  some  years  before  Simon  Lord  Lovat,  after  listen- 
ing, not  too  reverenUy,  to  the  see-saw  whine  of  Mr.  Balpb 
Erskine  in  his  soul-awakenii^  discourses,  had  set  that  eminent 
divine's  horrific  notes  also  to  music,  putting  to  his  pro&nely 
mocking  chords  words  beginning — "  Ye  drunkards  of  Dun- 
fermline," which  were  more  plain  than  proper,  for  the  delecta- 
tion of  die  ungodly. 

Lugubrious  as  was  the  old  theology,  and  monotonous  and 

'  Ht.  FnnolB  Aird,  miniiter  of  D&lserf,  ms  dngiil&rly  coQntaiiuiaed  at 
oomtDauioD.  Hr.  Stirling  tellj  me  be  wu  »  most  fervent,  affeotloiute,  wsepicig 
preaolter, — Analeiia,  iil.  172.  "  Ur.  J.  Bowbb  was  the  most  populAT  preaoheT  I 
ever  beard,  and  be  wonid  ran  ou  in  a  straiD  of  ezhortBition  for  more  tbau  an 
hour,  aometimee  with  dennnoiationa  of  thrsata  and  invitatioiiB  to  Chriat.  .  ,  . 
He  bad  a  peculiar  tone  and  smile  that  seemed  to  some  not  anitable.  He  bad 
man;  apologies  and  exbortatione  for  inooeas,  and  invited  tbe  people  to  pn;  for 
him." — Ibid.  i.  21.  "  1  waa  in  eierdeee  for  an  hour  together,"  esja  Boston, 
"in  the  tent  and  at  the  table,  only  1  rested  in  the  midst  of  my  sermon  one 
wbila,  the  oongregation  singing,  and  then  I  prayed  a  few  words.  I  never  did  thia 
before,  but  I  bless  the  Lord  who  gave  ma  tho  ooimseL" — Mvmoin,  p.  406. 
An  eiJtaph  in  Gsiluke  ohiirohyard  oommemoiatee  the  virtnos  of  a  departed 
minister  i — 

A  Uthrm  holr  mlnlater  hs»ll«  Ud, 
Ona  dTs  thouand,  Mr.  Pslar  Eld, 
Finn  u  1  stone,  bot  of  a  htart  ooDtritc^ 
A  wiNtllog,  pnring,  weeping  bnallta. 

HM.  tf  {briwb,  p.  «8. 

*  LettartfTVin  tht  North;  BMauj't  Se«Uand  and  Seolttntit,  IL  "Hinisten 
In  heavy,  dismal  tones  draw  out  woide  to  Immoderate  length  with  distortion 
of  faoee."— X<U«r/rani  a  BladamilK,  «(e.,  17G9. 
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destitute  of  all  Utenuy  grace  the  preaching,  manj  of  the 
published  sermons  of  tJiose  dajB  have  a  v^ur  and  nncouth 
eloquence  of  their  own,  a  pathos  in  appeal,  a  curious  ingenuity 
of  argument,  a  vivid  phrasing,  which  go  far  to  account  for  their 
reputation  and  influence.  Wit^  only  two  or  tjiree  dogmas  to 
enforce  all  their  days,  it  may  be  conceived  what  labour  it 
was  to  extract  new  light  from  irrelevant  texts  in  Cantioles 
and  AmOB.  Every  text  was  twisted  to  a  gospel  significance 
and  turned  into  an  evangelical  metaphor.  Ko  thimbleri^r 
at  a  country  fair  more  nimbly  put  under  the  thimble  peaa 
which  he  professed  to  have  found  there,  than  at  "  holy  fains " 
did  ministers  insert  into  Jewish  words  Calvlnistic  doctrines 
which  they  professed  to  discern  therein.  Earnest,  pious  as 
tbey  ore  in  their  discourses  when  they  address  then:  hearers 
as  "  sirs,"  they  are  excruciating  reading  from  a  literary  point  of 
view.  Phrases  occur  amoi^  what  they  term  their  "  obaervee  " 
which  are  a  compost  of  Scots,  Latin,  and  English.  When  the 
preacher  desires  to  state  that  Gkfd  knows  what  has  happened, 
be  says,  "  God  jalousies  that  it  is  notour " ;  when  there  is 
maaii.  to  be  done,  "  there  is  a  great  steick  of  wark  " ;  to  omit  is 
"  to  evite  " ;  a  miracle  is  "  a  remarkable  " ;  to  die  peacefully  is 
"  to  expire  without  the  shrnggs  of  death  " ;  to  condemn  is  "  to 
vilepend  " ;  to  overcome  self-will  is  "  to  come  over  the  belly  of 
felt  wants  " ;  to  be  religiously  concerned  is  to  have  "  a  sensible 
uplifting " ;  to  be  bankrupt  ia  to  be  "  a  dyvour " ;  to  be  pro- 
tected is  to  be  "  under  sorogg  " ;  to  stir  up  strife  is  "  to  increase 
the  gum";  to  be  perplexed  or  nonplussed  is  to  be  in  a 
"  nonentity  " ;  to  be  angry  is  "  to  be  in  a  ohsgarine."  Scripture 
narrative  is  also  turned  into  pulpit  phrases.  Beminisoent  of 
Abraham  and  Isaac,  to  make  a  sacrifice  is  "  to  put  the  knife  to 
the  throat  of  our  desires."  Allusive  to  Moses,  earnestness  ia 
an  "  uplifting  of  the  hands " ;  and,  of  course,  to  pray  ia  in- 
variably "  to  wrestle,"  like  Jacob  with  the  mysterious  angeL 
All  this  spoken  in  that  broad  Scots  in  which  everybody  spoke 
—gentle  and  aimple  alike — till  far  on  in  the  century.' 
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One  of  the  earliest  aote  of  the  re-establiahed  Church  pro- 
hibited the  private  adminiatxation  of  baptiatn — a  law  the  more 
irritating  to  EpiBOOpalians,  owing  to  their  not  being  for  some 
time  allowed  an;  public  place  of  worship,  and  the  less  con- 
sistent of  Freabyterians,  seeing  that  they  for  twenty-six  years 
had  themselves  tiaptized  secretly  in  hut,  or  glen,  or  moorland. 
It  was  after  1690  enjoined  that  the  child  should  be  christened 
only  during  public  worship,  and  it  was  said  some  would  rather 
a  child  should  die  than  the  law  be  broken.'  It  is  true  that 
Mr.  Thomas  Boston,  a  strict  adherent  to  the  rule,  was  able  to 
make  the  comfortable  reflection  that  "  during  Uie  whole  course 
of  my  ministry  of  eighteen  years,  never  a  child  died  wiUiout 
baptism  thrott^  my  stickily  to  that  principle — glory  to  a 
good  God  for  it  I "  *  But  Ftovidenoe  did  not  always  snspend 
the  laws  of  nature  to  suit  Acta  of  Assembly,  or  for  ministers 
other  than  the  author  of  The  Fowrfdd  State.  To  conform 
to  law  and  at  tiie  same  time  conform  to  humanity,  ministers 
often  announced  that  public  worship  would  be  held  at  the 
remote  cottage  or  farm  town  where  the  parents  of  an  infant 
lived,  and  then  going  throi^b  a  whole  service  at  the  coth^ 
or  in  a  bam  they  perfimned  the  rite  of  baptism,  which  was 
followed  by  an  entertainment  which  did  not  tend  to  sobriety.* 
The  eagerness  of  liie  parents  to  have  their  children  christened 
gave  unlimited  power  to  the  ministers;  but  this  parental 
anxiety  proceeded  less   &om  piety  than  from  superstition. 

1  Blnmgt  NiBtfrom  ScoOand :  London,  1712. 

*  Jlmwiri. 

*  Aa  Mflj  as  IS9S  mlnUtera  in  Bome  quarters  gave  vaj,  and  Eirk-Seasion  of 
DrjmeD  ordained  that  whoever  Mnda  for  the  minUter  to  manj  or  baptiio  oat  of 
the  ohnioh  ahall  paj,  for  eaoh  marriage  30  shillinga  (Soots),  and  for  eaoh  bap- 
tism 10  lUllingt.— Smith's  ShratJimdriei!,  p.  Bl.  "  1708.— To  ye  kirk-treasuret 
for  William's  daughter's  private  baptism,  £3, 14s."— P.  308 ;  Ateoimt  Book*  of 
Fovlit  of  AHwUon.  The  Penpont  PresbyteTj,  17SS,  deplores  "tfaa  too  great 
gatbarings  at  Bome  baptimu,  too  gi«*t  prepantions  made  for  them,  *nd  too 
mnah  drunk  at  them,  and  in  some  places  there  is  a  soandalooa  way  at  drinUng 
in  coming  with  the  ohild  to  and  from  the  plaoe  of  administration,  whereas  at 
Buoh  a  time  not  onlj  parents  sbonld  endeavonr  a  Teligiona  frame  of  sonl,  but 
also  any  friends  and  neighbonrs  that  are  invited  npon  suoh  oocasiona  to  b« 

o  the  dediostion  shonld  be  devoub" — Pavptrnt  Prtiby.  Seeord*. 
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mi  it  was  baptized  the  babj  was  a  thing  without  a  name, 
and  without  a  name  it  would  possibly  not  be  Baved;  for 
how  could  it  in  the  resurrection  be  identified  ?  It  might 
be  carried  off  by  ialries  and  a  changeling  substituted  for  it ; 
and  till  it  was  christened  it  was  subject  also  to  malign  power 
of  Uie  eril  eye — to  avert  which  each  visitor  was  presented 
with  the  propitiatory  gift  of  a  piece  of  bread.'  It  was  the 
richer  and  more  influentiftl  classes  who  held  out  against  the 
eoclesioBtical  rule,  and  the  nunistera  trembled  at  the  proEqfiect 
of  gentry  getting  Episcopal  dissenters  to  christen  their  infanta. 
In  1718  Mr.  Bobert  Wodrow  wrote  homo  to  hia  wife  in  horror : 
"  There  is  a  scandalous  compliance  with  a  custom  which  has 
come  down  to  us  &om  the  South  of  baptizing  the  infants  of 
most  people  in  their  houses,  and  winked  at  lest  tiie  gentry 
become  Episcopalians."  *  Soon  ministers  were  obliged  to  yield 
to  those  whom  they  feared  to  disoblige ;  but  they  made  them 
pay  fines,  which  were  put  in  the  poor-box. 

Other  innovations  began  to  exrate  indignation.  Hie  law 
of  the  Church  was  strii^nt  in  requirii^  every  marriage  to  be 
solemnized  in  church,  and  the  penalties  were  severe  for  violn- 
tiou  of  it  This  was  a  regulation  of  old  date ;  but  shortly 
after  the  beginnii^  of  the  century  many  Presbyterians  of 
position  began  to  insist  on  weddii^  being  in  their  own  houses ; 
while  the  Episcopalians,  deprived  of  places  of  public  worship, 
had  uowhere  else  to  have  them.  Truly  the  old  damp  and 
dir^  kirks  were  not  ideal  places  for  a  marri^e,  nor  was  it 
taaj  or  pleasant  for  bridal  parties  to  travel  to  them  over  roads 
which  were  almost  impeasable  in  dry  weather,  and  stretches  of 
mud  and  water  in  wet  In  vain  did  the  Church  fulminate 
against  such  gross  irregularities  as  private  weddings ;  the  genby 
cheerfully  paid  their  fines  of  20a  Scots  and  upwards,  which 
went  to  replenish  the  poor-box.  But  while  the  rich  were 
married  at  h(nne,  the  poor  up  to  the  middle  of  the  century 
wOTe  married  at  kirk,  to  which  the  company  went  to  the 
music  of  a  fiddl&     In  ignorance  of  old  ways,  it  is  usually 

■  OT«gor'(  Att-Xor*  of  Swih-SiHt  of  Seat.  "I  w«t  well,  Ifi  a  Tsry  nn- 
euatj  thing  to  k«ep  about  «  house  a  bod;  wauling  a  name." — Dngal  Qrahain'e 
Ohkpbook  JotlMji  and  Magg\ii  Oromak'a  Jlvna^  1^  NitlitiaU  aad  OaUoteat 
Scrtg. 

*  aom^oitd«ikt«,  ApiO  1718. 
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Buppoeed  that  private  weddings  are  a  peculiar  institution  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  though  really  it  originated  in  Scotland 
with  the  Episcopalian  disaenterB.  Indeed,  it  was  the  poor' 
who  continued  longest  tiie  cuatom  of  being  married  in  church, 
and  it  was  the  rich  and  feshionable  who  first  abandoned  it. 

Though  religion  entered  intdmately  into  almost  every  event 
of  human  life  in  those  days,  there  was  one  occasion  when  it  was 
strikingly  absent — namely,  at  funerals.  The  old  savour  of 
Popery  hong  suspidonsly  around  death  and  burial,  and  the 
prevailing  dread,  therefore,  waa  lest  any  religious  act  should 
countenance  the  superstidons  of  the  past.  Funerals  and 
burials  were  in  conseqaence  treated  as  dvil  acts,  and  no 
religious  service  was  permitted  in  Scotland  either  in  E[ds- 
copal  or  in  Freabyterian  days.  The  hour  that  a  deatii 
occurred  in  a  villsge  or  town  the  bellman  was  informed,  and 
however  untimely  late  at  dark  night  or  early  in  gray  morning, 
he  passed  along  the  street  tii^ding  the  dead-bell  to  coJl 
attention  to  his  intimation.  The  bellman  summoned  all  to 
the  funeral,*  and  for  anyone  to  absent  himself  was  regarded  as 
a  diBcourtesy  to  the  dead  and  an  insult  to  the  living,  and  a 
gross  n^lect  of  a  Christian  duty.  The  conoourse  was  huge, 
and  increased  by  those  who  came  from  for  and  near  to  every 
funeral  to  partake  of  the  meat  and  drink  which  was  freely 
distributed.'  Meeting  at  the  door  of  the  cottage,  the  company 
went  in  by  relays  to  partake  of  the  several  courses  of  cakes,  or 
bread,  ale,  snuff,  and  tobacco.  Then,  settii^  forth  to  burial, 
the  beadle  went  in  front,  tinkling  the  bell,  while  the  proces* 
sion  followed  the  coffin.*  The  body  duly  buried,  friends 
>  SomeirlUa'a  £(A  a«<I  T^n»*,  St6. 

*  Rsy'i  SMONd  JMMrary,  1664  ;  Kirk'a  Uadtrn  JteovtU  y  aeMcmd,  10T« ; 
Tour  in  Onat  SriMn  (begun  bj  Defoe),  ir.  247  ;  Burt'*  LMmt,  i.  317  ;  Gor- 
don's Chmnidu  of  Kttth,  p.  860.  Costom  raUmed  In  Bome  plaoea  up  to  oIom 
of  oentuTT — Slat.  Aeet.  Seat.,  BorrowatomuiHi,  zriii.  419,  Dead-bell  lued  at 
fuaerala  in  Hawiok  fn  ITSO.— Wilacn'a  Sawiek,  p.  161. 

*  In  oaaea  of  pover^  tbe  Eirk-Sesaion  aupplied  means  of  entertainment : 
For  ale  to  David  KiteUe'a  burial,  Sla. ;  for  pipes  and  tobaooo  to  aaid  bnrUI, 
IGa.  ed.— P.  234,  Campbell'*  Sitt.  o/Balmerino.  "  In  the  EighUuda  the  Ute 
irake  attended  by  begplpee  and  the  relatione  of  the  man  and  wife,  eona  uid 
daoghtera  begin  a  melanobolj  balL" — Pennant'a  Tour,  iiL  8. 

*  The  Preabyteiy  of  Fenpont  In  1786,  amoog  man;  abonnding  avlla  againit 
vhiob  the;  warn  th«  people,  protest  i  "Tet  further  how  oaacooontable  and 
■oandalone  are  the  luge  gatiieringa  and  onbeooming  behavloDi  at  bariale  and 
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returned  to  the  house  and  partook  of  a  Beoontl  and  more 
leisurely  repast  called  the  "  dredgy "  (a  corrupt  form  both  of 
the  old  Popish  word  and  function  of  the  "  dirge "),  when  the 
drinking  was  long  and  deep  \  and  afterwards  tiiej  sought  their 
way  in  a  very  imsober  state  to  their  respective  abodes.  The 
house  of  mourning  and  the  house  of  feasting  were  Uien  identical, 
and  funerals  were  attended  with  scenes  both  riotons  and 
scandalooa.  Hie  minister  had  no  professional  part  at  a  burial, 
and  his  presence  waa  not  essential,  though  usual*  The  only 
recognition  of  religion  was  in  the  long  and  copious  blessings 
"  ofTered  "  and  thanks  "  returned  "  as  the  viands  were  banded 
round  tihe  company.  These  graces,  contaiuii^  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  inscrutable  disp^isations  of  Providence,  were  said 
by  any  sedate  person,  by  an  dder,  or  by  tiie  minister  if  he 
Imppened  to  be  present  Gradually,  as  the  century  advanced,  the 
presence  of  the  minister  became  a  matter  of  course,  the  prayers 
at  the  refreshments  became  more  elaborate ;  and  when  these 
funeral  repasts  disappeared,  the  devotional  exercises,  which  had 
been  ori^nally  graces  over  the  food,  remained,  and  became  the 
service  over  the  dead  before  the  body  was  removed  from  tiie 
house. 

In  connection  with  funerals  a  grim  and  curious  form  b^an 
to  creep  into  use  at  the  end  of  tiie  seventeenth  century  or  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth,  known  as  the  "chesting."  When  the 
body  was  being  put  into  the  chest  or  coffin  the  n^bt  before 
burial,  prayers  wore  offeied  up  by  the  minister  or  elder  in 

lake-moka,  dao  In  kudb  pUcu  hoir  muij  ai»  gmuly  Dnmatiiieriy  in  oomlng  to 
buii>b  withoat  invitatioi).  How  extravtguit  an  nuiiy  in  their  prepuatioiu 
for  BOdli  ocouloiu,  and  in  giving  mootk  drink,  and  driving  it  too  freqnentlj 
bafora  tod  after  the  oorpee  ia  entaned,  and  keeping  the  oompan;  too  long 
together ;  how  roaiijr  acandalooBlie  drink  nntill  they  be  drank  on  raoh  ooouiona ; 
thia  praotioe  oannot  bat  be  hnrtfall,  therefore  ooght  to  be  diaoonraged  and 
rafanned,  and  peoplo  that  are  not  aaliamed  to  ba  ao  vilslj  nnmannerlj  aa  to 
throat  themaelvea  into  anoh  meetingi  withont  I>eing  oalled  ongbt  to  be 
aflhmted." — Pttipiml  Pmbgttry  Steardt. 

'  Book  of  DiidpUiu  and  DirKtoryfor  Puilie  Wonhip  forbade  an;  raligioua 
oeremony,  reading,  oc  ainging  oonnncted  with  a  bnrial ;  and  attendanoa  at  a 
fananJ  wag  not  regarded  aa  a  ministerial  dnty.  "  Bnrials  are  made  withoat  a 
miiiiat«T  [thi*  refan  alao  to  Bpiaoopal  da;*  in  1687).  He  li  aaldom  asen  at  their 
moat  aolemn  ftineral  any  more  than  the  hnaband  at  the  wife's  fnneral." — Horer's 
Aeet.  0/  Seotland,  1703 ;  Tern-  Arough  Onat  Britain,  iv.  317.  Tha  pnseliM 
of  the  miniater  after  1700  waa  uauaL 
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preseQce  of  the  family  and  neighbours.  The  origin  of  this  un- 
pleasant institution  was  the  passing  of  Acts  of  Parliament  for 
the  encouragement  of  trade  in  Scotland.  In  1694  an  Act 
designed  by  the  Scots  Parliament  to  foeter  linen  manufectores 
OTdained  that  everybody  should  be  shrouded  in  a  sheet  of  plain 
linen  without  lace  oi  point.  In  1706  this  Act  was  repealed 
— as  the  linen  industry  no  longer  required  such  support — and 
another  Act  was  passed,  orderii^  that  every  corpse  should  be 
swathed  in  plain  Soots  woollen  cloth,  as  that  trade  then  needed 
enconr^ement,'  To  secure  faithful  obedience  to  these  laws. 
Parliament  {in  1695)  enjoined  that  the  nearest  elder  or  deacon, 
with  a  neighbour  or  two, "  should  be  present  at  the  pnttii^  in  of 
the  dead  corps  in  the  cofBn,  that  they  may  see  the  same  done."  * 
From  this  role  arose  the  lugubrious  custom  of  "  kisting,"  so 
long  a  &vourite  in  many  districts,  whan  the  devotional  exer- 
cises were  held  by  ministOT  or  elders  as  the  body  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  coffin.  Even  at  the  end  of  the  century  in  many 
districts  women  to  the  number  of  forty  would  assemble  in 
the  hot  room  where  the  body  lay,  gossiping,  drinking  tea  or 
whisky,  while  tiie  more  sedate  inefTectoally  tried  to  lead  the 
conversation  op<m  solemn  subjects.* 

vn 

But  all  the  functions  of  the  ministers,  all  parts  of  the 
reli^oua  life  of  Scotland,  sink  into  insignificance  compared 
with  those  connected  with  the  Lord's  Supper,  known  by  names 
significant  of  their  transcendent  importance — the  "  Occasion," 
or  the  "  Great  Work,"  or  the  "  Sacred  Solemnity."  *     It  vras 

■  In  come  loutheiD  oonutiM  of  SootUud  the  ouitom  of  wrapping  bodies  in 
woallan  abTotidH  atill  ooutiiiQeB.— P.  115,  Hogg's  lAft  <if  Wi4hiiaem. 

*  Tba  Act  was  so  ofUn  broken  b;  the  rioher  oImhs,  who  prafarred  mora  ornate 
winding  ehMti^  that »  regnlu  item  in  nndertaket's  bill  waa :  '*To  paying  the 
penalty  (40  merfcs)  under  Act  for  bniTing  in  Scoti  wollan."  He  only  charged 
half  the  fine  to  hia  enetomer,  taking  credit  for  the  other  half  a*  being  "the 
informer"  againit  himaelf.  like  timilaT  law  in  England  waa  equally  otyeotion- 
able  and  bortAil  to  vanity  t 

Odloul  ln«tan«Bt  twoold ■  ntnt  pfOTOke, 

Win  tt*  liM  tranla  Uiat  poor  tfuciw  ipake.— Pope. 

■  Mm  jStot.  Aodt.  &>A.,  Armadale,  vi  806.  The  ptaotiae  atill  kept  «p  in 
•ovth  and  weat  oonntry  diabriota. 

*  OM  dvarA  f^nmieb  (of  WtaiteUrk),  by  Waddell,  p.  161, 
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held  in  a  smomer  moDth — usually  June  or  Julj — and  was 
celebrated  not  more  than  once  a  year,  often  at  intervals  of 
two  or  three  years.  Sometimes  eight  or  nine  parishes  ^  joined 
together,  the  parishioners  going  in  succession  to  each  church,  bo 
that  &om  June  to  August,  in  a  district  every  second  Sunday, 
people  attended  a  great  provincial  communion,  while  thdr 
own  kirk  was  shut  up.  After  the  approaching  celebration 
was  announced  several  weeks  were  spent  by  the  deigyman 
visiting  and  catechising  ^e  persons  in  his  bounds,  parents  and 
children,  masters  and  servants.  The  elders  were  busy  hearing 
reports  and  investigating  mmours  of  scaudaL  More  whole- 
somely they  were  directed  in  their  several  appointed  districta 
to  make  up  quarrels  amongst  neighbours  and  reconcile  enemies 
before  appearing  at  the  Lord's  table.'  In  the  Kirk-Session 
there  was  the  meeting  held  for  private  dealing  with  one  another. 
Each  elder  in  suocession  left  the  room,  and  in  his  absence  the 
others  were  asked  if  they  knew  anything  against  their  brother, 
and,  if  there  was  no  objection,  he  was  called  in  and  "  encouraged 
to  continue  his  work  in  the  Lord." ' 

The  news  spreading  far  and  wide  tbat  in  a  certain  parish 
the  "  occasion  "  was  to  be  celebrated,  people  from  surrounding 
quarters  prepared  to  be  present — it  being  a  r^^ar  compact 
of  servants  with  their  masters  that  they  should  be  allowed 
to  attend  so  many  &ira  or  communions  each  year.  The 
influx  of  strangers  was  enormous.*  A  population  of  600 
might  be  swelled  to  2000  by  people  who  wended  their  way 
on  foot  or  horse  along  the  bridle-paths  which  served  as 
roads,  or  over  hills  and  moors,  which  had  not  even  a  trac^ 
to  arrive  in  time  for  the  "  preachings  "  on  Thursday,  Saturday 
and  Monday,  aa  well  as  on  the  conununion  Sunday.     If  the 

>  mat.  Acet.  Beat.,  Olugov,  viL  14 ;  Diary  of  Owr^  Brown. 

*  SeotUth  NoUt  attd  Querut,  Febrntry  18S7 ;  B^'a  ArbrwUh,  p.  07. 

■  Morton  XirlcSeuim  Saeordt,  170O-1740. 

'  Wodrow  Tscordi,  Angnit  22,  1730,  tbtt  in  Sftstwood,  Ijlng  to  near 
GiMgow,  there  are  gnat  nmnban  of  commnnlouitB  uid  oiowdi  of  b«u«n. 
"Somstinieiire  h&ve  11,000  or  12,000" — Qiarly  equal  to  the  tlisn  p°piil*tlon 
oTQlugow— ''and  ocdiuuil^  1000  commtuiicaDtH.''—C'(>rr«tionibnM.  In  1788, 
1400  oommnniaatsd  in  Mauehliue,  wbars  Hoi;  Fkira  were  in  ftall  iwing ;  only 
lOOoommamcantabeluaged  tothepuuh. — Sd^ju'tOldOhttrchZ^t.  Ebenezei 
BnUnG  at  Fortmoak,  with  tiny  populatioii,  bad  klmja  1000  oommnniouta  at 
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minister  had  fome  as  a  gospel  preacher,  and  was  bherefore 
"much  followed,"  as  the  phrase  was,  commutiicantB  would 
travel  forty  miles  to  be  present  Shelter  and  food  were  not 
easily  got,  for  provisionfl  were  scarce  and  houses  were  few.* 
In  the  fields,  in  the  fine  moonlit  n^hte, — and  thoy  chose  full 
moon  for  the  occasion, — in  sheds,  bams,  and  woods,  or  on  the 
floor  of  the  kirk,  many  sought  rest  It  naturally  became  a 
matter  of  grave  concern  how  to  feed  the  host  of  hungry  people 
who  had  flocked  in.  The  parishioners  themselves  were  always 
poor ;  in  the  best  of  seasons  com  was  scarce  with  them, 
and  there  was  little  straw  left  to  make  beds.  In  bad  weather 
Kirk-Sessions  in  despair  met  for  prayer  and  deliberation  bow 
to  entertain  so  many  folk,  and  where  to  procure  oatmeal  and 
barley  meal  for  the  hungry  multitude.  So  great  was  the 
strain  upon  the  slender  resources  of  the  fkrmers  and  labourers, 
that  ministers  were  often  compelled  to  defer  Uie  communion 
year  after  year,  because  they  could  not  afford  to  feed  so  many 
for  eeveral  days  together,  and  becaoae  the  Seeeion  had  not 
funds  enongh  wherewith  to  buy  sufflcient  wine  for  the  Lord's 
table  for  such  a  concourse.' 

What  frequently  added  to  the  interest  of  these  "  occasions  " 
'  lu  Sntheiland  then  were  enomioiu  oenvootUoiu  at  the  oammniiion,  "Soma 
oomiag  fif^  milM  to  ths  oidiitKwsa,  yet  the;  are  moob  straitened  wbdt  to  do, 
by  the  vulgar  uotloD  that  it  u  not  UwM  to  take  money  Ua  the  entertainment  of 
■trangen  from  neighbaming  plaow,  and  yet  the  ohaigM  are  lO  great  that  the 
minlaten,  for  the  peopls'a  soke,  only  have  oouunonion  onoe  in  two  years." — 
Aitaltcla,  It.  4 ;  SeoU  KagoMU,  1747,  p.  136 ;  Slat.  Aed.  Scot.,  Oarmnnnook, 
xviii.  177  ;  Onthrie  Bmifk'a  Strafhmidriek,  p.  8G.  In  1713,  at  Creiah,  "  the  bnlk 
of  people  attended  in  ineh  nnmbere  that  the  introdnotion  of  strangera  became 
to  bnrdentome  to  the  pariihionera  that  the  miniater  waa  indnoed  to  have  oom- 
mnnion  only  evny  two  yeua." — fatH  Setlti.  SwI.,  t.  8S4.  Id  1703  the  Seaeion 
at  Oorrie  proridea  "  S  gallon  and  a  half  of  wine  (which  ecsta  £38  :  11a.  Soots), 
t  duaioa  of  bread,  and  700  tokens." — Stttion  SemnU. 

*  Minister  of  DnnroBBneea  la  17S0  relates ;  "  I  found  the  people  generally 
rode  and  ignorant.  Iliis  msda  one  defer  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Snpper  for 
six  years,  thongh  I  had  other  disarrangementa  for  want  of  a  manse,  conunnnion 
onps,  tables,  and  nteniUs  neoeasary," — Mill's  Diary,  p.  13.  In  1716  the  elders 
of  Callander  state  that  ths  ' '  parish  has  been  so  long  Tscant,  whereby  ignorance 
and  immorality  abounded,  that  they  did  not  know  when  thoy  would  be  in  any 
oasB  for  having  the  Iioid's  Snpper  administered  among  them."— iTunlltuw 
Frt^tyttry  SMord*.  In  Boaemurkie  the  oonununion  was  not  celebrated  np 
to  1724;  in  Saddle  till  1742— "the  Presbytery  nerer  did  find  it  oould 
be  oolebnted  with  any  pioepeot  of  edification.  "—OnTen's  Ohiireh  m  Bon 
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was  the  loi^  interval  which  in  some  dlatricta  passed  between 
the  celebrations.  In  certain  places,  especially  in  the  early  part 
of  the  century,  many  years  elapsed  between  the  communioDS ; 
and  the  reasons  given  for  this  omission  at  the  presbytetial 
YisitatioDS  aflbrd  carious  iUuatrationa  of  the  times.  Some- 
times it  is  "  because  the  members  of  the  church  are  not  in 
such  a  state  of  knowledge  and  grace  that  they  could  partake 
profitably  " ;  or  that  the  miniatw  "  desires  to  he  deliberate,"  for 
"  the  people  are  not  yet  in  case  for  the  solemn  ordinances." 
At  other  times  it  is  explained  that  the  burden  of  the  Session 
in  supplying  wine  is  too  heavy,  and  the  people  are  too  poor  to 
entertain  the  strangers.  Sometamee  cloths,  tokens,  vessels,  had 
disappeared,  and  the  Kirk-Session  complains  and  explains  that 
"  there  are  no  atensils  for  the  Supper,  the  cups  and  flagon 
having  been  carried  off  by  the  discarded  curate."  But  even 
in  Episcopal  days  there  was  often  in  some  parishes  no  celebra- 
tion of  communion  for  long  years,  and  no  patten  or  cup  to  be 
found  in  the  kirk. 

Hie  awe,  the  fear,  the  spiritual  strivings  with  which  pious 
people  r^aided  their  presence  at  communion  were  strangely 
keen.  Sometimes  they  came  with  fear  and  trembling,  "  not 
sure  that  they  were  Christ's,"  at  other  times  in  much  joy, 
"having  found  an  interest  in  Him."  They  retired  to  their 
bams  or  closets,  seeking  "  light  at  the  throne."  One  of 
the  most  singular  features  of  those  days  was  the  custom 
prevailing  amongst  persons  of  severe  cast  of  mind  of  makii^ 
self-dedieations,'  wMch  they  wrote  down  and  renewed  year 

*  Ftmct'b  MmntAr*,  p.  212 ;  Turaball's  Dimr^,  Soottisli  Hist  Sooiety,  p. 
BBS;  Lya^pTOfemiT  Wodroa.  The  following  Is  one  of  tboea  "wpoDuls":— 
"0  Lord,  I  UD  come  to  ThM  as  I  osa,  throogli  the  help  of  Thy  gno«.  I  nuks 
an  eip«M  oorenuit  with  Thet  for  all  th«t  Qod  of  HlB  infinite  awsj  hath  done 
fiit  m;  reooveiy  from  tha  lost  wteat  I  va«  in  by  natnre.  Fonfmnoh  t*  Thou  hait 
tevoght  me  In  this  world  of  Christian  parents,  so  also  by  them  I  am  instructed  in 
the  prindples  of  my  holy  religion,  whieh  taoght  ms  there  Is  no  leoovery  bat  by 
fleeing  to  the  blood  of  Cluiit.  So  t  un  eome  this  day  to  give  myself;  so,  O 
Lord,  I  give  my  fower  children  to  Thee.  I  bege,  for  Christ's  seak,  that  they 
may  be  sanotifled  by  Thy  grace  and  made  instnunenta  to  serve  Thee  In  this 
present  evlll  world ;  and  I  pray  Thee  that  Then  wonld  give  me  graoe  to  perfbrms 
this  engagement  and  all  my  former  engagements,  which  bear  dait  Manh  1609, 
April  8,  1701,  Aug.  11,  1710,  which  if  my  evill  heart  deceive  me  not  I  give  my 
consent  to  them,  and  this  with  my  heart  and  sooll. — Anne  Stewart."  This 
covenant  is  renewed  and  re-signed  year  after  year,  on  the  eve  of  "going  to  the 
30  I 
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by  year.  The  obu&I  time  for  making  tiiese  "covenants" 
or  "  trysts "  was  on  the  eve  of  a  conunnnioD.  Each  time 
they  are  about  "to  approach  the  tabell  of  the  Lord"  they 
subscrihe  anew  their  "  espousals  with  Christ,"  in  which  titey 
dispose  to  His  service  their  lives,  their  children,  their  eartiily 
goods.  As  they  wrote  those  honds  in  their  little  chamhers, 
t^ere  being  no  mortals  present  to  be  witnesses  of  them,  some  of 
these  devoat  Christiaiui  solemnly  declare  how  they  appeal  to 
angels  above  and  objects  of  natnre  below  to  testify  to  their 
vows,  as  Joshua  called  on  the  rocks  of  ShechenL^  Leaning  on 
his  closet  bed,  Mr.  Thomas  Boston  takes  the  several  quarters  of 
tiie  wooden  bed  to  witness  that  he  "  has  gone  under  a  covenant 
of  blood."  One  worthy  man  *  relat«s  how  "  I  went  my  lone 
into  a  wood  and  I  covenanted  away  myself,  my  haima,  and 
theirs  to  all  generations,  and  took  the  place  I  was  sitting  in, 
and  the  trees,  and  the  heavens,  and  angells,  and  God  Himself 
that  knew  my  heart,  witnesses  that  we  should  be  for  Him  and 
not  for  another,  without  any  reserve  in  body,  goods,  and  souL 
On  the  back  of  this  I  had  snch  joy  and  peace  in  believing  as 
I  ifumot  express,  and  the  mom  sat  at  the  tabell  sweetly,  and 
came  home  next  day  rejoicing."  Few,  we  suppose,  acted  like 
that  unoompromi^ng  lover  of  all  solemn  covenants,  whether 
private  or  national,  Adam  Gib,  who  signed  his  tryst  after 
dipping  his  pen  in  the  blood  from  his  veins.  But  witiiout 
any  such  sanguinary  signatures  the  fbrms  of  such  personal 
esponsals  were  impressive  enongh.  The  eminent  Mr.  Wilson, 
companion  <^  t^e  Erskiiiea  in  the  Secession  of  1733,  a  man 
"  frequent  in  wresUing  with  God,"  concluded  his  "  taryst "  when  he 
was  a  student  with  iJie  words :  "  Subscribed  with  my  own  hand 
this  day  of  Nov.  1708,  the  dreadful  God  being  wibiess." 

t«b«U  of  the  Lord,"  nntU  1741,  wli«a  the  {md  iMau  to  li«7s  dropped  from  tha 
old  \tAfa  hand.— CUdiMU  Pap»n,  i.  2GS.  Hill  of  DimiiwDew  in  1770  enten 
into  •  "ooVBUUkt  of  •ngagonaut*."— Diary,  Scot.  Hiit.  Sooiatf,  p.  M. 

1  Boaton'i  Mtmein.  BUsabetb  West,  the  wlntlj  domwtio,  takea  the  tmea 
to  witiMBt. — MvmAru 

■  WodioVi  AnaUela,  L  79.  Qlaagow,  Sept  SO,  1701.—"  I  wu  &t  night  at 
pnjm,  tnd  I  iraa  to  ■  verie  good  frame,  so  that  I  iudeutnd  mjeelf  in  a  oovsuant 
with  God  and  toke  heaven  and  earth  to  nitnesB,  angelli,  eon,  moon  and  stars, 
the  workhowB  and  all  that  was  there,  to  witnsi  that  I  took  Chrfet  foi  m;  king, 
prleit,  and  prophet,  and  for  m;  head  and  husband.  .  .  .  SnbBcuibed  bj  my  ^"^ 
Jamea  Brown." — P.  SS4,  George  Brown'*  Diary, 
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Some  of  theae  pions  wilk  and  testaments  etill  exiat  in 
bmily  archives,  ourions  memorials  of  a  phase  of  religious 
devotion  long  vaniahed,  pathetic  documenta  worn  with  frequent 
renewal  and  oft  perusal  The  ink  is  now  yellow  and  dim ; 
the  rough  paper  is  brown  with  age ;  the  vows  are  expressed  in 
quaint  phrase  and  quainter  penmanship,  strange  specimens  of 
exquisite  feeling  and  atrocious  spelling.  One  can  see  in  the 
antique  manuscripts  how,  aa  years  went  by,  the  signatnres  grow 
more  shaky  irom  infirmity  and  old  age,  and  the  strokes  of  the 
pen  become  veritable  paralytio  strokes ;  yet  abating  no  whit  of 
ancient  devotion  through  the  long  period  of  maybe  forty  years. 

When  the  concourses  were  great  the  preachings  were  held 
in  the  field  or  churchyard,  where  the  preachers  in  succession 
took  their  place  in  the  wooden  erection  like  a  sentry-box, 
called  the  "  tent"  Meetings  in  the  open  air  had  a  keen 
fascination  for  the  people,  especially  in  the  western  counties, 
fbr  they  were  redolent  of  memories  of  the  old  days  of  persecu- 
tion, when  they  had  aat  on  the  moors  or  grassy  slopes  in  glens 
listening  to  the  inspired  and  inspiring  words  of  covenanting 
mini8ter&  There  were  two  services  and  sermons  on  Thursday, 
two,  or  even  three,  on  Saturday ;  and  the  long  communion 
services  of  Sunday,  with  the  "  action  sermon  "  preceding  the 
Supper,  were  concluded  by  another  sermon  at  night,  to  be 
succeeded  by  the  Monday  services.  When  the  ministers 
engaged  to  preach  on  these  occasions  were  popular  and  "  gospel " 
men  the  crowds  sitting  around  them  were  large  and  enraptured, 
and,  moved  by  the  strenuous  voice  from  the  tent,  they  burst 
into  tears  and  sighs  and  groans.  Curiosity  and  love  of  excite- 
ment were  the  feelings  pervading  hundreds  in  those  gatherings. 
The  appearance  in  the  "  tent "  of  a  minister  dry  and  "  le^  " 
was  the  signal  for  the  bulk  of  the  people  to  withdraw,  and 
when  he  appeared  to  address  a  table  there  were  hardly  any 
could  be  coaxed  by  the  elders  to  sit  down  to  communicate.' 
These  preachers  were  vulgarly  known  as  "  yoill "  (ale)  ministers, 
because  during  their  services  the  people  resorted  to  the  ale 
barrels.  On  the  other  hand,  tiie  field  was  crowded  in  dense 
masses  round  the  box  when  someone  who  was  a  fervid,  an 
"  affectionate,"  preacher  stood  up  to  address  them — men,  like 

»  Wodrow'B  AmUtta,  iiJ.  341 ;  if.  27\  274. 
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Mr.  Balpb  Erskine,  who  were  known  as  "  hail-pot  preacbets," 
because  tbeir  tbrilling  appeals  kept  tbelr  aadieoces  in  lapt 
attention  tiill  night,  all  foi^tful  of  the  Sabbath  kail  simmering 
in  the  pot  at  home. 

The  communion  aervicea  on  Sunday  in  those  days  began 
usually  at  nine  o'clock  in  tiie  moming  and  continued  till  night, 
when  a  sermon  wound  up  the  laborious  day.  With  2000 
oommanicanta  there  would  be  thirty  tables,  each  to  be 
addressed  by  ministers  in  turn  before  the  elements  were 
handed  round.'  The  elements  varied  in  different  districte. 
In  Aberdeenshire  the  bread  was  cut  into  "  dices ; "  elsewhere 
it  was  usually  in  slices,  out  &om  loavea  In  Galloway  it  was 
shortbread  \  in  the  east  counties  it  was  onleavened  bread. 
The  wine  was  sack  or  claret  in  the  early  part  of  the  century, 
for  port  was  little  known  and  rarely  used,  though  in  some 
places  ale  was  served.'  The  services  wore  not  seldom  deeply 
impressive  and  picturesque  when  held  in  the  open  air, 
especially  when  the  tables  were  laid  on  trestles  on  the  grass. 
There  were  the  farmers  and  ploughmen  in  tbeir  clean  bat 
coarse  homespun  hodden  gray  and  blue  bonnets,  the  women 
in  their  white  toys  and  the  woollen  pluds  of  scarlet  or  green 
drawn  over  their  heads,  in  side  groups  the  old  lairds  in 
their  homespun  cloth  and  sober  dress,  the  young  lairds  in 
their  laced  three-cornered  hats,  gay-coloured  gilt-braided  coats 
and  jack-boots,  and  beside  them  ladies  in  their  bright  scarlet 
silken  plaids,  which,  as  a  traveller  in  1726  said,  made  a  Soots 
church  like  a  "parterre  of  flowers."*  The  minister  clad 
in  his  bob-w^,  blue  or  gray  coat  and  oravat,  spoke  in  that 
sii^-Bong  which  rose  in  curious  cadence  in  the  air.  Even  the 
long  drawn-out  psalm  tunes,  although  broken  by  each  line 
being  read  out  and  song  in  turn,  rose  plaintive  and  sweet  from 
a  throng  of  voices ;  and  the  prayers,  with  their  earnest,  weep- 
ii^  pleading,  came  forth  in  a  etillness  broken  only  by  sudden 
sighs  and  ejaculations,  or  the  sharp  cry  of  the  curlew  in  the 
heather,  and  the  song  of  the  lark  overhead. 

■  Aj  at  DnU.— ^0^.  Aed.  A^tontf,  ii.  S6I. 

*  The  Sootch  EpfMopsl  chtpUIn  to  Lord  Ogilrio  ftdmfniBtan  enoliulBt  on 
Cnlloden  fisld  with  oat  oake  and  whiak;  from  lack  of  lunal  alemonU. — P.  163, 
Biihqp  Forba'  Journal  and  CAunA  qfXoraj/,  by  Ctav«tL 

*  {Haoky'a]  Joumty  through  Scotland. 
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Before  tiie  people  took  tbeii  places  at  the  oommunion 
tables,  whether  arranged  in  the  open  air  or  up  the  middle  of 
the  church,  the  minister  "  fenced,"  the  tables,  debarring  itovx 
them  all  unclean  and  unworthy  persons.  In  his  fencii^ 
address  the  minister  enumerated  with  elaborate  detail  the 
various  sins  which  rendered  persons  unfit  to  take  part  in  the 
"  sealing  ordinances,"  lest  they  should  eat  and  drink  damnation 
to  themselves.  In  the  early  part  of  the  century,  when  zeal 
outran  discretion,  he  ordered  away  all  warlocks  and  witches, 
all  Sabbath  breakers  and  profane  swearers,  all  that  put  on  gauds 
and  vain  attire,  all  that  spoke  lies  or  evil  of  others,  all  users 
of  minced  oaths.^  Sometimes  in  the  long  catalt^e  of  vices 
the  most  loathsome  sins  un£b  to  name  were  plainly  mentioned 
as  unfitting  persons  for  the  feast.'  In  the  days  when  contro- 
verey  was  hot  as  to  whether  <a  not  the  abjuration  oath  should 
be  taken,  the  narrow,  fanatical  clergy  debarred  &om  the  Supper 
tiiose  who  took  i^  and  made  their  political  aversions  un- 
christian sins.* 

The  denunciations  uttered  gainst  those  who  dared  to  take 
the  communion  unworthily  were  fierce  and  terrible.  "  0  sirs ! " 
cried  oat  one  Mr.  Spaldii^,'  a  minister  "  much  followed "  in 
those  days, — "  0  sin  I  will  ye  seal  this  damnation  to  yourselves 
and,  as  it  were,  make  it  sure  ye  shall  be  damned,  and  so  drive 
the  last  nail  in  your  damnation  1  Rather  put  a  knife  to 
your  throat  than  approach.     What,  man  !  will  ya  kill  and  be 

*  U  is  Mid  th»t  K  DumfriMahire  mioltter  de«Ur«d,  "I  debar  from  thcas 
tables  all  vbo  nae  any  kind  of  minoed  oath«  snoh  u  '  loah,'  '  goth,'  '  t«th,'  or 
'lorcnentf.'" — 'Roggi  L^*  <^  Wi^Uma». 

*  M3.  aenaoaa  delivand  at  ooEniUQiuon  at  3teuton  in  1703. 
■  Honr'a  iXory,  Spalding  UitiMUamea,  L  29G. 

*  Syntaxi*  Saen :  aOoUKUon^f8tTiturn*pnaAtdattevrraiCommiii«limt,  bj 
BeT.  J,  Spalding,  ministarat  Dnndae  1  Bdinbargb,  1703  (ipadallyreoonuueudsd 
b;  th«  Oenenl  Assembly).  To  partake  of  the  Supper  nnwortluly  ii  to  break  the 
oommand  "Tboa  shalt  not  murder."  "It  ii  a  body-murthering  sin ;  for  this 
MOM  manj  are  liok  and  w«ak  among  jron,  and  manj  sleep.  It  is  a  charch- 
mortherlng  aln ;  for  it  threatens  to  gire  <u  a  bill  of  divonemant.  It  ii  a  sonl- 
mnrthering  iln  ;  many  drink  and  Mt  their  own  damnatioQ.  It  is  a  relation- 
mnrthering  aln ;  for  your  wiTee  and  yourohildrenbearmarksof  jour  nnwnthj 
oommnnicating.  O  dreadful  I  many  are  the  worse  of  commnnion,  and  their 
•alvation  more  difficult  and  seven  times  worse  a  child  of  the  deril  than  before. 
O,  how  so  1  I  tell  yon  that  Satan  goes  ont  of  yon  as  out  of  the  madmen  (Iv 
eight  ta  tea  days  before  the  communJOD,  and  that  he  returns  with  seven  wort* 
.^tUs  than  before. " 
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guilty  of  HIb  body  and  blood?  The  worst  morsel  that 
ever  ye  tasted  is  to  eat  and  drink  eternal  Tengeauoe."  Yea : 
it  was  proclaimed  to  be  committing  "  murder."  The  would-be 
communicant  was  placed  in  a  grave  dilemma',  for  though 
ministers  told  him  he  was  mmiing  fearful  risks  if  he  partook, 
insomuch  that  "  many  were  the  worse  of  commtmiOD,  and 
made  seven  times  more  a  child  of  the  devil  than  before,"  yet 
they  also  told  him  that  it  was  as  goill?  to  withdraw.  "  I^re 
ye  bide  away,"  exclaims  the  formidable  Spalding,  "and  take 
His  anger  upon  ye,  and  give  that  affront  to  do  what  in  you 
lies  to  spite  His  Supper  and  frustrate  the  grace  of  God  7 "  ^  In 
such  addresses  we  hear  little  of  the  grace  and  worUi  of  a  pure, 
simple,  moral  life,  and  the  meetness  of  charity  for  the  oom- 
mnnioQ ;  bat  we  hear  ad  navaeam  of  "  the  necessity  of  dosing 
with  the  bai^ain  with  Christ,"  and  of  "  gettii^  a  grip  of  Him  " ; 
Uiere  is  pettifc^ng  advice  about  taking  Him  as  "  surety  "  and 
"  oantioner  " ;  while  in  the  Doric  sough  of  the  age  the  preacher, 
with  a  scornful  sniff,  exclaims,  "  0  dull  duties  I  0  poor  profes- 
sions 1  0  filthy  r^gs  of  my  righteousness ! " 

The  services,  in  spite  of  their  proUxitj,  their  unoouthness, 
worked  marveUonsly  on  the  feelings  of  the  people.  The 
devout  partook  of  the  feast  with  intensest  happiness,  or  with- 
drew from  it  to  the  wood  or  orchard  and  poured  out  their 
emotions  in  moans  and  tears.'  During  the  appeals  of  gifted 
preachers  many  were  moved  to  sigh,  to  loud  weeping,  and 
frequent  ejaculations,  which  passed  effectively  through  the 
throng,  and  both  disturbed  and  gratified  the  preacher.  In  fact, 
the  religious  fervour  of  those  days  shows  an  emotional  demon- 
strativeness  and  spiritual  abandonment  which  are  utterly  alien 
to  the  Scots  characteristics  of  modem  days,  which  are  reserve, 
reticence,  and  hard  self-controL  The  power  of  these  addresses 
&om  ministers,  uttering  their  appeals  to  fear,  and  indeed  to 
terror  of  judgment,  had  power  over  the  most  divergent  naturea 
There  were  men  who  could  be  sensitive  to  spiritual  emotion,  yet 
ftdl  of  eensuality ;  men  who  were  at  once  pious  without  good- 

■  In  Bnte  at  one  time  those  nmisa  In  going  to  oommnnlon  were  fint 
sdnonislied  and  then  fln«d ;  whU«  thoM  wilfall;  abetaming  fnm  it  bad  to  pa; 
45d.  Soots  and  to  stand  in  iha  piUory  for  a  Sondaj. — Hewiwu'a  SvU,  L  37S. 

■  yfodxow'aL^atifFro/estor  Wadrovi;  Amalteta,  pattim. 
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ness  and  vicioos  without  conscdoas  h7pocris7.  Speaking  of 
that  sanctified  sooundrel  Lord  Grange  and  his  associates,  who 
"  passed  their  time  in  alternate  scenes  of  exercises  of  religton 
and  debauchei7,  spending  the  days  in  prayer  and  pious  medi- 
tation,  and  their  nights  in  lewdness  uid  reveUing,"  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Carlyle  ^  expresses  his  belief  that  they  were  alike  sincere 
in  boti)  moods.  "  There  ia  no  doubt  of  their  profligacy,  and  I 
have  frequently  seen  them  drowned  in  tears  during  the  whole 
of  a  sacramental  day,  when,  so  &r  as  my  observation  could 
reaob,  they  conld  have  no  rational  object  in  acting  a  part"  It 
was  in  this  way  people  were  affected  who  mistook  their  nerves 
for  their  conscience.' 

It  was  a  terrible  c^amity  on  the  "  great  occafdon  "  when  the 
weatJier  was  bad,  and  the  wind  and  pelting  rain  came  on ;  for 
there  was  little  shelter  from  the  elements  for  the  pilgrim 
multitudes ;  there  were  so  woods  to  take  refoge  in,  the  narrow 
kirk  could  not  cover  them;  and  there  must  have  originated 
rheumatism,  ague,  consumption,  as  well  as  untold  amount  of 
bodily  discomfort  from  "  gospel  solemnitiea"  The  weather  was, 
therefore,  a  subject  of  fervent  prayer  at  family  worship  in  every 
manse,  and  it  was  devoutly  believed  that  Providence  specially 
interposed  to  ward  off  the  rain  and  storm  on  this  occasion. 
Here,  however,  ia  one  case  in  which  Providence  did  not  interfere, 
as  described  by  Mr.  Thomas  Boston : '  "  On  Saturday  there  was 
some  tiiunder  before  we  went  out,  between  2  and  3,  when  I 
began  my  sermon  it  returned  and  went  to  a  great  pitch. 
Upon  the  back  of  the  second  and  third  clap,  I  said  to  the 
people, '  The  God  of  glory  thunderetb,  He  will  give  His  pet^le 
strength  and  bless  ttiem  with  peace ' ;  so  I  went  on  undis- 
turbed, the  fire  now  and  tiien  flnffhipg  in  my  eyes.  The  people 
sat  decently  and  gravely  without  any  disturbance  more  than 
the  drawing  of  their  cloaks  abont  them  as  in  the  case  of  rain. 
In  the  time  of  prayer  after  sermon  the  thonder  went  to  a  pro- 
digious height,  that  I  could  not  miss  the  imagination  of  being 
strudE  down  in  a  moment,  but  through  grace  was  kept  undis- 
turbed in  my  work"     The  picture  of  the  minister  of  Ettrick 

*  AuUMogroj^y,  p.  ]6. 

■  jlnaUtta,  ifL  341,  iv.  272,  274. 

*  BiMtou'i  Menurin,  1776,  p.  COO. 
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— himself  safe  fixnu  rain  in  his  wooden  tent — placidly  giving 
two  sermonB,  besides  prayers,  a  psalm,  and  tokeuB,  while, 
utterly  unprotected,  the  congregation  were  flashed  on  by 
lightning,  deafened  by  thunder,  and  threatened  with  a  deluge 
of  rain,  is  highly  impresBiva 

Solemn  and  striking  as  those  great  sacramental  meetings 
were, — scenes  of  devotion  which  were  repeated  for  many  years, 
and  influenced  many  serious  aonls, — there  were  spots  in  their 
feaata  which  became  darker  as  the  century  went  on  and  piety 
went  off  Imposing  the  oonununioua  often  were  when  celebrated 
in  the  open  air  on  a  fine  calm  summer  Sunday ;  but  the  Occatdons 
were  not  without  their  ugly  features.  An  eye-witoees  of  them 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century — who  iinder  the 
guise  of  a  blacksmith  wrote  a  caustic  pamphlet — gives  a  vivid, 
though  unfavourable,  picture  of  those  pious  occasions :  ^  "  At 
first  you  find  a  great  number  of  men  and  women  lying  together 
on  the  grass ;  here  they  are  sleeping  and  snoring ;  some  with 
their  feces  towards  heaven,  others  with  their  faces  downwards 
and  covered  with  their  bonnets ;  there  you  will  find  a  knot  of 
young  fellows  and  girls  making  assignations  to  go  home  to- 
gether in  the  evening  or  to  meet  at  some  ale-house ;  in  another 
place  yon  see  a  pious  circle  sitting  on  an  ale  barrel,  many  of 
which  stand  on  carts  for  the  re&eshment  of  the  saints.  .  .  . 
When  you  get  a  little  nearer  the  speaker,  so  as  to  be  within 
reach  of  the  sound,  if  not  of  the  sense  of  his  words — for  that 
can  only  reach  a  small  circle,  even  when  the  preacher  is 
favoured  with  a  calm,  and  when  there  is  a  wind  stirring  hardly 
a  sentence  can  be  heard  distinctly  at  a  considerable  distance — 
iu  the  second  circle  you  will  find  some  weeping  and  others 
laughing;  some  pressing  nearer  the  tent  or  tub  in  which 
the  parson  is  sweating,  bawling,  jumping,  and  beating  the  desk. 
Others  faintii^  with  the  stifling  heat  or  wrestling  to  extricate 
themselves  from  the  crowd ;  one  seems  very  devout  and  serious, 
the  next  moment  is  scolding  or  cursing  his  neighbour  for 
squeezing  or  treading  on  him ;  in  one  instant  after  his  oounte- 

■  LtOetfrvm  a  BUuHctmUk  to  th»  MinMen  and  Elder*  tfOi*  CKurA  nf  BcU- 
land,  m  vjhieh  the  Maniur  <tf  TviiliiA  Worikip  in  that  dviHrA  it  eo»Hdtred,  iU 
IneoKvenitnea  and  D^tetM  poialtd  out,  omd  Mttkoi*  nf  ranoving  U«m  Awuitly 
propoud.     London,  17GS. 
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nance  is  composu^  to  Berions  gloom,  and  he  is  groaning,  sighing, 
and  weeping  foi  hia  sins ;  in  a  word,  there  is  each  an  abenrd 
mixture  of  the  seriooB  and  the  comic,  tiiat  were  we  convened 
for  onj  other  pnrpose  than  that  of  worshippii^  the  God  and 
governor  of  natnre  the  scene  wonld  exceed  any  power  of  &ce." 
But  in  those  days  manners  were  rude,  vul^irity  did  not  jar 
on  any  uoseneitive  minds,  and  what  a  more  refined  age 
would  have  felt  indelicate,  coarse,  and  religiously  repulsive 
was  then  considered  a  natural  means  of  expressing  devotion 
and  worship. 

These  rude  festivals,  with  their  vast  concourses,  their 
copiona  preachings,  continued  beyond  the  century  in  several 
districta  There  were  many  causes  which,  however,  lessened 
their  attractions.  Dissent  came  and  broke  up  the  people  into 
rival  conununitiee ;  differences  of  theological  views  arose,  and 
those  who  were  evangelical  or  "  high  flying,"  and  those  who 
were  "  legal "  preachers  or  "  moderates,"  would  have  no  deal- 
ings with  each  other.  The  moderates  discour^d  all  en- 
thusiasm as  being  fanatical,  and  the  communion  services 
held  under  their  cold  cbai^  drew  no  multitudes  from  their 
homes.'  Further,  the  pn^ress  of  agricnlture  interfered  with 
the  beloved  open-air  gatherings,  for  as  the  land  became  en- 
closed by  hedges,  as  waste  soil  became  tilled  and  covered  with 
crops,  there  were  fewer  pleasant  patches  of  comfortable  ground 
beside  the  kirkyard,  where  thousands  could  roam  or  sit  at  a 
season  when  grain  was  getting  ripe  for  harvest  It  may  be 
sordid  to  hint  at  the  vast  money  and  time  wasted  by  the 
people  on  these  gospel  solemnities — the  loss  of  earnings  to 
peasants  who  were  poor,  the  interruption  to  agriculture  when 
it  needed  most  tending — involving  the  cost  to  an  impoverished 
country,  it  was  reckoned,  doubtless  too  largely,  of  £230,000 
every  year.* 

In  fact,  these  pious  saturnalia  had  outlived  their  purpose. 
The  ancient  hereditary  piety  and  spiritual  sentiment  faded, 

'  "Hinliten  ria  with  oach  othet  Id  pDpnltrit;,  mud  by  who  oui  oonvsne 
tho  krgott  mob ;  sonie  eldon  aro  80  fond  of  thou  religioiu  fuiCM  th&t  the; 
threaten  to  abandoii  tlieir  ohnnihiw  if  the  practice  of  preaohiug  out  of  doon 
ahoatd  ba  di«oontinnod  " ;  "  other  olorgy  want  courage  to  oppooe  the  popular 
trriatj."—tMler  0/ Slaektmtth,  tie. 

*  IMd.  we  aitU,  i.  ISl. 
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and  left  the  coarse  qualities  of  the  peasaotiy  without  eon- 
troL  Scenes  of  drioking  and  roystering  and  rustio  love- 
maldtig  di^raced  these  "gospel  solemnitieB." ^  The  Holy 
Faii8 — of  which  Bnms's  verees  are  no  exaggeration — passed 
away  not  too  soon ;  and  when  the  open-air  seirices  with  their 
vulgar  accompaniment  were  abandoned,  the  quiet  Fast  days 
uid  devout  sacraments  in  the  country  churches  expressed  a 
simpler,  sedater,  and  more  wholesome  frame  of  piety. 

vni 

The  Sunday  acquired  in  Scotland  a  sanctity  which  iax  ex- 
ceeded that  of  the  Sabbath  of  the  Jews  in  their  most  Phari- 
saical days — equalling  in  ansterity  the  FuriUinism  f£  New 
England,  and  surpaseing  the  Puritanism  of  England,  &om 
which  much  of  the  Scottish  superstitiouB  veneration  fot  the 
day  waa  unhappily  derived.  It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to 
believe  that  a  "  Scottish  Sahbath  "  ia  a  distinctive  peculiarity 
of  Piesbyterianism,  for  it  was  upheld  as  rigorously,  and 
breaches  of  it  were  punished  as  vigorously,  in  the  reign  of  Epis- 
copacy. The  day  was  fenced  about  by  solemn  preparations. 
Sedateneas  and  gravity  were  required  specially  on  the  Saturday 
night,  by  which  time  the  fire  was  "  set "  for  the  monow,  the 
provisions  prepared,  the  goodman's  &ce  was  snipped  with 
scissors,  or  shaved  of  a  week's  growth  of  hair.  In  the  conntry 
towns  and  villages  at  six  o'clock  on  Sabbath  morning  the 
church  bell  rang  to  waken  the  people  for  their  solemn  duties.* 
After  fomily  worship  in  early  morning  the  household  pro- 
ceeded to  church,  and,  as  services  b^^  at  9  or  10  o'clock, 

^  "What  miut  the  oonnqnanoca  be  when  a  whole  ooiuitr7«i<le  ia  thrown 
loose,  and  young  lads  and  girls  ge  home  together  by  night  in  tha  gayert  «aason 
of  the  year.  When  I  wm  an  sppreDtloe  I  waa  a  great  A^nenter  of  tboee 
oooauoDB,  and  know  tham  bo  wall  that  I  would  not  ahooae  a  wifs  that  had  fre- 
quented them,  or  traat  a  daughter  too  much  amonget  thsse  Tambling  aainta." — 
Ibid.  p.  16  i  Stat.  AeH.  Siiol.,  aiaaCoid,  viL  14  ;  Bamaay'a  SMkmd  amd 
Secttmen,  U.  27 ;  Bosselt  of  Yarrow's  Seminitemctt. 

*  I  aniTed  at  Kirkendbright  OD  Saturday  night  at  a  good  inn,  bnt  Tootn& 
where  I  lay  had  not  been  eleaoed  for  a  hnndied  years.  Next  day  the  landlord 
told  me  ttwt  they  uovai  dreaa  a  dinner  on  fianday,  and  so  that  I  mnet  either 
take  up  with  bread  and  bntter  or  a  liesh  egg,  or  Cut  till  afUr  the  evening 
serrioe,  when  they  never  foil  to  have  a  hot  Dapper— Ji>ur)t«t'  t^^f^'  Seelland, 
p.  i ;  n>ur  in  Ot.  Britain,  iv.  224. 
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oonntiy  folk  required  to  start  earl;,  as  there  lay  before 
them  loi^;  milea  of  walking  over  bog  and  moor.'  Between 
the  servicea — each  of  which  lasted  two  or  two  and  a  half 
horns — those  who  were  near  home  returned  for  a  spare  refresh- 
ment, for  which  nothing  was  cooked  that  day;  others  went 
to  the  ale-house,  which  was  open  on  Sabbath  to  worshippers ; 
while  others  remained  in  the  kirkyard  or  in  the  kirk,  listening 
to  the  two  boys  from  the  Burgh  School  who,  for  their  edification, 
repeated  questions  and  answers  &om  the  Catechism.  Only  in 
the  eveaing  was  there  a  hot  meal  in  any  home,  and  that  supper 
was  a  welcome,  longed-for  boon  to  all,  whether  it  consisted  of 
kail-broth  or  broee  in  the  cottages,  or  richer  fare  in  manBions, 
To  attend  church  was  no  question  of  choice :  it  was  a  matter 
of  compulsion.  During  services  elders  went  out  to  "  perlus- 
trate "  the  streets,  to  enter  change-houses,  to  look  into  windows 
and  doors  of  private  dwellings,  and  to  bring  deserters  to  kirk, 
or  report  them  to  the  Eirk-Sesmon.  When  evening  came, 
a^in  the  vigilant  patrol  of  elders  set  forth  to  force  to  their 
homes  all  who  were  found  "  v^uii^,"  strolling,  or  loitering  in 
the  fields  or  roads.  When  a  minister  had  one  of  his  brethren 
preaching  for  him  he  would  take  the  opportunity  of  accom- 
panyii^  his  elders  and  hunt  with  them.  For  example,  in 
1720  tjie  nunister  of  Forfar'  has  much  to  show  when  he 
opens  his  bag.  In  one  house  he  bad  found  two  persona 
drinking  ale ;  in  another  he  had  found  a  man  sitting  with  hia 
coat  off;  in  yet  another  he  detected  a  parishioner  eating  his 
dinner.  This  last  offender,  when  detected  by  eight  awfiil  eyes 
peering  at  him  throngh  the  window,  proved  contumacious 
when  Bommoned  by  the  Session,  and  even  defied  the  provost 
and  magistrates  when  ordered  to  "  give  satisfaction "  for 
taking   his   sorreptitious  meal      Town   Councils  were   ever 

'  "  Thay  all  pnj  In  thrir  bmllies  befora  thej  go  to  ohunili  utd  between 
•ermoiui.  After  termoiu  erery  one  ntont  to  hit  own  house  and  reada  •  book 
of  de-TOtlon  till  aapper  (wluob  ia  gsnenlly  vei7  good  on  Sundaya)  till  they 
go  to  bed." — Joitmtji  tkrtmgh  Scotland,  27.  An  EngUah  tnveller  desoribea  the 
wajs  at  Orawford  in  1701 :  "The  Mrnca  begins  at  B  In  the  morning  and  ood- 
tinuea  till  noon.  Then  the  minliter  goes  to  the  minch-honae  (ale-hoasa),  and 
BB  nuny  aa  think  fit  refresh  themselTei  ;  and  the  rest  stay  in  the  ehnrehyard 
for  half  an  hour,  and  the  aerrfoe  ia  again  begnn  and  oontinnea  till  4  er  6." — 
HortK  qfBngtand  amS  Seoltaiui  in  1704,  Bdin.  ISIS  (privately  pint«d). 

■  Vaepheraon's  StroAnort,  p.  2S0. 
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ready  to  essifit  elders  and  deacons  in  their  operations  against 
Sabbath  desecratots,  and  aometimee  themselves  appointed 
"  seizers  "  or  "  compurgators  "  to  bring  in  delinquents  who  pro- 
faned the  day  by  stroUing  or  idling.^  They  might  he  ridionled 
behind  their  backs  for  their  ianatio  zeaL  It  might  be  with 
glee  told  how  a  "  seizer  "  in  Edinburgh  ouried  off  to  the  City 
Guard  the  c^  containing  a  blackbird,  inadvertently  left  oat 
by  a  cobbler  on  the  Saturday  night,  which  had  struck  up  on 
the  Sabbath  its  accustomed  tune  of  "  The  Kii^  shall  enjoy 
Ilia  ain  again,"  thereby  guilty  of  both  impiety  and  ta«ason. 
But  they  were  dreaded  all  the  same — these  protectors  of 
the  Sabbath.  There  was  not  a  place  where  one  was  free 
from  their  inquitdtorial  intruaiott.*  They  might  enter  any 
house,  and  even  pry  into  the  rooms.  In  towns  where  the 
patrol  of  elders  or  deacons,  beadle  and  officers,  paced  in  solemnity 
the  deserted  causeway,  eagerly  eyeing  every  door  and  window 
craning  their  necks  up  every  close  and  lane,  the  people 
slunk  into  the  obscuri^  of  shadows  and  kept  hushed  silence. 
So  still,  so  empty  were  the  streets  on  a  Sunday  n^ht  that  no 
lamps  were  lighted,'  for  no  passengers  passed  by,  or  if  th^ 
did  they  had  no  right  to  walk. 

Civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities  went  hand  in  hand  in 
disciplinary  measurea  Acts  of  Parliament,  resolutions  of 
Town  Councils,  and  decisionH  of  Sheriffs  supported  the  Church. 
Municipal  laws  in  Edinbuigh  forbade  barbers  to  shave  Hie 
heads  of  gentlemen,*  or  cany  their  periwigs   to  them,  on 

*  HUt.  <if  MhUmrgb,  hy  H.  Arnot,  p.  1>3 ;  Ntw  3tal.  Aeet.  Bent.,  Glasgow ; 
Allan  RtUDMj's  Foenu.  The  kirk  ti«Marei  who  looked  aftet  the  Sesdon  mone; 
wubaUered  to  levy  blaokniail  on  the  people,  making  his  spiei  or  Ua  "man" 
threaten  to  report  persoiw  that  tbey  might  bribe  1''"'  to  be  ailent,  to  that 
"  people  lie  at  the  meioy  of  villains  who  vonld  forswear  thamaelTea  for  alx. 
pence,"— Bnrt'a  Mien  from  tht  North,  L  IBS. 

■  The  people  of  FaUdik  were  warned  that  "  the  elden  wilt  visit  hmlUes  on 
Sunday  as  they  think  Gt,  and  in  oaice  tbey  are  refueed  aooess,  the  olvil  ma^s- 
trate's  oonaoirenoe  will  be  given  to  make  patent  doors."  The  people  supported 
the  Session,  and,  peering  through  the  "dale  walls'*  or  wooden  partitions 
between  the  nelghbonl's  houses,  ' '  delaitit "  what  misdoings  they  saw — FMIeMl 
Ratonit,  li.  pp.  29.  68. 

■  Gibson's  Hi^.  o/Okugovi,  p.  IIG. 

'  The  Town  Counoil  of  Edinbnrgb  in  171G  ordained  "  visitors  or  privy  oen- 
Hurers  for  taking  notice  of  those  who  vagae  or  stroll  in  the  streets  on  Sabbath 
(lays  as  formerly  appointed."    The  Town  Council  discharged  all  persons  tnm 
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Sabbath,  under  penalty ;  also  the  loitering  in  the  streets 
under  fine  of  half  a  rix  dollar  toUes  ^uotisa ;  and  even  the 
idle  gazing  out  of  windows  on  the  Lord's  "Day  entailed  a  iina 

Each  district  bad  its  besetting  sin :  in  rural  districts  the 
feeding  of  oatUe,  or  tbreshing  of  com ;  in  fishii^  Tillages  the 
gathering  of  dnlae  on  the  shore,  the  spreading  of  nets,  or 
setting  out  to  eea  before  12  o'clock  on  the  Sunday  night 
On  the  sea-coast  it  was  the  ronning  ot  goods  or  carrying 
bladders  of  whisky,  or  lending  carts  for  smuggled  goods  on  the 
Fast  Day.  In  such  places  the  honest  efforts  of  ofiEce-bearers 
were  not  without  danger,  for  sometimes  tbey  were  assailed  by 
infuriated  men  and  women  who  were  baulked  of  their  prey.' 

To  carry  a  pail  of  water  to  the  house,  to  fodder  horses  or 
clean  their  stalls,  to  cut  kail  in  the  yard,  to  grind  snofT — all 
such  offences  were  punished  without  hesitation.  Nor  was 
the  minister  himself  free  from  risk  of  giving  scandal,  and  he 
needed  to  walk  circumspectly  leet  the  Presbytery  should 
suspend  him  for  having  a  shoulder  of  mutton  roasted,  or  foi 
decking  bis  peruke  on  the  Lord's  Day.' 

csnyliig  from  hoiue  to  hoDBe  ftny  kind  of  olMth,  periwig,  01  ihosa,  or  other 
apparel  at  any  time  of  the  Lord's  D&j  nndBT  li&lf  s  riz  dollar  to  be  paid  bj  tlie 
nuBter,  and  dieohargea  all  barbers  and  othen  to  trim  or  shaTO  any  penon  in  hli 
•hop,  own  hoiue,  or  elsewhere ;  and  duohargsa  any  perBon  to  stand  idly  iu  the 
atreeta,  or  walk  in  Selds  under  penalty  ftforeiaid  "— ra«  Ziiiiff'*  Kou*  iVoeloma- 
ttont,  1727,  p.  27.  Kirk-Session  or  Edlnbargh,  1709,  "  taking  into  ooniidera. 
tion  that  the  Lord's  Day  ia  profaned  by  people  standing  in  the  etreets,  ragning 
in  the  fields  and  gardens,  aa  alao  by  idly  gaiing  ont  at  windows,  and  children 
and  apprentioes  playing  In  the  street  warn  parents,  and  threaten  to  refen  to  the 
eiTiJ]  magistrates  tcr  punishment,  also  order  aaob  Sesaion  to  take  its  torn  in 
watching  the  atreeta  on  Sabbath,  aa  haa  b«en  tbe  laudable  onatom  of  this  city, 
and  to  visit  each  aaapeoted  bouse  in  each  parish  by  elders  and  deaoona  with 
beadla  and  offloera,  and  after  aermon,  when  the  day  is  long,  to  pass  through  the 
•brMta  and  njateto  auob  aa  tranagreB*,  and  inform  on  sneh  aa  do  not  refrain." 
—Ibid.  p.  76. 

*  Ingeniona  expediants  were  adopted  to  erada  the  eooIaelaBlioBl  power*,  bnt 
genorally  onsnooeaatoUy.  "  Blood  letting  "  was  the  panacea  for  all  bodily  Ilia 
In  pait  daya ;  bnt  olden  disoovered  that  persona  pretauding  to  be  ill  were 
addicted  to  resorting  to  an  expert  in  the  lancet,  nominally  to  "let  blood," 
really  to  drink  ale  and  eaospe  ordinanoea.  "J,  W.  oompaarad  before  the  Session, 
and  oonfeaaed  he  did  let  blood  to  persons  pretending  neaesiity." — ^ilHrk 
Baeardt,  IL  71. 

*  Bnrt'a  Lttttrt,  1.  171.  The  minister  of  New  Haohar  wo*  libelled  before 
his  Ptealq'tery  in  1786  for  powdering  his  wig  on  the  Sabbath.— P.  0,  IHaer't 
ThomMRtid. 
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CoBduct  indoors  was  not  leas  under  restraint  than  be- 
haTionr  outside.  It  was  commanded  that  children  and 
serrants  should  he  assemhled  in  the  evening  to  be  catechised 
on  the  doctrines  of  the  Confeeaion  of  Faith,  to  be  examined  as 
to  what  had  been  said  in  the  lecture  end  sermons  of  the  day, 
made  to  repeat  answers  from  the  Catechism,  to  siog  psahns 
and  listen  to  private  expounding  of  Scripture,  and  snch  persons 
as  could  read  were  required  to  devote  themselves  to  perusing 
devout  books.' 

It  is  as  guide  to  properly  disposed  persona  that  the  all- 
popular  Mr.  'Wtllison,  minister  of  tiie  gospel  at  Dundee,* 
recommended  sodi  works  for  Sahhath  reading  aa  DooUttle's 
Caii  to  Delaying  Svntiwn,  Baxter's  Godl  to  the  Unconoerted, 
Allein's  Alarm,  Fearse'a  Preparation  for  Death,  Guthrie's  Triai 
of  a  Samng  Interest  in  Christ,  Beard's  Theatre  of  Oo^s  Jvdg- 
mmUt}  These  and  others  of  a  similar  depressing  type  ate 
recommended  aa  the  "  most  soul-searching  and  hearC-wamung 
pieces  to  be  found  in  any  human  writing."  Accordii^  to  this 
eminent  teadier,  who  expresses  the  views  of  his  class,  "  all 
worldly  thoughts  as  well  aa  works  are  to  be  dismissed " ;  to 
hear  people  talking  in  the  Mrkyard  about  the  ctnrns  and 
markets  was  moat  aad,  for  "  the  devil  is  sowing  hia  tares  in 
the  ohurdiyard  " ;  even  asking,  listening  to,  or  telling  news  on 
that  holy  day  is  sinful  Mr.  John  Willison  is  vexed  that 
people  will  not  recc^nise  that  such  restraint  from  carnal 
things  and  auch  employment  in  spiritual  exercises  make 
the  Sabbath  a  delight  "Qod,"  he  urges,  "hath  appointed 
gradously  a  variety  of  exercises  on  the  Sabbath  day,  that 
when  we  are  weary  of  one,  another  may  be  our  recreation. 

>  QatMon:  What  \m  raqnind  particnluly  of  magtera  on  tba  Lord's  Dajt 
Ait*u)tr:  Thvj  sm  to  ostechise  and  inatmot  tiieir  obildreu  and  their  aervaoU, 
read,  pray,  amg  psalms  with  tham ;  oauae  them  repeat  what  they  merit  of 
pnbliok  exeraiaaa,  entertain  them  with  edifying  diBOOttraea,  and  oblige  them  to 
a  doe  obligatioii  of  the  Sabbath  both  in  pnbliok  aod  private  datiea  requited  on 
that  day.— .SAort  Prattieai  OaUthitm,  by  W.  Oraufuid,  p.  1G3. 

■  TT*aH*i  «M  Om  Sandifieation  ^  Oit  LonC$  Day,  by  Bev.  John  WiUIaon, 
17«. 

■  One  story  inQM  "sonl-Bsanhiiig"  ITuair*  qf  Chd't  Jvdffmmti,  tells  of  a 
nobleman  who  naad  to  go  hunting  on  the  Lord'*  Day  during  time  of  sermon,  and 
as  a  "Judgment  hia  wife  gave  birth  to  a  child  who  had  a  head  like  a  dog  and 
howled  likeahonnd."    The  authoT  had  been  Oliver  Cromwell's  tntor  and  paator. 
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Are  you  wear;  of  hearing  ?  then  recreate  yoniself  with  piayer. 
If  of  that,  recreate  yourself  with  singing  Qod'a  prftisee.  If  of 
that,  recreate  yooraelf  with  meditating.  If  yoa  weaty  of  that, 
recreate  yooiself  with  ChristiaD  conference,  repeating  sermons, 
instmcting  yonr  families.  ...  If  yon  weary  of  public  duties, 
then  go  to  private ;  if  of  these,  go  to  secret  duties."  Amidat 
this  Tortex  of  holy  pleaaoree,  strange  to  say,  some  people  were 
not  happy.  Yet  "  is  there  not,"  asks  the  divine  triumphantly, 
"a  delightful  variety  of  pleasant  and  spiritual  employment 
without  needing  the  help  of  any  sensual  divrasioD  to  put  off 
the  time  of  this  blessed  day  ? "  and  be  ends  with  the 
conclusive  question :  "  Bow  think  yon  to  spend  a  whole 
eternity  in  spiritual  exercises  when  you  weaiy  so  much  of  one 
day  7 "  But  further  than  all  this,  there  is  not  an  action 
during  that  day — not  a  moment,  from  the  instant  the  Christian 
awakes  in  the  morning  as  the  birds  b^^  to  chirp — when  bis 
soul  may  not  find  occasion  for  fruitful  meditation.  As  yon 
put  on  your  clothes  think  of  the  sool's  nakedness,  and  need  of 
the  robes  of  imputed  r^bteousness,  and  reflect  that  it  is  God's 
wool  and  flax  70a  wear.  As  yoa  cconb  your  head  think  of 
your  sins,  which  are  more  than  the  hairs  thereon.  When  yon 
sit  at  snpper,  think  of  the  joy  of  sapping  with  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacobs  In  short,  there  is  not  a  minute  when  the 
believer  may  not  meditate,  pray,  and  break  into  boly  ejacula- 
tion till  the  day  ends.  Then,  as  you  see  yoareelf  stripped  of 
clothing,  think  "  Naked  came  I  into  the  world,  and  naked  shall 
I  return,"  and  let  your  lying  down  in  bed  and  covering  your- 
self with  blankets  put  yoa  in  mind  of  your  lying  in  ^e  cold 
grave  and  being  covered  with  earth.  With  such  cheerful 
ocoapationB  and  genial  reflections  the  Ohristisji  may  pass  to 
peaceful  slumbers  and  holy  dreams — or  nightmares.  Such 
were  the  coonsels  given  by  a  typical  evangelical  minister  in 
a  book  which  had  a  chosen  place  in  thousands  of  households,' 
beside  his  predons  manaal  The  Affivied  Man't  Companion. 

*  Snoh  ue  the  holy  perfoniuuiOM  of  eminent  OhrlsttMU  of  the  period.  See 
IMary  iff  Otorg*  Btovbh,  mvoh&Dt,  171S-17ES,  priv&teljt  printed.  "Sabbath 
D»y,  Nor.  8. — Rose  a  little  after  7  in  th«  morning ;  fair,  wind  eagt,  then 
'pnjtA  and  then  joined  in  family  wonhip,  and  then  read  the  Sod  chap,  of  Job. 
When  I  aniae  I  fonnd  m;  heart  Tsry  mnch  oat  of  older  for  the  dutiee  of  tha 
Sabbath.  ...  I  went  to  Ood  by  prayer,  and  under  great  oonftuion  made 
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This  was  the  ideal ;  but  what  waa  the  sad  reality  ?  Some 
years  before  the  Presbytery  of  Edmbni^h  were  eadly  com- 
pelled to  denoiUiGe  "  the  great  nmnber  who  took  an  uDaccouiit- 
able  liberty  in  despising  and  pro&ning  the  Lord'a  Day  idly 
and  wickedly,  by  standing  in  companies  in  streets  misspendii^ 
the  time  in  idle  discourse,  and  in  useless  commumcations 
wholly  alien  to  the  true  design  of  the  day ; "  as  well  as  those 
"  who  immediately  before  public  worship  and  then  after  it  ia 
over  take  recreations  in  walking  in  the  fields,  links,  meadows, 
and  other  places,  and  by  entering  taverns,  ale-houses,  and 
milk-houses,  drink,  tiple,  or  otherwise  spend  any  part  thereof, 
or  by  giving  or  receiving  social  visits,  or  by  idly  gazing  oat 
of  windows  beholding  vanities  abroad — an  indication  not  only 
of  levity,  but  a  profane  n^lect  of  the  fittest  time  to  salvation 
work." '  The  Presbytery  therefore  charged  "  all  who  are  guilty 
of  the  aforementioned  instances,  as  they  would  not  bring  down 
the  wrath  of  God  upon  themselves  and  the  land,  that  they 
seriously  reform,"  and  warned  those  guil^  of  their  liability  to 
the  censures  of  the  Church.  They  "  obtest  all  whomsoever  in  the 
bowels  of  Christ  as  they  would  find  mercy  through  Him  that 
they  keep  the  Sabbath  holy."  Such  was  the  teaching  of  the 
Chun^,  and  such  were  the  practices  of  the  r^ardleas.* 

School  children  were  under  a  supervisioD  as  rigorous  on 
Sunday  as  on  any  week  day.     In  the  morning  the   boys   at 

known  mj  oondnet  to  Him.  .  .  .  Went  to  North  Wait  Choroh  uxl  heud  Hr. 
M'l^tiria  leotore  tnd  pr«Mh.  Ia  the  {nt«rra1  of  pabliok  wonhip  I  refloated 
on  what  I  had  bean  hearing,  and  wrote  dowo  soma  heads  of  the  sermoii.  Went 
to  church  in  the  afternoon ;  heard  aennon  on  same  text  as  forenoon  ;  retnraed 
and  thought  OTer  the  Bermon  till  B  o'olock  at  night ;  then  joined  in  funll; 
worship ;  then  Bnpped  and  retired,  and  thought  again  over  tba  sermon,  and 
wrote  down  heads  of  it  Then  I  called  on  the  Lord  b;  prayer,  and  rose  and 
went  and  joined  in  family  worship  again.  Then  I  retired  again,  and  read  the 
2nd  chap,  of  Komana  over  several  times.  I  ooncladed  the  Sabbath  with  humble 
confession  of  sin,  thankfiilnesB  to  Qod  for  actions  of  the  Sabbath.  ,  .  .  Then  I 
committed  my  soul  and  sU  my  concerns  to  Qod,  and  went  to  bed  at  12  o'clock 
at  night,  "—Pp.  8, 10. 

'  kruot'eBul.  o/ EcUiibwgK 

*  In  IflM  Estrine  M'HuIlar  charged  with  grinding  snulT  on  Sabbath.  She 
flatly  denicdit ;  there  being  no  witnesses  to  prore  it,  she  was  dismissed  for  this ; 
bnt  in  respect  she  waa  a  stranger  from  Lorn,  she  was  desired  to  produec  a 
teatimonial.  She  told  she  had  none ;  therefore  she  waa  eojoyned  to  get  one  ere 
Candlemas,  otherwise  to  leave  the  parish.— Hew ison's  Old  Butt,  IL  27t. 
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grammar  Bchools  met  there  for  prayer  and  praise ;  and  wete  then 
marshalled  to  kirk,  where  they  sat  in  "  loft "  or  gallery  under 
the  eye  and  sometimea  the  pole  of  the  master.  After  the 
second  service  they  wen  marched  back  to  school ;  examined 
closely  on  the  minister's  discourses ;  and  after  further  prayer 
they  were  allowed  to  return  home,  where  more  troubles  and 
instructioQS  awaited  them.  For  even  throughout  the  remainder 
of  the  day  the  master  was  required  to  watch  lest  his  pupils 
should  go  out  of  doors  or  stroll  in  woods  or  lanes.  In  this 
way  the  Lord's  Day  came  to  its  slow  and  longed-for  conclusion. 


IX 
Ecclesiafltical  authority  over  the  morals  of  the  community 
was  wielded  in  the  early  part  of  the  century  with  almost 
undisputed  sway.  The  lynx  eyes  of  elders  and  deacons, 
appointed  both  to  watch  and  to  pray,  were  alert  in  every 
comer.  Every  rumour,  every  suspicion  of  ill  -  doing  was 
reported  to  the  Kirk  -  Session,  and  evidrace  of  the  most 
inquisitive  kiud  was  taken  \  ^  and  if  the  inquiry  was  too  delicate 
even  for  elders,  matrons  were  appointed  to  examine  and  give 
their  testimony.  Immorality  was  rife  in  spite  of  the  terror  of 
the  Church,  and  culprits  had  to  pay  their  fines  graduated 
according  to  the  heinousnees  and  frequency  of  the  offence, 
the  lowest  being  £4  Scots,  and  when  too  poor  to  pay,  to 
leave  a  plaid  or  spoons  as  pledge.  Offenders  stood  "  at  the 
pillory  " — a  raised  platform  or  a  stool  in  front  of  the  pulpit, 
clad  in  a  cloak  of  sackcloth,  which  they  might  be  obliged  to 
buy  or  make  for  themselves — and  there  to  be  admonished  by 
the  minister  until  he  was  satisfied  of  their  penitence.  For 
gravest  scandal  persons  were  required  to  appear  for  ten,  fifteen, 
and,  in  some  cases,  for  even  twenty-six  Sundays  in  succession, 
when  they  went  through  the  terrible  ordeal  of  fiunng  the 
congr^Uon,  and  receiving  rebukes  from  the  minister  for  half 

'  It  ia  cDiioiiB  to  obaerre  that  ui;  penon  who  begged  vaa  disqiulifled  u  ■ 
witnen.  In  Janj.  6,  171G,  In  a  04Be  oii«  witnen  U  objected  to  beoanM  she  li 
%  known  beggar ;  that  ihe  begi  for  her  fsthsr,  hu  wked  charity  from  Kirkbride 
Seuion  for  burying  her  daughter,  and  at  aerend  other  timet,  and  therefore 
"wae  not  worth  the  King's  unlaw."  The  Preabyteiy  dismlseed  hn,  "ihetiot 
bainit  a  habile  witne8e."-~ifinut«i  0}  Peitpont  PrahyUry. 
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a  year.  The  worst  ofTenceB  were  dealt  with  more  severely 
still ;  the  guilty  parties  being  required  by  the  Presbytery  to 
appear  in  the  various  churches  in  their  boonds  in  turn,  and  to 
make  what  was  called  the  "  circular  satisfactioo."  ^  In  bygone 
times — even  under  Episcopacy — they  had  been  coodeiimed 
for  heinous  ofifenoes  through  half  a  year  to  stand  in  sackcloth 
at  the  kirk  door,  as  the  coi^r^ation  were  assembling,  and 
thereafter  during  service  to  take  their  station  on  the  stool' 
The  old  penalty  of  standing  bare-legged  in  a  tub  of  water 
was  disused  in  the  e^bteenth  century,  though  not  the  punish- 
meat  of  standing  at  the  church  door.  Occasionally  it  happened 
that  as  many  as  eight  or  ten  offenders  were  standing  on 
the  pillory  at  once,  each  undei^ing  his  or  her  period  of 
making  "  satisfaction " ;  and  even  on  the  communion  day 
this  scandalous  ordeal  against  scandal  was  undergon&  So 
seldom  was  "  foutor's  loft "  or  defaulter's  piUoiy  vacant,  that 
some  Kirk-Session  records  specially  chronicle:  "No  case  of 
discipline  to  day."  Highly  significant  is  the  reason  given  in  the 
old  Session  books  of  Ettriok,  for  voting  money  to  buy  a  "  new 
sacoo"  (gown)  for  penitents:  "Yarrow  having  borrowed  the  gown, 
and  used  it  to  raggs." '  It  was  a  source  of  immense  interest 
and  pleasure  for  the  congregation  to  watch  the  appearance  and 
behaviour  of  their  neighbours  in  disgrace.  Smiles,  smirks,  and 
whispers  passed  from  one  to  another,  as  well-known  faces 
appeared  in  t^e  place  of  ignominy.     Young  Jacobite   lairds 

>  QU  OhmrA  OhitviMU  by  Wsdd«U,  p.  151 ;  Eilleuri  Kirk-Seesion,  in  16M, 
"  finds  the  old  DM  and  wont  of  patuh  uuount  (i.«.,  in  BpUcopal  dajg)  to  be 
paid  by  pcTBOiiB  gDiltj  of  fbmioatioD,  for  the  first  time  to  pay  10  meiks,  vii. 
the  man  4  panndii,  and  the  woman  4  ponndia,  this  amount  therefore  the  Bameyne 
to  be  paid  by  deliitqnenta  in  hJI  ^me  ooming." — Smith's  StfraOiandnA,  p.  SO. 
In  Ban&hire  £4  Soots  for  first  oO'eaoe,  £8  for  aeco&d,  uid  £20  or  £40  for 
adultery.  From  1701-1714  the  fines  prodooe  to  poor-boi,  £999  Scots.— 
Cramond's  Jllegitimaey  in  Bca^ffthirt.  Mill  of  Dnnroeeness  exsats  twedty-six 
days  on  pillory  as  penance  in  1777. 

*  In  CoUntoD  in  1680,  Soiion  Bteordi.  lu  Bpiaoopal  dsye:  usually  "for 
adultery  they  make  the  profession  of  re|)eutanoe  for  half  a  year  every  Lord's 
day,  and  for  six  Lord's  daiea  they  stand  in  sackcloth  at  the  chunh  door  half 
an  honr  before  morning  prayer." — PnMnt  Statt  of  Sect,,  by  A.  H.,  1682,  p. 
186. 

*  ISS7,  Craig- Brown's  Hi*.  (^  adHrkAin.  In  Banff,  abont  17(4,  four 
offonden  ware  nraally  standing  togrtbsr  «W>h  Sunday  on  piUoij.— ii  77,  Jmuiit 
^Bait^t  New  Spalding  Sodety. 
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cfune  to  the  kirk  to  enjoy  the  entertainment,  which  rendered 
the  service  leas  dreary  and  the  Sabbath  a  delight.  On  these 
ocoasiona  the  comparatively  innocent  suffered  moat  and  the 
ahameless  suffered  little.  Frequent  cases  occurred  where, 
rather  than  face  the  trial,  delinquents  fled  the  country,'  some 
committed  suicide,  and  many  girls  in  their  terror  destroyed  Aeir 
offspring  in  the  hope  of  concealing  their  fault.'  Child  murder, 
in  fact,  became  a  crime  of  terrible  frequency.  Scots  Parliament 
had  passed  laws  of  great  rigour  to  suppress  so  prevalent  a  form 
of  murder — laws  which  the  General  Assembly  at  times  ordered 
the  ministers  to  read  from  their  pulpits  throughout  the  country 
in  solemn  warning.  Yet  the  criminal  records  contain  very 
many  executions  of  poor  creatures — several  being  hanged  on 
occasions  in  batches  at  one  time — and  the  cause  of  their  crime 
was  too  frequently  the  dread  of  facing  the  di^race  and  terrible 
ordeals  of  the  Church.*  This  ia  the  charge  ogainat  these  cruel 
ecclesiastical  ordeals  confirmed  by  evidence  in  every  part 
of  the  country.  If  an  offence  could  not  be  proved,  and  the 
supposed  father  denied  paternity,  he  was  forced  to  take  the 
oath  of  purgation  before  the  congr^tion — in  some  places 
made  to  place  bis  hand  on  the  head  of  the  child — protesting 
"  before  the  great  Ood,  and  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  angela, 

■  Iq  1603  k  oobblar,  oidarad  "to  bay  uie  auk  gown"  to  atuid  in  «t  the 
kirk  dooi  to  Appoar  befbn  the  oongreg^tioii,  went  "r&viug  nud." — Ltivotiftaa^ 
a*  Bix^  iiftlu  Wat  Kirk,  £l*AftwryA,  by  O.  Lorimer. 

*  "  Four  womon,  condemned  to  death  for  child  marder  on  one  day,  deolared 
that  tha  dfead  of  the  pillory  was  the  oame  of  thoir  crime." — Arnot's  Hitt.  ((f 
Sdin.  1S3 ;  UaitUod's  Sid.  of  EMnbwrgh,  im,  p.  283 ;  Arnot't  ariminal 
TriaU,  p.  SGO.     Between  1700-4,  twenty-one  conviotions  in  Edin. 

*  Act  against  oonoealment  of  pregnancy,  1630.  So  late  oa  ITGl,  General 
Auembly  ordei«d  thb  Act  to  be  read  from  pnlpita  owing  to  prevalence  of  child 
murdeT.— Uoncn'a  Annatt  </  Atteti^iy,  ii.  210  ;  StoUitk  Journal,  I  9S9,  31S  ; 
Beid'B  Oamtnmicm  JpoKU,  p.  100;  Slack  KaUndar  0/  AbenUt%;  Cromek't 
JbrnoMU  tf  Kithadalt  and  Oalbneay  Song ;  Stewart's  SkitAt*  of  Highland!, 
1632,  ii  xziiv.  It  was  the  fear  that  they  should  "with  Kirk-ceoaure 
grapple." 

Wbilk  gut  Kmia  an  Ibolt  ImTbI  Ius 

And  meg  Ita  inUnt  Uinppls. 

Allu  Uunay's  Fttmt,  I.  WD,  IHT. 
"  The  idea  Uukt  this  appeannee  for  Maudal  oaiuee  child  murder,  and  that 
the  Soottiah  women  are  the  greateat  intanticidee  in  the  world,  has  Induced  the 
greateat  part  of  the  clergy  to  Uy  thia  part  of  Church  discipline  uida." — Tnvtll 
i^Srv.  Jtm»*  Sail,  U.  SM  J  Amot'a  Oriminal  THalt,  p.  811. 
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wishing  that  all  the  curses  of  the  law  and  the  woes  of  the 
gospel  should  fall  apoa  him,  that  be  may  never  tbrlTe  in  this 
world,  and  that  his  conscience  may  henceforth  never  give  him 
rest,  and  torment  him  aa  it  did  Cain,  and  that  he  may  never 
hope  for  mercy,  hnt  die  in  deeperatioD,  and  in  the  great  day 
be  cast  into  hell  if  the  oath  he  hath  awom  be  not  bne  from 
the  heart" '  Though  some,  greatly  dariog,  took  this  protesta- 
tion with  a  lie  on  their  lips,  the  dread  of  it  wrung  confession 
&om  many  whom  nothing  else  could  terrify  into  truth.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Session  doubted  the  testimony  of  the  woman 
r^arding  the  paternity  of  her  unborn  child,  the  Session  called 
in  the  services  of  women,  who  should  go  to  her  bouse,  and 
when  ohe  was  in  the  pongs  of  childbirth  question  her  as  under 
the  fear  of  death,  so  that  she  may  speak  the  truth  before  Ood.* 
CoQtunia<7  and  refusal  to  obey  the  orders  of  Presbytery 
to  stand  rebuke  incurred  the  dread  sentence  of  greater  ex- 
communication,— this  involved  the  mysterious  "  being  delivered 
over  to  Satan,"  banishment  £rom  the  church,  and  denial  of 
its  sacraments.  This  rendered  the  delinquent  an  outcast  &om 
sode^,  marked  him  with  the  brand  of  infamy,  and  Was  so 
potent  a  judgment  that  the  most  obdurate  often  gave  in  at 
last,  and  consented  to  give  whatever  "  satisiaction "  was 
demanded.  The  Church  had  far-reaching  powers,  for  if  a 
suspected  person  refused  to  compear  before  tiie  Presbytery  it 
called  in  the  authority  of  the  sheriff;  and  even  if  a  delin- 
quent refused  to  take  the  rebuke  except  &om  his  seat,  ecclesi- 
astical authorities  threatened  tiiat  they  would  apply  to  the 
magistrates  to  compel  him  to  stand  "  at  the  pillar."  * 

I  PateiKHi'i  fufory  </  AyrAirt,  \.  IM.  In  1743  t  "nuui  C4]led  to  ths 
pulpit  foot,  tnd  intarrogated,  took  God  to  witneea  that  he  wu  innooent.  Tha 
nuniatvi  raw!  the  aath,  and  bade  bim  put  bis  hand  on  the  obild'a  bead ;  where- 
npon  the  woman  in  the  most  hideous  and  lamentable  maimer  myed  out  In  the 
face  of  the  ooDgrsgation  not  to  take  the  oath  aa  he  waa  gniltj."— <framoQd'e 
■Farith  of  Ordiquill. 

*  When  doubtfii]  as  to  the  woman's  statement  to  the  patamit;  of  an  onboni 
child,  theSeauoDjbf  orderof  Preabyter;  of  Peupont  in  1701,  dlreat  that  "aha  be 
•trfotlj  qneftioned  in  her  pauga  b;  the  women  who  shall  be  preaent" — Morton 
Kirh-Sutum  Stardt,  Feb.  1701.  Ilie  "IsetMl  teat"  wae  iiaed  bj  Boaton  at 
Ettriok— diHwveriDg  if  any  anapeoted  penon  wac  mother  of  a  new-bom  clkild, 
by  examining  if  thtre  was  milk  in  the  breast*.— Cnig-Brown'a  BMtiAir*, 
i  2es,  271 ;  KiOtam  StconU,  Deo.  28.  171S. 

*  Morton  EiTk-Satwn  Steordt,  Jun.  28, 1704. 
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Sins  the  most  heinous,  and  offences  the  most  trivial,  were 
treated  with  equal  gravity.  In  all  cases  the  most  deliberate 
proceedings  were  taken ;  meeting  alter  meeting  was  conTeoed 
for  the  most  unimportant  transactions ;  parties  were  called,  wit- 
neeses  summoned,  put  upon  oath,  purged  of  malice,  and  warned 
to  give  their  testimony  with  "  ingenuity."  To  have  carried  a 
pair  of  shoBfl  on  a  Fast  Day,  to  have  whistled,  or  walked  on  the 
roads,  and  pulled  a  turnip  in  the  garden,  incurred  heavy  cen- 
sure, a  fine,  or  appearance  in  the  pillory.  Even  to  have  carried 
a  can  of  water  to  a  sick  person  was  treated  as  a  profanation  of 
the  Sabbath,  and  the  use  of  hasty  words  in  which  "  devil "  or 
"  Ood  "  was  wantonly  uttered,  was  matter  of  grave  inquiry  and 
sessional  discipline.  Until  the  man  who  had  carried  a  load  of 
meal  on  a  horse  on  the  Fast  Day,  or  had  been  guilty  of  rash 
swearing  or  scolding,  bad  given  satisfaction  therefor,  he  was 
not  allowed  "  to  hold  up "  bis  child  for  whom  he  desired 
baptism,  and  was  ordered  to  get  a  sponsor  to  do  so  instead.' 

A  great  part  of  the  time  and  aoziel^  was  devoted  to 
examining  charges  of  flyting,  "  horrid  swearing,"  cursing, 
brawling,  and  fighting  in  the  first  half  of  the  oentniy — yielding 
abundant  evidence  of  the  rudeness  of  manners  and  coarseness 
of  life  amongst  the  country  peopl&*  The  women  seem  to 
have  been  the  most  lli^rant  delinquents  in  uttering  what 
were  called  "terrible  imprecaMons."  Harmless  and  highly 
appropriate  enough  were  many  of  the  abusive  terms  they  applied; 
but  the  reason  why  swearing  and  cursing  were  regarded  so 
seriously  was  the  superstitious  belief  shared  in  by  elders, 
and  not  rejected  by  the  minister,  that  the  imprecation  of 
a  scold,  like  the  menace  of  a  witch,  might  be  carried  out  by 
agency  of  the  deviL  When  a  fisher's  wife  pictiu*e8quely 
prayed  that  her  neighbour  "  might  have  a  cold  armful  of  her 

'  ifarioTi  KiTh-Btuitm,  SteonU. 

'  In  EpiBCop«1  d&7i  ArohbUhop  L«ightoii  ipeaki  or  this  u  the  "  most  OTTing 
tin."  In  1SS7,  in  hi*  ebwgn,  he  orden  hu  clergy  to  mpprew  prohneneu, 
pwticnUrly  the  moit  oommon  and  orying  aini,  u  drinking,  ooning,  BWMring, 
bitter  apetking,  knd  rott«ii  filthy  speaking  u  nsnil  unoDgst  the  conmioD  sort 
la  their  homei  and  field  labonr  together,  partieaUrly  in  haiTeat." — Worla, 
US.  Id  1706,  Town  Coanoi)  of  Dombarton  hold  weekly  meeting*  for  pnniih' 
ment  of  onrsing,  iwearing,  Sabbath  breaking.  Molding,  eioessive  drink,  night 
walking,  eoaQdaliting  the  nelghbonr'i  good  name,  nnisemly  bearing,  eto. — 
Irring't  DwrnharioiuiMTi,  1620,  p.  (04  ;  0.  Smith'*  StraihrtwlTiek,  p.  BS. 
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hoBbaDd,"  thifi  was  punished,  not  becaose  it  was  nu^dotu,  but 
because  it  waa  murderous.  If  the  man  was  drowned  the  death 
was  attributed  to  the  termagant's  curse.  Sessions  fine  the 
utterer  of  such  heinous  epithets  as  a  "  witch-faced  carlin,"  or  a 
"  brazen-faced  quean  " ;  and  after  devoting  twelve  serious  meet- 
ings of  examination  on  a-  ease  where  a  woman  had  said,  "  Devil 
take  you,"  sentence  her  to  the  pillory.  While  the  "  terrible 
expression,"  which  a  woman  uttered — "  Beil  tak  the  eldtt  off 
you  and  make  a  winnock  [window]  in  bell  with  it"  —  is 
pimished  with  greater  excommunication ;  so  that  the  minister 
himself  curiously  delivered  the  woman  "  over  to  Satan,"  because 
she  had  consigned  her  neighbour  to  the  same  custody.  This 
shows  that  cursing  was  a  monopoly  claimed  by  the  Church.* 

The  Sessions  had  to  deal  with  cases  of  brawling,  even  in  the 
precincts  of  the  kirk — ^worshippers  disputing  and  lighting  with 
each  other  with  stools,  and  for  the  possession  of  them,  before 
fixed  seats  were  made ;  and  also  for  throvring  "  clods  "  on  the 
people.*  These  scenes  are  irequent  in  the  early  part  of  the 
century,  and  reveal  still  further  the  strikingly  rude  and  rough 
manners  of  the  common  people.  Drunkenness  is  an  offence 
which  appears  cnrioualy  seldom  in  the  older  records,  and 
came  before  the  Sessions  chiefly  as  conjoined  with  swearing 
and  fighting.  Doubtless  the  ale,  which  was  the  sole  drink  of 
the  peasantry,  was  not  so  potent  as  the  whisky  that  came  into 
v(^e  after  1760  ;  though  change-houses  for  the  sale  of  "  two- 
penny "  abounded  even  in  the  smallest  village.     But  probably 

I  knXan'e  KUtyth,  117-9.  Eirk.SesBioD  of  SathTeu,  in  1747,  detk  "with  a 
wom&n  who  outmi  &  man  with  h«r  face  to  ths  lan,  wishicg  his  death." — P.  67, 
Cramond'B  ChureK  <if  ScUhven ;  Wodrow'a  AnaUtta,  i,  ]53. 

■  For  instonoa,  in  1723  it  ia  reported  in  Keith,  "th>t  A.  Q.  and  J.  &,  had 
been  guilty  of  unseemly  behaviooT  in  laughing  and  throwing  olodi  and  atonet 
in  time  of  worship,  and  of  ontting  and  giving  one  another  apples  in  cbnroh ;  for 
whioh  they  appear  four  times  before  theSeaaioii  meetings,  and  pay  40b.  Scots." — 
Gordon's  Chronicle*  o/Eeilh,  p.  100.  In  1727  at  Fordyce,  women  for  grappling 
together  during  divine  eerrioe,  ordered  appear  witbont  their  plaids  and  gowns 
over  their  heads  after  service  before  the  pulpit,  to  be  rebuked,  and  be  fined  t 
marks. — Cramond's  Ouureh  of  Fordyet,  p.  G7.  In  1701,  Session  of  Dunblane, 
considering  that  herds  and  boys  do  make  disturbtuice  dtiring  divine  service  in 
the  lofta,  appoint  the  thesanrer  to  oause  make  a  lash  with  a  long  handle,  having 
several  niDgs. — Stot.  Anl%qyarg,t.  82.  In  1721  Court  of  Begality  paaaet  "Act 
against  dropping  stones  and  divots  from  oommnn  loft  upon  people  below."— 
Cramond's  Prtibyttry  of  Fordytt. 
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a  stronger  reason  for  not  treating  drnnkannesa  with  grave 
severity  was  the  &ct  that  drinking  was  the  common,  the 
venial,  sin  of  tJie  time.  Every  gentleman  would  have  been 
constantly  at  the  pilloiy  bad  it  been  ponisbed,  and  tbat  would 
have  been  very  awkward  for  the  elders  (not  themselves  quite 
innocent),  who,  if  farmers,  were  more  afraid  of  offending  the 
gentry  than  the  gentry  were  of  the  Session. 

No  more  common  source  of  hurt  to  good  morab  existed 
in  those  days  than  the  fovourite  gatherings  at  "penny 
weddings."  The  rural  classes  in  those  gloomy  days  had  few 
social  pleasures,  and  what  they  had  were  forbidden  ones. 
They  were  extremely  poor ;  they  had  no  means  wherewith  to 
furnish  forth  the  entertainment  at  a  bridal ;  and  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  country  for  fiiends  and  neighbours  to  Bubecribe 
money — originally  one  penny  each — to  provide  food,  drink, 
and  fiddler.  Scandals  undoubtedly  attended  these  gatherings ; 
drinking,  rioting,  and  immorality  were  the  constant  accom- 
paniments and  consequences.  The  General  Assembly  passed 
stringent  Acts  against  "  promiacuons  dancii^ " ;  Eirk-S^ions 
attacked  those  meetii^  and  all  who  took  part  in  them — 
musicians  and  dancers  alike.  To  be  found  in  possession  of 
a  fiddle  involved  a  summons  to  the  Church  court ;  while  to 
have  played  at  gatherii^  where  there  had  been  promiscuous 
dancing  entailed  a  penalty  of  £20  Scots  for  each  offence,  and 
all  persons  participating  in  them  were  sometimes  refused 
"  sealing  ordinances  "  or  communion.  One  of  the  most  effective 
measures  to  prevent  these  heinous  assemblies  was  that  which 
Kirk-Sessions  adopted,  of  making  each  person  before  being 
proclaimed  for  marriage  deposit  a  pledge,  or  "  pawn  " — some 
piece  of  money  or  article  of  clothing,  or  spoons, — which  should 
be  forfeited  if  a  penny  wedding  took  placa  A  southern 
Session  thus  expresses  in  1715  its  emotions :  "  Considering  that 
the  great  abuse  that  is  committing  at  weddiog  dinners,  and  in 
particular  by  promiscuous  dancing  betwixt  youi^;  men  and 
young  women,  which  is  most  abominable,  not  to  be  practised 
in  a  land  of  light,  and  condemned  in  former  time  of  Presbytery 
as  not  only  unnecessary  but  sensuall,  being  only  an  inlet  of 
Inst  and  provocation  to  uncleanness  through  the  corruptions 
of  men  and  wcnnen  in  this  loose  and  d^enerate  age,  whereiD 
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the  devil  seems  to  be  ruling  by  a  spirit  of  unoleanness  and 
profanity,  making  such  practices  an  occasion  to  the  fleah,  and 
thereby  drawing  men  and  women  to  dishonour  God,  mine  their 
own  souls,  and  cast  reproach  upon  the  holy  waya  of  religion," 
the  Session  "ordain,  that  whoever  shall  suffer  promiscuous 
dancing  at  their  bridals,  either  free  or  pemiy  weddings,  shall 
forfeit  three  dollars,  and  the  persons  so  dancing  shall  be 
rebuked  before  the  congre^tton."  *  There  is  no  evidence, 
however,  that  these  austere  ministers  or  elders  ever  fined  lairds 
or  guests  at  the  mansions  for  ladies  and  g^itlemen  dancing 
tf^ther  at  their  weddings  and  their  balls. 

Many  other  matters  came  under  the  cognisance  of  t^e 
ever  busy  ecclesiastical  authorities.  Moat  conspicuous  of  these 
were  charges  of  "  trafficking  with  Satan."  Sapenitition  waa 
spread  amongst  all  classes ;  there  was  not  an  event  of  their 
lives,  from  birth  to  death,  which  was  free  from  it;  omens 
were  seen  in  a  myriad  coincidences,  chums  were  used  to 
ward  off  every  form  of  evlL  Some  superstitioos  were  relics 
of  paganism,  others  were  relics  of  Popish  days,  while  many 
were  due  to  those  instinctive  fears  and  associations  widi 
mysterionji  events  of  natnre  common  to  faumanity  everywhere. 
Curious  beliefs  of  all  sorts  meet  us  in  the  old  Church  re- 
cords, which  embalm  so  many  forms  of  olden  life.  One 
man  takes  his  child  to  a  smith  to  "  be  threatened  with  a 
hammer "  to  charm  away  sickness ;  a  woman  is  called  in  to 
a  sick-bed,  where  she  pronounces  the  words :  "  If  God  hath 
taken  away  the  health,  let  Him  restore  it  j  and  if  the  devil 
hath  taken  it,  let  him  restore  it,"  on  which  the  person  re- 
covered.* A  man  is  charged  with  patting  above  his  door  hot 
stones  to  remove  his  child's  illness,'  "  whereby  through  the 
judgment  of  God  the  house  and  plenishing  were  burnt  to 
ashes,  the  hot  stones  taking  fire  in  the  thack."  Charmers 
and  sorcerers  in  many  a  remote  parish  drove  a  thriving, 
though  perilous,  business, 

>  KtrJc-BtuUm  of  Morton. 

*  Inrngray  Sution  Records,  1693,  In  Balft«ii,  1700,  April.—"  This  day  J.  B. 
■ppeued  in  boe  of  tbo  congT«g>tioD,  confesssd  hii  nn  in  oonanltiug  DodbIcI 
Ferguson,  ths  charmer,  for  th«  relioff  of  hii  children,  whereby  ho  oatt  off  mnoh 
of  the  fear  of  Ood  and  yielded  to  Satan."— Smith's  i^froAAufruJ:,  |i.  SL 

*  AbeidonT  in  1703,  SaoUith  SaUt  and  QutHtt,  Feb.  ISM. 
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Witchcraft,  above  all,  was  looked  upon  with  honor  and 
profound  belief  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  century.  Every 
whisper  of  the  "  trafficking  with  Satan  "  was  heard  with  awful 
eagerness,  and  evidenoe  was  hrouglit  to  the  Eirk-Session  of 
every  auspicious  circumstance.  In  one  case  a  witness  asserts 
that,  passing  an  old  lone  woman's  house,  she  looked  in  at  the 
door,  and  saw  a  wheel  spinning  without  any  visible  power 
touching  it ;  another  tells  that  she  had  given  this  woman 
some  chaff,  "  with  which  she  was  not  satisfied,  and  a  day  after 
the  witness's  cow  gave  no  milk  to  her  child,  who  decayed  and 
vanished  to  a  shadow,  and  her  cow  took  distemper";  a  third 
testifies  that  she  heard  a  terrible  noise  which  the  woman 
allf^ed  was  only  a  clocking  hen ;  and  yet  a  fourth  relates  that 
she  saw  "  a  candle  goii^  through  the  door  and  nobody  holding 
it" '  It  was  this  old  woman's  good  fortune  to  be  allowed  to 
clum  the  Act  of  banishment,  and  she  disappeared  with  her 
life.  Another  Session  proves  the  charge  against  a  witch  on  the 
evidence  of  two  persona ;  one  of  whom  stated  that  bis  wife, 
having  a  dispute  with  her  four  days  before,  took  a  dreadful 
stitch  through  her  as  if  she  was  stricken  with  a  whinzie  or 
knife,  and  continued  in  great  pain  till  she  died;  the  other 
stated  that  havii^  refused  the  suspected  witch  alms,  all  the 
milk  got  a  loathsome  smell,  and  she  herself  fell  sick,  "  and  was 
like  a  daft  body  for  eight  days  after,"  *  On  such  testimony  the 
accused  was  condemned,  but  the  poor  wretch  claiming  Act  of 
baoiabment — that  merciful  alternative  of  Scots  law — was 
sent  off  under  pain  of  death  if  she  returned.  To  be  ngly  and 
old,  to  be  withered  and  morose,  to  live  aloof  from  others,  to 
be  unsocial  and  ill-tempered  and  ill-tongued,  were  sufficient 
quilities  to  raise  suspicions  of  trafficking  with  Satan ;  angry 
words  were  turned  to  malisons,  and  sullen  looks  were  proofs 
of  tlie  evil  eya  Every  trouble  was  laid  to  her  fault :  if 
hens  laid  no  e^,  if  cows  gave  less  milk,  if  children  became 
sickly,  she  m^ht  be  consigned  to  jail  for  years,  longing  for 
death,  and  only  escape  bumiog  by  banishment'  Many  clergy- 
men were  as  credulous  as  their  elders,  who  were  chosen  from 

■  Id  Kirkondbrigbt,  1701,  Hiti,  t/OaUotoay,  U. 
*  In  Twyntiolm,  170S,  Md.,  ii. 

■  ffitl.  of  Oallmtay,  ii.  S18. 

DisilirrM.!.  Google 
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representatire  classes  of  the  people,  chiefly  lairds  and  farmers. 
Brought  before  the  serious  conclare  of  the  Session,  ite  earnest 
prayers,  its  solemn  oaths,  its  awful  warnings,  a  woman  con- 
fronted there  by  witnesses  and  threatened  with  the  terror  of 
her  sin,  waa  often  driven  to  own  an  impossible  crinae — inter- 
course with  the  devil,  strange  midnight  dances,  marvellous 
transformations  into  forms  of  cats  and  doge.  She  would 
give  minute  descriptions  of  the  devil's  personal  appearance, 
not  always  consistent,  but  drawn  from  her  simple  fani^ 
of  what  was  marvellous  and  grand  attire.  She  involv^ 
neighbours  in  her  diabolic  plight,  according  as  she  saw  tiie 
tribunal's  suspicions  tended.  Half- demented,  wholly  panic- 
stricken,  everything  asked  would  be  owned  by  her,  and  that 
she  should  afterwards  unsay  her  words  and  withdraw  her  con- 
fession only  added  to  her  guilt.  Elsewhere  we  speak  of  the 
trials  for  witehcraft  ending  in  death,  which  were  instigated  by 
the  people  and  enconraged  by  the  Church.  Undoubtedly  these 
beliefs  in  witchcraft  and  examinations  into  scandal  regarding  it 
lasted  longer  among  the  coui'ts  of  the  Church  than  Uie  courts 
of  Law,  and  after  civil  authorities  refused  to  consider  them,  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities — fortunately,  however,  deprived  of  all 
real  power — were  still  deeply  engaged  in  their  futile  investiga- 
tions.^ But  they  could  not  hang,  or  bum,  or  imprison  the 
poor  hags ;  they  conld  only  punish  them  by  excommnnioation 

'  The  PceabjteT;  of  Hid  Calder  in  1720,  being  "iafonued  tlut  a  most  re- 
apoctable  family  in  Wwt  Calder  was  infwted  with  witchcraft,  and  that  a  woman 
had  oonfMBed  hn  guilt.  ...  A  oomnuttie  appointed  for  pray ei  and  oonanita- 
tion  lAoommende  eacli  of  the  brethren  to  put  up  Bolemn  petitiDne  t«  God  in 
behalf  of  the  «aid  fbmilj,  and  that  each  of  the  brethrsu  attend  the  MJd  family 
aa  thej  shall  be  oaUed."— 5iM.  <^  Mid  Calder,  p.  234.  The  u>n  of  Lord 
Torphiohan  wat  oonridared  bewitched  becauae  the  boy  fell  into  tranoea  from 
which  horae-whipping  could  not  ronM  him ;  his  renal  aecration  was  blank  aa 
ink,  he  saw  stiangB  flaahea  of  light,  could  tell  what  happened  twenty  miles 
away,  and  was  liable  to  be  carried  away  thiongh  the  ail  if  not  held  back  by 
thoae  who  kept  watoh.  One  day  he  got  to  the  door  "  and  was  lifted  in  the  air, 
but  oatched  by  the  heels  and  coat  tails  and  broQght  back."  A  "misanble 
brntishly  ignorant  woman  "  was  aooased  of  diabolic  incantations,  and  she  being 
pat  into  prison  owned  her  guilt ;  another  woman  confessed  that  ehe  had 
given  the  devil  the  body  of  her  dead  child  to  make  a  nwst  of,  and  other 
tnmendons  and  impossible  crimes.  The  time  was  not  too  late  for  superstition 
and  credulity  and  a  public  fast,  but,  fortoiiately,  it  wss  too  late  for  trials  and 
execution  for  witchcraft  in  Midlothian. — SincUir's  Sattat'i  Itmtiblt  World 
DitcoTtred,  App.,  1871. 
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or  rebuke  for  uttering  "  imprecationfl,"  and  for  charming  and 
swearing.  In  1736  the  Act  against  witchcraft  was  repealed 
and  the  clergy  and  educated  classes  generally  had  given  up  their 
old  belief  id  the  crime;  though  the  Seceding  ministers  denounced 
the  repeal  of  this  ancient  Act  as  a  godless  deed,  as  a  repudiation 
of  the  command  of  Scripture  not  to  aUow  a  witch  to  liva 
Long  the  belief  lasted  amongst  the  peasantry,  and  the  Eirk- 
Sessions  afterwards  had  to  d«il  with  those  who  superstitioualy 
sought  to  avert  witchcraft  just  as  they  had  formerly  done  with 
those  who  maliciously  practised  it  People  were  summoned  for 
being  guilty  of  scratching  or  "  scoring  above  the  breath," 
under  the  belief  that  if  a  witch  was  cut  on  the  forehead  with 
the  sign  of  the  cross  the  power  of  Satan  would  be  broken.' 

In  those  days  there  was  oversight  exercised  in^every 
part  of  existence  and  every  day  of  man's  life.  Every  night, 
at  nine  o'clock  or  ten  o'clock,  elders  went  through  the  streets 
to  see  if  any  one  loitered  ou  the  way;  they  ent«red  the 
taverns  and  dismissed  the  occupanto  home,  a  practice  which 
originated  a  well-known  phrase,  "  elders'  hours."  Yet  in  spite 
of  all  precautions  there  were  frequent  clamant  complaints  by 
Synods  and  Town  Councils  at  the  deplorable  condition  of 
society — "  at  the  abounding  vice,  immorality,  particularly 
horrid  swearing,  breach  of  the  Lord's  Bay,  drunkenness, 
oncleanness,  mocking  at  religion  and  religious  exercises." 
Whether  these  tirades  were  due  to  the  over-scrupulosity  of 
the  pious  or  really  to  the  wickedness  of  the  people,  it  is 
difficult  to  decide  An  unpleasant  feature  in  these  olden 
days  of  discipline  is  the  inequality  of  sentences.  There  was  a 
leniency  to  the  rich  which  was  not  shown  to  the  poor.  The 
ploughman  might  be  made  to  stand  fifteen  Sundays  exposed  to 
the  merriment  of  the  congr^tiou  and  the  solemnity  of  the 
minister,  while  the  laird,  though  he  might  condescend  to 
1  SomerriUe't  Oien  Lift,  p.  SSS  ;  SeeUitK  Jounal,  L  8M.  In  1708  the 
rreBbjter;  of  Penppnt  is  eog^ed  at  tbeir  meetiiiga  from  Juinuj  to  Much  with 
the  CSM  of  Mr.  Peter  Bae  of  Kirkbride,  sUndered  by  >  woaaa  who  allsgAd  that 
he  called  her  a  "witch,"  and  when  sick  uid  to  her,  "  Thaj  u;  jou  have  my 
health,  (0  gire  it  again  if  you  hare  it,"  and  also  called  her  to  eome  near  band 
him,  and  when  she  came  he  preientlj  bled  her  on  tha  (onit  (forehsad).  It  waa 
pNTed  that  Hr.  Baa  did  call  her  a  witch,  and  did  in  his  illness  endMVonr 
t«  draw  blood  horn  hei  brow,  for  which  he  was  reboked. — Bamdt  of  Pm/pont 
PrabyUni. 
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appear  privately  before  the  Session,  refused  flatly  to  stand 
in  the  pillory,  and  was  let  off  with  a  fine  of  meel  or  money 
for  the  poor,  which  be  paid  with  a  laugh,  and  then  took  his 
place  in  hia  loft  to  watch  his  less  Incky  fellow-delinquents  on 
the  stool.  This  inequality  was  not  always  due  to  the  dergynian 
— who  might  be  impartial  enough — but  to  the  eldeis  who,  if 
not  fellow -lairds,  were  tenants  on  his  ground  or  dependent 
on  his  favour,  and  feared  to  incur  his  displeasure.  "  What 
in  the  captain  is  a  choleric  word,  in  the  soldier  is  flat  blas- 
phemy." ^  In  all  these  severe  and  inquisitorial  proceedings 
it  is  often  overlooked  that  the  fanaticism  was  more  in  the 
elders  than  in  Uie  minister,  who  presided  at  the  meetings,  and 
carried  out  the  verdict  of  the  laymen. 

When  the  crimes  and  vices  of  the  laity  were  treated  with 
rigour,  those  of  the  ministers  were  not  dealt  with  lightly. 
For  any  indiscretion  they  stood  the  sentence  of  their  Presby- 
tery, and  they  had  also  to  make  their  repentance  before  their 
people.  When  a  minister  was  deposed  fbr  drunkenness  he  was 
obliged  to  appear  in  his  own  church,  where  for  six  sucoeesiTe 
Sundays  he  was  rebuked  by  ax.  several  old  co-presbyters ;  and 
a  minister  deposed  for  immorality  was  made  to  stand  six 
Sabbaths  before  the  congr^tion  clad  in  sackcloth ;  or  in  the 
Tarious  parish  churches  within  the  bounds.*  No  charge,  how- 
ever trivial,  could  be  ignored.  A  Presbytery  in  Dumfriesshire 
spent  months  of  1715  in  investigating  the  chaige  against 
the  minister  of  Kirkbride  who  had  a  printing  machine  in  his 
manse,  the  charge  being  that  he  had  printed  copies  of  the 
profane  song  called  "  Ma^e  Lander."  * 

'  "I  perceivad  ths  poor  only  snffsred  bj  thsae  Chmoh  ocnmrM,  for  a  piws 
of  monej  iriU  aavB  «  man  here  &om  the  atool  of  rapenUDM  w  much  aa  is 
England." — Jovrnty  through  Seatland,  1726,  p.  230.  Appeannoe  in  pUoa  of 
penancB  sometimes  commuted  to  mone]'  or  maaL  Tot  five  bolb  of  iiie«l  % 
gentleman  cnlprit  a11on»d  to  sit  in  hia  own  seat  to  reoeive  reboke.—Bdgftf'B 
Old  Church  Li/e,  i.  S42  ;  Bart,  i.  18£:— "Yonng  nkea  get  off  with  oom- 
position  In  money."  That  the  people  aaw  this  nnfumeaa  ia  aeen  in  thaii  ohap- 
bocks  and  folk  aonga  ;  e.g.,  in  "  Ob,  mither  dear,  I  gin  to  fear." 

Sow  Tun  maim  DtM  tlie  mlulitar. 

And  iha  maim  momit  tlie  pUlu, 

And  tliat'i  the  mj  tbat  tbaj  muin  SM 
'  For  poor  tOlk  haa  nu  bUbt, 

*  Soott'i  FaiO,  li.  867  ;  Oramond'e  (TuUxt,  p.  18S. 

*  Pdiponi  Prubytery  B*i»Tdt,  1716.     It  wm  ptotmI  that  tlieaoplM  of  tkt 
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Ever  and  again,  when  ceod  aroee,  there  were  held  Fres- 
byteriat  TiaitatioiiB  of  churches;  in  some  districts  tbcy  took 
place  eveiy  year,  for  the  design  was  to  promote  peace  and 
order  in  the  parishes,  and  to  secure  diligence  in  fellowship  in 
all  Tariona  ports  of  the  congregation  and  faithfulness  in  the 
minister.  After  the  "  visitants  "  from  the  Presbytery  arrived 
service  was  held  in  the  kirk,  when  the  minister  preached 
his  "ordinary,"  bo  that  bis  brethren  might  judge  of  his 
"  painfuluesB  and  hie  doctrine."  When  he  bad  left  the  building, 
heritors,  elders,  beads  of  fiuniliee  in  their  several  turns,  were 
called  in  and  questioned  as  to  the  behaviour  of  each  other, 
and  especially  of  their  pastor.  Such  questions  as  these  might 
be  put :  "  Is  be  constant  in  his  calling,  or  is  Saturday  bis  only 
book-day  ?  Does  be  restrain  penny  bridals  ?  Does  he  censure 
keepers  of  BuperstitiouB  days  ?  Has  he  a  gospel  walk  ?  Does 
be  preach  sound  doctrine  and  study  to  be  powerful  and 
spiritual  in  bis  mioistrationB  7  Such  intern^tions  were  put 
to  tlie  various  parties,  searching  enough,  though  not  so  inquisi- 
tire  as  those  which  were  oonmion  in  still  earlier  days,  when 
the  queries  were :  "Is  be  a  dancer,  carder,  or  dicer  ?  la  be  a 
frequenter  of  ale-houses  ?  Is  be  a  swearer  of  small  or  minced 
oaths  ?  ITseth  he  to  say, '  Before  Ood  it  is  so,'  or  in  his  conmion 
conference  '  I  protest,'  or  '  I  protest  before  God '  ?  or  says  he, 
'  Lord,  what  is  that  "i ' — all  of  which  are  more  than  yea  and 
nay." '  Though  these  questions  were  no  longer  asked,  testimony 
as  to  such  offences  might  be  freely  given.  For  every  flaw 
could  be  pointed  out,  every  grievance  uttered  when  the  parish 

MDg  wen  Ulcen  off  "  tha  irona  "  by  a  puialiioiier  and  the  minister'!  too  while 
Hr.  Peter  Bm,  the  uooMd,  vu  ^m  borne.  Baa  was  a  man  of  itigenoity,  as 
wall  ai  tX  litaiuy  pMtenaloiu,  and  lome  local  biatoriee  by  him  remain  still  in 
IDanoBcript.  A  watohmaker'a  son,  he  made  a  olook  of  wondrous  meohauitOD  and 
TBraatiUty — still  standing  in  the  Dromlanrig  stairoase.  Tradition  sajs  it  was 
tamed  out  of  Eirkbride  manse  for  playing  the  tnna  of ' '  Maggie  lender  "  on  a 
Sabbath.     The  song,  the  age  of  whioh  is  debated,  wai  then  evidently  novel. 

'  Stewart  of  Pardovau'a  ColUiiiio«*.  In  1717  there  is  a  visitation  of  pariilt. 
"  The  minister  having  preached  hia  ordinary,  UatL  xzviii.  G,  to  consider 
dootrine.  The  minister  removed,  elders  and  heads  of  familiea  called.  In 
terrogated  if  the  minister  had  a  goepel  «alk,  if  he  kept  mnch  at  home  and 
gave  attendance  to  reading  and  prayer,  if  he  preached  aonnd  doctrine  and 
stndiad  to  be  powerful  In  hie  ministrstiona,  if  be  did  visit  familial  as  need  is.'* 
—.Cramond's  CAurvA  of  Ordiqutll,  p.  18.  Similar  loories  were  put  in  1077, 
during  a  visitation  in  Epieoopal  days. 
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minister  bad  retired  to  his  manse — leaving,  like  Sir  Feter 
Teazle,  bis  character  behind  him.  When  be  retomed  after 
the  ordeal  of  question  was  over,  he  might  possibly  hear  that  the 
pamhioners  bad  expressed  their  satisfaction  with  bis  ministra- 
taona,  or  more  probably  he  would  learn  that  he  has  been 
accused  of  being  "  lifeleea,  wanting  in  reverence,  and  languid 
in  delivery,"  that  he  has  oaed  "wanton  and  ill-advised 
expressions,"  that  he  has  been  heard  on  the  Sabbath  "to 
hiss  to  his  d(^  to  pursue  the  sheep,  and  been  even  observed  to 
set  up  one  or  two  &llen  sheaves  in  the  Geld  with  his  hand  or 
foot"  Some  might  complain  he  does  not  visit  them  in  sick- 
ness, or  that  he  too  often  changes  his  ordinary.^  Then  came  the 
minister's  turn  to  be  examined  as  to  the  conduct  of  his 
critica — ^heritors,  elders,  parishioners,  and  beadle.  If  he  had 
nothing  to  object  they  were  all  called  in  and  "  encouraged  to 
proceed  in  the  work  of  the  Lord." 

These  inquidtions  did  vastly  more  harm  than  good.*  They 
were  dangerous  weapons  to  put  in  the  hands  of  every  mal- 
content who  had  a  gruc^  to  gratdfy  or  a  fanatical  grievance 
to  express,  with  the  risk  of  making  a  clergyman's  life  a 
burden  to  him  and  his  congr^ation  a  terror.  As  the  century 
went  on  these  old  visitations  were  gradually  dropped,  as  they 
were  found  to  be  mere  sources  of  trouble  and  discontent, 
interesting  only  to  busybodies,  in  the  Church  courts  and  grum- 
blers in  t^e  pews. 


X 

fieligious  observances  attended  the  simplest  acts  of  social 
life — not  probably  with  much  meaning,  but  as  traditional 
customs  from  more  fervent  ages. 

English  travellers  at  the  early  part  of  the  century  were 
much  amused  at  the  frankly  pious  practices  of  the  people.     No 

*  FwgDUOb's  La^rd  of  Lag,  p.  250  ;  Steord  of  CommUUt  <>f  tSynod  qf 
Gallcwag  it  1097.  lu  1707,  (unongst  other  objections  to  their  miniiter  the 
puuhionera  state  that "  he  doth  often  ohaoge  hii  text,  »nd  doth  not  niee  mao; 
heads,  and  doth  not  prosecute  inch  aa  he  names,  bnt  mm7b  them." — Edgar's  Old 
ChurA  W,  i-  >e- 

>  The  Prasbjtory  of  Ayr  in  17G0  ra&ewod  the  diwredlted  praotlaa.— Edgar's 
Oil  Churth  Lyft. 
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re&eshment,  however  slight,  coold  be  partaken  withoat  a  formal 
blessiiig  being  asked*  Drinking  a  glass  of  ale  was  preluded 
by  a  grace  \  the  pn^ress  of  a  dram  to  the  lips  was  suspended 
by  the  ntterance  of  a  prayer — sometimes  of  do  mean  dimensions. 
Ihifi  onstom,  common  alike  to  Episcopalians  and  to  Presbyterians, 
was  witnessed  with  cnriosity  by  Mr.  Thomas  Elrke  as  he  visited 
Archbishop  Peterson  and  Principal  Stirling  of  Gla^ow,  when 
the  host  called  for  ale  and  wine,  and  pulling  off  his  hat  "  made 
a  grace,  and  bo  fell  to."  "  If,"  records  this  Torkshiie  squire, 
astonished  at  such  superfluity  of  piety, — "  if  yon  crock  a  nut 
with  them,  there  is  a  grace  for  that ;  drink  a  cup  of  coffee,  ale, 
or  wine,  and  what  else,  he  presently  furnishes  a  grace  for  the 
nonoa."  When  fiiends  met  at  a  change-house  each  bowed  to 
the  other  complimentarily  to  ask  the  blessing,  and  a  prayer, 
long  drawn  out  with  accents  suitable,  sanctified  the  drink  as 
they  drained  the  glass.  The  man  who  wished  to  sell  a  broken- 
winded  horse  plausibly  imposed  upon  his  customer  by  the 
lei^h  and  fervour  with  which  he  said  grace  over  the  gill  of  ale 
which  was  to  moisten  the  transaction.  Friends  at  an  alehouse 
often  winced  as  the  prolix  blessing  was  pronounced  over  the  glass 
which  they  tiiirsted  to  diink,  and  sometimes  when  the  friend 
who  had  "  engaged  in  prayer "  opened  his  eyes  he  found  the 
glass  had  been  emptied  during  his  devotional  exercise.  Mr. 
Adam  Petrie,  in  his  delightfully  simple  Rvles  of  Chod  Deportment, 
complains  of  the  irregular  and  irreligious  trafficking  of  coffee, 
tea,  and  chocolate.'  "  I  call  it  irreligious,  because  I  observe 
in  coffee-houses  not  one  of  a  hundred  asks  a  blessing  to  it,  as 
if  it  needed  no  blessii^,  nor  yet  thanks.  We  should  not  so 
much  as  take  a  drink  of  water  or  eat  fruit  without  blessing 

1  Kitka'B  Tow,  p.  IS  ;  Kirke's  Hudem  AeeauiU  in  Brown'a  Early  TravtlUri 
in  SeMand,  p.  2S7 ;  Sir  Jua«s  Turner's  Mtmowi,  p.  14S  ;  Burt'a  LtUtrt  from 
North,  i.  177  ;  Agnew's  Htrtdiiary  Shtnff,  p.  692 ;  Strang's  Clubs  of  Olasgow, 
p.  305. 

*  Ralei  nfQooi  DeporlmeiU,  by  Adam  Fetrie,  Edin.  1720.  Ooiog  to  th«  house 
of  ft  man  whose  betuTumr  was  noder  soapioion,  the  minister  of  DnikiossDCSB  in 
177s  writes:  "After  baptismhebroughtsdram  .  .  .  oBeriog  to  take  it  without 
a  blessing,  I  ohMked  him.  ...  I  am  afraid  that  soon  forgetting  what  had  been 
told  him  he  gare  loM  to  daft  mirth,  and  going  out,  was  struck  dsad." — Hill's 
Diary,  p.  A4.  Bishop  Forbes  in  1763  is  bode  bj  the  Lady  Binolur  of  Dunrath 
to  saj  grace  otst  his  diam,  all  presaot  standing  as  he  did  sa — Biafaop  ForbM's 
J(tvr%al,  p.  307.    Gsrlyle'i  AutobiogTap\y,  p.  21. 
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God,  from  whom  we  have  his  good  creatuiea."  This  was  the 
tbeoiy,  and  generally  the  practice,  of  the  sedate  and  godly  of 
these  days,  and  indeed  it  was  the  common  cufitom,  as  iar  &a 
liquor  was  conceroed,  of  society  in  Scotland. 

When  BO  mnch  religion  was  expended  over  the  drinks  of  the 
day,  and  uttered  in  prolonged  graces  at  meala  till  the  meat 
grew  cold  and  the  company  got  hot,  it  was  not  omitted  in  the 
family.  It  was  enjoined  by  the  Church  that  there  should  he 
"family  exercises"  every  day.  Before  the  communion  the 
minister  made  careful  inquiries  whether  such  were  held  in  eveiy 
household,  and  he  that  was  not  faithful  in  having  them  was 
debarred  &om  the  Lord's  Table.*  Sumonrs  came  at  times  to 
the  ears  of  the  General  Assembly  that  even  elders — such  as 
Duncan  Forbes  of  Culloden — had  lapsed  from  this  duty,  and 
they  made  their  enactment  that  those  who  neglected  it  should 
be  disqualified  from  being  members  of  Assembly.  More  uid 
more  a  practice  which  had  been  universal  in  Scotland  became 
leas  and  less  r^arded ;  until  it  was  retained  only  by  old  sedate- 
customed  people,  gentry  and  peasantry,  and  most  carefully 
observed  in  the  once  Covenanting  disbicts  where  the  farmers 
still  wore  the  broad  black  bonnets  of  the  ancient  fashion.*  That 
it  was  only  on  Saturday  night  that  the  b^  ha'  Bible  shoold  be 
produced  was  a  declension  from  olden  piel^,  uid  the  "  Cottar's 
Saturday  Night "  scene,  which  is  so  much  to  modem  minds  an 
idyllic  picture  of  piety,  would  have  been  r^arded  by  the 
antediluvians  and  advanced  ChristiaQS  of  an  earlier  generation 
as  but  a  meagre  wonhip  and  mark  of  falling  ^m  grace. 

In  the  early  decades  of  the  century  the  intense  religious 
fervour  and  faith  which  characterised  the  covenantii^  days 
retained  all  its  influence  and  hold  over  great  masses  of  the 
people  of  all  clasEes,  and  the  belief  in  the  potency  of  prayer 
and  in  the  constant  interference  of  Providence  with  every  act 

'  Wodrow'a  Oonafimdeivx,  i.  17  ;  Ad*  of  Aufmbly,  1712. 

*  "My  late  friend,  ths  facetious  Sir  Heir  Dalrymple,  lufld  to  Bay  that  b« 
had  TKtohed  ita  decay,  and  following  the  fate  of  the  large  black  bonnets,  it  bad 
bUen  off  as  that  had  dimiuiahsd  in  aize,  and  changed  colonr  from  blaok  to  aimpls 
bine.  .  .  .  Certain  it  ie  that  the  pnotice  ia  moat  general  amougat  thoae  iarmera 
aboat  Bathgate  and  Carnwatb  Uuii  who  pnaerre  the  nee  of  ita  primitive  oolooi 
and  magnitade." — "Comparative  View  of  Fannen  SO  yean  ago  and  at  preieat, 
by  a  Heritor  "  [George  Hepbornl  Farmtr't  liafame,  Nov.  1801. 
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of  existence,  however  minnte,  waa  nnbouoded.^  Naturally 
duB  phase  of  faith  was  moet  shown  by  the  ministers  and 
devout  Whenever  they  are  in  doubt  aboDt  any  action — 
whether  to  go  a  journey,  or  where  to  choose  a  text — they  pray. 
They  retreat  to  the  orchard,  to  a  bam,  to  their  book-room, 
and  pour  forth,  with  touching  confidence,  their  little  cares.* 
Mr.  Robert  Wodrow  tells  often  of  saintly  people  who  spent 
their  days  in  "  wrestling "  incessantly,  and  how  his  excellent 
father  prayed  ten  times  a  day,  and  spent  two  hours  every  day 
in  his  exercises — a  usual  time  to  devote.  Far  sorpassing  this, 
however,  was  the  practice  of  Mr.  Hew  Fulton — "  one  of  the 
greatest  wrestlers  I  have  ever  known,"  remarks  the  admiring 
minister  of  Eastwood, — "  it  had  been  his  ordinary  to  spend 
ei^t  or  nine  hours  every  day  in  immediate  prayer."  It  was 
expected  that  any  religiously  disposed  gentleman  would  retire 
at  certain  periods  of  the  day  for  private  meditation,  and  this 
was  the  wont  of  that  sensoal  saint  Lord  Grange.  Every 
country  house  had  its  small  ro(»n,  or  closet,  used  as  an  oratory,' 
and  in  high  flats  of  Edinburgh  there  was  one  tiny  closet  built 
off  the  dining-room,  to  which  the  bead  of  the  household 
withdrew  for  bis  devotions.  Even  the  flat  occupied  in 
Riddd's  Close  by  David  Hume  had  one  of  these  tiny  pray- 
ing apartments  \  which  in  his  case  was  a  sad  superfluity. 

Scottish  piety,  however,  was  not  satisfied  with  these  more 
deliberate  or  "  stated  "  prayers ;  a  favourite  outlet  for  devotions 
consisted  in  pious  "  ejaculations."  *     These  abmpt,  spontaneous, 

'  Hr.  Thomiia  GiUespie,  fouoder  of  Belief  Chnroh  in  I7fll,  "speDt  mneh  of 
hi*  time  in  toara,  watching  Uie  prognm  of  religion  in  his  soul,  and  engaged  in 
ooostant  warfare  with  Satan  and  his  corrnpt  deairca,"  a  man  who  "oriad 
mightilf  to  Qod."— P.  IM,  Thonuon'i  iTiX.  Sk^IeK  of  Stecinm  ChmA. 

*  Wodrow'a  Anal»ela,  iii.  311  ;  Diary  0/  OMvpt  Brovm,  jxwnm. 
■  Cbamben'  Aneient  ArAiMlvrt  of  Sdmburgh,  p.  23. 

•  Among  ptepantioni  Ibr  commuikion  *n  mentioned  "  Traqnent  letirementa 
to  Qod"  and  "many  ejacnlationi." — Adviet  of  CmnmatiieaiiUt  for  nMetary 
PrapanUiont  and  FrofitdbU  Improvtm^iU  of  tht  Oreaf  and  Con^oridbU  Ordina-neet 
tlftht  LonCi  Supper,  lU. ,  b;  Robert  Craighead,  miniiter  of  Londondeny,  Olaagow, 
171i  ;  Mimoin  of  Fnuer  of  Brta,  p.  212.  "  Be  much  in  ejaoolatoty  prayer  in  the 
palpit  for  jottnelTee  and  your  hearera." — Life  of  Rev.  J.  Brown  of  Ifaddmgto», 
p.  110.  "  What  is  the  me  or  cjacnlatory  prayer  I  A:uuht,—To  diaengage  onr 
hearts  from  the  world  and  Gt  na  for  daily  commnDiou  with  Ood,  etc" — Short 
Praelical  CaUAitm,  by  W.  Crawfbrd.  "  Some  people  have  more  derotion  thia 
way  in  thsir  abopt  tbaa  othon  in  their  oloeets,  and  while  walking  io  tha  field* 
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Spasmodic  prayers  were  short  seDtenoes  or  ezclamatioaa  to 
God,  which  feU  from  Uie  lipa  of  people  when  walking,  engaged 
in  busineas,  or  ordinary  coDversation.  It  was  oonsideied  Uiat 
these  holy  inteijections  were  extremely  helpful  to  Christiaiis ; 
eren  more  efiGcacious  than  regular  "exensises,"  (or  they  roee 
to  heaven  so  suddenly  that  Satan  had  no  time  to  spoil  or 
divert  the  Christian's  thought.  Earnest  men,  and  hypocritical 
men  also,  as  they  went  along  the  road,  burst  into  these 
holy  expletives;  the  pious  merchant  muttered  them  as  he 
served  out  thread  and  candles  to  his  customers  \  and  plough- 
men, as  they  with  devout  meditation  stumbled  with  their 
oxen  along  the  furrows.  Ministers  in  the  pulpit  loved 
to  "dart  up  a  petition  to  heaven."  Where  a  worldling  in 
perplexity  would  have  issued  a  hasty  execration,  the  good  man 
uttered  an  ejacnlation.  These  startlii^  and  inelevant  sets-ofT 
to  conversation  and  inteijeotions  in  business  seem  to  have 
given  much  satisfaction  to  the  petfoimers,  but  fortunately  they 
gradually  died  out  in  favour  of  a  more  reticent  form  of  worship, 
although  they  continaed  to  be  recommended  by  divines  as  most 
comforting  and  most  helpftd. 

In  the  intensity  of  devotional  fervour,  when  the  ministers 
of  Uie  old  gospel  school  had  their  times  of  perplexity,  or  some 
emergency  was  to  be  met,  they  sometimes  engaged  in  fasting. 
In  the  morning  they  rose  early,  and  they  and  their  household 
would  meet  in  supplication  for  "  light  at  the  throne  "  and  for 
pious  exhortation.  This  operation  occupied  the  whole  fore- 
noon, and  not  till  one  or  two  o'clock  in  the  aitemoon,  when  dinner 
came,  did  they  break  their  fast  since  the  previous  night.'  It 
is  by  such  a  fast  and  devout  exercise  that  Mr.  Thomas  Boston 

tliftu  when  pnTing  on  their  knees."—?.  142,  Williaon'i  Samet^fieatim  ofLoriTt 
Day,  Ht.  Alex.  Moncrieff'i  "  Tiaita  to  tlie  throne  of  grsoa  were  frequent 
Beaidei  hii  atatsd  HUonB  tot  rstireiDeiit  he  wu  obeerved  to  be  often  engiged 
in  qaonUtory  pmjet."—F.  831,  M'Serrow's  Sitl.  ej  Steeititn  Chmxh. 

1  "  On  Monds7  tome  time  wm  spent  In  [Mr.  H&in'a]  funil;  in  pnjer  with 
hating.  The  funil;  being  gathered  together  be  began  his  work,  showing  Ox« 
eanse  of  it,  which  was,  lat,  the  afflicting  bud  of  Qod  on  bia  fainily ;  2nd,  to 
prepare  for  the  congregational  laat  at  Owlnke ;  Srd,  to  pnj  to  God  on  behalf  of 
hie  pMiib.  Then  I  prayed ;  after  which  he,  having  apokan  a  little,  prayed 
ag^n  also.  These  prayere  oontinned  long,  but  we  had  ended  about  half  an 
honr  after  twelve.  Attev  whioh,  retiring  to  our  eereial  apartmesti,  we  dined 
at  two,  having  bad  no  breakfatt"— Bceton'e  Mtmoin,  1776, 104. 
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(having  admited  tjiis  method  when  practiBed  in  another  manse) 
sought  to  move  the  Almighty  to  dispel  the  stone  from  which 
he  was  suffering,  to  help  him  in  his  study  of  Hebrew  accentua- 
tion, and  to  "  ta^e  away  the  hand  of  God  from  bis  children  who 
had  the  chincongh." 

That  there  were  nnlffoken,  unbreakable  laws,  a  saccession 
of  physical  cause  and  effect,  inevitable,  changeless,  passing  on 
their  silent  coarse  unbending  to  mortal  prayers,  unyieldii^  to 
human  needs — this,  of  course,  was  a  oonception  of  the  material 
world  unknown  to  those  days,  Incredible  to  those  men.  Natural 
laws  were  merely  regarded  as  conventional  arrangements  of 
Providence  which  could  be  l^htly  changed,  stopped,  or  reversed. 
In  those  times,  therefore,  the  voice  of  a  minister,  the  prayer  of 
a  saintly  pastor,  wbs  of  no  little  importance ;  his  petitions  for 
sunshine  or  for  rain  were  desired,  and  the  result  watched  with 
anxiety ;  and  if,  in  ignorance  of  husbandry  or  the  needs  of  his 
farmers,  he  prayed  for  the  wrong  weather — such  as  "  le&eshing 
showers  "  in  hay-time — it  m%ht  bring  no  little  disaster.  There 
was  nothing  that  occurred,  no  incident  however  trivial,  no 
circumstance  however  natural,  which  was  not  believed  specially 
directed  to  help,  punish,  or  discipline  each  mortal's  Ufe.  There 
was  a  fine  e^tism  in  Uiis  personal  interpretation  of  nature,  as 
if  Providence  moved  all  creation  to  the  dim  fur-off  events 
of  each  individual's  private  affairs.  For  example,  when  the 
minister  of  Ettrick's  daughter  was  bom  with  a  hare-lip, "  which 
rendered  her  incapable  of  sucking,"  this  a£9ictioa  was  sent  to 
punish  her  father's  backslidings.  When  his  wife  fell  nearly 
demented,  it  was  in  order  to  humble  his  pride  in  his  study  of 
Hebrew  accents;  and  when  snow  came  in  spring  it  was  to 
prevent  his  going  to  a  Presbytery  meeting,  for  it  never  suggests 
itself  to  his  devout  mind  that  it  is  rather  undue  favouritism 
even  to  the  author  of  the  Fourfold  State  of  Man,  to  send  a 
snowstorm  which  ruined  the  young  shoots  of  com  and  destroyed 
sheep  in  half  a  dozen  counties  of  a  half-famished  land.  When 
a  minister  is  troubled  with  gravel,  is  Id  agony  with  toothache, 
loses  his  cow  or  his  daughter,  is  visited  with  bad  dreams  from 
obvious  indigestion,  each  calamity  is  "  sent."  When  a  Fast  is 
made  to  humiliate  for  parochial  sins  and  remove  a  judgment 
in  the  form  of  unseasonable  snow,  trom  which  the  "  flocks  are 
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perishing  from  kok  of  food,"  it  is  noted  that  "  the  Lnrd  heard 
the  prayers,"  "  the  soft  wind  came  and  thawed  the  snow  wreaths  " 
on  the  bleak  hills  of  Ettrick.* 

Sometimes  events  essome  a  more  miracalons  ast>ect'  Id 
1702,  Mr.  Wodrow  learns  that  while  the  celebrated  Mr.  David 
Williamson  was  preaching  in  St  Giles  a  rat  came  and  sat  npon 
the  pulpit  Bible ;  whereupon  the  preacher  stopped  his  discooiae, 
"  went  home,  and  continues  sick  " — the  omen  being  interpreted 
88  a  sign  &om  Heaven  that  he  should  surely  die.  Yet  later 
comforting  reports  arrive  that  the  doomed  and  nervous  divine  still 
survives.  The  same  gentleman  when  preaching  at  Aberdeen  was 
mocked  by  a  proCone  man  singing  in  the  streets  the  personal  song 
"  Dainty  Davie  "  (egged  on  thereto  by  Jacobite  Episcopalians), 
and  also  by  his  laughing  in  the  kirk.  The  minister  exclaimed, 
"  Alas  I  for  the  poor  man  is  rejecting  the  last  offer  he  is  ever 
to  have  of  Christ"  "  The  wretch  dyed  before  night  in  great 
agony."  Mr.  John  Semple,  a  fiuned  preacher,  had  a  peculiar 
way  of  putting  out  his  tongue  and  licking  his  lips.  Mr. 
WodiDw  is  informed  that  a  fellow  aped  him  in  this  action,' 
and  thereupon  his  "  tongue  became  stiff,  so  that  he  could  not 
draw  it  back  again,  and  died  in  a  few  days."  To  mock  or 
taunt  a  pious  minister  brought  upon  the  offender  retribution 
as  swift  and  condign  as  fell  on  the  Jericho  children  who  called 
Elisha  "  bald  head ! "  The  servant  who  laughed  at  Eiiteam 
manse  during  family  devotions  was  warned  of  the  judgment 
to  come  upon  her,  and  died  that  very  n^ht*  When  the  great 
fire  broke  out  in  Edinburgh  m  October  1700,  one  Sabbath 
momiug,  destroying  Parliament  Close  and  adjoining  wynds, 
cletgy,  magistrates,  and  populace  all  recoguised  in  it  that,  as 
well  as  in  the  "  terrible  and  tremendous  blowing  up  of  gun- 
powder in  Leith,  a  fearful  rebuke  of  Glod  for  the  common 
neglect  of  the  Lord's  Day  and  great  growth  of  immorality 
within  the  city,  and  the  Town  Council  came  to  solemn  resolu- 
tion to  be  more  watchful  over  their  hearts  and  ways  than 
formerly,  and  reprove  sin  with  more  zeaL" 

When  calamities  befell  the  country  it  was  not  easy  to 
discriminate  for  which  or^for  whose  particular  siua  the  wrath 

'  Bocton's  Memoir*.  *  AnaUtta,  i.  12. 

■  aid.  i.  160.  *  Manotr  of  Beg  t/ £iUMr»,  p.  147 

I     V,  Google 
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waa  shown.'  When  therefore  a  Fast  and  day  of  hnmiliatioD 
was  appointed  to  avert  the  hand  of  Providence,  there  was  always 
annotmced  a  list  of  various  alternative  sins  for  which  penitence 
was  due.*  When  the  Synod  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr  appoints 
a  day  of  fasting,  it  is  "  besides  for  ordinary  causes  "  on  "  account 
of  Satan's  prevailing  " ;  "  because  of  witchcraft  having  occurred 
in  their  bounds "  (at  Paisley) ;  "  in  order  that  the  Lord  would 
direct  the  judges  who  were  to  sit  and  try  the  wretched 
creatures,  the  matter  being  so  very  mysterious  and  intricate " ; 
and  "  to  convince  the  culprita  "  (who  were  not  yet  tried)  "  of 
their  horrid  guilt."  When  the  "  ill  years "  came  with  frost 
and  haar,  snow  and  rain  destroying  crops  and  starving  the 
people,  the  General  Assembly  ordered  a  Fast,  comprehensively 
"  to  appease  the  anger  of  God  for  the  sins  of  Sabbath  breaking, 
profanity,  dmnkenness,  uncleanness,  and  infidelity."  When 
Synods  or  Presbyteries  enjoined  these  proviocial  days  of 
humiliation  because  of  "  abominations  and  gross  cxyii^  sins," 
proving  tiiat  "  Satan  was  let  loose  among  as,"  which  has  caused 
"  desolating  strokes," — scarcity  of  bread,  threat  of  war,  or  a 
terrible  fire, — sermons  with  appropriate  texts,  chosen  &om 
Hosea  or  Amos,  were  given  to  "  rip  up  consciences,"  and 
vehement  prayers  are  oCTered  to  restrain  "  Satan's  rage." 

Sometimes  they  can  discover  that  the  finger  of  Providence 
was  at  work,  at  others  it  waa  clear  that  the  hand  of  Satan 
was  engaged.  Sometimes,  however,  it  was  very  difficult  to 
decide  wl^ther  a  calamity  was  due  to  the  devil  who  is  vexing 
a  man,  or  dne  to  Heaven  who  is  punishing  him.  It  waa  un- 
queetioued  that  Satan  made  people  believe  in  spells,  charms, 

*  King't  Piaiu  FrodaTnaHan  for  Sttemtragemeat  of  Piety,  as  alto  Colltdion  <tf 
Aett  qf  Auerahty,  Tovm  CounetU,  etc.  Edin.  17S7  ;  Willison'B  Trua  Sanct^ca- 
turn  of  iht  Lvrit  Day.  Hon  egotietlotilly,  howsTer,  Hame  of  Croairlg  wm 
oUar  that  "Satan  blaw  tha  fire"  in  indignatioii  at  hfmialf  and  hia  friend* 
fonning  praying  aocietiei  for  the  reformation  of  mannera  and  morali  of  Sdin- 
bnrgh.— F.  23,  Diary  of  Sume  of  Crotarig. 

*  "  17  April  1717.— Enjoined  m  a  da;  of  tolemn  faating  by  reaaon  of  mftDj 
grou  and  orjing  aboninationi  that  do  abound  in  the  land,  and  tha  MTars 
atroaks  which  are  at  preeant  hanging  orer  heada  on  Mwnnt  of  our  ains,  which 
may  provoke  the  Lord  to  threaten  na  with  intended  iovaaioD  of  the  foreign 
luemy,  and  with  aoacoitie  of  bread,  oonsidering  the  ooldnau  and  ahorpnew  of 
the  praaent  aeason." — P.  G6,  Cratnond'e  Pmb^mry  1^ Fordyeai  Qatbrie  Smith'* 
StraOundriek,  p.  81 ;  Leea'  PaiiUy  Abbey,  p.  B3I. 
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and  holy  wells ;  it  is  Satan  who  afflicted  the  epileptic, "  making 
him  utter  horrid  cries  " ; '  it  is  Satan  who  rages  in  parishes  as 
the  communion  drew  near,  "  causing  drunkenness  and  immorality 
to  abotmd " ; '  when  a  stonn  comes  on  as  God's  people  are 
journeying  homewards  £com  the  "occasion,"  the  minister  and 
ciders  discern  "  the  hruised  serpent  hath  b^un  a  broadside." 
The  Christian  as  he  sat  at  the  Lord's  table  was  assailed  with 
horrid  thoughts  by  the  adversary,  who  suggests  to  him  that 
Ohrist'e  body  and  blood  arc  corporeally  present,  and  even 
caused  him  "  to  feel  a  singular  smell  in  the  bread  and  wine  of 
flesh  and  blood,  which  mightily  troubled  him."*  In  short, 
there  is  no  calamity  too  great  for  the  enemy  to  cause,  and  ne 
spite  too  petty  for  him  to  vent  As  the  Hungarian  proverb 
says :  "When  the  devil  is  hungry  he  eats  flies," 

In  the  view  of  a  credulous  age  the  Prince  of  Darkness 
was  assigned  an  immense  sway  in  creation.  It  was,  in  fact,  a 
duel  between  the  powers  of  good  and  evil  who  each  wields  the 
.elements  for  his  opposing  purposes.  It  is  the  Adversary  who 
sends  to  a  man  fearful  doubts ;  it  ia  the  Creator  who  sends 
him  light ;  It  is  Satan  who  afflicts  the  minister  of  Brea  "  with 
a  boil  under  his  oxter " ;  it  is  the  Lord  who  after  prayer 
"  miraculously "  removes  it.  Diseases  which  baffled  the 
chirurgeons  to  diagnose,  and  mysterious  noises  sounding 
throi^h  a  bouse,  were  attributed  to  Satanic  agency,  which 
could  alone  be  baulked  by  prayer  and  solemn  adjuration  of 
evil  spirits  to  begone.  It  was  while  engaged  in  exorcising 
the  devil  in  a  mansion  in  his  parish  that  the  minister  of 
Sonthdean,  &ther  of  Thomson,  the  poet  of  the  Seasons,  fell  down 
dead — anotiieT  evidence  of  Satan's  work.  In  all  this  there  is 
a  profound  conviction  that  unseen  tremendous  agents  are  in- 
fluencing each  man's  life  &om  birth  to  death  ;  that  poor  mortals 
are  pawns  on  the  chessboard  of  earth,  moved  by  invisible  op- 
ponents who  are  each  trying  to  checkmate  the  other.*    ThetB  18 

'  Boaton's  Xtmoin.  *  Spalding's  SynUxis  Sacra. 

'  Wodrow's  Analeda, 

*  Lyft  of  Sre.  Jamt*  Praicr  of  Srta.  8it»n  employed  for  his  porpoaoa 
Duoy  ageats.  Ur.  M'Qill,  luiniBter  ot  Kiurou  in  17J8,  was  infested  with 
evil  spirits,  the  me»t  appmred  on  table  stack  full  of  pins,  ahaets  on  the  green 
were  found  snipped  io  pieces,  "lime  (earthenware)  Teasels"  fell  liom  the  press 
to  frsgnuDta,  stones  wambUd  down  the  chimney,  the  serrant  Tomited  [Hns, 
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with  people  a  vivid  realisation  of  the  unseen,  an  awe  with 
which  eveiy  untoward  event  is  regarded ;  in  base  men  there  is 
a  terror  of  judgment,  in  good  men  there  is  a  fine  consecrating  of 
common  lif&  Not  a  journey  was  undertaken  or  a  plan  formed 
without  goidance  being  sought,  and  when  the  minister  publishes 
B  book,  he  takes  a  copy  of  his  cherished  work  ajid  "  lays  it 
before  the  Lord."  The  presence  of  Christ  seems  so  near,  the 
unseen  world  is  so  vivid,  that  once  assured  of  salvation  there 
was  no  fear  to  die,  no  reluctance  to  quit  life,  each  Christian 
man  passes  to  heaven  as  unconcernedly  as  he  would  go  to  the 
next  room,  where  everything  was  familiar  to  the  eyes. 

Yet  it  is  a  curious  feature  of  the  times  that  the  most 
devout  have  strange  alternations  of  mood — now  they  are  in 
abject  despair,  now  they  are  in  joy  at "  finding  Christ " ;  to-day 
they  are  in  the  depths  of  anxiety  about  their  salvation — 
doubting  their  "  surety  with  Him  " ;  to-morrow  they  will  be  in 
the  third  heaven  "at  being  His."  They  interpreted  every 
mood  of  their  mind,  every  state  of  their  body  as  divinely 
piirposed.  If  a  minister  cannot  work  out  his  sermon,  and  has 
"  damps  " — these  "  damps  "  are  marks  of  "  divine  displeasure." 
If  he  is  in  good  spirits  and  preaches  with  vigour,  "  the  Lord 
has  countenanced  him."  The  wife  of  Mr.  Thomas  Boston 
suffered  in  her  later  years  from  melancholy — which  is  not 
surprising  in  the  nncheerful  household  of  futb  at  Ettrick— ~ 
and  the  picture  of  the  poor  woman  is  truly  pathetic, — 
"  struggling  to  hold  fost  to  Christ  like  a  bird  on  the  side  of 
the  wall,  gripping  with  its  claws." ' 

With  all  these  emotions — changing  from  spiritual  misery 
to  ecstacgr  (the  result  cbiefiy  of  the  stent  doctrine  of  election, 
rendering  people  sure  or  doubtful  of  their  salvation  according 
to  their  varying  mood  and  spirits),  there  was  usually  an  in- 
spired  conviction  in  ministers  of  the  rightness  of  their  teaching. 
How  could  they  donbt !  for  whenever  in  perplexity  they  opened 

ths  Bible  was  flnng  in  tlia  fin,  the  bread  »a«  ooMttble.  "  la  it  not  my  nd," 
remuksHr.  Wodrow,  "that  raoh*  godljbmil;  that  employ  their  time  but  b; 
imjiDg,  readiDg,  and  Miions  meditatiou,  ehonld  be  to  moleated,  while  othen 
irtio  inamanneiaTowedlyieiTa  thewiakedoneareneTertnnbled." — Anakela, 
ii.  8S0. 

*  Boeton'e  Mrmoin ;  Doddndga't  Li^  0/  Cot.  Qardiner,  1747.    See  EllMbeth 
WeBt'i  Jfmunrf— ■  aurioui  ipiritual  autobiography  orbegitmiog  of  18th  oentnry. 
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the  Scriptures,  and  alighted  upon  a  passage  that  cleared  their 
minda,  they  were  sure  that  Providenoe  guided  their  fingers 
to  the  page,  their  eyes  to  the  linos,  and  their  minds  to  its 
meaning.  How  could  preachers  not  be  confident,  seeing  that 
it  was  the  Lord  that  gave  them  a  "  good  through-bearing," 
gave  their  feelings  an  "  out-gate,"  and  their  lips  right  words  to 
speak  ?  The  phrase  "  thus  saith  the  Lord  "  would  have  be- 
come the  lips  of  Boston  and  Erskine  quite  as  well  as  thoae  of 
Habakkuk  and  Amos. 

The  full  austority  and  intensity  of  religions  teaching  amidst 
the  serious  minded  of  that  age  can  beat  be  realised  by  looking 
at  the  home-teaching  and  training  in  many  households  of  the 
first  half  of  the  century.  Children  gifted  with  the  mis- 
fortune of  having  "  godly  parents "  had  a  terrible  ordeal  to 
pass  through  ;  for  piety  was  forced  into  their  poor  little  lives, 
and  all  that  was  bright  and  genial  was  forced  out.  Singing, 
catechising,  reading  Scriptures,  and  praying  were  the  burden  of 
their  unmirthfal  existences.  When  a  promising  child  dies,  it 
ia  parental  satisfaction  to  record  the  graces  of  the  premature 
angeL  "  He  was  a  pleasant  child,  and  desirable,"  chronicles  the 
father  proudly ;  "  grave  and  wise  beyond  his  years,  a  reprover 
of  sin  among  his  comrades,  frequent  in  hia  privato  devotions  as 
he  was  capable." '  Such  ia  the  fond  picture  of  a  son  whom 
it  "  pleased  the  all  wise  God  to  remove  from  life  in  the  seventh 
year  of  his  life."  Mr.  Thomas  Boston,  with  like  complacency, 
relates  the  spiritual  attfunments  of  his  son  :  "  I  spoke  to  my 
son  Thomas  about  the  state  of  his  soul  and  prayed  with  him. 
Being  risen  from  prayer  and  asking  him  what  was  the  matter, 
he  said  he  knew  not  how  to  get  an  interest  in  Christ.  He 
went  into  the  western  room  thereafter,  and  being  asked  why, 
said  be  went  to  seek  an  interest  in  Christ,  and  tell  Him  he 
would  be  His."  On  questioning  him,  his  father  was  pleased 
to  find  him  "  sensible  of  the  stirring  of  corruption  in  the  heart," 
and  that  when  Satan  tempted  him  he  would  cry  out  "  Go 
away  ^ "  and  sought  to  overcome  his  wicked  thoughts  by  reading 
his  Catechism  and  his  Bible.  All  this  at  the  in^t  age  of 
seven :  of  course  the  child  died  in  a  few  years.'    Such  narratives 

'  Turnbnll'*  Wory.  189fl,  Soot,  ffiat.  Society,  p.  i2S. 

*  Jfonotrt,  p.  S68.     "  Dec  8,  1704.— This  da;  Jun  R«ggart,  %  vay  uctra- 

,  Cookie 
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abouad  in  the  religious  records  of  the  period :  infant  prodigiea 
of  piety  who,  in  imitation  of  their  seniors,  sign  "  covenants  " 
and  espousals  to  Christ  at  the  age  of  nine ;  who  are  "  ripe 
Chnstiane  "  at  the  precocious  age  of  five ;  who  "  bend  before 
the  throne  "  when  they  should  be  bending  over  their  marbles ; 
children  with  strong  faith  and  weak  lungs,  who  hear  strange 
things  in  dreams,  forecast  future  events ;  who  with  "  ravishing 
speech  "  edify  their  hearers,  and  reveal  "  uncommon  notions  of 
the  meaning  of  Scripture." 

Such  a  morbid  existence  was  led  in  very  many  serious 
households  in  Scotland.  There  life  assumed  a  sombre  aspect,  and 
the  pleasures  of  the  world  were  taken  sadly  ;  boyish  frolics  were 
eyed  askance,'  and  sometimes  with  keen  reprehension ;  dandng 
was  a  carnal  excitement,  cards  a  dai^rous  pastime,  dicing 
was  an  impious  game  (for  lots  were  appointed  by  God  for  holy 
purposes  as  recorded  in  Holy  Writ),  the  theatre  was  the  devil's 
playground,  and  dancing  assemblies  were  the  recruiting  quarters 
for  Satan's  ranks.  Books  could  not  be  too  carefully  chosen, 
for  poetry  was  fanciful,  and  tales  were  frivolous  and  untrue ; 
and  such  papers  as  the  Tatler  and  Spectator  were  not  fit  for 
well-disposed  minds.      Even   tolerant    evangelicals   did   not 

Mdinu;  Chriatian,  telU  me  ahe  hu  a  daughter  aoarce  10  jreata  old  that  she 
nppiMta  i»  nnder  decftf.  Thsre  are  lomanjr  protniaing  thinga  aboat  her.  She 
dare*  not  doubt  of  her  aalvatioQ.  It  la  aeveral  yeata  (!)  dnce  aha  iisad  to  oompkln 
of  diatraM  for  want  of  Christ.  Not  long  ainoe,  one  night  the;  were  looking  to 
•ome  light  the;  aav  in  the  north ;  and  when  she  mw  it  ahe  fell  eweeping,  and 
when  eaked  wh;,  aaid  the  fetrcd  jadgmenta  were  Mmiiig  out  to  tha  genaratioD. 
In  one  of  her  weak  fltta  her  mother  asked  her  if  aha  feared  to  djet  She 
uuwered  '  No«.'  Aaked  if  ibe  wu  not  fewed  to  l;e  her  loan  in  the  gT»ve  t  ahe 
tali  ahe  would  h&TS  feued  if  Christ  h*d  not  lyeii  theie." — Aneleda,  L  G5. 
"Hrs.  Yuill  telle  ma  she  haa  a  aon  oalled  John,  a  stirring  child.  He  Tell  under 
•iokneas  and  tnnted  rer;  aerione,  and  regretted  his  frowardnosa,  and  made  a 
M>T«iuDt  with  Ood,  and  signed  it,  and  alW  that  name  a  full  astnmiioe  of 
Mlvation."— .^note^  ii.  806,  alao  i.  SB,  IIG.  One  of  the  ohapbooki  moat 
papular  among  the  eeriona  was  tha  Dying  and  KarUking  Wordt  of  ChritUan 
Ker,  who  died  at  the  ago  of  ten. 

'  Claokmannan,  Jany.  1713.— Two  lada  diiguised  themselvea,  to  be  playat 
"  guiaarda  "  at  New  Year  feativitiea ;  the;  blackened  their  fooes— one  dreated  aa 
a  woman,  the  other  put  straw  ropes  ronud  hU  legs,  and  for  the  innooeut 
iniquit;  the;  were  eummoned  before  the  Session.  "Both  acknowledged  their 
aio,  and  promised  b;  Qod's  grace  never  to  fall  into  the  like  again.  The  Seedon 
thought  tit  to  diamiss  them,  the  minister  having  held  forth  to  them  on  the 
tfnfalneea  and  abomination  of  their  deed." — NorOiem  Nata  and  QufrU*,  U.  2, 
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venture  to  offend  pious  conventionalities,  and  the  chOdren  of 
minifiteTS  learned  not  dancing.'  It  dismayed  the  followers  of 
Italph  Ersldne  that  he  should  play  on  "  a  wee  sinfu'  fiddle." 

It  may  seem  unfair  to  cite  the  life  and  character  of  the 
ouce  famed  minister  of  Ettriok  as  illnstiative  of  the  religious 
ways  of  the  age  he  lived  in — a  man  of  morbid  nature  and  of 
a  melancholy  temperament  which  increased  with  constant  ill 
health.  It  is  true  that  this  spiritual  Pepys,  in  the  strange 
narrative  of  his  life,  written  for  the  edification  of  his  children, 
is  singularly  frank  in  religious  and  bodily  revelations.  The 
minister  of  the  quiet,  remote  Ettrick,  with  the  bleak  moorland 
before  him,  and  the  quiet  green  hills  rising  behind  the  manse, 
shutting  him  in  from  the  busy  world  beyond,  lived  an  anxious, 
troubled  life  till  he  died  in  1732.  With  equal  gravity  and 
minuteness  he  tells  how  he  found  assurance  and  how  he  loak  his 
teeth ;  *  deeorihes  the  state  of  his  soul  aud  of  his  constitution ;  his 
sins  and  his  boils ;  his  gravel,  his  scurvy,  his  colic,  and  his 
fasts,  hia  prayers  and  Ms  Presbytery  journeys ;  his  travail  over 
Hebrew  accents,  his  fears  from  Satan,  and  his  perplexity  when 
the  dead-bell  fell  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  and  rolled  tingling 
downstairs  with  s^ificance  that  made  him  quake;  and  all 
his  troubles  from  cantankerous  elders  and  a  censorious  flock. 
Tet  notwithstanding  much  that  seems  extravagant  to  us  and 
melancholy  in  Mr.  Boston,  he  was  a  man  of  ability  and  of  great 
influence  in  his  day ;  he  was  a  powerful  preacher  of  the  grim 
school,  the  representative  of  a  prominent  type  of  thought  and 
feeling;  he  moved  the  hearts  and  expressed  the  faith  of  a 
laige  proportion  of  the  people  throughout  the  centuiy,  who 
thumbed  his  Grook  in  the  Lot  and  his  Fourfdd  State  with 
endless  edification.  Feasante  and  fanners  read  them  by  their 
peat  fires,  and  shepherds  on  the  solitary  silent  hills ;  his  smaller 
works  were  the  favourite  chapbooka  of  pedlars,  and  the  twelve 
portly  tomes  that  contained  his  theological  expositions  were 
found  in  many  a  manse  library  and  on  the  book  shelves  of 
every  Seceding  minister  long  after  the  century  was  closed. 

'  Ramuj'i  aaol.  and  StoU.  ii  ;  Caldvell  Faftrt,  iL  262 ;  OsrlyU'i  Avto- 
biograjiky,  p.  47. 

*  1730. — "Thuredit;  I  spent  in  p»;eT  uid  futing  .  .  .  and  wharaas  I  had 
beroTs  pnt  m;  C«eth  in  >  box  for  presecTatioD,  1  put  anotber  into  it  tbat  uma 
d'ly." — ilemovr*,  p.  4ES,  p.  GOB. 
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A  atit  less  typical  minister  of  those  days  was  Mr.  Bobert 
Wodrow — the  historian  of  the  Church.  Not  an  old  man, 
for  he  died  in  1734  at  the  age  of  fifty-five,  in  his  manse  of 
the  peaceful  parish  of  Eastwood,  when  Gla^w  was  still  a  small 
far  oET  city ;  yet  he  was  saturated  with  all  the  old  notions,  pious 
auperetitiona,  and  quaint  bigotries  of  fathers  of  the  "  ante- 
diluvian age" ;  an  inquisitive,  garrulous,  credulous  man  whose 
ears  were  erect  at  every  tale  of  wonder,  and  whose  pen  was  busy 
recording  every  "  remarkable."  Nothing  was  too  feeble  to  note 
down  if  a  saintly  man  had  said  it ;  no  judgment  was  too  mon- 
strous to  beheve,  if  a  "  r^ardless  man  "  had  suffered  it.  In  his 
Ajiakeia  and  CorreapoTidence  all  the  follies  and  the  virtues,  all 
the  grotesqueness  and  simple  piety  of  his  age  are  to  be  found ; 
and  the  things  that  touch  us  to  mirth  are  always  the  very 
things  which  filled  the  good  man  with  awe,  with  reverence  and 
devout  cwnviction,^ 

*  Afinw  type  of  the  Scots  diTinowMromu]  in  ProfMsor  Junes  W[>drow(fBtber 
of  the  minister  of  Eutwood),  who  b«bng«d  to  the  Conuuiting  period,  utd  died 
ProfiMBoi  of  Divinity  in  Qlaagow  in  1707.  We  raad  of  him  ei^ojing,  thongh 
irith  trembling  of  oonscianoa,  hii  game  ol  cheta  with  bis  neighbour  the  dumb 
Uird ;  unions  that  his  lerT&nta  on  the  Sabbmth  should  huve  better  fan  at  lupper 
to  make  tbem  happier ;  kneoling  by  the  bedside  of  his  dead  son,  thanking  Ood 
"  for  the  loan  of  my  son  Sandy  for  thirty  years"  ;  reboking  the  pious  priggina  of 
lilBionBobert,«hocoinplaiaed  that  "he  did  not  get  that  latisfaction  in  learning 
his  grammar  and  I^tin  books,  finding  little  tiierein  that  has  any  relation  to 
eternity."  "Bobbin,"  replied  the  worthy  father,  "yoar  knowledge  Is  bnt 
amall,  but  you  should  mnember  whan  you  are  reading  your  books  and  repeating 
Deapanter's  rules  [the  Latin  mdimenta  used  in  moat  pariah  sehoola],  if  yon 
hav0  Qod't  glory  before  yon,  and  aerring  Him  and  your  generation,  you  are 
really  aerring  Ood,  and  He  is  aa  well  pleaaed  with  you  as  if  yon  were  praying 
and  reading  Sdiptore."— £i/«  ofPr^f.  H^odrovi,  p.  168. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

BSLIQIOUS   AND   ECCLK8IASTICAL   UTK 


I 

Bdrinq  the  period  ftom  1707  to  1760  there  was  quietly 
goiog  on  a  movement  which  was  slowly  diaintegrati^  the 
austere,  fanatic  religiouB  character  of  Scotland.  This  move- 
ment was  the  growth  of  interest  and  employment  in  trade 
which  arose  some  years  after  the  Union  with  England.  In- 
dustrieci  hegan  to  give  occupation  to  the  people ;  the  linen  and 
woollen  trade  began  to  take  up  their  attention ;  foreign  trade  in 
time  gave  outlets  for  their  enei^  abroad  as  manufactures  did 
at  home ;  and  later  in  the  century  agricultural  improvwnents 
gave  new  Interests  to  their  minds.  So  long  as  there  was 
social  stagnation  their  thoughta  remained  in  the  old  grooves.' 
But  men  congregated  in  towns  were  less  under  the  inquisitioa 
of  churches ;  they  discussed  material  concerns  more  and  sacred 
things  leas,  and  old  spiritual  matters  fell  out  of  sight  as 
ministerial  supervision  fell  off.  Fuller  intercourse  with  the 
world  rubbed  off  many  a  prejudice ;  just  as  Scotsmen  changed 

*  1709. — "  The  if n  of  our  too  gnkt  foodoass  for  tnd«  to  the  neglwting  of  oni 
more  vKliuble  interMto,  I  humbly  think  will  be  written  to  onr  judgment" — 
Wodrow'i  Corretpondenet,  L  67.  Soma  ahipa  having  been  taken  bjr  th«  Frenoh, 
Wodrowobeerrei;  "  Itsaaid  that  in  all  then ia  about  80,000 ponudirterliag  lost, 
whereof  Glasgow  has  lost  10,000.  I  hope  trading  people  ma;  see  the  language 
of  anoh  a  ProTidsuoe.  I  am  aore  the  Lord  ia  remarkalilj  fivwning  npon  onr 
trade  in  more  reapecti  thun  one  aince  it  ia  pnt  in  the  loom  of  rellj^on  in 
the  l»ta  alteration  of  onr  conatitntion." — AnaUeta,  i.  318. 
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theii  &shiona  of  working  and  of  dreseing,  tbey  changed  their 
ways  of  (hinking  too.  If  this  took  place  amoDgst  the  lower 
olaasea,  it  took  place  with  more  rapidity  aiaongBt  the  educated 
ordets.  Closer  communication  with  England,  the  increase  of 
businefla,  the  presence  in  Parliament  of  dzty  representative 
gentry  and  nohles,  their  residence  with  their  families  in  the 
sooth ;  were  amongst  the  means  which  hrought  new  notions 
of  all  things,  of  gardening  and  farming,  new  modes  of  dress 
and  new  manners  of  living,  &eeher  knowledge  of  literature,  and 
wider  views  in  religion.  The  fashion  of  young  gentlemen 
going  abroad  to  Butch  universities  to  study,  and  thence  to 
Paris  to  see  socie^,  opened  their  eyes  and  relaxed  their 
opinions  to  the  dismay  of  their  fathers.' 

The  serious  minded  early  began  to  note  the  encroachment 
of  less  strict  and  austere  practices.*  With  alarm  there  was 
ohaerved,  about  1720,  the  beginning  of  a  deplorable  change  in 
the  use  of  "  minced  oatha"  and  strange  phrases.  "  Not  only," 
it  was  noted, "  did  Sabbath  breaking  abound  to  the  extent 
that  many  before  and  after  service  walked  in  the  fields,"  but  old 
Scripture  and  old  Scots  words  were  going  out  of  use,  and 
instead  of  the  authorised  terms  of  "  father  "  and  "  mother  "  the 
"  nonsensical  names  of '  papa '  and  '  mama,' "  came  into  fashion, 
and  "  even  the  professors,  who  never  dreamed  before  of  swear- 
ing, now  dared  to  use  such  expressions  as  '  devil,'  '  faith,' 
'  shame,'  and  many  have  changed  the  blessed  name  of  God  into 
'  Gad ' — one  of  his  sinful  mortal  creatures."  It  is  true  that 
these  are  only  the  words  of  Mr.  Patrick  Walker,  conspicuous 
more  for  piety  than  worldly  wisdom,  the  worshipper  of 
Covenanting  fathers,  whose  lives  he  wrote  and  sold  in  chap- 
books  to  the  peasantry,  but  they  express  the  opinions  of  the 
"  professors " and  the  godly  over  the  country.  Uttering  in  1723 
his  lamentations,  he  sees  divine  judgment  on  such  iniquities 
"  in  a  new  ague  fever  never  heard  of  before  to  be  mortal" 

Marks  of  moral  decay  were  observed  ail  around:'  the 

>  OiidwiU  Papm,  I.  280. 

■  p.  Wklker'a  BiotrnjA.  PrtrirgUr.,  L  184. 

'  Other  sympionu  of  deoaj  w*re  obMured  "in  the  icuidalouB  pnotica  of 
■weuing  tad  mooking  in  time  of  public  wonthip  at  uiioiu  and  godlj  misiaten, 
uid  of  aoming  to  the  oboioh  deaignedlj  for  these  prof&os  pnrpoiiea  " ;  in  "  the 
idoUtmu  anatom  of  twewing  by  kjning  the  QoepeU,  too  tnndi  in  ni 
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toleration  of  Episcopalian  worship  and  in  ttie  opening  of  a 
theatre  in  Edinbutgh — which  were  alike  impious  and  profane 
— both  in  the  year  1712.  There  was  also  the  holding  of 
lashionable  aasemblies  for  promiscuoos  dancing,  which  was  sinful 
in  itself  and  terrible  in  its  effects.  And  with  tiiese  social 
changes  came  others  that  were  intellectuaL  Formerly  there 
bad  been  amongst  educated  classes,  side  by  side  with  pietism, 
beliefs  in  omens,  charms,  and  witchcraft,  and  the  profound 
belief  in  ghoste  clinging  to  every  ancestral  house,  which  bad  ite 
haunted  room  that  not  even  the  bravest  would  occupy ;  but 
about  1730  these  superstitions  were  gradually  dying  out 
amoi^t  "genteel  circles."  At  the  same  time  the  power  of 
the  ^d  clergy  began  to  fail  with  the  educated  classes,  their 
fulminations  no  longer  terrorised,  their  whine  ceased  to  impreaa ; 
the  old  school  of  gospel  ministers,  with  their  stem  doctrines 
and  their  menaces  of  judgment,  were  less  reverenced,  and  their 
uncouth  sayings,  their  rustic  ways,  became  subjects  of  mighty 
jestii^,  not  merely  in  the  houses  of  Jacobite  lairds,  but  in 
many  a  Whig  Presbyterian  home,  and  in  every  tavei-n.  The 
sermons  that  the  educated  care  for  were  those  of  a  milder  type, 
in  which  there  was  less  of  damnation  and  more  of  morality.' 

Patrick  Walker,  while  deploring  defections  amoi^  the 
laity,  laments  as  bitterly  a  sad  decay  amongst  many  of  the 
clei^,  "  who  affect  English  cant  and  follow  the  hellish  example 
of  the  laity,  who  mincingly  speak  of  God  as  '  Gad,'  and  many 
tender  souls  complain  that  it  makes  their  souls  to  quaka"     In 

Di ;  in  siufnl  sssacistea  and  confederuies  witli  idolativas  nations,  well-known 

auemiea  of  godliuera  which  have  been  entered  into  b;  these  l>nde  "— Tcfeniug  torn 
Mtninerofat  tre»tj  with  Portugal ;  "  in  the  settling  in  parishes  of  young  men 
of  low  prinoipUt  and  vain,  light,  and  ftothy  convBrsstion,  while  many  sonnd, 
eeriooa,  and  godly,  and  of  great  sbilitieB,  are  discouraged,  reproached,  andindiu- 
triooaly  kept  out." — A  Publick  Tatiinoaj/  ,  .  .  b]/  a  amfidtrabU  Nuinbtr  ej 
ChritUan  Ptoptt  .  .  .  anmt  Oritvaneet,  EdiubuTgh,  1732.  Wodrow's  mind  in 
1721  wu  distressed  by  b  change  in  tone  and  manners  in  Qlaagow,  which  was 
eminent  for  its  eedata  propriety,  young  men  who  had  gone  abroad  on  mercantile 
bnainess  came  back  with  looser  habit,  students  mocked  at  gospel  minietera  and 
bvoured  Simson's  erroneous  ways ;  prayer  eocietiea  hod  dwindled  tma  seventy- 
two  to  four  ;  aodclubi  Tor  debating  worldly  and  profane  qaeetioni  had  increased, 
discipline  was  less  regarded,  and  delinqnents  leas  sbuuned. — Analtcta, 

'  CaldvxU  Paptn,  i.  SSO.  "  Young  minieters  ore  introdncing  a  style  more 
dsoent  and  reasonable,  which  irritates  the  old  stagers  against  theui,  and  tboie- 
fore  they  begin  to  preach  at  one  another." — LtUtri/rom  Vu  Ifortli,  ii,  176. 
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olden  days  the  worthy  pedloi  says  "they  bad  golden  nunisters  and 
wooden  cups,  now  they  have  golden  cups  and  wooden  miiuBters ," 
Other  penons  with  lesa  prejudice  and  more  intelligence  were 
watching  with  satisfaction  the  appearance  of  men  in  the  ranks 
of  the  clei^  of  refinement,  culture,  and  breeding, — men  who 
had  nothing  in  common  with  the  fervid  old  "  antediluvians,"  and 
the  fanatic^  evangelical  preachers.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
century  the  benches  at  universities  were  filled  with  young 
men  from  all  quartets,  attract«d  to  the  ministry  by  pious 
zeal  for  their  calling,  or  worldly  desire  for  the  many  livings 
which  were  in  need  of  a  pastor.  These  were  largely  drawn 
&om  the  lower  claesea.'  Many  got  their  training  in 
manners  when  they  became  chaplains  in  private  iamilies, 
where  "  Mesa  John  "  (as  he  was  called)  got  poor  w^es  and 
bnt  scanty  courtesy.*  When  they  became  ministers  they  were 
loved  by  the  people  for  their  rhapsodies,  their  wild  teachings, 
and  for  pandering  to  the  taste  of  the  populace  before 
whom  they  wonld  pray,  "  Lord  save  ns  from  the  crooked  way 
of  molality."     Gradually  there  came  forward  others  of  a  better 

>  In  hii  diary  Fiincip*!  Stirliug  of  Olugow  lays  "  Uukt  in  1702  then  wan 
npwaidt  of  400  itadants  in  Qraak  philoaophy  and  divinity  c1>w«b,  moat  of  tham 
•IndTing  for  the  Church,  owing  to  the  graat  demand  iat  men  to  fill  the  empty 
benafioe*  " — Stat.  Act.  Seal.,  Qliagow  Univanity,  rxrii.  31.  The  ntunbeT  of 
■tudenta  for  all  profesiioni  ahout  17C0  wu  only  aboat  SOO.  Of  the  large  nam- 
bar  at  148  dinnity  ttudent*  in  GiMgow  in  1702,  U  wore  Irish.— Beid's  IHA 
PrudyUrioK  Chmrth,  iiL  OS.  Coutemponrie*  oomplain  of  the  oUu  and  loper- 
abundanoe  of  oaadidatea  for  the  Duniitry.  "At  present  we  are  overetoohed 
with  yonng  clergynten  [there  being  but  900  benefioed  elergy,  aod  at  thit  timi: 
800  lioenud  probationen,  and  the  etudeuta  of  dirinity  eioeed  that  number]. 
The  reason  of  that  aeama  to  b«  that  many  people  ont  of  Tani^,  because  some  of 
their  nlationt  ue  miniatan,  will  ednoate  a  son  in  this  way  to  posh  him  into  a 
nuk  io  the  woild  above  hi*  birth  aod  oondilioD." — ItilMtit  of  Scotland  Oim- 
*id«rM(,  1783.  "The  well-meaning  teal  of  oni olargy  in  pKHinghonoatbrmsn 
and  trsdeamen  tc  aeud  thair  sons  to  I«tin  sahoola  and  ooUeget  doei  a  gnat  deal 
mon  hurt  to  the  oommonwealth  than  eerriee.  I  aTen  know  many  an  honeit 
larmet  rninB  himaetf  every  aeaioti  of  going  to  college.  The  beaita  and  bera,  the 
only  thing  he  had  to  pay  his  landlord's  rent,  mnat  be  jveoently  sold  to  St  a  ion 
with  a  oloak  and  hat  for  the  oollege,  and  not  leave  a  groat  for  his  other  ohildnn, 
and  after  all  to  snpport  one — and  after  all  a  very  dunoe." — Sttay  on  IFay*  <uul 
J/tant  qf  JBuclMing,  eto.,  1729. 

*  8^'s  AMdamentoi  OliarUr  o/Frab^.,  leSE  ;  Calamy's  (hen  Lift,  ii.  211, 
318,  "  Thay  toaat  thair  ohaplaint  but  indilTeieutly,  and  the  poor  Hess  Johns 
are  so  kept  down  in  sereral  oonn^  families  that  thay  dare  not  call  their  souls 
their  own." 
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tjpe,  very  different  from  die  hot  gospellers  with  their  gru- 
teBqueiies  of  speech  aod  style.  While  profesactts  at  ooUeges 
prelected  in  lomberiug  Latin  on  the  tezt-booka  of  Turretin 
and  Maickins,  and  discussed  the  errors  of  Limbordi,  Yoetins, 
and  Cocceius,  students  turned  to  writeia  of  their  own  day 
in  England  who  were  touching  the  minds  of  the  age.  By 
1726  Profeesor  Hutcheson  in  Glasgow  was  in  his  class  of 
Moral  Philosophy  forming  a  school  of  liberal  men.  He  dis- 
puted no  d<^[ma,  and  taught  no  heresy  as  he  discussed  the 
beauty  of  moral  virtue,  descauted  on  the  "  harmony  of  the 
pasaiona"  and  the  dignity  of  human  nature;  all  this  not 
in  dull,  obscure  Latin  like  his  colleagues,  but  in  eloquent 
English,  tdbeit  with  Irish  brogue,  as  he  walked  up  and 
down  his  class-room  platform.  As  he  spoke  on  these  Uiemea 
Oalvinistic  dt^mas  seemed  to  lose  all  their  meaning ;  the  ortho- 
dox doctrines  of  the  Kirk  of  the  total  corruption  of  human 
nature,  of  reprobation,  of  salvation  by  faith  alone,  became  to 
his  audience  strangely  unreaL  And  he  who  bad  begun  his 
career  as  an  unsuccessful  "  moral "  preacher  in  Ulster  became 
the  successful  guide  to  future  preachers  of  morality  in  Scot- 
land.' 

The  divinity  professors  were  orthodox,  but  the  very  dulneas 
and  the  prolixity  of  their  Latin  lectures  and  their  Datch 
authorities  had  no  influence  on  many  students,  except  to  make 
them  think  for  themselves ;  wearied  as  they  were  of  teachers 
who  imported  their  theolc^  from  Holland,  as  htaa.  the  same 
source  gardeners  imported  their  tuH|»,  farmers  their  turnip 
seed,  and  lairds  their  barley  mills.* 

'  lAfi  of  HnUketon  by  LMohman,  176C.  Aftei  EotcliUon  pT«aobed  bii  Stst 
aermon  bafon  the  ooogregkUoD  of  Dlstei  Scots  PreBby terUm  ths  eldsrs  uid  to 
bla  hthsT  1  "  W«  i!  feal  mockle  for  jmt  miibap ;  bat  it  cuinot  be  concealed. 
Tonr  rilly  ton  Fruik  hu  fuhed  >'  the  congregttioD  with  hie  idle  oftcklo,  for  he 
bat  been  babbling  this  'oor  aboot  a  guid  and  benevolent  dod,  and  that  the  wlIb 
o'  the  heathen  wfU  gaog  to  heaven  if  they  follow  the  liabt  o'  their  own  con- 
■dencea.  Not  a  word  did  the  lad  say,  ken,  or  ipeer  about  the  guid  lold  oomfort- 
abls  doctrinoi  o'  electjon,  reprobation,  original  ain,  and  laith.  Hoot,  awk'  wl' 
no  a  fellow."— Beid's  IriA  PiiAyUrian  ChwA,  lit  106. 

*  "Profeuor  UaniiltoD  of  Edinbuigh  oBsd  to  tecommend  his atudenta  at  the 
end  of  the  course  to  maintain  a  tender  and  charitable  respect  towards  their 
fathers  in  the  Chncuh  who  hitd  cot  eigoyed  the  meaiu  of  acquiring  literatura 
and  bberality  of  sentimenL"— Somcrvills'a  Oten  Life,  p.  64.  The  people, 
pnnled  by  the  new  mode  of  teaching,  when  a  young  preiuiber  spoke  of  th* 
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These  men  constituted  a  new  school  of  clergy.  Doubtless 
their  philosophy  was  shallow,  the  introduction  into  discourses 
of  new  theories  of  morals  was  very  crude,  and  their  prayers 
were  ofbeu  "  pedantic  and  aETected."  Certain  it  is  that 
they  shocked  the  people  and  the  godly  ministers.  These 
"  vivid  sparks,"  these  "  bright  youths,"  as  Wodrow  styled 
them  with  an  unwonted  effort  at  sarcasm,  were,  he  tells  us, 
"conceited,  exacting,  and  d<^;matic,  woefully  evaporate  on 
questions  and  debates  too  high  for  them."  It  was  said  they 
gave  a  "  paganised  Christianity,"  "  savouring  of  Socrates  and 
Seneca."  ^  They  certainly  had  in  their  number  men  of  scholar* 
ship  and  culture — of  whom  the  Wisharts  were  the  finest 
type — men  who  spoke  for  the  first  time  in  the  pulpit  of  good 
works  and  a  good  life  as  the  only  way  to  serve  Giod.  Ebenezer 
Erskine  pathetically  exclaimed  over  this  new  mode :  "  Sirs,  our 
own  righteoosness  and  good  works  will  never  diet  and  stop  the 
month  of  conscience.  It  must  needs  discover  a  man  to  be  of 
a  l^al  mind  that  licks  himself  with  his  good  works." ' 

Two  parties  now  stood  forth  in  the  Church — the  "  l^al " 
preachers  or  moralists,  and  the  "  high-flyers "  or  evangelicals. 
They  were  hotly  opposed  to  each  other,  and  the  debates  in 
Church  courts  became  sources  of  intense  enjoyment  to  the 
idle  men  of  Edinburgh,  who  would  say,  "  Come,  let  us  go  and 
see  aport  at  the  Assembly."  '     They  contradicted  each  other  in 

"hurmoQ)'  of  the  puaions,"  protaated  th«7  nerer  knew  the;  had  a  fiddle  in 
their  inaide."— HonereiCTa  Lift  <if  Srttine,  p.  81,  p.  193 ;  Bamsay'a  Sent,  and 
SeoU. 

'  Wodrow'a  Comtpmdtnet,  Sept  4,  ITOS.  The  minister  of  Eaatwood  oon- 
solea  tdmBelf  vith  the  foot  that ' '  there  are  a  fair  of  the  old  antediluviaua  amongst 
OB  like  a  shook  of  oorn,  verj  much  edified,  and  re-opened  from  Sahbatb  to 
Sabbath  for  the  glory  of  the  goapel"  ;  but  the  angel  of  death  aoon  reaped  and 
gamend  these  old  "ahooksof  Gem." 

*  Bev.  J.  Madaren  of  the  Tolbooth,  Edinburgh,  greatly  admiied  by  Lord 
Aaohenleok,  iraa  one  who  loathed  this  new  alaaa,  and  fervently  he  prayed 
against  a  "little  worth,  laz,&othjiuinistiy  that  ken  little  o'Qod,  leaao' Christ, 
and  are  fa'  0'  themselrea."  This  man — an  able  specimeB  of  the  uncouth  old 
type  —  when  nsUing  Dr.  Davidson,  a  decrepit  old  man,  pi*yed  thus:  "O 
Lord  bare  meroy  on  Thy  poor  crooked  serrant " — on  whioh  he  waa  told  to  go 
home  and  leam  better  nunnera.  Whan  praying  for  the  haatening  of  the  rtett^a- 
tlon  of  the  Jews,  he  s^d  :  "0  Lord,  ebale  [shovel]  awa'  lime." — BonetUioHa, 
edit,  bj  Bogera,  2G9  ;  Bamsay's  Scolland  aad  Seoli. 

*  Criohtou'a  L^e  of  Colonel  Slatiadder,   p.   104,   ITIS  — "We  hare   four 
«  here  [Stirling]  on  Sabbath,  and  we  hare  four  different  miniitors,  soma 
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their  sennona,  and  perplexed  coiigregation8  by  antagonistic 
teachings — whereat  people  were  grieved  or  disgusted  or  vastly 
amused  according  to  their  disposition. 

The  change  in  thool(^  and  religions  feeling  began  to 
show  itself  in  opposition  to  the  gospel  leaders.  In  1720  it 
was  a  shock  to  Mr.  Thomas  Boston  and  his  Mends  when  a 
long-foTgotten  Ei^lish  work,  Marrtno  of  Dimniiy^  which  he  re- 
published and  annotated  as  the  richest  exposition  of  sonnd 
doctrine,  was  condemned  by  the  General  Assembly  as  "  un- 
sound and  dangeroas."  No  wonder  he  felt  it  a  mark  of  divine 
displeasure  at  the  black  work  in  which  the  Church  was  busy, 
that  at  the  moment  of  their  deplorable  decision  "a  dreadfiil 
tempest  of  thunder  and  bail  took  place,  delaying  with  its  fdry 
the  proceedings."  Comfort  was  derived  by  these  worthy 
censured  divines  from  the  fact  that  the  people  gave  them  their 
devotion,  and  looked  upon  the  "  marrow-men "  as  the  only 
faithful  teachers  in  the  land. 

Three  years  earlier  the  decay  of  godliness  and  otttiodoxy 
on  the  part  of  the  Chnrch  had  been  made  manifest  by  the 
Assembly  letting  off  Fiofessor  Simson  of  Qla^w,  who  had  been 
charged  with  terrible  heresy,  merely  with  a  caution  to  "  avoid 
misleadii^  phrases."  Time  passed,  and  in  1726  there 
came  alarming  rumours  from  the  west  that  Mr,  Simson,  the 
professor  of  divinity,  was  again  teaching  grievous  heresy. 
The  pious  soul  of  Lord  Grange  was  vexed  within  him,  and  in 
tribulation  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Wodrow  ^  that  he  heatd  he 
bad  adopted  the  Arianism  of  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke :  "  I  heartily 

BXproMiiig  things  one  my,  some  onotliBr.  This,  I  oonfAM,  I  trambls  at.  Smus 
ara  o^ed  'legal  preMhen,'  and  are  bluned  for  leuiing  too  mnab  to  the 
Arminian  dde  ;  while  oth«n  they  call  eTkngeliMl  go  too  fu  to  the  Aiiti- 
Domian  idda.  Lord  teach  me  Thyself,  for  I  dare  not  troBt  implicitly  to  any 
man."— /Hd,  p.  GOO  ;  LtUtr  of  a  BlaeJamith,  1759. 

'  Theoe  "  Uarrow-Meii "  belieTod  in  their  aathor  even  in  hia  argiunent« 
proving  that  Adam,  after  be  had  slain  »"'""■!  ■  for  clothing,  offered  them 
in  aaoriflce  ae  a  type  of  Ohrut,  and  that  Adam  was  wred  because  ho 
beliared  in  Ohrist  exactly  at  8  o'clook  P.M.  Boston  in  his  Ifola  ehom  that 
"saint"  is  a  " raprebeiiBiblB  word"  to  prefix  to  apostle*  di  anthon  of  the 
Nav  Testament  "Why  not  on  the  same  granod  St.  Hoses,  St.  Aaron t  No 
rewon  oan  be  given  of  the  difference  bnt  that  it  hath  pleased  Antichriat  to 
canoniie  those  New  Testament  saints,  bat  QOt  the  Old  Testament." — iforrow 
ij/DivinUi/,  chap,  iL  Notes. 

■  Wodrow's  ComqMulMM,  1734. 
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wish  it  may  be  a  misrepoit ;  for  if  noli,  every  one  who  loveB  the 
Lord  Jemis  has  cause  to  mourn  it."  His  Mend  replied  that  tt 
is  only  too  tme ;  that  while  in  his  class  the  professor  asserts 
the  Sod  to  be  supreme  God,  in  conversatioD  he  asserts  that  the 
Son's  self-ezifltence  is  not  coosusteut  with  His  being  b^;otten. 
Such  flf^rant  Arianiam  he  charitably  attributes  to  mental 
derangement ;  "  for  the  flux  recurring  twice  or  thrice  a  week 
has  afBicted  his  head ;  although  those  who  talked  with  him 
bare  foond  him  connected  and  sensible  in  bis  talk,  although 
dragging  the  subjects  of  Dr.  Clarke,  the  Fathers  and  Council 
of  Niceti,  into  all  his  conversation."  The  trial  came  on  and 
dragged  on ;  the  professor  was  not  ver|r  articulate  in  his 
explanations,  the  student  witnesses  were  very  hazy  in  their 
recollection  of  his  Latin  lectures.  The  result  was  that 
Simson,  though  disowning  the  charges,  regrettii^  his  ez- 
preesions,  "abhorring"  the  alleged  heresies,  was  deprived  of 
his  otBce,  though  not  of  his  salary,  and  disappeared  into 
private  life  with  a  comfortable  income,  abundant  leisore,  and 
pleasant  society,  after  having  agitated  the  religious  world  to 
its  centre  for  years,  and  leaving  the  "high  flyers"  in  con- 
sternation at  such  a  heretic  not  bdng  deposed  from  the 
ministry  of  the  gospel  Tet  another  mark  of  shameful  indiffer- 
ence to  the  goepel  truth  was  seen  by  them  in  the  treatment  of 
Professor  Campbell  of  St  Andrews,  who  had  been  in  1736 
accused  of  flagrant  error ;  above  all  of  having  published  a 
disconrse — Apoitka  no  £ntAusiatta — wherein  he  had  disparaged 
those  who  were  ever  "  consulting  at  the  throne  "  and  "  imploring 
light,"  and  attributing  tiieir  own  emotions  to  divine  communi- 
cation.' 'When  t^e  trial  ended  in  acquittal,  and  he  remained 
secure  in  his  post  teaching  perilous  views,  it  was  felt  that  a 
tremendous  blow  had  been  dealt  at  fiuth  in  the  Eirk.  Clearly 
the  reign  of  the  old  &naticism  was  gone.  Not,  however,  that 
there  was  really  allowed  any  latitude  of  belief  or  teaching,  for 
the  Confession  was  made  as  rigorous  a  standard  as  ever  by  all 
parties  in  the  Church. 

Only  once  again  was  there  a  revival  of  old  spiritual 
fervour  and  enthusiasm,  such  as  would  have  made  glad  the 
hearts  of  the  "antediluvians."     This  was  in  1742,  when  the 

'  It^ort  t/  Ommitm  M  Puriiy  0/  Deetrint,  17S0. 
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revivals  of  Cambualang  and  Kilsyth  took  place — part  of  the 
wave'  of  evangelicalism  which  was  spreading  over  England 
under  the  influence  of  Whitfield  and  Wealey.^  For  years 
the  parish  bad  been  going  on  its  sluggish  way  under  the 
ministtations  of  a  worthy  Mr.  M'Culloch,  when  one  day  bis 
sermon— -more  earnest  than  usoal — had  atartling  effects  on 
tiis  colligation ;  some  fainted,  some  went  into  convulsiona, 
others  cried  that  they  saw  hell  opened  for  them  and  heard 
the  shrieks  of  the  damned,  from  which  we  may  infer  the 
teaching  that  awakened  them.  The  whole  district  was  moved. 
"  Wounded  souls  "  came  seeking  hope  and  pardon ;  u^t  and 
day  the  crowds  gathered  in  distress  about  thdr  salvation,  the 
communion  waa  thronged  by  30,000  people,  and  4000  sat 
down  at  the  tables,  while  no  less  than  eleven  ministers  were 
at  one  time  preaching  in  the  fields.  George  Whitfield,  who 
was  then  in  Scotland,  came  and  stirred  them  with  startling 
appeals,  and  the  revival  was  blovm  into  full  blast  At 
Eilayth  also  the  parish  minister  one  day  startled  his  people 
and  himself  by  hia  unexpected  power.  They  wept,  they 
prayed,  they  moaned.  Week  after  week  the  awakening 
incareased.  The  voice  of  the  preacher  mingled  with  the  cries  of 
the  people  who  daily  thronged  the  church.  The  very  children 
gave  up  their  games  in  order  to  sing  and  pray  for  hours 
together,  while  they  were  exhorted  to  "flee  the  wrath  to 
come "  and  to  "  close  with  Christ." '  Evangelical  preachers, 
with  the  all-powerful  Whitfield,  came  from  long  distances  to 
assist  in  the  great  work.  Conununions  which  were  frequently 
held  were  attended  by  about  40,000  people,  while  preaching 
went  on  in  the  kirk  and  in  the  fields.  The  iaithfiil  Mr.  Sobe 
explains  what  was  the  sort  of  doctrines  that  were  potenL 
While  the  converted  were  moved  to  tears  "  by  the  sweet 
truths  of  the  gospel,"  to  the  others  "  were  preached  the  terrors 
of  the  law  in  the  strongest  terms."  "  I  feared  to  daub  or  deal 
slightly  with  them,"  says  the  gratified  pastor,  "  but  told  great 
and  small  that  they  were  children  of  the  devil  while  they  were 

>  &oti  llagazine,  Haj  1742 ;  Ooiptl  Wtekly  ffUlory,  rtUMitg  to  At  latt 
Frofret*  a/ the  Qotpti  at  Bvmt  and  Abroad,  1742. 

*  FaitJ^ftU  NarratiM  oftA*  extraordinary  Work  of  (Kt  SpirU  at  SOtj/th  antt 
ollttr  CoagrtgatifJU  m  tht  Neighbourhood,  h;  Jsmes  Bobe,  M.A.,  QlMgow,  174!L 
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in  a  state  of  unbelief,  and  tliat  if  they  continued  to  the  end 
they  would  be  damned."  Accordingly,  they  feared,  they 
trembled,  and  they  cried,  "confeseing  it  was  because  of 
dreadful  apprehensions  of  the  terrible  wrath  of  God." 

The  whole  of  Scotland  was  enatcd  over  tiiese  scenes. 
The  Evangelicals,  who  had  so  long  been  lamenting  the  corruption 
of  the  age  and  deadneas  of  the  people,  rejoiced  exceedingly  at 
these  manifestations  of  the  Spirit.  The  Seceders,  who  could 
not  believe  diat  any  good  could  come  ont  of  an  Krastian 
Establishment,  denounced  them  as  impositions  and  delusions  of 
Satan.  The  Moderates  despised  the  whole  aSair  as  a  display 
of  foolish  enthusiasm  and  nervoos  excitement.  We  may 
fairly  believe,  however,  the  favourable  testimony  on  what  was 
known  as  the  "  Cambuslai^  Wark,"  that  drunkenness,  vice, 
and  profanity  diminished,  and  honest  piety  was  permanently 
established  in  many  lives.  The  revival  spirit  passed  to  other 
quarters ;  it  was  keen  in  Gla^w,  it  was  felt  as  far  as  Perth- 
shire, and  the  praying  societies  which  were  formed  kept  alive  for 
years  much  of  the  spiritual  impression  made  by  the  "C^mbuslang 
Wark."> 


After  the  middle  of  the  centnry  toleration,  spread  amongst 
all  classes,  had  leavened  the  ranks  of  the  clergy,  over  whose 
manners  and  tone  a  vast  change  had  passed.  Even  the 
EvangeUcal  party — strict  and  austere  as  they  were — were 
unable  to  resist  the  tide  of  new  feeling  which  had  come  over 
the  age :  they  were  more  genial  in  faith  and  more  cheerful  in 
life.  When  in  1763  the  Bev.  John  Home  produced  his  play 
of  "Douglas,"  the  clerical  feeling,  it  is  true,  was  in  many 
quarters  wild  against  him,  so  that  he  prudently  retired  before 
die  coming  storm,  and  his  clerical  friends  who  had  been 
present  in  the  theatre  had  to  sabmit  to  ecclesiastical  censures.* 
But  the  very  fact  that  a  minister  should  write  a  play,  and 
other  ministers  dared  witness  it,  was  ample  proof  that  a 
revolution  of  opinion  had  come  over  society ;  and  a  time  came 

)  HoU'a  PaithfiU  NarraUM. 

*  Maokeiizie'a  lAft  and  WrUingi  of  John  ffoine,  1S22,  p.  49  ;  Carlylt's 
Autobiographf/. 
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when  John  Home,  no  longer  a  minister,  attended  the  General 
Assembtf  aB  an  elder,  dressed  in  the  goi^eoos  uoifonn  of  Maa 
Fencibles ;  and  the  Assembly  debates  were  deserted  by  members 
who  were  listening  to  Mrs.  Siddons  at  the  Theatre  BoyaL 

Even  the  high-flyers  or  Evangelicals  greatly  modified  the 
morose  ways  of  their  predecessors.  The  leaders  of  that  part^ 
enjoyed  society  like  their  neighbours,  partook  of  the  con- 
viviality of  a  period  which  was  rejoicing  in  escape  from  a 
piooB  reign  of  terror.  Dr.  Webster,  the  ablest  of  them  all, 
who  combined  the  clearest  of  heads  with  the  moat  unctuoos  of 
spirits,  was  the  life  of  the  supper  parties  of  Edinburgh  any  time 
between  1760  and  1780,  could  join  over  a  magnum  of  claret  on 
Monday  with  gentlemen  of  not  too  correct  lives  whom  he  had, 
professionally,  consigned  to  perdition  on  Sunday ;  he  could  pass 
with  alacrity  and  sincerity  from  devout  prayers  by  a  bedaide 
to  a  roystering  reunion  in  fortune's  tavern,  and  return  home 
with  his  Bible  under  his  arm  and  five  bottles  under  his  girdle. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  he  was  leader  of  his  auatere  party 
and  the  idol  of  the  "  Tolbooth  Whigs,"  to  whom  he  discoursed 
on  the  "  fonr-fold  state  of  man "  with  fine  fervour.'  Dr. 
Wallace,  eminent  as  a  divine,  a  statistician,  and  an  economist, 
had  even  written  Notes  to  Oallinfs  AH  of  Dancing,  which, 
however,  he  was  too  discreet,  probably,  to  practise.* 

Nothing  was  more  striking  in  the  new  attitude  of  the 
Church  towards  the  world  thfm  the  tolerance  and  courtesy 
with  which  the  better  sort  of  clergy  treated  heretics  in  opinion 
and  antagonists  in  controversy.  Warm  friendship  allied 
David  Hume,  the  amiable  sceptic,  with  Dr.  Jardine,  the  fine 
Evangelical,  as  well  as  with  the  Moderates,  Carlyle,  Home, 
Blair,  and  Bobertson.  Dr.  Thomas  lieid,  when  combating  the 
arch-infidel's  philosophical  views,  sent  to  him  his  manuscripts 
for  perusal  and  his  style  for  correction.  Charming  compli- 
ments are  exchanged  by  Hume  with  his  reverend  opponents  in 
Aberdeen,  Frofessors  Campbell,  Gerard,  aud  £eid,  the  last 
writing,  "Tour  friendly  adversaries  return  their  compliments 
to  you  respectfully.     Tour  company  would,  althoi^h  we  are 

>  Oarljte's  Autebioffraph}/ ;  Som«rvU)e'a  (hm  Lif*;  Runaaf'a  SeaaoinA  and 
SeoUmm;  Cbxm\ien' Traditiimt  iff  Edinturgh. 
*  Mackenrie'a  Life  and  WrUingt  of  Momt,  p.  17. 
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all  good  Cliristiaiis,  be  more  acceptable  than  St  Athanasias." ' 
Such  a  tose  eDables  ub  to  realise  what  a  vast  distance  lies 
between  this  period  and  that  when  Boston  and  Eiskine  prayed 
and  preached  and  fasted. 

Never  did  the  Church  hold  so  high  a  place  as  in  1760- 
1770  in  attainments,  position,  and  esteem.  In  the  General 
Assemblies  met  the  men  most  conspionons  for  worth  and 
ability,  both  lay  and  clerical ;  and  in  the  debates,  ministers 
of  distiDgaished  talents,  and  elders  who  were  the  most 
accomplished  and  brilliant  Scotsmen,  took  their  parts.  In  the 
absence  of  a  Scots  Parliament,  the  Assembly  was  looked  apon 
and  need  as  the  nursery  for  orators  and  politicians,  and  tiiere 
was  to  he  found  almost  as  good  speaking  as  in  the  Honse  of 
Commons.  Advocates,  eminent  at  the  bar,  like  Wedderbnm 
(an  elder  at  23)  and  Henry  Dundaa,  lords  of  session  like 
Freaident  Bundaa,  stateemea  like  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  and  Lord 
Marchmont,  were  members  of  the  Court  The  roll  of  Assembly 
for  1764  includes  amongst  its  elders  nine  peers  and  five  lords 
of  session;  the  rest  cbiefly  consist  of  baronets,  lairds,  and 
advocates  of  high  standing  at  the  bar  and  in  society.' 

What  the  ministers  were  at  the  banning  of  the  century  we 
have  seen — thoroughly  respectable,  even  eminently  respected, 
pious  and  faiUiful,  hat  narrow,  uncouth,  and  superstitious. 
With  aU  these  faults,  in  spite  of  the  homely  garb  and  rustac 
speech,  they  were  r^arded  with  reverence,'  for  a  minister  in 
those  days  was  considered  by  his  prayer  and  preaching  to 
have  a  power  flu  beyond  reach  of  lay  attainment  Whether 
they  were  sprung  &om  poorer  classes,  or  schoolmasters,  farmers, 
or  from  "mercbant«,"  or  lairds,  there  was  less  difference  in 
manners  between  ranks  in  the  ooimtry  then:  the  clergy 
married  into  good  old  county  families,*  and  the  lairds  tiiemselTee 

■  BQitoD'a  Uf€  0/ David  Hiims,  u.  lEG. 

■  ChamberUTne's  Pre*«nt  SkOt  of  Oreai  Britain,  1761.  "The  Oeneral 
A«a«mbty  hiA  iben  the  boMt  of  Bome  of  the  but  speskiiig  in  Britain,  the 
Houm  of  Commoiu  acareely  excepted." — P.  81,  Maokaniis'B  Lift  ofEama. 

■  Bnrt'i  L^itTt,  L  178.  "Althongh  thoy  have  not  the  advantage  of  any 
outward  appeannae  bj  draia  to  strike  the  unagination,  or  to  distingniib  them 
ftvm  other  men  who  happen  to  ir«ar  block  or  gray,  they  are,  I  think  I  may  aay, 
tan  timea  more  rererenced  than  our  ministers  in  England." 

*  B«ld'a  CbiMnmian  Jpoalt,  p.  DO.  The  foundeTS  of  the  SecwalDa  Chnrch 
had  done  m). 
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were  not  much  richer  than  the  miniBter,  who  in  many  cases  was 
the  second  man  in  the  parish  in  point  of  means.  Kever  did 
the  clergy  in  Scotknd  sink  in  social  esteem  and  position  like 
the  common  clergy  in  England  in  the  beginning  of  the 
century.  By  the  middle  of  the  century  the  class  had  im- 
proved, socially  and  intellectually,  and  not  yet  had  their 
position  and  authority  been  impaired  seriously  by  disBent.' 
Their  ministerial  pre-eminence  was  Btill  undisputed.  Hos- 
pitable they  were,  end  tastes  being  simple,  and  fare  frugal, 
they  could  entertain  with  kindly  dignity.  In  Edinburgh 
especially  the  clei^,  by  their  position,  tank,  and  ability, 
were  in  the  highest  circles  of  society.  Even  in  the  High- 
lauds  ministers  seem  to  have  often  been  men  of  consider- 
able culture;  and  as  the  peasantry  and  crofters  or  farmers 
were  too  poor  to  send  sons  to  be  educated  for  learned  pro- 
fessions, the  students  were  chiefly  drawn  from  the  clergy  or 
the  tacksmen — who  were  educated  themselves,  and  cadets  of 
good  &milies.  The  ministers  described  in  the  memorable 
TovT  to  the  Bdmdes — living  far  remote  from  towns  and 
libiariea,  in  inaccessible  r^ons  of  the  Highlands,  appear  as 
men  of  good  sense  and  breeding,  vigour  and  learning,  so  as 
even  to  extort  growling  r^ard  from  the  anti-presbyterian 
lexicographer.  But  nowhere  ia  higher  praise  given  from  a 
competent  source  than  in  1772  by  Pennant,*  the  traveller 

>  In  Skye  Mp«oUll7  oludiwl  ednoation  wu  general.  The  olergy  of  sixtMn 
pariahea  in  Bkys  and  HsrrU  v«re  meD  of  good  funiliea,  of  great  leAmmg  aod 
refinement — Stewaifs  3kttAe»  of  the  Hightandi,  Append,  ii.  SI.  Hackenzie'a 
L^  of  Home,  p.  10 :  "  The  olsrgy  of  Scotland  at  that  time  vere  one  of  the 
moat  tespeotable  aa  well  as  happy  orders  of  the  people.  With  the  adrantagea 
always  of  •  olaeaioal  and  somstimea  of  a  polite  education,  their  knowledge  wu 
equal  at  superior  to  any  man  in  the  parish.  Their  influsnoe  in  those  times, 
before  a  nomber  of  the  aeetaries  had  withdrawn  tbemselna  from  the 
Established  Chnich,  was  great  and  nniversal,  and  their  inoomes,  taken  with 
reference  to  the  value  of  money,  the  state  of  maonets,  and  style  of  living  of 
that  period,  was  much  mora  adequate  to  all  the  purposes  of  comfort  and  decent 
appearance  than  the  stipends  of  to-day,  after  all  the  aagmentationa  which  have 
been  granted  them.  The  clergy  of  Edinburgh  coming  tbitber  tbue  prepared, 
mixed  more  than  I  think  tbey  have  done  at  any  aubsequent  period  with  the 
firat  and  most  distinguished  persona  of  the  place,  distinguished  whether  in 
science,  literature,  or  [tolite  manners,  and  even  as  far  as  the  clerical  character 
might  innocently  allow,  with  men  of  fashion  conspicuous  for  wit  and  gaietj." 

s  Pennant'i  Tour  in  Scotland,  i.  173. 
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who  knew  them  well : — "  They  are  much  changed  from  the 
enthusiastic,  furioas,  illiterate  teachers  of  old  times,  and  have 
taken  up  the  mild  method  of  persuasion  instead  of  the  cruel 
discipline  of  corporal  punishment.  They  are  the  most  decent 
and  consistent  in  their  conduct  of  any  class  of  men  of  their 
order.  Science  flourishes  almost  universally  among  them,  and 
their  discourse  is  not  less  improving  than  the  table  ^ey 
entertain  strangers  at  is  decent  and  hospitable.  Very  few  of 
them  permit  the  witchery  of  dissipation  to  lay  hold  on  them." 
And  the  Englishman  evidently  thinks  he  pays  an  enormous 
compliment  by  saying,  "they  never  sink  their  characters  by 
midn^t  brawls,  by  mixing  with  the  gaming  world  either  in 
cards,  cock  -  fighting,  or  horse  -  racing,  but  preserve  with  a 
narrow  income  a  dignity  too  often  lost  among  their  brethren 
south  of  the  Tweed." 

Pennant  could  truly  speak  of  the  incomes  as  "  narrow." 
In  veiy  many  parishes  the  stipends  were  no  larger  than  they 
had  been  a  hundred  years  before.  And  yet  expenses  in  living 
had  immensely  increased ;  provisions  were  more  than  double 
in  price,  and  Uie  dress  of  homespun  once  worn  could  not  be 
put  on  in  a  more  luxorioua  age,  when  silk  had  taken  the 
place  of  linen,  and  broadcloth  of  home  stu^  Meanwhile  the 
rents  of  &rms  had  risen,  and  the  incomes  of  lairds  were  vastly 
increased,  and  the  relative  position  of  the  minister  had  in  ysapat- 
tion  diminished.*  The  average  Btipend  was  £62  ;  some  stipends 
were  ss  low  as  £26,  more  than  fifty  were  less  than  the  l^al 
minimum  of  £44,'  and  none  were  higher,  even  in  the  cities, 
though  held  by  men  of  the  powers  of  Dra.  Robertson, 
Erskine,  and  Blair,  than  £120  or  £130.  In  1749  the 
Qenerol  Assembly  produced  a  scheme  for  augmenting  the 
livings,  showing  that  while  340  livings  yielded  from  £70  to 
£100,  there  were  600  benefices  which  did  not  exceed  from 
£24  to  £60 — "  the  pay  of  a  land  waiter  or  the  lowest  excise 

>  "  Many  tra  obliged  to  beUk«  theraselvM  to  other  shlftB,  anch  u  fumiDg 
uid  grazing,  in  order  to  support  th«ir  fuuilies.  By  this  thsir  dignjt;  snd 
Inflasnce  (ure  lessened.  ProfesMr  Eutchesob,  in  &  punphlet  which  is  Uttte  morn 
thsn  GO  yean  old,  states  that  the  clergyman  was  generally  In  Scotland  found  to  be 
second  in  point  of  inoome  ;  now  he  ie  generally  the  twentieth,  often  not  the 
thirtieth."— P.  16,  &mKfb'B  Smtey  of  ArgyUthin. 

■  Morren's  Annak  ef  (h».  AtttmH]/, 
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officer."  This  scheme,  however,  met  with  the  keenest  oppoai* 
tioQ  of  the  elders  who  were  nobles  or  laodowneta,  as  being  ill- 
framed,  ill-timed,  and  utterly  unnecessary.  Lord  Matchmont, 
the  liberal  patron  of  latters  but  not  of  clergy,  in  the  Assembly, 
condemned  the  proposal  as  unreasonable,  and  superciliously 
lectured  the  ministers  on  their  wild  zeal  and  desire  after  the 
"  means  of  luxury  and  extravaganca"  Heritors  repeated  the 
easy  cant  of  a  "poor  Church  b^g  a  pure  Church  " — a  phrase 
often  on  the  lips  of  t^e  frugal-giving  Lord  Auchinlack.*  And 
so  it  ended  in  failure,  and  not  till  1810  was  the  minimum 
stipend  raised  to  £150,  while  a  large  proportion  of  the  clergy 
had  to  contend  with  means  straitened  even  to  poverty.  When 
we  consider  the  narrow  ciicnmstaaces  of  a  Church  which  had 
no  high  posts  to  offer,  no  honours  or  dignities  wherewith  to 
stimulate,  to  bribe,  or  to  reward,  it  is  remarkable  that  so  many 
men  of  force,  and  learning,  and  ability  were  to  be  found  in  its 
ranks. 

By  the  middle  of  the  century  the  once  despised  and 
reprobated  "  legal "  or  moral  preachers  had  increased  so  as  to 
form  the  party  of  "Moderates,"  which  became  the  most 
prevailing,  ablest,  and  dominant  class  of  cleigy  in  Scotland. 
Most  of  the  literary  and  cultured  clei^  belonged  to  that  class, 
liiose  of  most  practical  energy,  shrewdest  to  advance  improve- 
ment in  trade  and  agriculture,  the  sf^aciouB  advisers  of  their 
flocks  on  week-days,  and  wise  teachers  of  duties  on  Sunday. 
Tories  in  politics,  they  were  strong  in  carrying  out  the  law  on 
patronage,  indifferent  to  the  scruples  of  the  popular  clergy 
and  to  the  wishes  of  the  people ;  they  cared  for  no  "  high- 
flying." Their  ideal  virtue  was  a  sanctified  common  sense,  and 
they  were  sedatives  to  all  enthusiasm.  They  taught  &om  the 
pulpit  solidly  the  duties  of  everyday  honesty,  charity,  good 
neighbourhood,  without  stirring  a  pulse.     When  Samuel  Et^gers 

'  Han;  cues  ooonr  in  Eirk-Senion  reoords  in  eighteenth  oentnrf  of  dolM 
gi7on  out  of  the  poor-boi  to  dsBtitnte  ralicti  and  orpbms  of  tniniBtera.  Tbdr 
families  olten  weie  rednoed  to  huinhla  trades.  In  1741  Dr.  Alex.  Wsbater, 
with  the  *id  of  the  tble  BtatUtlcUn  Bb7.  Dr.  Wall&ce,  instittited  the 
Widows'  Fund,  which  seounid  poor  minislers'  r&miliei  from  deotitntion. 
Previoiu  to  that  the  only  Rsouroes  were  the  yeerlj  collections  at  the  meetingi 
of  the  Qeneral  Assembly,  whioh  wen  distributed  oa  alms  to  needy  widows  and 
orphuia. 
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viflited  Edinburgh^  he  beard  Dr.  Hugh  Blair  diBcoursing  in 
his  pompooB  manner  tipon  Ceusoriousnees,  a  theme  which 
would  have  sounded  miserable  in  the  eats  of  old  gospel 
preachers,  and  unpleasant  to  inquisitorial  elders.  Some  would 
address  their  people  oq  poor-laws*  and  benefit  societies, 
admirable  but  not  soul-lifting  subjects ;  and  as  they  laid  down 
"  the  heads  "  of  their  sermons  in  the  ptdpit  the  congregation  laid 
down  their  heads  in  the  pews.  It  is  true  that  if  we  jnc^a  the 
Moderates  by  Matthew  Arnold's  definition  of  religion, — as 
"  morality  touched  with  emotion," — Uiey  were  sadly  lacking, 
for  of  "  emotion  "  there  was  little.  Dr.  Henry,  the  historian, 
summons  his  friend  the  Bev.  Sir  Henry  MoncreifT  to  come  to 
him  directly ;  "  I  hare  got  sometfaii^  to  do  this  week,  I  have 
got  to  die."  So  the  yonng  Evangelical  divine  stays  with  tiie 
old  Moderate  divine  till  he  dies, — chatting,  joking,  reading, — 
honest  piety  blending  with  venerable  fun  \  a  carions  little 
picture  of  a  common-sense  mode  of  "  holy  dying."  * 

The  "  reign  of  Modei&tes "  a  later  Evfu^i;elical  generation 
deplored  as  a  period  of  spiritaal  deadness,  of  n^lected  parishes, 
of  unvifflted  people,  of  forsaken  deathbeds  and  comfortless 
preaching  * — which  need  not  be  accepted  as  veracious.  If  they 
relaxed  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  and  abolished  public 
penance,  they  are  to  be  thanked  for  abolishing  thereby  the 
crime  of  child  murder,  to  which  the  terror  of  the  Church  bad 
driven  hapless  maidens.'     Bamsay  of  Ochtertyre  repeats  a 

>  Clkyden'B  Strly  Lift  i>f  Samuel  Sogen,  p.  93. 

*  Stmutu  by  Sunael  Oharlwb,  D.D.,  of  Wiltoo,  3  Tola. 

*  S«TeKlMUnu*bIeSnrr«]no*  Agricnltnnof  tha  Vkriooapartaortliecoiuitr; 
wer«  wiittBD  by  "  Moderate  "minittan ;  tlie  beatinrormedaoooimts  ofp&riilies  in 
tha  ^at.  AeeonmX  ^  Scotland  17S8-7  were  by  tbem.  and  the  anooarftgemBnt  to 
new  metbodi  or  bnsbandrj  oFten  oame  torn  these  abcewd  pariBh  miniBten. 

*  An  Evsngelioal  mlniBter  nith  meagie  cbarity  thua  anine  np  the  qnalitie* 
of  hi*  "  Uoderate  "  atapfathera  .  "  Han;  wera  ganoine  Sociniaiu.  Wben  they 
proaabad  their  aannona  generally  tamed  on  boQasty,  good  neigbboorbood, 
kindlinaat.  To  deliver  a  goapsl  aannoD  and  preach  to  the  hsarta  and  oonaoieiMM 
of  dying  ainnara  was  eotnplet«ly  bayoud  them  aa  to  apeak  in  the  langoage  of 
•ngela.  Their  diaoonrsea  were  tha  most  inaipid  and  entptj'  that  ever  diagraoad 
tb«  aacred  nune  or  aeimon.  Their  oongregationa  rarely  amoantiDg  to  one-tenth 
of  the  pariahionsra,  were  generally  daring  tha  half  hour'a  aoporific  harangue  bat 
aaUap.  They  bad  uo  mora  religion  in  private  tlum  in  pablio,"  etc — "Anto- 
biography  of  Dr.  James  Hamilton,"  oited  in  Livei  of  At  Haldana,  p.  130. 

'  Child  murder,  so  rife  before  in  rural  diatrieta,  almoat  dinappaarod  with 
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remark  of  Eobert  Bums,  that  the  Moderate  clergy  or  "  New 
Tights  "  abounding  in  Ayrshire  were  all  Socinians,  a  statement 
not  very  authoritative,  which  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
prove.'  Shrewd  country  miniaters  were  not  likely  to  avow  heresy 
in  the  pulpits ;  nor  were  they  likely,  even  in  the  most  genial 
unboaoming  moments  over  their  claret,  to  confide  their 
heterodoxy  to  lairds,  country  writers,  or  even  poets.  They 
did  not  deny  the  old  dogmas,  probably  they  did  not  even 
doubt  them ;  they  simply  felt  it  pleasantest  to  let  sleeping 
dogmas  lie.  The  statemant  that  these  men  had  a  loosening 
effect  on  the  religious  opinions  and  conduct  of  Bums  is 
singularly  unhappy.'  The  pity  was  that  they  had  so  little 
influenca  They  cast  no  doubts  on  revelation,  and  Bums  had 
rather  too  many ;  they  preached  moral  principles,  and  Bums 
had  rather  too  few. 

Evangelical  ministers  of  the  old  school  still  abounded  in 
the  Church  to  leaven  the  arid  Moderatism,  their  teachii^ 
drearily  doctrinal,  their  discipline  still  severe  and  vigilant ; 
yet  from  the  finer  Evai^elical  clergy  came  teaching  which  in 
its  mild  tone  and  benign  spirit  was  a  strange  contrast  to  that 
of  an  older  generation.  All  ecclesiastical  life  had  vastly  altered 
when  the  century  closed.  There  was  as  much  transformation 
in  the  feelings,  opinions,  and  habits  of  life  as  in  the  habits  of 
dress — ^in  the  change  from  gray  homespun  clothing  and 
coloured  cravats  of  ministers,  who  strode  the  causeway  of 
the  High  Street  of  Edinburgh  in  1700,  to  the  brown  wigs  or 
powdered  hair,  the  cocked  hat,  black  single-breasted  coat, 
frills  and  ruffles,  knee-breeches,  and  silver-buckled  shoes  of  the 
city  ministers  who  walked  the  new  pavement  of  Princes  Street 
in  1800.  That  characteristic  institution  the  'Scotch  Sabbath" 
had  been  modified  in  its  observance  from  the  rigid  days.  It 
was  not  uncommon  for  clergymen  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 

rslsiation  of  ChnTch  penance  in  publio. — Stswart'a  Skttehta  of  Highland*,  U. 
89:  "This  orime  has  become  less  frequent  sinoe  the  itriatnesa  of  ChiiToh 
diBoipline  has  softened."  At  InvemeBs  Court  of  JoaticUry,  from  1747-1783 
uioe  women  huiged  for  aliild  murder,  sines  17SS  only  one  woouid  condemned. 

'  Bamssj's  Seotlami  and  Scolrmen,  ii.  B64  ;  Sobert  Burnt  and  AyrAira 
ilodtratt*,  a  Corrttpondence,  1983  (privatel;  printed).  For  k  fair  eatdmata, 
HonoreitTs  Hfe  qfSrtkine,  p.  61 ;  Cunninghiun'B  OAwrA  Sistoty. 

'  Principal  Shairp's  Swnt  {.Engliih  Men  iif  Letters),  p.  47. 
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to  have  their  friends  at  their  genial  suppers  on  Sundays,  or 
aft«r  tamily  worship  at  home  to  pass  through  the  dimly  lighted 
streets  to  hright  gatherings  of  gentlemen  in  the  flats.' 
Lord  Cockbum  gives  his  fine  memories  of  that  most  Evangelical 
of  divines  and  most  well-bred  of  gentlemen' — Sir  Hany 
MoncreifF — who  at  9  o'clock  of  the  Lord's  day  had  his  "  family 
exercises,"  and  entertained  his  friends  thereafter  to  roasted 
hens,  a  goblet  of  wine,  and  wholesome  talk.  It  is  true  that 
stricter  persons  mourned  over  such  degenerate  city -ways. 
And  it  was  noted  with  sadness  that  the  streets  were  not 
silent  and  deserted  on  the  Sunday  as  of  old,  that  the  people 
walked  in  the  fields  and  OastlehiU,  that  barbers'  trimmed  and 
carried  home  on  the  Lord's  Bay  the  genUemen's  wigs ;  that 
the  churches  were  not  full  as  once  they  were,  and  it  became 
as  fashionable  for  gentry  to  stay  away  firom  worship  as  it  had 
formerly  been  for  them  to  attend  it^  Indifl'erence  to  religious 
forms,  with  more  laxity  of  talk,  faith,  and  morals,  was  lamented 
as  the  prevailing  mark  of  these  latter  days.* 

A  reaction  set  in,  however,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  A  wave  of  evangelicali»u  passed  over 
Scotland,  submerging  the  stt^ant  "  moderatism,"  and  left  as 

>  Cookbum'a  MtmoriaU  o/kia  Timt,  p.  (12. 

»  Creech's  Fugitin*  PUett ;  M»ok«iuie's  Lift  and  Writing*  of  John  Horn*. 

*  Pliintirs  appeals  egainat  the  onstom  of  emplojing  barben  to  dreu  wigs 
cm  Sabbath  were  issued,  warning  fellow -barbers  against  conduct  "which 
•nooungea  othen  to  walk  abroad  and  re«rMt«  themselTes  to  the  rnin  of  their 
•onla."  "Blnah,"  writeaapioos  barber,  "and  disdain  as  caodidates  for  im- 
mortality to  ooantenance  that  practice  which  mnst  draw  down  the  Tsngeanoa  of 
Heaven  apon  yoD." — LtUer  to  tht  Barhm-t  and  Sairdrctaara  labovring  at  tkeir 
ordinary  Smfloymait  on  Ou  Laria  Day,  by  Jas.  Bobertaon,  1794  ;  Friendlg 
Admet  to  Barbara  drtuing  on  CA4  Lwria  Day,  by  MTetal  of  the  same  business, 
Edin.  1788. 

*  On  neglect  of  worship  by  gentry  and  people  of  fiuhian,  ■•«  OrMoh'i 
Fn^iM  Piteea ;  Stat.  Aeet.  Seotland,ii.  IflS.  A  minister  bitterly  says ;  "In 
this  part  of  the  oonntiy  it  is  only  fashionable  for  the  low  classes  of  the  people  t« 
attend  the  chnrch  ;  the  higher  orders  are  abore  the  Tulgai  prejudice  of  belicT- 
ing  it  is  necessary  to  woisbip  the  God  of  their  fathsra,"  x.  fl05.  Sevenl 
ministers  complain  that  the  funds  for  the  poor  are  sorely  diminished  by  neglect 
of  gentry  to  attend  ordinancea. 

*  Topham  eayi  with  aome  wildnesa  of  statement,  ' '  Deism  la  the  mling 
principle  in  Scottish  society." — Ltttaa  from  EdiiUnnrgh,  p.  238;  see  Ccckbnm's 
Mimoriala,  p.  41.  The  likelihood  is  that  "Sootttsb  society"  speoulatad  on 
religion  too  little  rather  than  too  much. 
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its  deposit  a  revival  of  religious  zeal  aod  earaestuess  in  the 
laud  with  a  sterner  theological  tone,  which — partly  for  good, 
partly  for  evil — renewed  t^e  tiaditional  leligiouB  character  of 
Sootland. 

ra 

It  ia  not  uncommon  to  epeak  of  the  Scots  as  a  prieet- 
ridden  people,"  as  entirely  under  the  domination  of  their 
ministers,  who  terrorised  them  by  discipline  in  this  world  and 
by  threats  of  the  next  It  is  in  this  light  that  Bnckle 
especially  has  represented  the  Scottish  populace.*  The  reverse 
is  &r  nearer  the  truth,  and  the  ministers  may  rather  be  called 
a  "  people-ridden  clei^,"  For  this  the  evidence  is  not  &r  to 
seek.  The  peasantry  were  not  a  class  to  be  domineered  over 
by  Church  or  by  State ;  with  their  pugnacious  piety  they  were 
too  independent  for  that.  Theirs  was  a  dour  temper,  fostered 
by  opposition  to  the  powers  that  were  in  Covenantii^  days. 
At  that  period  the  ministeiB  were  few  and  fugitive ;  ordinanoeB 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  Societies,  who,  when  grave  matters 
were  to  be  discussed,  had  no  hesitation  in  putting  the  minister 
outside  the  door  while  they  arranged  afiairs  within.  These 
Sodetiea  existed  in  every  parish  in  the  Whitish  counties, 
and  were  formed  of  men  who  met  for  prayer  or  conference. 
At  these  meetings  a  "  question  was  put "  fbr  debate  on  theol(^ 
or  Scripture.  Clad  in  their  big  bine  bonnets  and  rough  woollen 
plaiding,  they  would  stiffly  dispute  each  point  for  hours  at  their 
secret  gatherings  in  bams  or  farma  These  religions  unions 
remained  in  full  force  long  after  the  Eevolution,  composed 
chiefly  of  the  Cameronians  who  kept  by  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant,  who  disowned  the  uncovenanted  sovereigD, 
would  take  no  oath  of  alliance,  and  would  pay  no  ceas. 
They  were  thoroughly  organised  in  a  network  of  associations 
throughout  the  country.  Each  "  Society "  contained  ten  or 
twelve  members,  who  met  once  a  week ;  a  combination  of 
these  soinetiea  formed  an  "Association,"  which  met  once  a 
month;  and  these  again  were  united  in  what  were  called 
"Correspondences,"     each    of     which    was    known    by    its 

I  Buckle'a  EM.  iff  OmUMotion,  rol.  u. 
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locality,  such  as  the  "  CoirespondeDce  of  Nithsdale,"  of 
AauaDdale,  or  of  Fifeshire.  Theee  eonclavee  met  every  year, 
whan  grievances  were  ventilated,  kDotI?  points  unravelled,  and 
religious  rigoor  and  self-confidence  were  maintained.  These 
men  and  societies  proved  thorns  in  the  side  of  westland 
and  south  -  country  ministers,  whose  ministrations  they 
attended  only  if  they  pleased  them.  Bat  it  was  not  necessary 
to  be  a  "  Society  man  "  to  be  a  critic. 

Every  word  the  dei^man  said  was  noted,  everything  he 
did  was  scrutinised.  Did  be  give  only  one  sermon  on  a 
sacrament  Monday  ?  Did  he  keep  a  Fast  which  the  State 
OTdained,  and  thus  show  Eraatianism  7  Did  he  take  the  oath 
of  abjuration  ? — then  "  there  was  a  casting  at  the  ministerB," ' 
This  oath,  imposed  on  both  Episcopalian  and  Freabjterian 
ministers  in  1712,  was  a  matter  of  abomination,  for  while 
it  abjured  the  dynasty  of  Stewart,  it  swore  support  of 
Protestant  heurs  to  the  throne  who  must  be  members  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Elders  resigned  their  posts  with  a  minister 
who  had  taken  it ;  the  people  often  would  not  have  communion 
if  they  thought  he  would  take  it.  "  How  can  we  take  sacra- 
ment," said  they,  "  when  he  may  take  it  by  Lanmias  % "  We 
see  poor  Mr,  Boston,  when  he  resolved  not  to  swear,  and 
knowing  there  was  a  penalty  imposed  on  clergymen  that 
refused  of  £500,  disponing  all  his  tenements  at  Duns  on  his 
son,  and  all  his  goods  and  gear  on  his  serving  man  and 
precentor.  Next  we  see,  him  at  the  last  day  for  swearing 
with  his  resolution  fast  oozing  out.  "  I  spent  much  time  in 
prayer  and  fasting,"  he  relates,  "  but  I  found  my  courage  for 
suffering  not  such  as  at  the  former  taking  of  the  oath." 
However,  the  fear  of  the  people  proved  greater  than  the  dread 
of  the  law  or  loss  of  fortune.'     The  churches  of  the  "  clear  " 

*  Bottoo'i  MtmoiTt.  Mr.  PoUocIc,  the  minUtor  of  I^ron  in  1716,  duim 
to  get  fre«  from  hia  ebaigs  because,  in  regud  to  the  divided  oircQinstuiDea  of 
the  pui«h,  he  ooDld  never  have  s  oommunion  then,  tb>t  the  elden  and  he  liava 
for  a  long  time  differed  anent  the  lawfulness  of  keeping  fasta  and  thanksgivings 
appointed  by  the  Church  and  State  npon  solid  grounds,  ks  also  abont  the  oath  of 
abjantioD,  and  that  he  hath  no  elden  or  deaoons  since  he  tooh  the  said  oath, 
that  he  has  not  above  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  hearers  for  ordinary,  notwith- 
■tuiding  the  la^eneBs  of  hia  parish. — Penpont  Fraby.  Sieordt. 

*  Mtmain,  IVo-tltirds  of  the  Freshyterian  ministers  took  the  oath,  bnt 
very  few  Epiooopal  ministers ;  no  one,  however,  after  all  their  mental  agony  and 
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ministers  (those  who  were  "  clear  "  being  in  favour  of  it)  were 
deserted  by  the  people,  who  would  not  receive  the  elements  from 
one  who  dared  to  "  take  the  crown  off  Ghtist'a  head  and  put  it 
on  the  Queen's."  It  is  with  no  little  bitterness  that  Boston 
speaks  of  the  natives  of  Ettrick  as  turbulent  spirits,  "  great 
swearers,  but  praying  persons,"  "  naturally  smart  and  of  nn- 
common  assurance,  self-conceited,  and  censorious  to  a  pitch, 
using  an  indecent  freedom  with  Cburch  and  State."  In  their 
discomfort  the  much  vexed  and  nagged  ministers  sometimes 
speak  strongly  of  their  parishioners,  especially  of  the  "  society  " 
class,  as  "  ignorant  and  of  a  pharisaic  set,  highly  conceited  of 
themselves,  and  despising  others,"  and  in  his  wrath  a  greatly 
provoked  minister  classes  them  with  "worldly  worms  and 
profane  wretchea — enemies  of  the  Church." ' 

After  patronage  was  reinstituted  in  1712  there  were 
frequent  oDtbreaks  of  stubborn  resistanca  Incessant  riots  and 
tumults  took  place  when  clergy  were  inducted  whom  the 
people  had  not  chosen,  and  many  churches  remained  vacant 
for  years  while  the  beiitora  placidly  and  patiently  pocketed 
the  stipends.  Presbyteries  were  sometimes  too  much  in 
sympathy  with  the  people,  and  more  often  too  much  afraid  of 
them,  to  ordain  unwelcome  presentees;  and  the  Qeneral 
Assembly  at  last  was  forced  to  appoint  what  were  called 
"  riding  oommitteee,"  to  travel  to  parishes  where  local  ministers 
would  not,  or  dared  not  instaL 

Another  matter  brought  forth  the  independence  of  the 
"  priest-ridden "  people.  In  1736  the  famous  Porteous  Riot 
occurred  in  Edlnbnrgh  with  its  subsequent  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
strife.  Captain  Porteous  of  the  Town  Guard  had  fired  on  the 
mob  who  were  trying  to  rescue  George  Wilson,  a  smuggler, 
therefore  a  popular  hero,  and  some  people  were  lolled.  After 
having  been  sentenced  to  death  Porteous  was  reprieved,  but 
the  infiiriated  mob,  dr^ging  him  from  his  refuge  in  the 
Tolbooth  jail,  hanged  the  poor  wretch  in  the  Grassmarket  on  a 
dyer's  pole  which  projected  from  a  shop.  Thereupon  the  Govern- 
ment ordered  a  proclamation  to  be  made  in  every  pulpit  before 

perplexity  had  to  pay  the  thTsatensd  fbrfeit.— Burton's  Hitt.  of  Seot.  1680- 
1718,  vol.  ii  pp.  M-EG.    The  oath  was  modified  in  1719. 

1  Bog  of  Canwtk't  Lift,  p.  S9 ;  Wodrow's  Oarrttpimime*,  Sept  <,  17fW 
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sermon  od  the  first  day  of  each  month  for  a  whole  year,  in 
which  the  perpetrators  of  the  crime  were  commanded  to  give 
themselves  up,  and  all  who  shelteied  them  threatened  with 
heavy  penalty.  This  preposterous  order  was  greeted  as 
blasphemous  desecration  of  the  Sabbath,  every  minister  who 
read  it  was  accused  of  celebratiog  the  death  of  a  murderer 
before  the  death  of  the  Saviour.  People  would  not  take 
communion  with  any  man  who  "put  Csesar  above  Christ," 
and  many  left  the  churches  never  to  return.*  It  was  a 
perplexing  time  for  the  luckless  clergy,  for  many  had  themselves 
as  much  scruple  at  reading  the  proclamation  as  their  con- 
gr^tion  had  [gainst  hearing  it ;  many  disobeyed,  but  others 
complied,  fearing  to  offend  the  law  but  dreading  more  the  face 
of  the  people.  Eminently  discreet  was  that  minister  who 
before  reading  it  told  the  congregadon  to  withdraw  from  the 
kirk,  for  though  he  was  bound  to  read  it,  they  were  not 
bound  to  listen  to  it,  on  which  they  left  in  a  body.  In  all 
these  scenes  the  submission  of  the  clergy  to  the  people  was 
more  conspicuous  than  the  docility  of  the  laity  to  the  Church. 
In  estimating  the  haiBhneas  and  tyranny  of  the  Church  it  is 
invariably  forgotten,  but  should  be  remembered  that  it  was 
really  a  tyranny  of  the  laity  more  than  of  the  clergy,  for  a 
Kirk-Session  contained  about  six  elders,  representatives  of 
the  people,  to  one  minister  who  must  cany  out  the  decisions. 

Brought  up  in  stem  theology  of  Calvin,  accustomed  to 
preaching  which  was  purely  doctrinal,  to  hear  sermons  which 
taught  that  aalvatiou  was  won  by  trusting  to  the  atonement 
and  in  making  a  bargain  with  Christ,  die  people  in  many 
districts  despised  and  detested  all  "legal  preachers,"  who 
taught  morality  and  dared  to  surest  that  to  do  the  duties  of 
life  formed  an  element  of  Christianity.*  They  loved  men  who 
pandered  to  their  taste,  who  denounced  all  teaching  of  morality 
as  causit^  men  to  trust  in  their  "  Slthy  r^  of  self  r^hteousness." 
They  loved  a  teacher  rustic  hke  themselves,  &imiliar  in  his 
style,  rude  and  uncultivated  in  manners  and  mind,  and  they 

1  Eleven  Seoeding  cougregatioiu  wars  chiefly  rormed  of  these  maloontanta. 

*  "  I  otwetre,"  wjs  Colonel  Blsckadder,  "irhen  >  young  nun  seta  ap  as  s 
high-flyer,  and  to  will  «ppUn«e  and  a  name  for  strictneaa  among  coonbr 
people,  the  best  way  to  attain  bi«  end  ii  to  ran  down  locality  and  moiali^." — 
lAfi  <tf  BlatkaiUtr,  p.  191. 
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choee  such  when  they  had  power,  or  created  tonnoil  in  the 
parish  when  such  they  could  not  get.* 

The  same  spirit  of  iDdependence  and  tyranny  of  the  people 
showed  itself  in  the  Highlands.  There  certain  individuals 
often  utterly  illiterate  gained  prominent  podtaons  from  their 
piety  and  their  austerity  of  life  and  doctrine,  and  were  looked 
upon  as  peculiarly  holy  and  specially  guided  by  divine  grace, 
lieir  words  were  listened  to  with  snperstitaous  reverence, 
their  oracular  utterances  became  memorable,  their  unctuoos 
Gaelic  prayers  seemed  of  miraculous  efficacy,  and  they  were 
(^edited  with  power  of  foreseeing  the  future,  as  by  spiritual 
second  sight  Such  persons  were  known  as  "the  Men,"  in 
conta«diatiuction  to  the  mere  miniatera.  If  the  clergym^D 
were  not  gospel  and  orthodox  in  their  eyes,  they  quitted  the 
kirks  with  disgust,  and  held  meetings  for  prayer  and  discourse 
with  the  people  who  docilely  followed  them,  and  listened,  as  to 
the  voice  of  inspiration,  to  theee  morose  spiritual  despots.' 

At  the  kirk  these  sanctimonious  "  Men  "  took  their  station 
near  the  "lattron"  or  precentor's  desk,  their  huge  cloaks 
down  to  their  heels,  napkins  bound  round  their  heads,  and 
their  long  hair  hanging  down  on  their  shoulders,  to  show  how 
they  despised  the  foshion  of  combing.  While  the  service 
went  on  they  kept  ap  a  muttering  nasal  whisper — uther  of 
comment  or  spiritual  communing — for  their  position  and 
repntaticm  required  them  to  preserve  a  peculiarly  devout  and 
critical  air  before  the  congregation.'  Greatest  were  they  at 
the  Fellowship  Meeting  on  the  Friday  before  the  communion. 

*  "  Lrad  KviideDt  Dnndss  told  the  Oensrol  Auembly  hoir  >  number  of 
o4iididftt«a  pr«toh«d  fir  a  pariiti  in  Clydesdale  witbont  raaoesB.  At  lut  a 
yoqiig  nuD  took  thdr  feDoy.  'Sii,'  wid  tbe  patron,  'there  are  two  nails  in 
the  pulpit,  on  one  of  which  th«  late  worthy  minister  nied  to  hang  his  hat  If 
yon  pnt  yoor  hat  on  the  right  one  it  will  pleau,  none  of  the  othen  hare  bit 
npon  it.'  He  did  m,  mod  got  the  place.  Another  candidate  preaohed  with  a 
bad  oold ;  he  had  forgot  hii  haodkerchisf,  and  waa  obliged  to  wipe  hia  noae  with 
bia  hand.  Thie  waa  a  popnlar  action,  and  the  people  ftjed  npon  '  a  homely  lad 
that  blew  hia  noae  with  hia  loof.' " — Bameay's  Scotland  imd  Seottman,  ii  SGI. 

'  Anld's  Mm  ami  Jfihufari  of  the  NbrtA.  "  Hen  of  prayer  and  admitted  at 
the  throne  into  singalar  intimaoy  of  fellowship,  OTidenoed  by  their  obtaining 
speoial  direction  in  the  perplexities  of  othen,  and  in  reoeiving  intimatioDS  of 
the  Lord's  mind  as  to  the  present  and  fnture  events  of  proridenoe." — Kennedy's 
Daigic/thtFailienin^ii-ahirt,  pp.  73,  113. 

*  Sage's  XtmoraHlia  Domutiea;  Anld's  Jf«n  tf  Nvrth. 
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The  minister  presided,  and  after  devotiODal  ezetciBes  one  of 
the  men  was  aeked  "  to  propose  a  question  " — ^just  as  in  the 
old  Galloway  "Societies."  Thereupon  some  stood  up  and 
gave  out  the  question  for  discuasion — snch  as  election  or 
justification — and  then  the  debate  went  on.  Though  some 
of  the  most  eminent  and  feared  "  Men  of  the  North " 
could  neither  write  nor  read  either  English  or  Gtaelio,  their 
acquaintance  with  Scripture  was  marreUous  and  formidabla 
Even  tiie  minister  found  his  own  sermons  freely  criticified 
in  hia  presence  hy  men  whose  inspimtioo  was  drawn  from 
a  higher  source  than  human  books.  The  minister,  if  he 
were  Evangelical,  meekly  listened  and  humbly  learned ;  the 
minister,  if  he  were  a  Moderate,  listened  with  chagrin,  hut  bore 
the  self-confident  sanctified  talk  which  ho  in  his  soul  despised. 

At  last  in  self-defence  the  clergy  in  Sutherland  made  the 
Fast  Day  on  the  Friday  instead  of  Thursday,  to  put  an  end  to 
the  cavilling  meetings  at  which  the  Fast  Day  preachers  were 
unceremoniously  overhauled;  bat  the  people  rose  end  com- 
plained that  their  "  time  of  preparation  for  the  solemnity  was 
shortened,"  and  the  Assembly  thought  it  prudent  to  let  them 
have  their  own  way.  These  "  Men  of  the  North  "  were  all- 
powerful  through  successive  generations  up  to  our  own  day, 
but  they  passed  in  1843  from  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  the 
Free  Church.^ 

From  Cameronian  Societies  in  the  bf^nning  of  tiie  century 
to  Fellowship  meetings  at  the  end  of  it,  the  temper  of  the 
people  was  obviously  not  that  of  a  "  priest-ridden  "  race. 


IV 

Any  review  of  the  religious  Ufe  of  the  country  would  be 
incomplete  if  it  left  nnnoticed  the  dissenting  element,  which  was 
one  of  the  most  characteristic  features  in  Scottish  social  life. 

The  Church  of  Scotland  had  undisputed  sway  in  the  land 

>  Homn'a  AkoiU*  nf  Ovutral  AtunUjly.  The  miniBter  or  LluibTjde, 
sTidflntl;  k  "  Hoderate,"  bitterlj'  stotes  th&t  in  hU  puish  "  the  only  [jMauT* 
of  the  people  oonmata  in  nnmben  from  ten  to  tvelve  meetiDg  to  oonveTM  on  the 
ftbttnitett  points  ot  Calrinism,  praying,  and  Umentias  the  dngenanoy  at  the 
•ga."— iShii.  Jtt.  Scot.  ii.  177.     "The  Hen,"  ^uarUrly  Jitvine,  T0I.  LtziiiL 
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for  many  years  after  the  E«To]utioD.  Except  the  stoall,  uo- 
obtrusive  sect  of  Episcopalians  and  the  discontented  CameroDians 
under  the  leadership  of  Macmillan,  the  minister  of  Balmaghie, 
there  was  practically  no  dissent  The  authority  of  tiie  Church 
was  undisputed ;  the  position  of  the  parish  ministers  was  with- 
out a  rival  In  1737,  however,  there  was  formed  the  first 
grave  Secesadon  from  the  Eiik.  The  General  Assembly  in 
1732  had  passed  an  Act,  amoi^  many  others,  dealing  with 
the  never ' ending,  ever- renewing  troubles  connected  with 
patronage ;  and  accoiding  to  this  Act,  the  right  of  election  was 
to  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  heritors  and  elders  of  a  paiisb,  in 
the  event  of  patrons  not  presenting  a  minister  to  a  vacant 
charge  within  six  months.  This  law,  because  it  utterly  ignored 
the  interests  and  wishes  of  the  parishioners,  caused  the  utmost 
disaffection  among  the  people  and  their  leaders  in  the  Church. 
The  Bev.  Ebenezer  Erskine  denounced  in  the  Aasembly  this 
"  respect  for  persona  with  gold  ring  and  gay  clothing  beyond 
the  man  with  vile  raiment  and  poor  attire."  For  acting 
contumaciously  against  ecclesiastioal  authority  Ereldne  and 
three  other  ministers  were  deposed;  and  in  1733  Uieee  fbor 
stalwart  Mends  of  the  people  met  in  a  little  thatched  cottage 
near  Kinross,  and  after  a  day  spent  In  prayer  and  fasting,  they 
formed  themselves  into  the  "  Associate  Presbytery."  TbeChnrcb, 
startled  at  the  effect  of  its  hasty  and  harsh  deposition  of  faithful 
but  stubborn  ministers,  tried  to  nndo  their  action  and  recall 
them  to  their  fold,  but  they  shook  the  Erastian  dust  &om  their 
feet,  and  in  1737,  with  the  powerful  accession  of  Ebenezer 
Ersldne's  brother  Ealph,  the  Associate  Synod  was  formed,  and 
began  its  career  as  a  powerful  sect 

Now  b^an  a  new  phase  of  Scottish  religions  life,  and  the 
"  Seceders  "  became  a  distinct  type  of  men  in  Scotland,  adding 
a  bitterness  to  religious  spirit  and  an  animation  to  the 
social  life.  Adherents  followed  the  Secession  leaders  with 
keen  ardour.  When  little  meeting-houses  and  manses  were  to 
be  built  they  carted  stones  to  rear  the  walls,  carried  on  horse- 
back the  loads  of  heather  or  turf  to  thatch  the  roofs,  and  fuel, 
or  "  elding,"  of  wood  or  peat,  for  the  fires.  To  be  present  at  the 
communions,  where  the  few  faithful  ministers  served,  devotees 
would  travel  thirty  or  forty  miles,  and  gather  from  thirty 
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parishes  around  to  hear  the  Word  In  Fifeshire  they  aesembled 
at  Ceres  in  their  thousands,  sat  down  on  tiie  grass  to  listen  for 
long  hours  to  the  preachings  of  the  Erakines  till  night  set  in, 
and  took  their  places  at  the  tables,  to  which  they  were  admitted 
hy  "  tokens,"  consistiiig  of  little  bits  of  leather.  Bereft  of  any 
pure  gospel  ministry,  the  people  journeyed  from  St.  Andrews 
to  Abemethy,  twenty-two  miles'  distance,  to  receive  the  ministra- 
tioDS  of  the  saintly  Mr.  Alexander  MoncreifT,  setting  forth  near 
midnight  on  Saturday  night  carrying  lanterns  to  light  them 
over  the  rough  paths  and  moors,  and  hiding  them  in  the  whins 
in  the  day-time.  Then,  when  at  night  the  Sabbath  communion 
services  were  over,'  they  set  forth  in  the  dark  once  more, 
travelling  all  night,  and  weary,  foot-sore,  and  hungry,  returned 
through  the  streets  of  St.  Andrews  in  early  morning  amid 
the  jeers  of  reprobate  students.' 

In  their  hooaes  they  would  debate  the  vital  questions  in 
the  Confession  or  the  Covenant  on  the  Headship  of  Christ  and 
the  "  moderation  of  calls,"  till  the  day  dawned  and  the  birds 
began  to  twitter  in  the  thatch.  The  spiritual  pasture  of  the 
worthy  zealots  was  found  in  the  works  of  Manton  and  Boston, 
in  Pike's  Cast  of  Comdmee  and  Wellwood's  Olimpte  of  Qlory, 
and  the  ohapbooks  {^ving  the  lives,  prophecies,  and  dying 
words  of  the  saintly  Cargill,  Cameron,  and  Senwick.*  When 
Wednesday  evening  came  for  exercises  in  the  mecting-honse, 
young  people  were  catechised  in  the  Tedimony  of  the  AssooiaU 
Synod,  a  pretentious,  verbose,  fanatical  manifesto,  in  which  the 
priucijdes  of  the  Secession  are  declared,  and  the  want  of  principles 
in  the  Establishment  is  denonnced.*  Amongst  the  sins  of 
the  Charch  and  State  which  deserve  reprobation  are  enumerated 


*  "Sept.  10,  1737. — The  Morunent  wu  in  Donfennline,  and  I  pTMohed 
half  ui  hour  before  the  tctiaii  begkn  about  half  before  eight  in  the  moming. 
The  tables  began  a  little  after  nine,  and  continned  tiU  about  twelve  o'clock  at 
night,  there  being  about  SOW  commnmoant*.  I  hear  (naa  Bereral  hands  that 
the  Lerd  owned  the  ocoaaion." — Diary  c/Salph  Enkint. 

*  ill.  Tronp  preached  in  «  field  to  a  congregation  drairD  (rom  aeventeeD 
parUhw,  and  made  a  profound  impreaaion  by  a  Bennon  trma  the  text  In  tsuah, 
"like  a  crane  or  a  swallow,  lo  do  I  chatter." — M'Eelrie's  Annalio/  Oi*  U.P. 
CAwrcA,  p.  SO. 

■  Scott's  AfnutU  0/  Vm  Orig,  Stcatim  Church,  pp.  IT,  8S. 
'  Aet*  of  AttoeiaU  Pnibyttry  ameernmg  tlu  Dtetriae  of  0r9C»  m  1743, 
Olaagow,  1780. 
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the  eondemnatioti  by  the  ABsemhly  of  the  Marrow  of  Divinity, 
its  condonatioa  of  the  heresies  of  Simaon  and  Campbell,  the 
intrusioD  of  unpopular  mimaters  in  parishes,  the  neglect  of  the 
rights  of  the  people,  the  existeDce  of  "I^^  preachers,"  and 
the  repeal  of  the  Act  against  witchcraft — thereby  dethroning 
God's  Word.  Besides  this  portentous  document,  the  narratiYes 
of  the  battles  of  Drumolog  and  Bothwell  Brig  were  alao  recited 
to  keep  great  things  in  memory. 

Into  this  Seceding  community  drifted  every  person  with  a 
pious  grievance.  There  the  people  belongii^  to  the  "  Societiee  " 
found  a  congenial  home  for  tbeir  principles.  There  went  all 
whose  souls  were  vexed  by  the  "  l^^alists "  or  preachers  of 
morality.  Thither  resorted  all  whose  consciences  were  grieved 
by  the  precentor  no  longer  giving  out  the  "  run-line "  before 
singing  it,  or  by  his  using  a  pitchfork  to  set  the  tune.  There 
passed  in  discontent  those  who  could  not  endure  the  use  in 
praise  of  the  human  "  Paraphrases "  which  the  Church  had 
sanctioned,  instead  of  the  divine  words  of  David — people  who 
had  shut  their  pealm-book  with  a  slam  when  a  paraphrase  had 
been  "given  out,"  looking  round  at  startled  hearers  with 
defiant  triumph. 

There,  too,  passed  those  who  had  been  scandalised  by  ministers 
reading  the  iniquitous  Forteons  Act,  and  those  who  were 
fascinated  by  the  open-air  communions,  which  the  Church  was 
giving  ap.'  Meanwhile,  every  time  an  unpopular  minister  was 
thrust  on  a  oongr^ation  by  patrons  there  were  more  secessions 
from  the  Church  and  more  accessions  to  the  Dissenters.  These 
people's  independence,  like  the  Whiggism  of  their  politics  and 
the  Covenanting  in  their  reli^on,  was  intensely  conservative — 
conservative  of  their  own  rights,  of  their  old  faith,  customs, 
practices.  It  is  the  peculiarity  of  Scottish  dissent  that  it 
never  arose  from  love  of  change,  from  any  breaking  forth  of 
new  views  and  opinions.  It  was  rather  a  detenuination  to 
preserve  more  purely  the  creed  and  habits  of  tiieir  Others. 
In  foot,  radical  as  Scottish  temperament  is  called,  it  was 
then  not  the  radicalism  M  those  who  uproot  old  institutions 

■  U.'lUlvi»,A*tuiUqft\e  U.P.  CftunA,  p.  S84.  Ont  of  diu4tbhotioa  with 
laeMntMa  thrust  on  them  in  fourteen  puiehsB  eight  Seceding  oougngttioiu 
entirely  fonoed. — Ibid.  p.  1*.  , 
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and  seek  out  new  paths;  it  waa  reallj  a  conservatism  aa 
keen  aa  that  of  the  Jacobite  in  resistance  to  change,  whethei 
in  dieaa,  in  fiuining,  and  in  social  customs,  or  in  theology  and 
worahip. 

The  Secedera,  in  their  stubhomnese  and  bigotry,  only  reflected 
the  character  of  their  chosen  leaders,  the  Erakines,  iFisher, 
MoncreifT,  and  Wilson.'  This  foot  was  painfully  experienced 
by  the  Bev.  Geoi^e  Whitfield.  At  the  invitation  of  these  men, 
the  great  Calvinistic  Methodist  arrived  at  Dunfermline,  and  he 
preached  to  rapt  thouaands — "  the  matle  of  the  moltitnde  of 
Bibles  being  auch  as  he  had  never  witnessed  befora"  Qnickly 
be  diacovu«d  that  his  &ienda  were  pure  fanatica.  "I 
asked,"  saya  Whitfield,  "what  they  would  have  me  do?" 
The  answer  was  that  be  should  preach  only  to  them,  because 
they  only  were  the  Lord's  people.  The  party  broke  up, 
Whitfield  declaring  his  du^  was  rather  to  preach  to  the 
devil's  people,  and  in  the  meeting-house  to  which  the; 
ai^oumed  one  of  the  ministers  preached  on  the  text,  "  Watch- 
man, what  of  the  night  ?  "  denouncing  prayer-book  and  surplice, 
and  the  rose  in  the  hat,  till  his  voice  was  clean  gone.  An 
open  breach  soon  followed.  In  a  little  dingy  room  the  grim 
Seceders  disputed  fu  into  the  night  with  the  English  church- 
man on  their  church  polity.  "I  do  not  find  it  here,"  said 
Whitfield,  with  his  hand  on  his  heart.  "  But  I  find  it  there  I " 
answered  Ur.  Moncreiff  of  Gnl£u^e,  rapping  the  open  Bible  in 
anger.  "  I  retired,"  relates  Whitfield,  "  I  wept,  I  prayed,  and 
after  preachii^^  in  the  fields,  sat  down,  dined  with  them,  and 
took  final  leave.  Lord,  what  is  man,  what  the  best  of  men 
bnt  men  at  the  best  ?  I  have  seen  on  end  of  all  perfection," 
exclaimed  the  disgusted  Methodist.  Thus  ended  a  curious, 
brief,  ill-aaaorted  (Jliance  of  genial  and  grim  evangeliBta.* 

'  Wealey's  opinion  U  itiongly  exprasaad:  "I  hiTS  not  jot  mat  ■  Pmpiit 
who  would  My  to  my  bo«  tb»t  »11  bnt  themwlvM  ironld  be  duunsd  ;  bat  I 
luTG  MOD  Seoedan  vho  m*ke  no  temple  to  afBnn  that  none  hnt  thenuelTsa 
will  b«  nved."— Soathey'B  lAft  of  Wttl&n,  iL  ISS. 

*  Sot.  Adun  QJb  wroto  >  mustTe  punphlet  entitled,  "  Warning  >g&Inat 
ooDDteiunaiQg  the  minletretione  of  Ur.  G.  W.,  ti^thgr  with  an  Appendix 
wheTein  m  ihown  that  Hr.  W.  is  no  minister  of  Jeiiu  Christ,  that  hia  oall  ami 
eoming  to  Sootland  are  scandalooa,  that  his  praotice  is  disorderly,  that  bis  whole 
doctrine  mnst  be  dinbolioal,  so  that  people  onght  to  avoid  it  from  duty  to  Qo^ 
to  the  Chmoh,  and  Xo  themHelTSS,"  1742.— Tyermui'*  lif*  of  Whilfi^ 
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The  antipathy  to  everything  Erastian  was  poured  forth 
fireelf.  Instead  of  hailing  the  revivals  of  Gambnslang  and 
Kilsytlt  with  eatiB&ction,  thej  denounced  them  as  a  " delusion" 
as  a  device  of  Satan,  as  a  miaerable  attempt  of  the  Eirk  to 
r^aiu  popularity,  as  "  a  manifestation,  not  of  the  Spirit,  but 
of  helL'"  Whitfield,  who  had  lent  his  powerful  aid  to  the 
movement,  was  now  stigmatised  as  a  "  cheat,"  an  impostor,  an 
emiasaiy  of  the  devil  That  no  good  thing  could  come  out  of 
a  polluted  Estahlishment  was  the  conviction  of  Secedera;  it 
was  a  matter  for  discipline  to  enter  the  kirk,  it  was  a  sin  to  take 
communion  from  a  miiuster's  hands,  while  to  have  had  any 
contact  with  Episcopacy  was  an  iniquity.  Masons  who  took 
part  is  huildii^  an  Episcopal  meeting-house — derisively  called 
"  a  whifltling  kirk,"  &om  its  organ — were  excommunicated  from 
till  "  sealing  ordinancea."  *  Oaths  taken,  even  by  bakers  and 
masons  on  entering  their  guilds  and  societies,  were  reprobated 
by  strict  sessions,  and  offenders  straightway  put  under  discipline 
"jiha  fullest  opportunity  for  displaying  their  purity  was  at 
communion  in  "pui^ii^  the  roll,"  as  correcting  the  list  of 
communicants  was  called,  and  at  "  fencing  the  tables,"  when  all 
persons  "  unfit  to  wait  on  the  Lord  "  were  debarred  &om  the 
Supper.  In  the  "  debarrance  "  some  Seceding  ministers  excluded 
all  who  visited  the  parish  kirk  or  danced  "promiscuous" — 
man  opposite  to  a  woman,  or  woman  dancing  opposite  a  man — 
all  who  had  amvnUited  or  attempted  suicide,  fdl  witches  and 
warlocks,  and  from  the  table  even  the  Pope  and  the  devil  were 
warned  off  to  make  their  society  select.  All  persons  were 
excluded  if  in  the  least  unworthy,  and  yet  in  the  next  breath 

)  EtvUto  of  Prtfaeeto  NctrratlM  of  Bttramdmary  Workal  Kiltyth,  byjunaa 
nshei,  minlstet  of  Associate  congregatioii  at  Glasgow,  1743. 

■  Shuttle  Street  oongregation,  Qlugow,  in  1760  ezoommnnioated  ■  mason  u 
guilty  of  eoDtumaoionaneaa  in  peraistiDg  in  the  great  sin  and  soandal  in  tha 
building  of  the  "  Eplaoopal  meeting-home." — Olaagoxo  Fait  and  Pruent,  lii, 
S27.  Asaooiate  Session  at  Bal&on  in  1749  and  in  17M  put  ander  disoipUne 
persons  who  took  the  mason's  oath,  the  oonstable's  oath,  and  the  chapman's 
oatk—P.  46,  Smith's  StntHimdriek.  They  also  forbade  the  dancing  of  men 
and  women  together,  which  the  ministers  called  promiscaous  dancing,  and  the 
common  people  called  "promiaky." — Hall's  Tramli,  i.  203.  Hogg's  JatdbiU 
lUlies,  1819,  )>.  209.  At  the  Balfron  Secession  meeting-honse  one  woman,  called 
to  aooount  for  taking  sacrainetit  at  the  parish  chnrch,  expressed  deep  penitence, 
and  s«kDOwledged  that  after  going  to  the  ohuch  "  a  deadness  grew  upon  hei 
soul." — Smith'*  StraOtmdrick,  p.  4fi. 
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aU~~were  affectionately'  invited  who  loved  the  Lord;  eo  that 
Chrifitian  Seceders  were  in  perplexity  what  to  do  between  the 
particular  fencing  and  the  general  invitation.' 

The  Associate  Synod  was  composed  of  men  and  women 
who  mistook  8eeldI^;  a  grievance  for  searching  for  truth, 
persons  of  a  difficult  temper,  whose  convictions  turned  up  at 
unexpected  comers,  and  whose  consciences  wound  themselves 
round  a  scruple  like  a  hedgehog  round  a  straw.  It  was 
ineviteble  that  beings  who  differed  so  severely  &om  all  the 
world  should  soon  differ  with  eadi  other,  and  this  certainly 
took  place. 

A  curious  emergency  came  to  disrupt  the  body  when  it  was 
only  nine  years  old.  A  burgess  oath  was  imposed  on  citizens 
on  assuming  office  in  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  Perth,  which  ran 
thos :  "  I  protest  before  God  that  I  profees  and  allow  the  true 
religion  presently  professed  in  this  realm  and  authorised  by  the 
laws  thereof  I  shall  abide  thereto  and  defend  the  same  to 
my  life's  end,  renouncing  the  Boman  religion  called  Papistry." 
Here  a  formidable  dif6culty  arose.  Did  this  oath  express  the 
boigher's  acknowle^ment  of  the  religions  establishments  of 
England  and  Scotland,  laden  as  they  were  with  heinous  errors, 
as  the  "  true  religion  ? "  or  did  it  merely  express  approval  of 
them  only  in  so  far  as  they  were  "  true  "  ?  Here  was  the  rock 
on  which  the  Synod  struck  and  was  shivered  in  twain. 
Pamphlete,  disoonrses,  b-aotetes,  came  forth  in  ill-printed, 
vehement  thousands  discussing  this  momentous  dilemma. 
Scotland  at  the  time  was  in  rebellion  and  turmoil,  parishes 
were  disturbed  by  raids  of  wild  Highlanders,  men  were  enroll- 
ing as  volunteers  to  resist  the  Pretender,  and  stolid  ministers 
who  could  not  wield  a  toasting  fork  were  anxious  to  tie  on 
pouches  for  their  ammunition,  to  shoulder  muskets  they  could 
barely  load,  and  to  be  drilled  with  their  commnnicante ;  the 
Church  was  holding  &st  and  humiliation  days  to  stey  the 
divine  judgment  in  a  civil  war.     And  while  all  these  events 

'  An  old  8«ced«r  said  of  these  »lt«r&&to  invitations  and  menaces,  "  I  ean 
make  nothing  or  it  at  a' ;  that  man  [the  miniater]  fint  ahoo'ed  (chased)  ns  a' 
oot,  and  then  he  shoo'ed  ni  a'  in." — Hacfarlane's  Ufi  of  O.  Lavum,  D.D.,  p. 
81.  Bythe  minister  persona  vsre  invited  to  the  table  vho  have  nnderatood 
"ChriBt's  fulness  and  hrnitnre.  His  satisfaction  and  sireetnesa." — P.  U 
Strmmat  Llnktvwn  ai  Atbolthalt,  ly  Rev.  Bobert  Shim,  :751. 
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were  agitating  the  oation  Seceders  were  bus7  debating  in 
cott^,  fair,  and  nmrket,  and  meeting  the  mighty  question, 
"Can  the  butter's  oath  be  taken  without  sin?"  In  1747 
the  Seceding  Synod  met  in  Edinburgh,  to  meet  no  more.  The 
uiE^ority  decided  that  the  oath  was  sinftil,  and  declared  that 
those  who  took  it  should  be  caet  from  its  communion.  The 
nunority  withdrew,  including  the  Erskinea,  founders  of  this 
body  which  now  excommunicated  their  spiritual  fintheis.  In 
grief  and  consternation  the  outcasts  had  prayers  and  fasting, 
and  a  day  of  humiliation  was  held  because  "  the  Lord  had 
divided  them  in  His  anger,  and  covered  the  daughter  of  Ziou 
with  a  thick  cloud,  and  given  them  in  His  ai^r  the  wine  of 
astonishment  to  drink." 

From  that  hour  old  Seceders  were  divided  into  the  Bui^her 
or  "  Associate  Synod,"  and  the  Anti-burgher  or  "  General 
Associate  Synod,"  not  to  be  reunited  for  seventy-three  years.' 
In  every  district  there  was  dissension  and  strife ;  people  who 
before  united  in  denouncing  the  Establishment,  now  denounced 
each  other  with  equal  v^emence,  they  debarred  &om  each 
other's  communion  those  guilty  of  "  promiscuous  hearing  "  ^  as 
well  as  of  iniquitous  promiscuous  dancing;  those  so  forget- 
ful of  tlieir  principles  as  to  attend  the  mtnifitration  at  each 
other's  meeting- houses,  lliey  next  fought  amongst  them- 
selves as  to  whether  the  elements  should  be  "  lifted  "  before 
or  after  the  consecrating  prayer  at  communion;  until  West 
country  Seceders  were  divided  into  the  hostile  parties  of 
"  lifters "  and  "  anti-lifters,"  who  would  have  no  intercourse 
with  each  other.' 

To  carry  on  to  a  conclusion  the  bewildering  tale  of  seceding 

'  In  1827,  when  the  two  bodiei,  beooming  of  one  mind,  were  at  last  reonited. 

■  In  17GI  "  It  wu  Teported  that  John  Collier  (Anti-burgber)  bad  witnetaed 
hia  biotber  being  married  by  %  Burgher  minister.  He  waa  oalled,  oompaared, 
and  waa  intarrogaUd  why  ha  did  ao  t  Anawered  he  did  it  in  hia  aimplicit;. 
Was  iitterr<^t«d  if  he  saw  any  evil  in  it,  as  it  was  in  some  measure  giving 
up  hia  proreiaion  T  Answered  tie  did.  Being  interrogated  if  he  resoWed,  in  the 
■trength  of  grace,  not  to  do  the  like  atterwaids  T  Answered  in  the  affirmatira. 
He  being  removed,  the  Session  agreed  that  he  be  rebuked  and  admonished."— 
UanoriaU  o/Dunikier  Ohitreh,  by  B«v.  W.  Fairweatber. 

*  Bireniam;  An  Injnirj/  into  Importance  o/pnttiU  Dtbatt  amon^  Stetdtr* 
rttaUnff  le  Manner  iff  Admmiatrring  tht  Lord's  Supptr,  by  J.  Bamsay,  minister 
of  gospel,  OlaagDw,  1782-.  Uackorruw'a  iftit.  0/ Seeettiim  Churck,  p.  328. 
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divisions,  which  has  its  humorous  as  well  as  its  pathetic 
aspects,  we  come  to  another  rupture  in  that  communion,  which 
divided  it  into  new  bodies  with  separate  individual  life  and 
functions  with  the  ease  of  a  polype.  This  new  dispute  was 
to  split  the  Bui^her  Secedeis  into  "  Old  Lights "  and  "  New 
Lights."  The  Bui^er,  or  Associate  Synod,  while  still  re- 
tabiing  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  as  a  standard,  declared 
that  they  wonld  not  require  its  members  and  ministers  to 
approve  (^  civil  compulsion  in  religions  matters,  01  to  hold  that 
the  magistrate  should  int«rfero  to  punish  error.  When  this 
resolution  was  carried  tiie  minority,  stanch  for  the  perpetual 
obligation  of  the  Covenant,  quitted  in  di^nst  the  apostate  Synod 
for  issuing  a  Declaratory  Act  so  flalse  to  ite  creed.  They  assumed 
the  name  of  Original  Burghers,  but  were  popularly  known  as 
the  "Old  Lights,"  in  opposition  to  those  who  pretended  to 
have  "  new  light "  on  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  In 
this  way  the  "Auld  Lichts"  originated — a  body  which  was 
one  of  tiie  most  stubborn  and  self-convinced  of  little  religious 
communitiee  still  lingering  on  ohscorely  in  perfect  coovictioa 

Amid  all  this  strange,  perplexing  maze  of  dissent,  multiply- 
ing into  manifold  sections — ^Presbyteries,  Synods,  General  and 
Associate,  Old  Lights  and  New  lights — there  are  brought  out 
curious  phases  of  Scottish  life  and  character.  All  these  scenes, 
all  these  qoanele  and  controversies  over  points  which  are  now 
pointless,  and  questions  not  worth  answering,  enable  us  to 
understand  the  temper  of  the  old  Corenanters  in  their  stubborn 
resistance  to  Prelacy  and  the  Stste.^ 

Yet  another  sect  emei^ed  &om  the  disquiet  of  the  times 
and  the  grievances  of  the  people  in  being  deprived  of  their 
election  of  a  minister.  This  became  known  as  the  "Belief 
Eirk."  It  had  its  origin  in  the  depositlOD  of  Thomas 
Gillespie,  the  minister  of  Oamock,  for  disobeying  the  orders 
of  the  Assembly  to  ordain  a  presentee  unpopular  with  the 
porishioneTS.  It  was  a  harsh,  high-handed  measure,  dealt  by 
t^e  Moderates  in  1746  at  a  good  man,  while  others  as  con- 

■  Bsgi«truDf  Stirling  Kirk-Seasian  at  the  end  of  1743,  records :—"  If  any 
nuDM  US  wanting  in  thiB  year,  it  is  to  the  dieorderlynoas  of  the  Assooiatea 
who  will  not  paj  their  dnea."  Seeeding  minislera  forbade  their  (bllowert 
luiDg  tlie  parooliial  roglBter  or  recognising  the  Cliurch.— Bogeru'  3o<ial  L^*, 
1.138. 
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tumacioas  as  himself  were  left  unpunished  As  he  arrived  at 
his  manse  gate  the  day  after  bis  fate  was  decided,  he  told  his 
wife,  who  went  to  meet  him  at  the  gate,  that  he  was  no  longer 
minister  of  Gamock.  "  Well,  Thomas,"  said  the  hrave  woman, 
"  if  we  must  beg  I'll  cany  the  meal  poke." '  On  Sundays, 
behind  his  manse,  great  crowds  attended  his  ministratioiis, 
and  all  alone  he  worked,  visited,  preached,  holding  communions 
in  the  fields,  exhorting  seven  tables  one  after  another,  preach- 
iog  on  Fast  Days,  till  his  voice  was  worn,  for  he  had  none  to 
help  or  countenance  him.  At  last  in  1761,  with  Mr.  Thomas 
Boston  of  Jedburgh,  sod  of  the  author  of  the  Four/old  State, 
and  Collier,  an  English  dissenting  minister,  he  founded  a 
Presbjteiy,  "for  the  relief  of  Christians  oppressed  in  their 
Christian  privileges."  Thus  was  the  EeHef  Church  added  to 
dissent,  yet  not  directly  hostile  to  the  Establishment,  without 
the  bigotry  and  fanaticism  of  the  more  pronounced  Secedera.' 

Dissent,  much  as  it  is  to  be  regretted  as  disastrous  to 
peace,  unity,  and  charity,  was  not  without  its  advantages  to 
the  Established  Church.  For  it  carried  ofT  the  ill-humours  of 
the  rel^iotiB  body  into  congenial  sects,  and  gave  every  one 
who  was  opinionative,  fanatical,  and  stubborn,  a  communion 
where  he  could  find  rest  for  himself  and  give  no  tienble  to 
others.  If  persons  with  such  moods  and  temperaments  had 
continued  in  the  Church  they  would  have  perpetually  disturbed 
its  quiet,  and  seriously  hampered  its  prepress  and  develop- 
ment' 

The  &thers  of  the  Secession,  the  Erskines,  Moacreiff,  who 
was  Laird  of  Culfai^gie,  and  others,  were  men  of  gentle  birth, 
although,  according  to  the  way  of  their  time,  they  were  plain- 
mannered,  rustic  in  style,  and  broad  in  speech.  But  those  who 
came  after  them — like  those  who  succeeded  Wesley  and 
Whitfield  in  England — were  of  common  origin,  of  the  weaver, 
cotter,  and  small  farmer  class,  sons  of  what  bi(^rapher8 
vaguely  call  "  poor  but  pious  parents."  Nor  was  their  educa- 
tion such  as  to  give  tJiem  polish  and  culture.     Mr.  Wilson 

■  Struthen'  Sitl.  of  tA<  Stl^  CAurcA,  p.  93. 

*  GilUapieat  the  end  ofhU  life  expressed  his  wjah  that  the  Btlief  body  ahonld 
return  to  the  EstabliBlimeDt. 

*  In  17G5  there  u-ere  120  moctine-hoDBeB  atteiided  b;  100,000  penoiM, 
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was  appointed  the  "professor  of  diviiiity"  by  the  Associate 
Seceders,  tus  little  thatched  house  was  his  college,  and  the 
stadenta  paid  theit  fees  of  five  shillings,  or  leu  shiUings  if  they 
were  able  to  pay  it  In  Abemethy  Mr.  Moncreiff  also  taught 
a  few  of  these  humble  lads,  who  lodged  cheaply  in  the  cott^es 
around,  and  after  the  sessioo  was  over  worked  at  their  trades 
or  in  the  fields  at  home.  When  licensed  to  preach  the 
probationers  travelled  from  place  to  place,  long  distances,  to 
fill  vacant  pulpits  for  a  Sunday,  usually  trudging  on  foot^ 
sometimes  on  a  meagre  pony,  carrying  their  leathern  saddle- 
bags containii^  their  papers,  sermons,  and  scanty  wardrobe. 
When  a  poor  man  decided  to  train  his  son  for  the  ministry 
he  would  say  to  him,  "  I'll  carry  you  on  till  I  put  you  on  the 
saddle-hags."'  Arrived  at  his  destination,  he  would  lodge 
from  Ftiday  to  Monday  with  some  member  of  the  little 
congregation,  get  his  fee,  and  start  on  the  road  again.  The 
"  placed  minister "  had  hard  toil :  three  sermons  on  Sabbatb, 
another  on  Wednesday,  communions  which  with  sermons, 
addresses,  "  evening  direction  to  participants,"  continued  from 
ten  in  the  morning  till  late  in  the  night,  visiting,  catechising, 
and  humouring  the  most  exactiDg  of  folk.  The  manners  of 
these  pastors  were  rustic,  their  ways  uncouth,  their  Scots 
the  broadest  with  the  much  revered  "drant"  or  drawl  of 
gospel-preachers  of  old,  with  quaint,  familiar  speech  to  God 
and  man.  But  grace  in  manner  was  considered  by  many 
worthy  Seceding  ministers  and  elders  a  hindrance  and  an 
offence  in  those  who  had  the  grace  of  God.^ 

In  course  of  time  there  were  in  the  ranks  of  the  Seceders 
men  of  considerable  learning,  of  no  little  ability ;  possessed  of 
the  savii^  grace  of  humour  to  temper  their  old-fashioned 
dogmas.      The   Burghers  and  Antl -burghers,  the   Beformed 

>  HMfarlane's  IaJ*  i^  Lttwten,  p.  6Q. 

■  In  1761  the  Anti-bvrgher  Sjnod  csntianed  stndenti  against  "an  ■O'eoted 
[redaatiy  in  stjleand  proDQnoistion  and  poU tsn«u  of  expression  in  deliTsring  the 
truth  of  the  gospel,  as  by  a  osing  the  entioiiig  irorda  of  men's  wisdom  inconsiatont 
with  that  gravity  that  the  weight  or  the  gospel  reqnina,  and  as  ftom  proceed- 
ing from  an  alTeotatloQ  to  accommodate  the  gospel  in  point  of  style,  which,  if 
not  preTsnted,  may  at  length  issae  in  attempts  to  accommodate  it  also  in  point 
ofmattei  to  the  corrupted  style  of  a  carnal  generation."  In  1784  theBnigben' 
Synod  expressed  concern  at  a  "growing  fondness  for  false  refinement  and 
abotraot  reasoning  in  handling  the  truths  of  the  gospel." 
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PresbjteTiane  (who  had  been  Csmeroniaaa)  fostered  diTisioD 
and  df^matism  in  the  people ;  but  without  them,  and  without 
the  little  body  of  Glassites,  founded  by  the  simple-hearted 
minister  of  Tealing  in  1730, — with  its  abstinence  &om  things 
strangled,  the  kiss  of  greeting,  the  lore  feasts  of  homely  broth 
which  gained  for  it  the  vul^  title  of  "  the  kail-kirk  " — Scot- 
laud  would  have  loet  some  of  its  quaintest  aspects  of  social  life. 


In  the  rel^ons  life  of  Scotland  of  the  eighteenth  century 
Episcopacy  plays  an  inconspicuous  part,  though  in  its  social  life 
it  formed  a  picturesque  element.  Its  influence  was  confined  to 
the  small  number  of  its  adherents  in  the  Lowlands  and  the 
far-off  members  north  of  the  Forth.  It  was  a  quiet  and 
unemotional  communioo,  which  stirred  no  great  interests, 
formed  no  active  movement ;  and  as  the  sect  was  so  closely 
aUied  with  the  Jacobite  party,  and  under  the  bann  of 
severe  laws,  it  felt  that  it  was  safest  when  it  was  least  heard 
of,  and  most  prosperous  when  it  was  obscure. 

When  Presbytery  was  re-established,  the  I^iscopal  ministers 
who  would  not  conform  to  the  new  rigmi,  or  were  not  allowed 
to  continue  in  their  places  in  defiance  of  it,  were  reduced  to 
sore  straits  to  earn  a  livelihood.  Many,  as  we  have  seen, 
were  forced  to  seek  employment  in  trades;  others  became 
chaplains  in  Jacobite  families,  where  for  £5  a  year,  "  with  board 
and  washing,"  they  tutorised  the  duldien,  said  grace  at  meat, 
read  the  prayers,  and  went  the  household  errands.  Not  a  few 
were  reduced  to  destitution  and  unable  to  work  or  to  find 
work,  were  forced  to  seek  charity  from  the  parish  poor-box  to 
save  their  families  &om  starvation.'  In  the  north  and  eaatero 
counties  many  were  able  to  retain  their  livings,  partly  because 
the  Church  had  no  Gaelic  preachers  to  put  in  their  place, 
partly  because  the  people  were  too  much  in  t^eir  finvour  to 
allow  them  to  be  oosted  from  their  posts;  but  others  still 
hovered  round  their  old  parishes,  holding  furtive  services  in 
private  houses  and  bams  to  their  scattered  flocks,  while  the 

1  "  1733,  Sept  80  :  Qiren  b;  tbg  mmiatet'B  order  to  ui  Epiasopal  minlater 
£1 :  lOe.  Beots."  "  Ang.  18,  17S3 :  To  an  old  dlatieased  Bplaoopkl  minister 
10  Scots."— Eirk-Setuon  of  Morbaro,  Stv  Sat.  Aed.  itf  Scot. 
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Presbyteriea  issued  their  "  letters  of  homiDg "  gainst  these 
"  iutruderB  "  and  "  meetiug-honse  keepers."  In  several  towDs 
these  preachers  had  some  small  lodgings  in  which  they 
ooDverted  a  room  into  a  chapeL^  In  1716  there  seems  to 
have  been  in  Edinbni^  no  fewer  than  twenty-two  of  these 
Episcopal  ministers  somehow  attached  to  ten  unqualified 
"  meeting-jdaces,"  which  were  located  in  high  flats  in  dingy 
wynds,  to  which  of  a  Sunday  the  loyal  adherents  ascended, 
pickii^  their  steps  on  the  dirty  turnpike  stairs.  Simple  was 
the  equipment  v/t  Uiese  chapels:  two  bedrooms  were  united 
by  the  wooden  partition  being  removed ;  a  desk,  a  few  chairs 
or  forms,  on  which  postures  were  miscellaneous.  The  stipends 
were  small,  only  £10  or  £12  a  year;  the  collections  were 
mean,  and  the  seat  rents  of  a  shilling  or  so  annually  barely 
paid  the  house  rent.'  Few  of  these  men  had  taken  the  oath 
of  alliance,  and  they  were,  therefore,  liable  to  punishment  as 
"  unqualified  "  preachers ;  and  even  when  obliged  to  pray  for  the 
sovereign  and  for  the  royal  family,  they  made  their  petitions 
so  equivocal  that  the  authorities  could  not  decide  whether 
Hanoverian  01  Stewart  was  being  interceded  for,  and  Providence 
and  tiie  preacher  only  knew.  The  Bishops  vanished  into 
obsctiri^  and  fell  into  poverty,  the  people  watching  with 
derision  the  paesii^  of  the  "  fourteen  blackbirds,"  as  they  nick- 
named the  good  prelates.  Troubles  which  afflicted  the 
ministers  were  not  escaped  by  the  luckless  schoolmasters  who 
were  at  the  mercy  oi  the  new  Presbyterian  rulers ;  they  must 
now  subscribe  the  Confession  of  Faith  or  be  dismissed.  In 
vain  one  would  plead  that  "  he  had  no  time  by  reason  of 
severall  divertisemente  to  consideF  it  fully ; "  or  that  "  he  had 
considered  a  great  part  of  it,  but  not  so  fully  as  he  would 
wish  to  do."  They  were  remorselessly  expelled,  though  there 
were  few  te  take  their  places,'  and  driven  to  beggary. 

The  Episcopalian  service  had  usually  been,  as  in  olden  times, 

>  Chambers'  Domatic  AiutaU,  iij.  38S.  Twantr-nne  of  them  wera  Sned  £20 
■terliog  wwh — one-lutlf  bi  informer,  other  half  to  poor — for  offioUting  withoat 
qiulifyitig  by  taking  the  oaths.  If  too  poor  to  pa;  the;  songht  ret^ige  in  the 
Abbej  Sanctuary  for  debtors. —Amot'a  Crimmal  Triait,  p.  34S. 

'  Bnddiman,  the  gnunmarian,  pays  for  tiro  jean'  aeat  rent  forty  shillings 
Scots,  or  Si.  Id.  sterling.— Chalnen'  L^t  qfSuddimm,  p.  87. 

■  At  luoh  in  170B ;  at  Invenirie  in  1710.— Davidson'B  IimtmrU,  p.  <S4. 
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extempore  efTusious,  though  some  ministers  had  veututed  timidly 
to  read  the  Ei^lish  pra;eta ;  but  in  1709  the  whole  soul  of  Edin- 
btu^h  people,mini8teFS  and  msgiBtrates,  was  agitated  by  the  news 
that  Mr.  James  Greeoshields,  an  Episcopal  though  "  qualified  " 
minister,  read  the  English  Service-book  in  the  dwelling-house, 
of  which  the  rent  was  £6,  in  a  close,  which  he  had  made  into 
meeting-house  by  removing  partitions  between  the  rooms.^ 
The  landlord  proceeded  legally  against  him  for  spoiling  his 
house  by  breaking  his  walls;  the  magistrates  proceeded 
against  him  for  using  Prelatic  books  and  breaking  the  law.  It 
is  true  that  no  statute  existed  forbidding  the  Prayer-book,  yet 
the  Court  of  Session  curiously  supported  the  magistrates'  con- 
tention, that  "  There  needs  no  law  oondemnii^  the  English 
service,  for  the  introduction  of  the  Presbyterian  worship 
explodes  it  as  inconsistent,"  and  Qreenshields  was  lodged  in 
the  Tolbooth  jail,  where  he  remained  for  a  year,  till  the 
House  of  Lords  ordered  his  release,  and  in  1711  reversed 
the  Scots'  decision  against  htm.  But  nothing  could  alky  the 
popular  and  Presbyterial  indignation  against  the  Litui^ — even 
a  private  chaplain  might  be  threatened  if  be  did  not  desist 
from  reading  it  in  a  drawing-room  or  hall  of  a  mansion.  The 
Earl  Marischal's  chaplain  was  prosecuted  by  the  magistrates 
and  threatened  by  the  Lord  Advocate ;  Lonl  Camwath  was 
menaced  that  his  house  would  be  burnt  over  his  head  if  he  did 
not  prevent  his  chaplain  reading  the  iniquitous  book,  so  the 
preacher  discreetly  departed.' 

In  Glasgow  the  conduct  of  one  Mr.  Adam  Cockbum  was 
a  subject  of  great  tribulation.'  This  preacher — "  an  immoral 
and  profane  wretch,"  says  Mr.  Wodrow,  "  and  very  silly " 
— set  np  his  worship  in  an  obscure  wynd ;  and  the  populace 
of  that  austere  city  watched  him  in  angry  blue-bonnetted 

>  Burton'i  HUl.  t^f  Scotland  (IflSS-lTlS),  vol  L;  Burton's  Orimiwl  TriaU. 
ii.  SeS  ;  Defoe's  Bist.  0/  Union,  1712  (Deroe,  thoQgh  kssD  dissanter,  ravonn 
th«  pTMWution  or  Ore«ii*hl«ldB,  the  Epiacopkl  dUiBotar,  for  bii  inaiBtenoe  on 
Tsligious  liberty) ;  LotkhtiTt  Faperi,  L  Si9. 

*  dumbere'  Domatie  Anmalt,  iii.  S66. 

»  Wodrow'i  Corraponienea,  i.  662.  The  introdncHoa  of  Engliab  Serrloe- 
booki,  whether  b;  "profftne  wretches"  ot  honest  raeo,  wuequaU;  a  Boaioe  ol 
■oal-searchiDg  with  worthy  Wodrow.  "The  Lotd  pity  ns)"  tbo  good  nun 
excUims,  when  tecotding  plaoea  where  the  woefU  bouk  was  used. — Analteta. 
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crowds,  as  he  in  hia  gown  andacionslj  read  the  English  ser- 
vice in  the  chorchyard  over  an  English  soldier's  grave ; 
they  watched  him  comii^  down  the  narrow  close  in  the 
Qorbals,  where  he  had  in  bis  canonicals  baptized  a  baby 
with  English  forms ;  and  the  boys  all  trooped  around  him 
and  followed  his  retreating  footsteps,  shouting  that  &vourite 
derisiTe  nickname  of  the  curates,  "  Amen  I  "*  "  Amen  ! " 
When  even  the  children  cried  out  it  was  impossible  for  the 
people  to  keep  silence  at  this  modified  idolatry,  and  to  prove 
their  pious  zeal  they  one  August  evening  in  1714  pulled  down 
the  bumble  chapel,  tore  the  offending  gown  to  tatters ;  and  the 
terrified  minister  and  his  wife  fled  for  their  lives.  Thus  exit 
"  Amen "  Cockbum,  tus  "  minced  oaths,"  and  tus  impudent 
flaunting  of  Prelacy.  Public  Episcopal  worship  ceased  for  years 
to  come  in  the  orthodox  royalty  of  Glasgow,  and  the  coaches 
of  my  Lord  Mar  and  Jacobite  country  gentlemen  ceased  to 
rumble  along  the  roads  of  a  Sabbath  morning  to  worship  Qod 
erroneously,  and  to  scandalise  the  citlsens  as  they  went  by  the 
Trongate  to  the  true  kirk.' 

It  is  evident  that  even  the  peasantry  who  were  well 
affected  to  Episcopacy  preferred  it  with  the  olden  simplicity 
when  it  was  ^e  Kirk  established,  and,  loving  nothing  that  was 
English,  they  cared  not  dearly  for  the  English  Service-books. 
In  the  Korth  many  of  their  ministers  continued  forms  as  simple 
as  any  Presbyterian  Chnrch.  At  Auchteiarder  in  1711,  where 
a  funeral  service  was  read  with  canonical  gown,  the  Episco- 
palians of  the  crowd  were  as  keen  as  the  Presbyterians  in  the 
liot  of  the  kurkyard,  and  they  chased  the  "  lituigyman  "  from  the 
grave.*     Surplices  were  not  worn  by  the  ministers ;  and  plain 

'  Ths  areut  Mlled  Torth  a  popalsr  song  of  triumpb,  entitlMl,  "DoirnhUof 
Cockbam's  MestiDg-HDiiBe,"  set  to  •  faTonriU  air : — 
We  >!■?■  not  i*t  rorsot.  Sir, 
How  Cookbnm'a  kick  wu  bn>ke,  Sir, 
Th*  pdlplt  gown  wu  pulled  down 
Aid  tqined  into  nonglit,  Sir. 


Unto  the  atneta  **n  Hot.  Sir.  ale 

VH&Wk  oTOid  Snllail^  (dlt.  br  Ikldmnt. 

*  WodMw'a  Aitaltcfa,  ii.  SO.      The  Litargy,  "  so  &r  from  being  desirad  by 

tiie  paopls  of  SootUnd,  that  even  thow  who  rreqneut  thek  meetinga  thftt  an  of 
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black  gowns  were  osed  even  by  the  bishops.*  But  grodoally, 
as  the  Soots  Episcopal  bodj  was  thrown  more  and  more  into 
dependence  on  the  Ehiglish  Church,  services,  poetures,  feetavals 
conformed  to  English  forms,  and  after  the  Union,  in  two  yeaia 
1900  copies  of  Ute  Frajavbook  were  sent  &om  Oxford. 

For  a  few  years  things  went  quietly  within  the  unobtm- 
sive  Episcopal  society.  The  law  leqairing  the  taking  of  the 
oath  of  allegiance  was  not  harshly  enforced,  and  whether 
Qaeen  Anne  or  the  Chevalier  was  prayed  for  in  the  insignifi- 
cant meeting-rooms  was  a  matter  of  indifference  both  to  the 
world  and  to  mouarchs.  When,  however,  in  the  Bebellion  of 
1716  the  Episcopal  par^  allied  themselves  so  closely  with  the 
Pretender's  causa,  and  their  laymen  and  preachers  had  shown 
themselves  keen  Jacobites,  they  were  taken  mon  seriously.* 
With  heavy  hand  the  law  fell  on  them,  forbidding  any  minister 
who  had  not  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  perform  service 
to  a  number  of  people  exceeding  eight,  including  his  own 
&mily.  Worse  still  became  matters  after  the  BebelUon  of  '45, 
in  which  all  non-jurors  were  on  the  side  of  Prince  Charles, 
and  the  great  majority  of  Episcopalians  were  non-jurors. 

Jacobitism  and  Epismpacy  in  Scotland  became  closely 
identified,  and  in  many  places  were  almost  synonymous,  so 
that  th^  meetings'  were  regarded  as  nurseries  of  treason.  To 
suppress  them  measures  were  carried  on  in  right  earnest,  and 
executed  by  the  soldiers  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  with 
brutality. 

In  1746  the  law  was  made  more  stringent.  The  congr^a- 
taoQ  to  which  a  non-quaUSed  clergyman  m^t  preach  was 
then  limited  to  only  four  persons,  and  heavy  penalties  were 
laid  on  hearers  who  did  not  in  five  days  inform  upon  an  ofiend- 

EpiBOopal  raligiona  priooiples  dulike  it,  and  are  with  difficult;  bnraght  t«  bear 
it.  Nay,  in  moit  parU  they  will  not  comply  Kith  it,  bat  abandon  thoM  who 
read  it,  and  throng  after  those  Episcopal  ministera  that  diense  it" — P.  87, 
Defoe's  Sitt.  of  Vn&on,  1712. 

'  Not  till  17Sfi  was  the  Prayer-book  lued  in  Aberdeen  by  all  chapels,  where 
Episcopacy  had  many  followers.  Even  vhen  it  was  adopted  many  alterations 
and  eieisions  were  made.— Jaumof*  of  Buhop  Farbu,  eto.,  p.  172. 

'  Burt's  Letteri,  i.  284.  Capt  Bart  when  he  was  present  noticed  that  when 
the  Eing  was  prayed  for  by  name  in  the  Litany  "  the  people  rose  np  aa  one  in 
contempt  of  it,  and  woman  set  tbemsslves  sboat  some  tri'ial  action,  aa  taking 
tnnff,  eto.,  to  show  tbeir  dislike." — /Md.  i.  305;  JaeoMU Lairdi of  OaiJc,  p.36S. 
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ing  minister,  while  the  miniBter  himself  who  broke  the  law 
was  made  subject  to  six  months'  imprisomnent  for  the  first 
offence,  and  to  banishment  for  life  on  the  second.  Soldiers 
scoured  the  north  country,  bnming  and  wrecking  these  poor 
Episcopal  chapels  of  thatched  bama  or  huts.  If  the  meeting* 
house  stood  apart  from  others,  it  was  burned  to  the  ground ; 
if  it  was  attached  to  other  cottages  it  was  pulled  down ; 
and  the  fugitive  minister  was  forced  to  6ee,  sheltering  in 
some  friendly  house  or  skulking  in  the  woods,  while  his  little 
cottage  was  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  plundering  party' 
In  the  guise  of  a  miller  Mr.  John  Skinner  escaped  from  his 
home— ^just  in  time,  for  that  very  night  it  was  surrounded,  his 
poor  possessions  were  plundered,  and  bis  thatched  chapel  was 
sacked. 

Still  harsher  were  made  the  laws.  The  four  persons  to 
whom  the  non-juring  minister  was  allowed  to  preach  bad  been 
exclusive  of  his  own  &mily.  Now,  in  1748,  this  considerate 
proviso  was  withdrawn.  Strai^  and  pathetic  expedients 
were  used  to  obey  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  yet  to  defeat 
its  purpose.  In  Inverness  the  congregation  assembled  in  a 
loft  with  a  hole  in  the  floor,  tbroi^  which  the  voice  of  the 
pastor  rose  from  the  ground  floor,  in  which  the  tiny  legal-sized 
Qock  was  gathered.  In  other  places  people  worshipped  in  a  bam, 
the  minister  standing  in  the  kiln ;  or  the  room  was  divided 
by  a  thin  partition  through  which  the  service  could  be  heard 
by  the  worshippers  on  the  other  side.'  Rev.  John  Skinner 
adopted  the  expedient  of  reading  the  service  at  the  window  of 
his  thatched  chapel,  the  "  gentles "  being  admitted  within  if 

*  Fntt'a  ituchon,  p.  125.  John  P«t«TO  oonrieted  in  ui  inferior  Court  in 
■pita  of  the  contriTBDoa  of  drawing  &  WTeeo  acrooa  tha  Toam  which  concealed  Uia 
congregBtion  titan  new  ;  bat  through  this  they  heard  hia  diacotme  and  made 
thaii  reaponsea.— Hnnu'a  Commtnlaritt  ott  Law  qf  Seotlatid,  ITBT,  i.  B73.  In 
some  caaea  in  aaveral  diatiiota  the  people  were  ooogregatad  at  tha  mansioDa  of 
gentlemen — noblemen — the  aerTice  being  performed  in  a  luge  room  on  the 
gronnd  floor,  containing  the  clergyman,  his  family,  and  four  persona.  The 
window  frames  were  removed  so  that  those  outside  oonld  hear ;  or  where  two 
rooms  were  divided  by  folding  doora,  the  doors  were  rsmored,  uti  the  legal 
flock  wu  in  one  apartment  and  the  rest  Uateoed  In  the  other  ;  ttw  p««agM  and 
■tairoaaea  were  crowded  with  auditor*,  and  tba  miniater  raised  his  roiea  to  ba 
heaid  by  as  many  as  possible.— I«waon'a  SeolHik  Spit.  Ch.,  p,  S02. 
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the  d&y  was  wet  or  etoimj,  while  the  humbler  sort  sat  or 
stood  outside  in  the  cold  or  rain,  or  sometimes  oukle-daep  in 
anow. 

The  trial  of  certain  ofiTeaders  against  the  Btatnte  of  1748 
hy  the  Sheriff  of  Kincardine  brii^  out  a  vivid  view  of  these 
unfortunate  hunted  worshippers.'  Corporal  Shaw  had  been 
sent  to  watch  a  house  which  he  knew  to  be  used  by  non-jurors 
for  worship,  and  he  deponed  that  when  he  went  to  the  bouse 
there  were  crowded  "in  one  room  about  forty  persons  young  and 
old ;  and  in  the  same  room  was  a  closet  in  which  be  saw  Mr. 
Yoni^  standing  in  an  Episcopal  habit  with  a  book  in  his  hand 
in  wMcb  he  was  reading,  and  he  heard  him  in  the  readii^ 
Beveral  tames  make  mention  of  Fanl  the  apostle.  There  were 
two  women  with  Mr.  Young  in  the  closet,  the  door  whereof 
was  open  to  the  room."  Another  witness  stated  that "  between 
the  doors  of  two  rooms  there  was  a  plate  and  bag  in  which 
persons  put  ofTerii^  intended  for  the  use  of  Mr.  Young."  By 
such  little  contrivances  the  poor  parsons  tried  to  retain  their 
worship  and  evade  the  law.  I(  however,  the  eye  of  justice  or 
the  ears  of  informers  were  too  vigilant  for  such  barmlesa 
devices,  they  met  in  a  barn  or  shed ;  tbey  had  their  baptisms 
and  administered  communion  in  the  silence  of  a  wood  or  the 
solitude  of  a  glen.* 

So  long  as  the  law  was  enforced  in  its  harsh  rigour,  and  a 
clergyman  like  Mr.  Skinner  was  carried  to  jail  for  tran^ress- 
ing,  these  ministers  bad  an  irksome  life  of  duty  —  for  the 
services  or  festivals  and  Sundays  were  intolerably  fatiguing.' 
The  repressive  law  of  1746  had  forced  them  to  administer 
communion  to  only  four  persons  besides  the  family  residing  in 
any  house,  but  by  going  through  the  several  houses  of  their 
people  in  turn,  tbey  might  have  a  fresh  congregation  of  about  ten 
or  twelve  persons.  The  Act  of  1748,  however,  was  much  more 
restrictive — for  it  included  the  members  of  the  household  in  the 
four  permitted  as  a  congr^ation,  and  it  restricted  the  preacher  to 
one  house  or  chapel  for  his  services,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to 
have  service  after  service  to  new  quartets  the  whole  day  long. 

■  Stephen's  Hitt.  of  Church  a/Seotland,  iv.  836. 

>  IMd.,  Iv.  S16  i  LawBon'a  SUt.  of  ScoUith  Spiieopal  OhuTch,  p.  803. 

•  Wftlker'ii  Life  of  J,  Skimner,  p.  i6. 
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What  tabouT  this  entailed  may  be  Been  in  the  operationB  of 
the  Episcopal  minister  of  Peterhead.  Before  1748  he  could 
condact  sixteen  different  aerrices  in  sixteen  different  honaes — 
a  sufficiently  arduous  task;  but  after  1748  he  was  forced  to 
have  new  relays  of  his  flock  from  morning  till  night,  becaoae 
twice  sixteen  were  not  enough  to  administer  communion  to 
his  people.  This  martyrdom  undergone  by  the  stalwart 
non-jurors  intensified  their  prejudices,  and  made  them  all  the 
more  bitter  at  their  comfortable  brethren  who  basely  complied 
and  took  the  oaths  to  Goremment.' 

In  the  course  of  a  few  years  these  prosecutions  and  perBe* 
cations  died  away.  As  the  fear  of  insurrection  no  longer 
frightened  Parliament  into  intolerance ;  as  the  '46  became  a 
mere  romantic  memory,  and  Jacobitiam  a  harmless,  romantic 
sentiment,  the  execution  of  the  harsh  laws  was  relaxed. 
With  the  death  of  Prince  Charles  in  1788  died  all  occasion 
for  non-juring,  and  in  1792  old  penal  statutes  (^inst  the 
Scotch  Episcopalian  ministers  were  repealed.* 

The  life  of  these  oppressed  cleigy  was  one  which  appealed 
to  no  worldly  01  ambitions  motives.  They  had  not  many 
adherents,  and  these  were  widely  scattered,  save  in  a  few  towna 
Many  of  their  members  wei«  of  h^h  degree  \  many  were  rich ; 
bnt  few  were  generous  to  their  pastors.  A  wretched  cottage, 
with  walla  of  turf  and  clay,  covered  with  heather,  containing 
two,  or  at  most  three,  little  ill-lighted  rooms,  from  whose  rude 

'  Ha  iniqnltoiu  trial  uid  nondenuution  of  the  S«v,  James  Coiuwalier,  who 
in  Highland  wilds  had  preached  and  administered  saaraniBiitB  to  large  nnmban 
•nd  oelebratad  mairiageB,  althongh  he  had  not  taken  oaths  to  OoTemment,  took 
plaoe  in  17GG.  He  was  oondemned  to  perpetosl  baniilmient,  never  to  return 
nnder  pain  of  death — lentenoed  nnder  an  old  Act  of  Oharlsa  II.  "  forbidding 
oelebration  of  marriage  withont  being  legall;  aathorised  by  the  Established 
ChtiNh  of  Scotland  (at  that  period  Episcopalian)  or  by  anj  other  legal  anther- 
it;,"  and  also  for  oelebrating  it  in  elandestine  manner.  Yet  other  dissenting 
ministefs  could  tnAj  marrj,  and  persons  conld  be  married  dTill;  b;  mere  consent 
withont  any  serTice  at  all.— See  Amot's  Criminal  TridU  fit  S(«tlatul,  p.  839, 

*  The  Art  repealing  prevloiis  etatntes  required  every  Episcopal  clergyman 
in  Scotland  to  enbacribe  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  ;  previous  to  this  they  bad  no 
creed  or  arUcIss  to  which  they  Bnbecribed,  and  only  professed  their  Aiith  in  the 
ScTtpturei,  declaring  that  nothing  which  is  to  b«  fonnd  therein  or  may  not  be 
proved  thereby  is  to  be  taught  as  necessary  to  salvation. — Laweon's  Ifitt.,  p. 
340 ;  Lee's  MemoriaU  o/BibU  Sodety. 

.  Google 
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raftera  hung  the  family  wardrobe,  nteDeils,  and  proTisioDS 
famished  with  a  scanty  "  plenishing,"  the  fire-place  withoat  a 
grate,  and  the  peat  kindled  on  the  hearth — snch  was  the  usual 
dwelling  of  an  Episcopal  minister  in  rural  parts  of  Aberdeen- 
shire or  Forfarshire.  A  salary  of  £10  to  £13  allowed  him  only 
wherewith  bo  buy  oatmeal,  a  little  meat,  some  roi^h  clothing  for 
himself  and  his  children.  He  might  try  to  add  to  his  paltry 
pittance  by  farming  a  few  acrea  of  land,  in  which,  from  lack  of 
experience  and  skill,  he  lost  his  time,  his  heart,  and  his  money. 
Such  was  the  home  at  linshart  of  the  clever,  genial,  cultivated 
John  Skinner,  the  writer  of  "  TuUochgorum;"  only  a  hut  with  a 
"but  and  a  ben" — two  poor  rooms,  in  which  there  were 
fiztnnis  of  a  boz-hed  and  a  dresser.' 

In  such  circumstances  of  poverty,  persecution,  and  religious 
outlawry  it  is  not  surprising  that  recruits  to  the  ministry 
were  not  many.  A  precarious,  dependent,  and  threadbare 
exiflt«nce  offered  few  inducements  for  the  richer  classes  to  seek 
ordination  horn  the  bishops,  who,  themselves  miserably  poor, 
had  difficulty  in  living  in  their  diocese  or  in  travellii^  to  con- 
firm their  dispersed  flocks.*  A  bishop  was  at  times  glad,  in 
dearth  of  candidates,  to  secure  youths  from  crofts  or  crafts  to 
educate  and  train  in  hia  own  house,  for  those  posts  where  the 
cleigyman  lived  as  me^rely  as  a  cotter.* 

Moto  quietly,  more  comfortably  lived  tie  law-abidii^  clergy 
who  took  the  oaths  of  aU^iance.  They  were  poorly  paid ;  they 
of&oiated  in  chapels  of  mean  adornment ;  but  they  were  free 
irom  trouble  save  when  the  mob  got  excited  at  the  heinous 
sound  of  the  organ  or  "kist  of  whisUes"  booming  &om  the 


a  quMlioQB  vhether  ths 
OhoTok  shoold  be  governed  by  kcollega  of  bishops,  at  by  biahopa  in  their  BpeoiKl 
diooras — the  diCSeulty  of  the  lattsi  plan  wu  want  of  moaey.  "  AUs  I "  writM 
Bishop  PaUartonin  1730,  "there  is  nooe  of  na  able  to  Dudntuu  ounel«M  in 
those  diitriots,  and  the  people  will  give  little  or  nothing  to  inbsist  them  ;  ii*y, 
the  very  Pnebyteiy  that  otBeiate  among  them  are  in  great  itraits." — Lawson'i 

Hut.,  p.  asi. 

'  Bishop  Maolarlane  of  Moray,  "  only  able  to  get  young  men  trained  for  the 
ministry  by  TeceiTing  Uiam  in  hia  home  ai  boarders.  It  enabled  the  biahop  to 
•elect  dooile  and  promising  young  men  from  among  the  poor  but  worthy 
fnrmfln  and  abopkeepen  of  the  neighbonrhood,  who  were  olwaja  ready  to  dcdi  - 
cat«  one  son  at  least  to  the  ministiy."^P.  129,  Craven's  Spit.  ClMrti,  t»  Moray. 


^CotHjIc 
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building  which  no  FresbTterian  foot  would  enter.'  The7 
might  hear  as  they  walked  along  the  roads  the  rude  boys 
oalling  the  vulgar  rhyme  after  them : 

"Piaky,  Pidy,  Amen, 
Down  on  your  knau  and  up  ^;un  '  | 

but  they  passed  on  to  their  "  whistling  kirk  "  and  the  trouble 
passed  &om  them.  Their  doctrine  was  sensible  if  theb 
teaching  was  dull ;  their  character  was  genial,  and  they  were 
free  from  the  foolish  political  and  sacerdotal  fiinaticism  that 
for  long  spoiled  the  teaching  and  made  ridiculous  the  preten- 
sions of  their  non-juring  brethren.^ 

The  bishops  form  an  interesting  though  dim  feature  in  the 
social  and  religious  life  of  these  daya  little  seen,  httle  heard 
of  in  the  Lowlands,  where  Presbytery  was  supreme,  in  the 
northern  parts  they  are  seen  flitting  in  primitive  apostolic 
&ahion  and  penury  from  district  to  district,  visiting  the 
diminutive  oongr^tions  in  Koss  or  Moray,  in  Uie  wilds  of 
Sutherland  or  the  bleak  Orkneys.  The  worthy  bishop,  with 
his  deacon,  journeys  on  ponyback,  wrapped  in  hia  check  plaid 
and  attired  in  quite  unepiscopal  habiliments,  or  travels  on  foot 
carrying  a  meagre  wardrobe  on  his  shoulders.  Hard-working, 
hard-faring  men,  strong  in  the  divine  right  of  Prelacy,  these 
aimple-souled  prelates  in  homespun  maintained  with  a  quaint 
dignity  the  honour  of  their  office  and  the  poverty  of  their  lot. 
Their  arrival,  full  of  gossip  and  adventures,  in  Jacobite  i£in- 
sions  far  remote  from  city  and  society,  was  a  pleasant  break 
in  the  dire  monotony  of  many  a  retired  household,  cut  off  by 
vile  roads  and  wide  straths  &om  neighbours  and  by  lack  of 
post  from  news.  Bishop  Forbes,  in  1767,'  travels  by  boat 
amidst  the  peltdng  sleet  across  oorthem  rivers,  stumbles  along 
the  bridle-path  of  moorland  wastes  on  his  pony ;  now  he 
break&sts  poorly  in  a  roadside  inn;    now  in  a  manse  where 

'  "  AnorgMi  «u  Mt  npin  oaa  of  the  qiuli&ed  meetiDg-hauns  in  Bdmborgli 
ftbont  the  begmning  of  Decmnbtr  (1747),  uid  dnm  Mriral  penoni  thither  ont 
ofenriodty,"— £oi>tiira0.,  ii.  608. 

*  "Th«  Don-jnriag  miniBtsn  hire  made  ■  kind  of  liiuey-woolMy  {deoe  of 
atnff  of  their  doctrioe  by  intenruTing  the  psople's  ciTil  rights  <rith  nligioii, 
and  teMhing  tbeiD  thfttituumwhriitUn  not  to  believe  their  notioiu  of  govani- 
ment  m  to  diabeliaTa  tha  gotpel. "— Bnit'B  IMtn  from  IA«  AbtU,  I.  304. 

'  JovmdU  tfBMep  Farbtt  amd  OkvrA  in  Sou,  by  CraveD,  p.  138. 
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Whig  imuiflter  and  non-juring  prelate  over  whisky  and  oat- 
cakes discuss  sharply  which  of  the  two  is  schismatic,  aad  which 
Gharch  is  the  "  Schism."  Arrivii^  at  the  coimtry-honses,  where 
he  was  welcomed  hy  chief  or  laird,  there  is,  after  repast  and 
rest,  service  in  the  hall  or  dining-room,  the  confirmation  of 
youDg  memhers  of  the  family ;  or,  mayhap,  the  rebaptizing  of 
converts  from  the  "  Schism,"  as  the  Church  of  Scotland  was 
called.'  When  a  bishop  made  his  appearance  some  elderly 
gentleman  might  be  persuaded  of  the  error  of  his  ways,  that 
he  had  not  properly  received  in  infancy  the  chrism,  because 
he  had  been  "  sprinkled  in  the  Schism,"  and  demm«Iy  would  go 
through  the  operation  of  rebaptism  at  divinely  appointed  hands.* 
The  Church  of  Scotland  suffered  much  contumely  in  tliese 
times  from  the  dissenters  at  all  hands — non-jurors  denounced 
it  as  schismatic,  and  the  Seceders  renounced  it  as  corrupt. 

Jacobite  lairds  were  not  theologians,  they  had  absorbed 
more  daret  than  divinity,  and  they  cared  not  very  much  for, 
and  they  understood  still  lese  abou^  aU  the  questions  of 
orders  and  divine  rights  of  Prelacy,  ui^ed  hy  these  estimable 
but  not  imposing  personages ;  but  they  were  satisfied  ao  long  as 
it  was  opposed  to  Whiggism,  and  associated  somehow  or  other 
with  the  divine  right  of  the  Stewarts.  The  questions  which 
agitated  the  souls  of  their  spiritual  guides  about  the  "  Usages  "  ' 
troubled  them  little,  and  soon  passed  away  from  mortal  memory. 
Non-juring  died  out  with  the  laws  that  provoked  it,  and 
the  Lpiscopalian  body  entered  on  a  quiet,  untroubled  course, 
losing  its  picturesque  aspect,  its  quaintnees,  ita  foibles,  but 
ministering  unobtrusively  to  those  to  whom  its  adopted  Ei^lisb 
services  were  congenial  and  ita  traditions  were  venerable 

>  It  WM  a  nsiul  thing  for  rebaptism  of  «  PreelTteriui  to  be  required.  John 
Skinnar,  who  WM  the  son  of  ■  Preeb;temii  oohoolniMtor,  was  Tebaptiz«d  before 

taking  orden Walker'g  Lift  of  Skimur.     Eren  io  earl;  aa  1704,  Bobert 

Oalder — author  of  Seott  Fresbyttrian  Moqwnca  Displayed — said  that  the  Ptm- 
bjterial  baptism  ku  QScaciona  just  aa  was  a  midwife's. 

*  "I  baptiied,"  aays  Bishop  Forbes,  "  Mt.  Allan  Oairie  of  Liahnaoh,  a 
person  of  riper  years,  who  in  hia  infancy  had  been  sprinkled  in  the  Sohism. " — 
Jbumob  of  Bitkop  Forbu  and  Church  tn  Sou. 

*  The  "  Usages,"  oooe  subject  of  gnve  bat  forgotten  discnsrion  aad  diTision, 
were — I.  Mixing  water  frith  wine  ;  2.  Commemorating  faithful  deputed  la 
commaDlon  office  ;  Z.  Consecrating  elementa  by  expreM  inTooatton ;  4.  U^ng 
oblatJ)ry  prSiyeT  before  administering. 
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CHAPTER   X 

THBOLOGICAL   OPIHIONS   AHO   TKACHISO 


Although  it  has  been  indicated  akewhere  what  were  the 
characteristics  of  Scottish  preaching,  and  what  the  dogmas 
tattght  during  the  earl;  part  of  the  centurj,  it  is  impossible 
to  fonn  a  true  conception  of  the  religion  wUch  was  taught  h; 
the  clergjr  and  belored  of  the  people  till  we  stud;  the 
devotional  and  theological  writings  of  the  tame.  These 
writings  consist  of  eramona,  single  or  collected,  by  popular 
divines;  pamphlets,  tracts,  catechisms  for  communicants, 
treatises  on  ecclesiastical  controversieB.  Almost  aU  that 
literatore  has  passed  into  oblivion,  save  a  few  that  ara  still 
cheaply  reprinted  for  a  class  of  readers  one  never  meeta 
The  venerable  works  are  found  in  comers  of  old  booksellers' 
shops  wi&out  a  purchaser,  or  rest  in  the  highest  and  dustiest 
shelves  of  antiquarian  libraries  without  a  reader.  They  are 
not  in  stately  folios  or  ponderous  quartos,  for  ministers  had 
neither  time  nor  money  for  such  biblic^raphical  luxuries. 
They  are  insignificant  pamphlets  bound  t<^ther  in  incongraons 
"  collections,"  the  printing  is  uncouth,  the  pages  are  brown  and 
dingy,  and  seem  to  smell  still  of  the  reek  of  peat  fires  before 
which  earnest  readers  perused  them,  and  whose  fumes  have 
discoloured  them.  Though  small  in  bulk,  their  titles  are  por- 
tentous ;  and  most  copious  are  the  ponderous  prefaces  in  which 
reverend  authors  re-stated  their  important  ailments,  and 
refuted  by  anticipation  every  opponent  in  this  their  first  and 
last  work  before  they  relapsed  into  obscurity  of  private  lifa 
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"Communion  Addreesea,"  sermoiiB  by  Moderators  of  Synod, 
"  Letters,"  "  Replies,"  "  Testimonies  " — these  ccmstitute  the  staple 
of  literature  in  an  imliterary  age;  In  Uiem  we  find  di^mas 
long  since  dead ;  pioua  vituperation  on  antagonists  long  buried 
in  dust  and  foi^tMness ;  breathless  insistence  on  questions 
which  time  has  answered  with  a  yawn.  The  type  swarms  with 
italics ;  the  style  is  deplorable  in  syntax  and  language ;  the 
ex^esis  is  absurd,  quaint  from  its  humorous  lack  of  humour. 
To  hear  these  voices  of  old  Presbyters,  so  remote  irom  us  in 
feeling,  interest,  and  speech,  is  like  listening  to  husky  ghosts 
speaking  from  the  far-away  past. 

In  respect  of  doctrine  these  religious  productions  present 
few  variations.  The  themes  alter,  the  style  varieB,  the  dogmas 
are  ever  the  same.  The  Fall,  Original  Sin,  the  total  depravity 
of  human  nature,  redemption  of  the  elect,  the  woes  of  bell 
and  joys  of  heaven,  form  the  topics  of  the  aiguments  and  the 
subjects  of  their  appeala  There  is  no  hesitation  in  the  uttw- 
ance  of  opinions  —  for  nothing  is  too  reverent  for  their 
scrutiny ;  nothing  is  too  mysterious  for  their  confidence ;  and 
they  explain  and  decide  every  question  from  the  secret  designs 
of  Deity  before  the  b^^ning  of  time  to  the  finte  of  man  to 
all  eternity. 

Beii^  all  bound  alike  by  the  same  Confession  of  Faith, 
which  was  interpreted  in  its  most  rigid  sense,  t^ere  could  be 
allowed  no  diversity  of  (pinion  in  the  Church,  and  the  hint 
that'  there  should  be  any  natural  virtue  or  light  in  any  sonl 
was  met  by  a  "  libd  "  for  heresy. 

Once  was  there  an  alarm  of  dangerous  error  being  taught 
and  held  in  Uie  Church.  The  writings  of  the  French  mystic, 
Antoinette  Sour^on,*  had  a  &acination  for  some  people, 

I  Book  mtitlsd  Apoionf<f  AttMnt  Sowrignoh  oondsnmwl  u  MnWning  a 
DUM  of  dkbgooai,  impiona,  falaipliwiuiu,  uid  damtubla  etron.  —  Aelt  bJ 
Atmmily,  x.  1701.  E'rubfteriea  *re  raoonunendtd  earnestty  t«  nae  all  sffaotnal 
TnuDS  to  pTOTSut  the  Bpreading  of  these  and  other  errors,  xiL  1709.  UinUton 
ordunsd  to  preach  moat  particularly  against  the  said  erron,  and  profeewn  of 
dinnitT  reoommandod  to  m>ke  fnU  oolleotion  of  the  erron  of  Autoni* 
Bonrigaaii  and  of  aoch  other  ermra  as  roOeot  apon  the  uature,  person,  and  offiooa 
of  Jaaiu  Christ,  and  to  write  a  confatatioD  of  the  Mme. — Ibid.  ix.  1710.  Uadam 
BoDTignon'B  writings  ware  oondemned— I.  Aa  dsDjlng  the  permiaaioD  of  ein 
and  the  infliction  of  damnation  and  vengeanoe  lor  it.  2.  Attributitig  to  Christ 
a  twofold  human  nature, — the  ooe  derired  from  Adam,  the  other  from  the 
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especiallj  about  Aberdeen ;  and  for  preaching  her  heresies  Dr. 
G.  Garden,'  an  Episcopal  njinifiter  allowed  to  officiate  in  St 
N^ioholaa  Church,  and  a  man  of  some  note  in  the  North,  was 
deposed  by  the  Fresbytety,  and  his  book,  entitled  Apology 
for  AiUome  Bourigrum,  was  condemned  as  "a  mass  of 
dai^erons  and  blasphemous  heresiea"  In  1709,  and  again 
in  1710,  Hie,  General  Assembly  recommended  the  FresbyterieB 
earnestly  to  take  all  means  to  snppreas  such  "  soul  poisoning " 
errora  In  the  alarm  which  these  deadly  opinions  excited,  an 
Act  was  passed  that  all  ministers  at  their  ordination  should 
specially  state  that  they  abjured  "  Bourignianism."  This  quite 
illegal  oath  was  enforced  till  a  few  years  ago — long  after  the 
heresy  and  the  heretic  were  foi^otten,  and  each  clergyman 
solemnly  renounced  those  errors,  though  he  had  not  the  faintest 
idea  wtuit  they  were,  and  was  ignorant,  while  he  was  abjuring 
some  whimsical  notions,  he  was  also  rejecting  some  doctrines 
of  rare  beauty,  finer  than  his  own  creed.  At  the  beginnii^ 
of  the  fdghteenth  century  they  were  r^arded  as  perilously 
demoralising,  and  it  was  noted  as  a  clear  proof  of  their  malig- 
nant tendency  that  the  tutor  who  murdered  in  1714  Bailie 
Gordon's  sons  at  Edinburgh  had  been  a  scboolmasteT  turned 
out  of  office  for  holding  "  the  damnable  erroia  "  of  Antoinette 
Sonrignon.  This,  however,  was  but  a  passing  local  epidemic  of 
error,  prevalent  amongst  Aberdonian  Episcopalians,  which  dis- 
appeared never  to  vex  the  country  again ;  and  the  reign  of 
orthodoxy  resumed  its  sway  without  a  rebel  to  suppress. 

We  may  take  as  a  fair  exponent  of  old  Scottish  tbeolt^ 
Professor  Blackwell  of  Aberdeen,  who  in  various  works  which 
are  long  forgotten  presents  to  the  world  an  orthodox  scheme 
of  the  Universe.  Dr.  Blackwell  had  been  minister  of  Faisley 
when  in  1697'  the   &mous  witchcraft  esse  broke  out  at 

Virgin  Hmxj.  S.  Deayiiig  sIsctiaD,  »iid  la«ditig  that  Mt  of  aOTareignty  uid 
gnoe  witli  blaiphemoBB  aapenioni,  porticulu'ly  cmelty  and  respect  of  penoDa. 
Tb«  UMTtiiig  of  th«  Binhl  uatnTt  of  Christ'a  hnman  natnra ;  auerting  s  state  of 
perfMtioii  in  thu  Ufa.— S«e  Apchn  for  M.  A.  Bwri^tttm  with  Lift  of  AuMn* 
Bourifatm  [b;  Q.  Oardec],  ISM  ;  iight  <tf  (A*  World,  bj  Antonia  Bonrignon 
[translatad  by  Gardanl  London,  ISOfl. 

'  Oatden  wat  a  natnraliit  also  of  oonsidarablc  abili^.  Aoother  natotaliit 
of  grwtOT  lama,  SwunmeTdani,  abont  1080  gave  np  hit  faromite  atady  and  ero- 
braoad  th*  onworldlj  lifa  of  Bourignon.— Bowat'i  Hitt.  AUn.  Uttivwtilif,  IL  283. 

*  L««t'  Sitl.  o/faUletf  AMeg. 

,Coocjlc 
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Bargan&n.  None  had  been  so  able  and  energetic  aa  he  in 
investigating  the  manifestations  of  Satan,  and  in  wringing 
confession  from  the  unfortunate  victims  of  delusion ;  therdTore 
his  "  transportatioQ  "  to  Aberdeen  was  rc^^arded  as  a  sad  loss 
at  BQch  a  time  of  perplexity.  In  his  theological  works  he 
shows  himself  as  inquisitive  and  energetic  in  investigating 
still  higher  matters.  In  giving  an  account  ^  of  the  origin  of 
the  ITniveise  he  writes  down  the  "  motions  "  and  "  resolutions  " 
of  the  Council  of  Trinity  like  a  clerk  writing  the  minates  of 
a  meeting  of  Presbytery. 

He  tells  how  the  Deity  did  from  all  eternity  enjoy  perfect 
blessedness  in  the  "contemplation  of  His  own  perfectaon." 
But  the  Divine  Mind  "  presently  "  foand  that  He  coold  get  "  an 
additional  revenue  of  glory  by  creating  rational  oredtnres  who 
should  sing  eternal  haUelnjahs."  "  A  motion  was  made "  to 
this  effect  in  the  Council  of  Three-in-One ;  and  "  the  aforesaid 
great  motion  was  agreed  to  (Job,  xxxv.  7,  Eev.  iv.  11)," — so 
states  Dr.  Blackwell,  who  attributes  to  the  deliberations  of  the 
Trinity  the  procedure  of  the  Fresbyteiy  of  Aberdeen.  He 
next  describes  how  Uie  "great  decreed  moment"  arrived 
for  "  eternity  to  give  place  to  a  parenthesis  of  time ; "  how 
matter  was  created  out  of  nothing ;  he  shows  how  angels  were 
created  in  the  third  heaven,  "  of  which  the  firmament  is 
the  coarser  side  of  the  pavement " ;  "  these  angels  are  the 
rational  creatures "  who  are  created  chiefly  to  sing  "  eternal 
hallelvgahs "  to  delist  the  Trinity,  and,  in  order  that  their 
movements  through  space  may  not  be  impeded,  their  garments 
are  made  Ioos&  The  earth  was  then  formed  with  the  vegetables 
and  the  beasts  thereon ;  but  in  time  the  Trinity  discovered 
a  great  blank  in  the  architecture  of  the  world — which,  it  is 
curious,  had  not  been  foreseen.  To  adjust  this  difficulty,  a 
Council  of  Three-in-One  assembled,  and  man  was  created : 

>  BIwlweH'B  SAema  Satrum,  1712,  p.  i.  In  BimiUr  tmrinBM  muiDer 
ADothsr  divine  desoriboi  the  •tanul  oonsMl  of  the  glorioDB  Triuit;  "  when  God 
propoMth  knd  promiaeth  to  tlie  Son  that  upon  condition  Ha  would  ondertftke 
tlie  work  of  tbs  elect  redemption,  »nd  pa;  tlieir  debt  t!i>t  He  wonld  redeem  them 
all."  "  This  great  tranwction  Iwing  thus  agreed  and  eoceladed  between  Ood 
the  Fsther  and  HU  eternal  acn.  He  is  instated  in  His  office  of  Mediator,  oto." — 
SKort  CaUAUm  concerning  TTirtt  Sp«eial  Diviiu  Oovmatiti  and  Ootptt  Stmon*, 
b;  Alex.  Ilsniilton,  minister  of  goepel,  F-din.  1714. 
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fiistly,  to  declare  Ood's  perfections;  to  be  a  " coTeiiaDtiiig 
party  to  transact  with  the  Trinit; " ;  to  bring  wild  beasts  to 
subjection  "  by  the  statelinees  of  1^  person,  the  majesty  of  his 
countenance,  and  the  carefulness  of  his  voice  " ;  and,  lastly,  to 
prevent  angels  supposing  all  things  were  created  for  themselves, 
to  "  produce  double  return  of  declarative  glory  to  God."  Accord- 
ing to  this  scheme  and  all  of  those  old  schemes,  everything  was 
nude  and  designed  to  give  glory,  and  honour,  and  praise  to  the 
Deity,  while  in  the  other  world  angels  and  men  have  their 
employment  through  eternity,  singing  praises  and  hallelujahs. 
Such  everlasting  pteans,  it  might  be  imagined,  would  be  un- 
pleasant and  wearying  as  to  the  satrap  of  Irax,  in  Voltaire's 
story,  whom  the  King  of  Babylon  cured  of  his  insa^ble  love 
of  praise  by  causing  courtiers  at  every  meal  to  laud  every 
word  he  spoke,  while  hie  merits  were  sung  from  morning  till 
night,  with  full  chorus  and  orchestra,  and  a  cantata  was  per- 
fonned  in  his  honour  with  its  incessairt  refrain — 

Qae  BOn  mdrito  eat  eitrime  I 
Qae  dei  grtcei  I  que  de  grandenr  1 
Ah  combiea  mouaeignenr 
Doit  6tie  aoul«nt  de  Ini-roame  ! 

The  satrap,  bored  to  death,  loathed  ever  after  the  faintest 
sound  of  praise. 

In  spite  of  all  divine  care,  "  Wonderful  dispensation  I  the 
principal  heads  of  creation,"  angels  and  men  — "  the  one 
created  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and  the  other  on  the 
sixth — and  both  sinning  and  falling  (for  anything  that  is 
notour  to  us)  before  the  second  Sabbath  cometb  to  pass." 
"  0  monstrous  ingratitude  I "  exclaims  the  divine ;  "  allowing 
the  glorious  Creator  but  one  Sabbath  to  rejoyce  over  all  His 
works  as  very  good ! " '  The  Fall  of  man  was  the  subject  of 
endless  ingenuity  to  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men ;  and  it 
was  the  unfailing  topic  of  every  sermon  from  every  pulpit. 
It  was  proved  by  preachers  how  "  exb'emely  kind  "  it  was  to 
make  the  fate  of  all  future  graierations  depend  on  Adam's 
conduct  "  What  could  be  more  kind,"  it  was  u^ed, "  than  for 
the  Creator  to  accept  the  obedience  of  one  man  in  the  room  of 

I  &AMia  Sacnua,  p.  107. 
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miUioDB,  and  instead  of  exacting  perfect  obedience  from  each 
iodividual  ?  What  could  be  more  fair  than  to  make  a 
covenant  with  a  being  formed  perfect,  and  therefore  tbe  most 
likel;  to  keep  the  baigain,  than  to  requiie  it  of  each  and  all, 
who  wotdd  be  more  liable  to  break  it  ?  Surely  if  all  man- 
kind had  been  present  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  they  would 
unanimouslj  have  agreed  to  sadi  a  propoeal,  and  hare  chosen 
Adam  as  their  representative."  It  is  thus  that  ProfeBsor 
Blackwell  makes  the  difficulty  vanish. 

Other  proole  of  the  justice  of  the  covenant  come  from 
other  writers  and  preachers.  No  argument  was  more 
frequently  used  in  sermons  to  show  that  the  divine  contract 
with  Adam  should  righteously  bind  all  his  descendants,  than 
that  all  his  posterity  were  at  the  time  present  in  the  first 
iathei's  loins,  and  consequently  both  present  at  the  bargain 
and  parties  to  it.  If  it  were  au^ested  that  Eve,  at  any  rate, 
could  not  be  held  as  responsible  for  any  engagement  which  Adam 
had  made,  the  triumphant  answer  was' given  that  the  woman 
was  not  yet  extracted  &om  tbe  man's  side,  and  as  she  was  a 
part  of  him  "  before  her  distinct  formation  "  she  was  "  a  party 
to  the  great  transaction."  Thus  was  tbe  arrangement  proved 
to  be  kind,  reasonable,  and  most  just  to  all  parties  concerned. 

As  to  the  extent  of  the  ruin  wrought  by  Adam's  disobedience, 
in  every  preacher  there  is  but  one  undoubted  opinion.  It 
amounted  to  total  corruption  of  the  whole  nature  of  every  man, 
woman,  and  child.  Though  this  was  part  of  the  common  creed 
of  the  Church,  it  is  expressed  with  characteristic  vigour  and 
remorseless  plainness  of  speech  by  the  ministers.  It  was 
shown  that  no  good  tfaoi^ht  or  desire  could  possibly  enter  the 
heart  of  man,  "  for  God  could  not  leave  His  glorious  image  to 
hing  so  near  the  ugly  and  abominable  efiigies  of  the  deviL"* 
All  acts  of  religion  of  the  unr^nerate  man  are  "  mere  sham 
aud  dead  forms  of  holiness  "  \  aud  if  tbe  natural  man  "  should 
begin  to  relent,  to  drope  a  tear  for  sin  and  repent,  he  does 
nothing  but  sin ;  for  man,  aye,  even  the  new-bom  babe,  is  a 
lump  of  wrath,  a  child  of  hell."  "  Oh,  sad  reckoning ! "  ex- 
claims the  preacher,'  "  as  many  thoughts,  words,  actions,  so 


•  Stlixma  StKrvm,  p.  21T. 
)  BiMton's  Fourfold  Stalt  of  Man,  1714,  p.  GO. 
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many  Bios,  Thou  canst  not  help  tbTsell  What  canst  thon 
do  who  art  wholly  corrupt?  Nothing  bat  em."  Ever; 
enjoyment  that  came  from  Providence  could  only  go  to  harden 
the  sinner,  "coold  but  feed  to  the  slaughter  of  the  mis- 
improver."  ^  It  was  considered  the  solemn  dnty  of  ministera 
to  show  their  people  that  "  onr^euerate  morahty  can  never 
please  God,  and  in  this  state  of  wrath  and  cuiae  is  loathed  by 
ffim."' 

That  such  a  creed  should  be  taught  in  all  its  nakedness 
coidd  noc  fail  to  have  disastrous  effects  on  the  morals  which 
the  preachers  contemned — leading  some  to  melanchtdy  despair, 
others  to  reckless  vice,  and  in  the  "  elect "  to  indifference  as 
to  conduct  and  duty. 

Not  merely  was  man's  soul  defaced  and  totally  depraved 
BCCording  to  this  creed ;  his  physical  frame  was  also  utterly 
marred.  "  The  glorious  beauty  and  comeliness  of  man  in  a  state 
of  innocence  "  was  transformed  to  a  "  body  hideous,  monstrous, 
and  vile,  without  its  covering  of  cloathing."  The  beasts  also 
partook  of  the  universal  bhght,  and  became  ferooions,  noxious, 
and  carnivorous ;  while  vegetables  shared  the  curse,  and  weeds, 
brambles,  thistles,  nettles,  sprang  up  and  laid  barren  the  ground.* 
This  was  a  doctrine  which  was  often  in  the  lips  and  minds  of 
lazy  Scots  iarmers,  who  left  their  crofts  to  grow  luxuriaut  in 
weeds,  pleading  that  they  should  not  interfere  with  the  divine 
cnrae  on  the  soil  for  Adam's  sin. 

The  descriptions  of  the  consequences  of  this  total  depravity 
in  the  other  world  called  forth  the  vigour  and  pictnresqueness  of 
all  preachers.  That  everlasting  and  infinite  torture  was  deserved 
by  all  descendants  of  Adam,  as  "  guilty  lumps  of  hell,"  *  is  a 
&ct  they  incessantly  urge  and  prova  It  is  true  that  some 
divines  winced   at   making   dead   infants  share  the  terrible 

*  BlackiTBll's  Melhodm  Beangeliea:  Xodat  Enay  upmi  the  tmt  Scriftwral 
and  rational  Way  ijfjfTtatMttg  tie  Go^ll,  London,  1712,  p.  157. 

*  Fair  and  Impartial  Talimimy,  p.  S8.  WUliun  Iaw,  mmUter  of  CrimoDd 
ftboat  tho  boginning  of  tlia  osntaiy,  noa  depoaed  for  uyiog  in  4  Synod  aermoD 
that  Tirtne  wsb  man  natural  to  the  human  mind  than  vicfl. — Stat.  Act,  Scot 
Xj.  417. 

■  BltatmlV^  MethodM  Btangeliea. 

*  Mtdilationi  on  the  Love  i>f  Ohriit  in  Sedeeming  Elect  SinnerM,  bg  that  toorthf 
Uarntd,  and  muMiUIy  nUgiout  Mr.  Hugh  Clark,  aomalim*  bifon  M»  Dtath, 
«AuA  tookplace  on  \Mh  Feb.  1734.     Olasgow,  1777. 
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"  all  righteous  doom " ;  for  od  this  point  their  hearts  vere 
softer  than  their  creed  ^  aud  leas  consisteat  than  their  Con- 
fession. They  waver;  but  while  they  bade  parents  "comfortably 
rem^nber  that  there  is  a  Judge  who  showed  great  bowels  of 
compassion  towards  little  children,"  they  state  that  snch  a 
doom  was  iust,  "  Who,"  asked  Professor  Blackwell  "  can 
refuse  that  the  cockatrice  deserveth  to  be  destroyed  in  the 
e^  ? "  "  It  is  because  of  their  original  corruption,"  explained 
Mr.  Boston, "  as  heirs  of  hell  that  they  undergo  the  punishment 
of  God.  They  were  dixtwoed  in  the  deluge  [when,  aa  Mr. 
Webster  says, '  the  world  died  of  dropsie '],  consumed  in  Sodom 
by  fire  aud  brimstone,  they  have  been  slain  with  sword,  dashed 
against  stones,  aud  still  are  nndei^ing  ordioaiy  deaths."  Why 
is  this,  seeing  they  have  committed  no  actual  sin  7  It  is  "  just 
as  men  do  with  toads  and  serpents,  which  they  kill  at  first 
sight  before  they  have  done  any  hurt  because  of  their  venomous 
nature ;  so  is  it  in  this  case." 

Sudi  ia  one  of  the  "  observes  "  of  Boston — a  moat  affec- 
tionate parent,  but  most  remorseless  divine — in  his  F(m.Tfo}d 
Staie  of  Man,  which  when  preached  as  sermons  brought  some 
faithful  hearers  forty  miles  to  listen  in  the  little  Hrk  of  Ettiick, 
and  when  published  was  the  gospel  of  the  peasantry  for  genera- 
tions. Yet  in  its  pages  the  word  "wrath"  occurs  so  often 
that  in  the  edition  before  us  the  printer,  in  his  despair  at 
eveiy  W  in  all  his  types  having  been  used  up — italics,  capitals, 
and  romans — has  been  obl^d  to  employ  two  Vs:  thus, 
«  Wrath." 

So  far  from  speaking  of  the  future  destiny  of  man  and  of 
the  world  unseen,  with  its  awful  mysteries,  with  bated  breath 
and  whispered  humbleness,  the  ministers  positively  revelled  in 
descriptions  of  the  woes  eternal  They  exhaust  the  wild 
luxuriance  of  their  imagination  in  depicting  its  horrors  and 
preaching  the  terrors  of  the  Lord  to  awaken  the  souls. 

"  Everything  in  God  is  perfect  of  its  kind," '  urges  Boston, 

'  "I  do  not  59,}, "  writes  Col.  Blacludder,  " th&t  all  children  of  belieruig 
parents  will  be  saved.  Bnt  this  is  too  deep  for  me.  We  mast  not  meddle  with 
the  sorereigntj  of  God."— itft,  p.  IBB  ;  Boston's Fovr/o!d State,  p.  112  ;  Oibs 
Saertd  Chnttmplationi,  pp.  Bl,  1S3  ;  Blsckwell's  Se/ttma  Satram,  p.  103. 

*  Fourfold  Stale,  p.  126.  Disoouraiiig  at  a  commanioD  on  the  teit  "  Every 
one  shall  be  suited  with  lire,"   a   preacher  soothingly  explaina  "tliat  OTory 
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"  and  therefore  do  wrath  can  be  bo  perfeeUy  fierce  as  Hia ;  the 
wonted  force  of  the  rage  of  lions,  leopards,  and  she-bears 
deprived  of  their  whelps,  ia  not  sufficient  to  give  a  Bcantj  view 
of  the  power  of  the  wrath  of  God."  The  devout  fimcy  of  the 
preachers,  which  woa  most  lively  on  sacramental  occasions, 
conjures  up  tremendous  visions  of  the  nether  world,  almost 
Dantesque  in  their  weirdness  and  wildnese.  The  topi^raphy 
of  this  eternal  tragedy  is  somewhat  uncertain,  but  it  is  con- 
sidered generally  that  the  scene  ia  to  be  found  under  the 
earth,  for  on  this  point,  as  Mr,  James  Durham  had  noted,'  the 
instance  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram  seemed  clear — "a 
horrible  place  filled  with  darkness  and  torments  declaring 
God's  justice,  as  befits  the  devil's  dwelling-place — full  of  fire 
of  far  more  vehemency  than  ours  is,  being  kindled  by  God's 
wrath  within  and  without"  Let  us  listen  to  Balph  Erskine  as 
he  preaches  to  his  congr^tion  in  Dunfermline  in  172?  :* — 
"What  must  it  be  to  be  banished  &om  the  Almighty  God  f 
But  whither  must  they  go  ?  Into  everlasting  fire.  O  what  a 
bed  is  there !  no  feathers,  bat  fiz« ;  no  irieuds,  but  furies ;  no 
ease,  but  fetters ;  no  daylight,  but  darkness ;  no  dock  to  pass 
away  the  time,  bat  endless  eternity;  fire  eternal  is  always 
burning  and  never  dying  away.  0  who  can  endure  everlast- 
ii^  flame?  It  shall  not  be  qaenched  night  or  day.  The 
smoke  thereof  shall  go  up  for  ever  and  ever.  The  wicked 
shall  be  crowded  like  bricks  in  a  fiery  furnace.  Good  Lord, 
what  a  world  of  miseries  hath  seized  on  miserable  sinners  I 
Their  executioners  are  devils;  the  dungeon  fills;  the  earth 
stands  open ;  the  furnace  is  boming  to  receive  you.  0,  bow 
will  these  poor  souls  quake  and  tremble  1  Every  part  of  their 
body  will  bear  a  part  in  their  woeful  ditty :  eyes  weeping, 
hands  wringing,  breaste  beating,  heads  aching  with  voices 
crying."  [Thereupon  follows  the  awful  sentence  on  the  non- 
elect  wretches.]     "  The  Judge  is  risen  &om  his  glorious  seat. 

one  of  the  dunned  race  of  Adam  shall  get  the  wrath  of  God  to  harden 
theii  Bouls  uid  bodjB  to  b«  ablo  to  khide  the  flames  of  tha  pit  and  not  to  be 
oonsumed,  itill  to  ba  broiling ;  the;  will  be  tailed  with  damnation. " — Bov.  Jai. 
Wabitet's  Sacr»menlaX  Servumi,  p.  111.  Ju.  Webster  was  bther  of  the  more 
fkmouB  and  genial  Calvinist,  Dr.  Alex.  Wabster. 

■  Durham'*  Commentary  ox  £*vtlalwit,  16S0,  p.  177. 

*  K.  ErBkine'i  CKrUt't  Coming  in  Clmids  (0  JiidgjiitiU. 
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The  Bainte  guard  Him  along,  and  the  seDteoced  prisoners  are 
delivered  to  the  jailers.  Shrieka  of  horror  sbdl  be  heard. 
What  woes  and  lamentationB  shall  be  uttered  when  devib  and 
reprobate  and  all  the  damned  crew  of  hell  ehall  be  driven  into 
hell  never  to  return.  Down  they  go !  howling,  shrieking, 
and  gnashing  their  teeth.  .  .  .  What  wailing,  weeping,  roaring, 
yelling,  filling  both  heaven  and  earth.     0  miserable  wretches  I " 

Few  could  eqnal,  none  could  surpass,  in  etdrioh  iantasy 
and  gruesome  rhetoric  the  minister  of  Bnnfermline ;  but  tiiere 
were  some  who  were  hardly  inferior  in  blood-cnrdUi^  detail 
They  almost  gloat  over  the  Diet  Ira.  One  tells  how  "the 
lost  shall  have  no  other  assocdatefl  bat  grim  and  grisly  devils, 
while  the  redeemed  shall  triumph  in  the  jn^sence  of  Qod  and 
His  ai^els  " ;  how  "  these  miserable  creatures  must  howl  and 
roar  in  everlasting  despair,  while  others  sing  the  song  of  Moses 
and  the  Lamb ;  then  tiiere  shall  be  the  roaring,  and  sraweoh- 
ing,  and  yelling  of  devils  in  such  hideous  manner  tdiat  thou 
wilt  be  ready  to  run  stark  mad  i^;ain  for  anguish  and  torment" 
The  oooapatjon  of  the  doomed  ccmsists  in  endnting  and  watch> 
li^  untold  agony,  for  they  shall  have  no  ease,  "  no,  not  even 
so  long  as  a  man  may  turn  himself  about"  "  They  will  be 
filled  with  hatxed,  fury,  and  r^e  (gainst  themselvee  and  their 
fellow-creatures;  they  will  be  filled  with  horror,  continually 
darted  with  despair,  which  will  make  them  weep  and  gnash 
their  teeth,  and  blaspheme  for  ever.  .  .  .  Nothing  is  to  be 
heard  there  but  howling,  cursing,  gnashing  for  ever  and  ever, 
and  the  damned  in  their  despair  would  even  bite  Ctod  if  th^ 
could  reach  Him."  ^ 

Every  sense  will  be  tormented,  and  none  can  tell  which  is 
tormented  most    "  Whether  think  you,"  *  asked  the  loved  divine 

'  I)\iVMi  ThoughU  im  Thru  Parlt,  by  tho  kta  Kbt,  W.  Cnwftird  of  Wiltcn 
[eirea  1780),  fifth  edition,  Ftiilay,  1766;  Senaon  39  ia  DamSi  Ttatimmiy 
cj)*atd,  in  40  atmunu  upon  2  Bam,  ziiii.  B,  by  that  aminent;  serrBot  of  Jems 
Oluist,  Mr.  Alex.  Wedderbnrn  of  Eilnurnook,  Glsagow,  1721,  greatlyrsad in  tbs 
eigbteentb  oentnrj.  Mr.  Spalding  contnata  two  Tieions  :  "  Wfakt  if  joa  did 
but  Me  hell  open  Mid  all  tha  dunned  there  in  their  euelesa  tonnenta,  acreich- 
ing  ijid  jelling  and  blaspheming  and  gnashing  their  teeth  .  .  .  orifyoaoonld 
BOB  heaTen  open  and  see  the  sunts  walking  in  their  white  robea  and  crowns  on 
their  haada,  and  pklms  is  their  bands." — Syniaxit  Saera. 

*  Andrew Qnj'aOreatmtdFaah/ulJtomiM*.  Glaagow,  1748.  Thou^Qray 
Velong«  to  an  earlier  period  than  that  we  describe  (died  in  1656),  hia  aennona 
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of  the  "advanced  Christians"  "the  sense  of  sight,  vhen  70a 
shall  behold  the  darkness  of  death,  Uie  devil,  his  angels,  and  7001 
fallow-prisoners  in  the  dungeon  7  or  whether  shall  ^our  sense 
of  hearing  be  most  tormented,  when  70U  bear  Uie  screeching 
and  howling  that  eteniall7  ascend  to  God  ?  or  whether  will  70 
the  sense  of  tasting  he  most  tormented  when  ye  shall  drink  of 
the  rivers  of  brimstone  t  or  will  ye  the  sense  of  smelling, 
when  ye  ehall  be  eternally  suffocated  with  the  smoke  of  the 
snlphnrous  famace  that  ahsU  not  be  qnenched  t  The  worms 
that  never  die  shall  feed  on  their  bodies."  '  In  this  state  of 
perdition  what  woeful  corse  is  the  horrible  compan7  enrrounding 
the  lost  I  "  To  be  closed  up  in  a  den  of  roaring  lions,  girded 
about  with  serpents,  sorrounded  with  venomons  asps,  to  have 
tiie  bowels  eaten  out  b7  vipers,  all  together  and  at  once,  is  a 
comparison  too  low  to  show  the  miser7  of  the  damned,  shut 
up  in  prison  with  the  devil  and  his  angels."  *  In  that  state 
of  woe  the  miseries  of  the  reprobate,  it  was  taught,  awaken  no 
compassion  in  God,  angels,  or  sainta  "  God  shall  not  pit7 
them,  but  laugh  at  their  calamit7.  The  lighteons  company 
in  heaven  shall  rejoice  in  the  execution  of  God's  judgment,  and 
shall  sing  while  the  smoke  riseth  up  for  ever.  Natural  affec- 
rion  shall  be  extinguished ;  parente  will  not  love  their  children, 

werenprintod  inwhole  or  part  booIUd,  uid  read  and  TeoomineDded  somnoli  during 
th«  eighteenth  oentuy,  tb*t  the;  m»;  be  qnoted  as  aipna^ng  the  popular 
belief  and  taate  of  tha  people  and  the  evangelioal  al«^7.  Between  1716  and 
1770  man;  editioni  were  iatned  in  OUagow.  Some  maniueript  ■ennoni  were 
pnbliihed  b;  Bbt.  John  Williaon  of  Dundee  in  1714,  and  jet  more  appMted  in 
17SS. 

■  Here  ia  a  popnlar  metrleal  Tsnion  of  thia  dootrina  ;— 

Hot  bainlng  coa))  of  JnnJpcr  dull  to 

^ij  bed  Ln  dcKMn,  and  Ulu«  to  cotv  UkdA 

A  quilt  of  bojUng  brinutonii  Uum  miut  U)i« 

And  wnp  tbM  la,  till  joa  full  pijineot  make. 

Tbj  baad,  Uir  tan,  th;  now,  tb;  tjit, 

!•  tnn  membu  ahall  tonnaotsd  b« 

Aput,  aikd  nch  exquliltfl  tuituiv  OH 

Bub  Joint  at  wnild  gnat  Uanllku  UU. 

[J.  DauaMra'a]  rnolMatjbr  Suonrt,  Kdln.  IMT. 
*  Fottrfoid  Slate,  p,  44Z  "The  godlj  hmband  ihall  uy  Amen  to  the 
danmatfon  of  her  who  U;  on  Ua  bosom ;  the  godl;  pareoti  ehall  aa;  Hallelqjah 
at  the  pasdng  of  the  Bontenoa  against  their  onlj  ohlld ;  the  godl;  ohild  ihall 
approTe  the  danmation  of  hla  wicked  parenta— the  bther  who  begat  him  and 
the  mother  who  bote  him."— F.  4S6.  See  alao  Bav.  B.  Bnaael'i  Futun  SUOt 
of  Man,  ^  31. 
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nor  children  their  parents;  the  mother  will  not  pity  die 
daughter  in  the  Sames,  nor  the  dan^ter  the  moUier."  Such 
hideous  teaching  offended  no  religiona  snaceptibilitj,  awakened 
no  incredulity,  caused  uo  revulsion  in  the  much-believing  and 
much-fearing  peopl& 

Every  simile,  every  illastration,  every  parable,  was  oseill  to 
make  the  hearers  realise  more  vividly  the  terrors  of  Uie  judg- 
ment to  come,  for  it  was  to  fear  the  ministers  chiefly  tfosted 
to  bring  sinners  to  repentance.  It  is  after  giving  a  ghastly 
picture  of  the  torments  of  the  lost  that  a  preacher  finds  that 
his  own  skill  and  power  are  unequal  to  the  thrilling  task,  and 
in  sheer  ezhaostion^  he  exclaims,  "Ob,  my  &iends,  I  have 
given  you  but  a  very  short  touch  of  the  torments  of  helL  It 
was  an  excellent  comparison  which  I  have  heard  from  a  godly 
and  learned  divine  speaking  of  the  everlasting  torments.  If, 
saith  he,  a  bam  or  some  other  great  place  should  be  filled  up 
top-full  of  grains  of  wheat,  and  a  Inrd  should  come  every 
thousand  years  and  fetch  away  a  com,  there  might  be  an  end 
of  all,  the  bam  might  be  emptied ;  but  the  torments  of  hell 
have  no  end.  Ten  thousand  times  ten  millions  of  dayes  doth 
not  at  all  shorten  the  miseries  of  the  damned."'  Bnt,  as 
Mr.  Adam  Petrie  well  remarked  when  metrically  depicting  the 
horrors  of  heU,  "  The  torments  there  are  too  prolix  to  telL" 


II 

Sufficient  samples  have  been  given  of  Uie  prevalent  and 
popular  style  of  teaching  on  this  tremendous  theme,  though 

'  Rtavait  Glory  and  Earth!*  Torment ;  or,  tht  PamJila  of  Divtt  and  Latarut 
optned  and  ojtplitd.    Qlugow,  I71S. 

*  This  CtlTiuiit  illustration  finds  a  paraUel  in  th«  Buddhist  illustntiDD  of 
tha  TutnSBB  of  eternity.  A  Buddhist  bonze  said,  "Yoa  know  that  do 
subsluice  MU  touch  eaoh  other  without  attrition.  Kow  imagina  *  hugs 
granite  look.  It  shall  be  visited  onoe  in  a  kalpa  (10,000  years)  by  an  angel 
with  a  mnslin  gannsnt,  tha  edge  of  that  gannent  shall  touoh  the  rock  as  he 
passes.  Wall,  when  the  whole  of  that  nwk  shall  be  removed  by  the  nibbing 
of  that  gsnnent  you  will  have  airived  at  the  beginning  of  eternity."  Anotlier 
■aid,  "  My  notions  are  these,  sTeiy  sand  in  the  sea  shall  be  gathered  together 
in  one  hugh  mass,  a  divine  messenger  shall  be  sent  at  the  end  of  every  kalpa 
to  carry  away  a  single  grain  of  sand.  When  not  one  is  lefl,  and  yon  oan  count 
the  number  of  cycles  that  shall  have  passed,  I  will  give  you  m;  noUon  of 
•twnity."— Bo  wring's  "  Becollections  of  Siam,"  Fortrnghtly  Stvieie,  186S. 

,vlc 
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other  InstaDCes  could  be  given  ad  nauseam,  recalling  the  veird 
representations  of  Dante  and  the  hideous  scenes  of  Orcagua. 
They  come  from  men  the  most  acceptable,  the  most  "  followed  " 
by  the  people,  the  most  potent  with  the  masses.  The  fact 
that  their  own  writings  and  those  of  divines  of  an  earlier  and, 
if  possible,  gloomier  period  were  reprinted  time  after  time,  and 
published  by  booksellers  in  cheap  forms,  to  be  eagerly  read  by 
thousands  up  to  the  end  of  the  century,  serves  to  show  how 
popular  and  how  credited  these  hideous  doctrines  were.  The 
wonder  is,  not  that  the  "Cambuslang  Wark"  of  1740  began 
under  teaching  so  terrifying,  but  that  it  ever  ended.'  Not 
nearly  so  coarse  and  brutal  as  these  were  the  representations 
of  a  judgment  and  partiality  to  the  elect  given  by  tiie 
Calvinistio  George  Whitfield,  and  yet  his  brother  Methodist, 
the  Arminian  John  Wesley,  conld  say  to  him  "  Tour  Ood  is 
my  devil" 

If  we  tun  from  Uie  popular  conceptions  of  hell  to  those  of 
paradise  we  meet  with  disappointment  Here  the  powerful 
imaginations  of  divines  fail  them,  and  fancies  which  conjure  up 
vivid  pictures  of  the  tortures  of  hell  are  vague  and  mept  regarding 
the  fdidties  of  heaven.  Usually  the  joys  and  occnpations  of 
the  redeemed  are  described  as  consisting  in  ceaseless  praise  to 
the  Deity,  never  ending,  BtUl  banning.  As  Mr.  Adam  Gib 
the  Anti-buTgher  says,  the  principal  employment  of  Uie  saved 
will  be  "  everlasting  praise  to  the  Three-in-One ;  tiiey  will  be 
employed  in  an  eternal  review  of  the  Lord's  doings  with  them, 
each  will  tell  the  other  what  the  Lord  hath  done  for  his  soul, 
and  will  he  ever  telling  it  to  God  in  holy  rapture."  *  Although 
this  may  seem  rather  monotonous  to  all  concerned,  people 
ore  comfortingly  told, "  There  never  will  be  any  weariness,  they 
will  ever  be  fresh,  and  it  will  ever  be  new  to  them." 

One  of  the  most  common,  if  least  alluring,  assurances  of 
celestial  happiness  was  that  it  would  be  an  endless  Sabbath, 
an  everlasting  prolongation  of  a  Scottish  Sabbath,  when  the 
praise,  worship,  and  meditations  should  be  eternal,  ceasing  not 
night  nor  day.  It  was,  therefore,  a  serious  and  searching 
question  put  to  congregations,  if  they  found  Sabbatli  here  « 

■  Bobe'a  Faithful  Namtlix*. 
*  Cib*»  Satrtd  ConUmplationt.  p.  318.  ^ 
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burden  how  could  thej  enjoy  it  for  ever  in  heaven  7'  As  a 
work  of  imagination,  however,  the  depiction  of  the  New 
Jerusalem  is  a  failure,  which  La  not  surprising,  for  blessedness 
is  far  less  easy  to  paint  than  misery,  as  one  sees  on  compar- 
ing Dante's  Paradiso  with  bis  Inferaa. 

Strangely  literal  notions  were  entertained  regarding  the 
resurrection  of  the  body.  According  to  many  ministers  of 
those  days  eveiy  particle  of  eacli  body  will  be  recovered  or 
restored  to  its  owner,  because  Qod  knows  where  each  atom  is, 
in  sea  or  earth  or  air.  "  Particularly,"  *  as  Boston  says,  "  He 
knows  where  to  find  the  primitive  substance  of  the  man- 
eater,  however  evaporated,  or  reduced  as  it  were  into  air  or 
vapour  by  sweat  or  perspiration,  and  how  to  separate  the 
parts  of  the  body  that  are  eaten  from  the  body  of  the  eater." 
So  certain  and  dear  was  the  belief  in  an  identical  resurrection 
of  the  corpse,  that  Boston,  when  he  writes  bis  Htmairt,  gravely 
records  how,  whenever  he  drops  a  tooth,'  he  tenderly  preserves 
it,  and  bow  be  has  arranged  that  the  decayed  teeth  may 
be  buried  in  the  coffin  with  him,  evidently  that  they  might 
share  in  the  resurrection,  either  for  glory  above,  or  for 
pain  below — where  there  will  be  "  gnashing  of  teeth."  The 
opinion  was  strongly  held  that  while  the  bodies  of  the  wicked 
will  be  loathsome  and  hideous,  the  saintly  frames  will  be 
handsome  and  beautiful.*  With  approval  a  minister  states 
that "  a  grave  divine  had  sfud  they  shall  be  stronger  at  the 
resurrection  than  a  hundred,  yea,  than  thousands  now,  seeing 
they  shall  bear  up  an  exceeding  weight  of  glory."  These 
grave  divines  were  strangely  devoid  of  any  touch  of  hnmonr. 
What   seemed    a    quite    conclusive   proof  that   every    least 

■  WilliBon'B  AineH;teaf£Dno/tA<£aiia(A,  1740.  "TheMUone  thing  whfoh 
ihonld  incite  me  to  an  emineDt  ooDcmi  to  unctif^  the  Stbtwtb,  vii.,  1  oui 
never  expect  to  oelebnte  the  eternal  Sabbath  aboTe,  if  the  Chriitiaii  here 
b«h>w  ia  not  m  j  delight ;  aince  what  will  be  the  eisrciaeg  of  the  one  will  be  the 
exBToiBes  of  the  othoi." — Biar^  t^  Ot»rgt  Srow»,  171G-1763,  p.  219. 

*  FDur/bld  Stait,  p.  840.  '  Mtmoin. 

*  Pwlur*  Stalt  of  Mam '.  a  Strmim  <m  A»  Stturrtetion,  bf  R,  Bnaeel. 
Glasgow,  1718. — "We  mnit  all  appeal  then  in  the  atature  and  fulneu  of 
Chriat ;  that  ia,  of  the  middle  itatnre,  or  that  atatare  Adam  waa  created  In. 
The  oldaat  will  appear  no  older.  Hie  joangeat  no  yonnger." — P.  10.  Rnaiel'a 
worki  met  with  great  aooeptance  in  Scotland— many  editiooi  israing  to  aoit  the 
"gospel"  t«atet. 
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part  of  the  body  Bhall  reappear  was  the  foot  that  the  whole 
body  waa  ei^aged  in  the  everlasting  covenant  by  man  with 
God.  "  If,  therefore,"  said  the  author  of  David's  Testimony 
opened  in  Forty  Sermons}  "  worms  destroy  the  body,  and 
the  birds  fly  away  with  a  bit  of  my  body  that  is  left  above 
the  ground,  the  covenant  being  made  with  that  bit,  it's  the 
Fathei's  pleasure  that  I  should  lose  nothing,  that  I  should  not 
lose  the  nail  of  my  toe,  for  the  covenant  remains  with  my  dusk" 
Ko  doctrine  was  more  prominent  in  those  days  than  that 
of  Election,  that  Qod  had  chosen  some  out  of  the  myriads  of 
the  lost  to  be  saved  for  His  own  pleasure,  and  to  redound  to 
His  own  glory.  This  di^ma  in  itself  is  no  peculiarity  of  the 
Scottish  Kirk,  being  a  doctrine  common  to  all  Calvinistio 
Chorchee.  There  were,  however,  ways  in  which  this  dogma 
was  presented  to  the  people  charaoteriBtic  of  the  ministers 
and  jwculiar  to  their  type,  Even  the  elect  eould  only 
escape  their  righteous  doom  of  endless  torments  l^  a  sacrifice 
being  made  to  Ctod,  by  BufTerings  eqnalling  in  intmsity 
those  which  the  saved  would  otherwise  have  endored.  l^iia 
transcendent  or  infinite  vicarious  agony  could  only  be  home 
by  One  who  was  at  once  God  and  man ;  for  the  very  least  sin 
being  committed  against  an  infinite  God  is  tiierefore  infinite 
in  its  guilt,  and  deserves  punishment  infinite  in  ita  extent* 
Accordingly,  the  Son  bore  infinite  pain  Irom  the  "  vindictive 
anger  of  Ckd,  pure  wrath,  nothing  bat  wrath,  the  Father 
loved  to  Bce  Him  die."  As  a  divine '  forcibly  pat  tiie  case, 
"  The  Father  gathered  all  the  hells  that  all  the  elect  would 
have  Buffered  from  all  eternity,  put  them  in  vials  wide 
as  heaven  and  full  of  wrath,  prest  down  and  running  over, 
pat  them  in  the  Mediator's  hand,  while  God  squeezed  oat  the 
gall  and  wormwood,  and  would  not  let  Him  stop  till  eveiy  drop 
was  drunk  off."  While  the  larger  party  of  the  Ghnrch  held 
that  Christ  endured  only  the  torment  eqoal  to  that  which  would 
have  been  borne  by  the  elect,  others,  including  the  "  Marrow 
men,"  Boston,  and  the  Erskines,  held  that  Jesus  died  for  all 
(although  only  the  elect  could  he  saved),  and  therefore  must 

■  P.  384.  *  Qib't  aaertd  CotOtrnplaUM;  p.  370. 

*  "  All  the  dtviiiM  Mnolude  thftt  He  vaSeni  th«  puni  of  hell" — Webftn'i 
Satrammtal StrvtoKM,  p.  MR. 
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have  borne  the  agonj  and  woe  and  wrath  equal  to  that  which 
humanity  past,  present,  and  to  come  deeerre  to  bear.  Id  Uie 
preaching  of  that  age,  while  many  were  mored  to  faith  by 
the  tenor  of  Qod,  many  were  also  touched  by  the  ineffable 
grace  of  Christ ;  "  affectionate  preachers  "  turned  their  hearers 
to  love  and  gratitude  to  One  who  bore  so  much  for  sinners, 
and  appeals,  tender,  winsome,  and  often  beautiful,  came  to  make 
people,  with  tears  in  their  eyes  and  affection  in  their  hearts, 
move  to  a  higher  lifa  But  the  Father  was  ever  inexorably  just, 
to  be  feared :  Christ  alone  was  infinitely  merciful,  to  be  loved. 
In  this  grim  theolc^  the  atonement  is  robbed  of  all  its 
finer  moral  and  religious  meaning ;  there  is  nothing  to  touch 
the  spiritual  nature,  nothing  to  awaken  reverence.  It  is 
treated  as  a  le^  transaction,  in  which  Qod,  Christ,  and  men 
are  the  several  "  parties  "  to  a  bond.  The  whole  Calvinistic 
process  by  which  Adam,  as  the  representative  of  the  homao 
race,  involved  it  in  min,  sin,  corruption,  and  corse,  and 
Christ,  as  representative  of  the  elect,  in  their  stead  suffered 
and  appeased  Qod's  wrath,  is  detailed  in  dry  technical  terms 
and  in  l^al  phrases  of  the  Court  of  Session.  Christ  in 
the  preachers'  sermons  is  called  the  "  Tryst " ;  He  became 
"  surety  "  for  the  elect,  having  "  stroke  hands  with  God "  to 
take  man's  person  and  place ;  *  He  takes  thw'  "  law  place." 
More  precisely  had  Mr.  Alexander  Wedderbum  informed  his 
hearers  how  Christ  "  drew  np  the  bonds "  of  the  covenant :  * 
"  The  father  knew  that  He  had  to  deal  with  fools  that  could 
not  see,  or  had  no  skill  of  their  own  writ-drawing,  and  the 
Son  had  liberty  to  draw  up  the  articles  of  the  covenant" 
and  became  "caotioner  at  once  for  man  and  the  Father." 
"  It  was  well  observed  by  one,"  remarked  this  Mr.  Wedder- 
bum, "  that  Ood  had  to  do  with  a  party  that  had  three 
defects  when  he  made  the  covenant  First,  that  they  were 
dyvours  [bankrupts],  and  therefore  behoved  to  have  a  cautioner 
[guarantee] ;  secondly,  that  they  were  witless,  and  had  no 
skill  to  draw  up  their  own  writs,  and  therefore  left  it  to  the 

'  itarrote  of  DMnilv,  oh*p.  ii.— "From  STerlMting  Chriat  stroke  li&nda 
with  Qod  to  put  npoD  Him  mui'i  paraon." 

*  DariSi  TttUmony,  ite.,  pp.  9,  10.  Thii  diTim,  though  balonging  to  «ji 
Miliei  Ume,  wm  a  fftTOurile  with  tbo  pioni  tt  this  pariod, 
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Son  to  draw ;  tbirdl7,  that  they  were  unbelievers  and  could 
not  take  Him  at  His  word.  .  .  .  Therefore  He  wrote  the 
covenant  in  the  blood  of  His  Son." ' 

Kothing  coald  be  more  rude  than  such  a  tone;  nothing 
more  repulsive  than  Buch  coarse  ju^ling  with  words.  It 
shows  the  stamp  of  men  who  reduced  the  redemption  to  a 
mercantile  transaction  and  Tu^r  bargain,  who  likened  the 
Deity  to  a  sharp,  suspicious,  t^al  practitioner,  and  associated 
the  ineffable  sacrifice  on  the  Cross  with  the  proceedings  of  a 
sheriGT's  court*  In  the  hands  of  these  ministers  all  the 
mystery,  all  the  awe,  all  the  beauty  of  religion  totally  vanish, 
and  in  our  ears  there  rings  a  jangle  of  Edinbuigli  lawyer's 
phrases  in  broad  Scots — " csautioner,"  "dyvours,"  "sureties," 
"  writs,"  "  articles,"  "  bonds,"  and  "  law-rights," 

While  the  presence  of  God  was  most  vividly  realised  in 
those  fervid  times,  still  more  intenady  vivid  was  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  very  present  deviL  It  is  he  who  sends  evil  spirits 
and  demons  to  infest  men's  minds  and  to  possess  their  bodies.* 
It  is  he  who  thwarts  God's  plans,  sends  sinful  thoughts  to 
saintly  minds  and  doubts  to  the  believer,  who  piques  with 
disease  and  ravages  with  storm ;  who  seizes  epileptics  and  makes 
witches  do  his  wicked  will.  With  such  a  conception  of  the 
constant  agency  of  Satan,  it  is  not  surprising  that  people  called 
in  his  emissaries,  the  witches  and  warlocks,  to  curse  an  enemy 
or  to  fulfil  their  wish ;  by  charms  and  incantations  to  witb- 

*  HkTiiig  mffend  heU'i  tonnsnta,  Cbriit  "ud  lars  thoM  who  are  lying  in 
blood,  ohoked  by  their  owd  gors,  Ijing  in  the  devil's  tnns,  and  give  His  love 
to  rile  worms,  polluted  ripers,  and  enat&Ted  wretohot." — Webatar'a  Saera.mt%taX 
B»rmo»»,  p.  107. 

*  "  Thers  were  two  aontruting  parties  in  the  ooTenant  of  grace :  the  first 
and  leooiid  persons  in  tiie  Trinity  ;  the  third  person,  the  Holy  Ohoat,  wm  a 
conoorring  party  in  making  of  this  covenant,  a  pccnliar  office  was  assigned  to 
Hun,  and  most  willingly  adopted  by  Him.  He  was  to  be  employed  in  tiie 
ravelation  of  it  and  the  application  of  it  to  the  souls  of  msn." — A.  Qib's 
jfticnd  Contemplalwn ;  Short  CaUcMtm  ccnterni»g  th*  Thru  Spteial  Dimm 
CvmmtmdmtnU  and  T100  Oo^il  Senumt,  by  A.  HtuuUlon,  minister  at  Alith, 
Bdln.,  1714.  "  Ood  the  Father  propmsth  to  God  the  Son  to  nndertaks  man's 
redemption.  This  great  transaction  being  agreed  to  and  oonolnded  betwixt 
Ood  the  Father  and  Ood  the  Son,  etc"— P.  SO. 

*  "  Great  nnmbers  of  wicked  qorits  which  are  allowed  to  trarerM  the  earth 
and  do  incessantly  plot  the  min  of  man." — Samunu  bg  Jim.  Jama  Oraig 
edited  bj  John  Wilaco,  D.  D. ,  Professor  of  Difiaity.    Edinburgh,  17SS. 
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draw  mildew  &om  their  crops,  or  fever  from  Uieir  child.  With 
perfect  convictioii  of  the  power  of  the  eaemy  to  horaaB  and 
torment,  ministers  pronounced  the  greater  excommunication 
on  flE^rsnt  offenders,  "  deliTering  them  over  to  Satan  for  the 
destruction  of  the  fiesh,"  till  io  penitence  they  returned  to  Ood. 
Witches  and  charmers  were  therefore  often  employed  to  invoke 
Satan  to  work  cures  that  God  seemed  to  refuse,  just  as  tiie 
Jews  of  old  turned  to  the  lords  of  other  nations  when  their 
own  Jehovah  &iled  them.  But  it  was  the  teaching  of  ministers 
who  aacrihed  auch  an  enormous  power  to  the  prince  of  rfftrlrTinw^ 
that  led  people  to  call  him  to  their  aid  in  an  emergency. 

To  gain  assurance  of  salvation,  and  to  gain  confidence  tiiat 
they  were  of  the  number  of  the  elect,  the  preachers  told 
beUevem  to  accept  Christ  as  their  "surety,"  and  to  believe 
that  He  "  had  paid  their  debt  to  God." '  People  were  there- 
fore iu^  affectionately,  weepingly,  to  get  confidence  tiiat 
"  Christ  was  theirs,"  "  to  get  a  grip  of  Him,"  "  to  close  with  His 
offer."  Such  emotional  teaching  is  the  prominent  feature  of 
the  sermons  of  the  first  half  of  the  century,  while  to  preach 
the  duties  of  common  life,  as  making  man  pleasing  to  God, 
was  chai^ged  as  a  crime  against  the  "moral"  or  "l^al" 
preachers  of  the  day ;  for,  as  Balpb  Erskine  said  crisply  in 
his  much  loved  Qoepd  Sonnets,  "  the  legal  path  is  the  cleanest 
road  to  helL"  To  assert  that  a  person  could  be  saved  by  duties 
was  a  doctrine  which  was  "  horrid  blasphemy  and  the  result  of 
damnable  ignorance."  It  was  conceded  that  "  morality  was 
a  desirable  thing  in  its  proper  place ;  but  soul  mimng  when 
allowed  to  possess  Uie  place  of  Christ's  imputed  righteousness," 
for  "  teaching  men  to  depend  on  their  own  merits  could  only 
lead  to  eternal  perdition.* 

>  B.  ErBkina'a  FditK  and  Fraetiet,  p.  64  ;  MytUrg  qf  Faith,  by  Andrew 
Ony,  p.  92,  Glugoir,  1731 ;  B.  Enkiae'i  Ooiptl  SmntU. 

■  TK*  Trytt:  a  Sermtm  pr*ae/t«d  at  Synal  qf  Mtrt  mid  TevMdaU,  Ootobtr 
1721,  by  Qabriel  Wilson,  minuter  st  Mutou,  p.  8S,  Qlugow,  1736 ;  Aw- 
and  Impartial  Ttttimony  In  nanu  of  a  number  </  MiiMert,  Sdrrt,  and 
OhritHan  PeopU  of  (TAurcft  i^  SeoOand,  agaiiut  Saekslidingi,  eto.,  Edinburgh, 
1744.  The  (tnidy  saoeder,  Adam  Qib,  oontiuaing  tbli  tewhing  to  utother 
gCDention,  piotestt  tlut "  the  immediaU  preuhiiig  or  morol  dvtlM  i>  qoite  Tkin. 
Oo«pel  hewan  ehoold  b«  uJled  to  the  perf««iiiMioa  ofdntin  only  in  tibe  mj  of 
betaking  themaalTea  to  Ohriat  by  foith.  It  ia  oklling  th«m  to  wli»t  ii  Abaolntaljr 
impraotinhle  umI  leading  to  atanial  pordition." — Saartd  Oomln^latiotu,  p.  8M. 
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Such  was  the  doctrine  loved  and  welcomed  by  the  Scots 
peasantry  above  all ;  every  preacher  who  would  curry  iaTonr 
with  them  ran  down  morality  and  cried  up  faith ;  and  people 
enjoyed  the  prospect  of  being  carried  duty-free  to  heaven. 
The  ministers  who  were  most  active  in  the  Cunbuslang  and 
Kilsyth  revivals  deplored  the  appearance  in  the  pulpit  of  those 
"  who  have  betaken  themselves  to  the  pressing  of  duties,  and 
have  dropt  Christ  and  all  but  the  name  of  the  gospel"  Yea, 
"  licentiousness  of  life  and  all  manner  of  abomination  had 
grown  with  it,"  lamented  Mr.  Macculloch/  who  was  then 
glorying  in  the  great  "  Wark  "  at  Cambuslang. 

A  very  different  view,  however,  of  the  essentials  of 
Christian  doctrine  was  taken  by  intelligent,  impartial  laymen, 
whose  complaint  was  that  ministers  denounced  only  two  sins 
— Sabbath-breaking  and  UDcleanness.  Edward  Burt,  busy  in 
the  Highlands  engineering  General  Wade's  plana,  saw  much 
and  observed  much  of  Scots  ways,  and  in  1736  he  protested' 
"  that  ministers  should  speak  more  civilly  of  morality ;  for  to 
tell  people  that  they  may  go  to  hell  with  aU  tiieir  morality  at 
their  back  tends  to  diminish  the  fear  of  sin."  Eirk-Session 
records,  and  frequent  fasts  by  General  Assemblies  and  Presby- 
teries, because  of  "  abounding  sins "  and  "  Satan's  raging  and 
prevailing,"  fully  confii'm  this  shrewd  surmise. 

Beally  it  is  diCBcnlt  to  make  out  what  the  gospel  teachers 
would  have  a  man  do  to  aecore  salvation,  seeing  that  logictdly 
and  theoli^cally  the  non-elect  can  do  nothing,  and  the  elect 
need  do  nothing.  We  End  only  familiar  but  vague  phrases 
in  every  sermon,  repeated  by  every  pious  person,  from 
the  saintly  child  of  eight  to  the  "  advanced  Christian "  of 
eighty — "  to  close  with  Christ,"  "to  get  a  grip  of  Him,"  "  to 
have  an  interest  in  Him,"  "  to  embrace  Him,"  "  to  be  espoused 
to  Him."     But  all  this  was  a  matter  of  spiritual  emotion. 

»  Olaagov)  Wtekly  Ootpet  HUtory,  No.  80 ;  1712. 

■  IMtrifrom  th*  If^rth,  L  173.  "Tha  mors  aedata  of  the  part;  becuna 
dlagiutod  b;  the  teadeiMf  of  great  'gtottaaaa  to  miitaka  a&netimoDioiuneH  for 
■Mwtitr,  and  men  who  though  of  immoral  lUa  am  wtitfied  with  th«  view*  of 
free  gnce  andoatl  ftightAil  Hews  lin  u  partaking  of  a  M^ial  qnrit,'  and 
plead  tha  example  of  Darid'a  bll  and  penitence  In  eztennatiou  of  their  own." — 
OoL  Blatkadder-l  lAfi,  p.  62.  Sea  Diary  of  Smalor  of  OMtg»  Q/Jitditl  [Laid 
Orangt]  lot  raralationa  of  altaToate  piet^  and  lewdness. 
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One  day  the  Ohristiaa  ia  full  of  certamty  of  liaring  an  "  inter* 
eat  in  CbriBt " ;  the  next  day  his  mood  or  apirits  have  changed 
with  hia  health,  and  he  ia  perhaps  in  doleful  doubt.  Believers 
in  those  days  were  always  feeling  their  spiritual  pulse,  or,  as  a 
pious  merchant  expressed  it,  "searching  if  there  are  any 
spiritual  gray  hairs  upon  them."  Kow  carnal  thoughts  come 
from  Satan,  now  holy  emotions  come  &om  the  Spirit,  and  they 
are  alternately  in  joy  or  in  "  damps,"  assured  or  doubting  of 
their  salvation. 

It  ia  juat  to  those  ministers  to  say  that  with  praisewortiiy 
inconsistency  they  often  did  insist  with  their  hearers  that  to 
enter  heaven  they  must  show  holiness  of  life.  They  appealed 
with  fervour  and  deep  feeling  in  their  "  affectionate  "  pleading 
to  move  the  people  to  love  and  gratitude  to  the  Lord,  who 
had  rescued  them  from  woes  unutterable — «nd  often  with 
most  powerfiil  efTect.  As  a  rule,  however,  attention  in  the 
pews  flawed  when  duties  were  hinted  at  in  the  pulpit. 

In  1720  the  Church  and  people  of  Scotland  were  deeply 
excited  by  the  publication  and  prosecution  of  a  work  called 
the  Marrcyw  of  Divinity.  It  was  written  by  K  Fisher,  and 
had  been  published  so  long  before  in  England  as  1646,  when 
it  was  printed  with  the  approval  of  the  censor  of  the  press  for 
the  Westminister  divines.  Mr,  lliomas  Boston  *  had  found  a 
copy  of  the  book  in  a  cottage,  and  was  charmed  with  it  as 
full  of  gospel  truth,  and  equally  charmed  were  some  of  hia 
brethren.  A  circumstance  occurred  which  urged  them  to  re- 
issue iL  In  111*1  the  Presbytery  of  Auchterarder  had  refused 
to  license  a  student  untO  he  stated :  "  I  believe  that  it  is  not 
orthodox  to  say  that  we  must  forsake  our  sins  in  order  to  come 
to  Christ."  This  proceeding  was  condemned  by  the  General 
Assembly  as  unwarranted,  and  this  doctrine  th^  condemned 
as  unsound,  much  to  the  dismay  of  the  godly,  whose  fovouiite 
doctrine  it  was.  Tn  support  of  what  was  called  the  "  Auchter- 
arder Creed  "  it  was  resolved  to  republish  the  Ma/rrow  of  Divinity 
edited  and  annotated  by  Mr.  Boston  and  his  Mend  Mr.  Hog. 
But  here  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  was  tat^ht  too  nakedly,  too 
plainly  in  form  and  conclusions,  to  please  the  moderate  Evan- 
gelical school,   far   less  the  "l^tdists";    and  in   1720  the 

*  BMton'i  Mentoiri. 
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Gener&l  Asaemby  forbade  the  book  to  be  used,  and  coodemned 
the  doctrine  as  tmsonnd  and  dangerous.'  Immense  was  the 
Benaation  caused  by  Uiia  decision,  for  the  iiwrrow  of  Dmnity 
— whose  teaching,  "  Marrow-men  "  asserted,  the  Assembly  had 
muunderstood — expressed  the  sentimenta  of  the  most  venerable, 
loved,  and  "followed"  ministers.  Indignation  was  felt  that  it 
was  the  very  ministers  esteemed  the  moat  saintly  and  orthodox 
in  the  Church  who  were  pronounced  erroneous  and  dangerous. 
The  question  split  botii  clergy  and  people  into  parties,  who 
exchanged  the  tanntii^  nicknames  of  "  anti-nomians "  and 
"  neo-nomians."  The  controversy  over  this  long -forgotten 
manual  shows  Uiat  a  reaction  had  set  in  against  a  form  of 
teaching  relaxing  in  its  taonl  effects,  among  even  the  evan- 
gelical part7 ;  while  there  had  always  been  a  class  of  cultured 
clei^  to  whom  the  style  of  doctrine  was  repugnant.' 


Ill 

In  tradng  the  distinctive  teaching  of  popular  ministers  we 
might  stop  at  the  middle  of  the  century ;  for  the  old  vulgar 
strain  became  less  and  less  common,  and  &r  less  prominence 
waa  given  to  harsh  dc^mas  so  long  favourites  with  people  and 
teachers.      But   the  creed   remained    the    same.      With    the 

'  The  AiMmbljr  oondemnad  the  book  becauae  it  Uught — 1,  that  M«nmic« 
of  bith  ia  asoesury  to  Hlrktioii ;  2,  th«  doattiue  of  aiuTarul  •tanemsnt ;  S, 
that  bolineu  wat  not  neceuary  to  aalTation ;  4,  that  ponishmsnt  and  hope  of 
rerard  aia  not  motivei  of  a  b«li«rer ;  G,  that  the  believei  ii  not  noder  ths  law 
aa  a  rule  of  life.  The  "  Harnnr-niBn  "  oomplained  that  those  enon  wen  not 
tanght  in  tha  book ;  but  the  lanfnugs  waa  oertaiulj  dangeiona  to  morals,  how- 
•Tii  eieellent  the  intention,  whsn  the  anthor  wrote,  "No,  •aaora  younelf 
that  foDi  Qod  in  Chriit  «iU  never  UD-ton  you,  nor  yet  u  touching  yom  atarnal 
•alvation  will  He  Idtb  you  even  a  whit  the  Issa  though  you  commit  never  k> 
mtmy  and  great  ain* ;  for  thia  U  certain,  that  ai  no  good  in  you  did  moTs  Him 
to  JDatity  yon  and  givs  yon  eternal  lifa,  ao  no  evil  in  yon  oan  more  Him  to  take 
it  away  being  onoB  giran." — Chap,  iii.,  Jfomxe  0/  Divinity. 

*  One  may  be  led  to  Tsepaat  th«  "  Harroir-men  "  foi  saying  that  the  fean 
of  hell  and  hope  or  heaven  is  a  alavish  and  falie  motire  of  obedisnce  for  the 
belierer.  But  their  reason  for  saying  this  wat  that  the  elect  "believer"  had  no 
need  of  these  motiTes,  as  he  oonid  not  faU  to  enter  heaven ;  but  at  the  same  time 
&ej  hold  it  their  du^  to  Mghten  sinners  by  the  t«minof  hell  to  avoid  the 
wrath  to  oome — which  sorely  was  useless  if  thej  wars  not  elent.  —  ifamw  qf 
Divimt]/,  chap.  iii.  11. 
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exceptaou  of  Frofeasor  Simson  of  Qla^ow,  there  waa  no  heretic 
' — ^if  indeed  he  were  a  heretic ;  and  however  (he  high-Syers 
might  denounce  the  acquittal  of  Frofeasor  Campbell  of  St 
Andrews  and  Principal  Leechman  of  Glasgow  as  condoning 
heresy,  they  were  really  men  trying  to  support  the  orthodox 
caose.*  As  for  a  later  generation  men  of  wide  culture — like 
Blair,  Carlyle  Eobertson,  and  Reid — left  theol<^  utterly  alona 

In  truth,  the  standards  of  the  Church — eo  minute,  so  com- 
prehensive, so  rigid — gave  little  scope  for  private  judgment  or 
public  speech,  and  when  a  man  was  licensed  to  preach  he  was 
practically  deprived  of  bis  license  to  think.  In  consequence 
of  this  the  Scottish  Church,  in  spite  of  its  ability,  culture, 
and  energy,  which  sought  outlet  in  secular  channels — has 
contributed  nothing  of  mark  or  abiding  value  to  theology,  or 
the  development  of  religions  thought,  and  has  done  less  for 
critdcisni,  research,  and  speculation  than  any  other  Protestant 
Church.*  In  1773  Dr.  Johnson,  seated  at  Lord  Anchinleck'a 
board,  challenged  his  lordship  to  point  out  any  theological  book 
of  merit  by  a  Presbyterian  divine.  The  old  judge,  Whig  and 
Presbyterian,  in  his  perplexity,  replied,  "  Pray,  sir,  have  you 
read  Mr.  Durham's  excellent  Commentary  on  Galatdans" 
(Mr.  Durham  had  been  dead  over  a  bandied  yeareX  "  M'o, 
sir,"  said  Dr.  Johnson,  and  the  topic  dropped ;  for  the  guest 
had  never  heard  of  it,  and  his  host  only  thought  he  had  seen 
the  title,  in  a  catalogue,  of  this  book  which  never  existed. 

As  the  century  advanced  a  new  and  finer  religious  feeling 
sprung  up  among  the  better  type  of  Evangelical  clergy,  and 

1  Campbell's  luppoiad  hemisB  on  whiah  tha  Aawmblf  aoqnittal  him  w«m 
— 1,  mui'i  inxbility  to  find  out  the  twing  of  Ood  b;  hii  natnnl  poiren ;  2, 
that  the  law  of  nature  wu  luflicient  to  goide  Datnral  mindi  to  happineoa  %  S, 
that  Hlf-loTB  «ai  th«  lole  prinoipla  and  motiTB  of  all  virtoona  isiA  religious 
Mtioiia  %  4,  that  disciple*  dnring  Christ's  life  onlj  eipeoted  and  hoped  for  a 
temporal  kingdom,  and  that  betiVMn  His  death  and  resunection  the;  oonolnded 
Him  to  be  a  cheat  and  impoater,  and  before  Hia  resonection  had  no  notion  of 
Ria  divinit;.— .Sgi^rt  <g  CommiUtt  of  iWMy  of  DocMitt  at  Bdiiiburgh,  Hsrch 
17S6,  with  Pioressot'  CampbeU's  remarks  apon  it,  Edinburgh,  178S  ;  Aecoant 
of  liif*  of  LweKman,  by  Bar.  J.  Wodrow,  prehied  to  Bermmw  by  ffiUiam 
Lite/mim,  D.D.,  2  vola.  17SG. 

*  The  DiMtrlalioiu  and  EceUtiaitieal  Ltdwftt  of  ProfMaor  Oeorge  Campbell 
of  Aberdeen  were  not  than  published,  to  redeem  the  Ohnnh  of  Sootlaod  biaa 
tbeolo^cal  sterility. 
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I  the  dogniaa  were  in  reality  as  bard  and  grim  as  ever, 
thflj  were  either  kept  in  the  background  or  presented  in  a 
softer  light  Closer  contact  of  the  new  generation  of  minis- 
ters with  society,  growing  taste  for  literature  and  philosophy, 
wrought  a  great  and  wholesome  change.  Kot,  however,  before 
a  reaction  had  set  in  among  the  educated  laity  against  the 
fanatdcal  spirit  and  teacbii^.  The  crudest  opinions  of  the  old 
school  had  been  wUlingly  left  as  a  legacy  to  the  Seceders,  and 
the  harsh  tones  of  a  bygone  generation  changed  to  milder 
strains.  The  successors  to  the  "  antediluvians  "  in  the  pulpit 
were  able  to  act  in  accordance  with  Macbeth's  order :  "  To 
deliver  their  message  like  a  man  0'  this  world."  The  style, 
homespun  as  their  dotbing,  the  vulgar  colloquial  phraseolc^ ' 
of  the  older  race,  was  seldom  beard ;  the  gruesome  pictures  of 
hell  were  in  the  Lowlands  rarely  presented  to  terrUy  hearers 
to  piety,  and  doctrines  which  formerly  set  forth  the  Deity  as 
despotic,  arbitrary,  and  vengeful — even  though  they  might  be 
logically  true  to  their  creed — were  placed  in  an  aspect  more  in 
humony  with  humanity  and  not  lees  true  to  divinity.  Be- 
tween the  ghastly  oratory  which  often  fell  from  the  fervid 
Balph  Erskine  and  Va»  mild  Evangelical  strain  of  the  ben^ 
Dr.  John  Erskine  there  was  a  great  gulf  fixed. 

Among  the  revotationising  influences  in  Scottish  religion,  it 
is  a  fevonrite  theme  with  many  to  indnde  the  poems  of  Kobert 
Bums.*  The  poet,  with  his  rich  sense  of  humour,  would  be 
surprised  at  future  generations  r^arding  him  in  tiie  part  of  a 

>  Bx[d«iiiiiig  tbfl  msthod  of  ndamptioo,  which  he  likeni  to  ui  Mponwl  b»- 
tweNimu)uidCbrIit,Bb«DMerBTakuiethiutpakc:  "Thej'eontnot:  allpwtiM 
kn  plused  with  tha  nutoh.  The  F&ther  of  the  bridegnxnn  i«  pleaaed,  for  the 
first  notion  of  the  bugiin  U  nude  by  Him.  He  flrat  proposed  the  niKtoh  in 
the  Oonnoil  of  Qnoa.  '0  my  Son,  wilt  Thou  nutoh  with  yon  oompMiy  of 
AduD'iflunUy,  uid  buy  Qiem  off  from  the  hand  of  JQitioe,  Mid  betroth  thsm  onto 
Thee  tor  evarl' " — S*rvw»  on  Witt  Firgint.  In  following  maimer,  Mr.  Jamee 
Webatai  related  a  pvlrate  ocin*en*tIon  in  the  ooorta  of  HeaTen  :  "  I  will,  layi 
God,  '  hare  Hy  glory  letriared  again.  I  mli  luve  as  mnoh  glory  by  Chriif  • 
deaUi  a«  eTer  I  had  diahononr  by  dn. '  '  WeU,  Father, '  «aid  the  Son,  '  Thou  ehalt 
hare  it  I  will  gire  np  the  gboet  I ' " — P.  1S8,  SaeromtiUal  STmoiu.  The«« 
good  men  were  terribly  at  ease  in  Zion. 

*  "  One  benalioent  Twnlt  that  has  acorned  specially  to  many  of  Bnms'e  own 
oonutrymeD  from  BDms'sexaberantTitaiity  waidsliTerance&om  the  nightmare 
of  Calrinietio  poritanism.  .  .  .  With  Burns  came  the  glimmerings  of  dawn." 
—P.  130,  HenderMD'i  SeoUiA  Ffntatmlar  LiUraturt,  1S9S. 
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theological  refonner.  He  denounced  the  gloom  and  haishnees 
of  Calvinism  in  his  most  vigoroos  versee ;  but  he  did  so  at  a 
period  when  that  cieed  was  atieady  sofl^ned  on  the  lips  of 
ordiuaiy  EvaDgelieala,  ignored  by  the  Moderates,  discarded  by 
society,  and  unfelt  by  the  people.  It  is  possible  to  exaggerate 
the  poet's  inflaence  aa  a  deUverer  from  morbid  puritaoism. 
After  all,  Uie  lines  he  devoted  to  the  Calvinistic  creed 
and  teaching  were  bat  a  few  verses  which  could  efTect  no 
revolution,  and  his  most  brilliant  and  forcible  versee  were 
personal  satires — "priest  skelpin'  turns,"  aa  he  calls  them 
— on  some  high-flying  ministers  in  Ayrshire,  who  were 
only  survivals  in  culture.  Morose  Calvinism  in  the  pulpit 
and  tyrannical  discipline  in  the  Session  were  qnickly  vanishii^ 
— save  to  his  own  bitter  experience  in  MancbliDe  under 
Baddy  Auld — and  the  applause  he  won  alike  from  clergy  and 
laity  was  due  to  his  splendid  ridicule  of  men  who  tried  to  con- 
tinue in  a  hideous  form  an  extreme  teaching  which  in  tiie 
Lowlands  at  least  was  passing  away.  The  poems  which  issued 
from  the  Kihusmook  press  in  1786  gave  bat  brilliant  protest 
for  a  freedom  from  pietistic  tyi&nny  which  society  in  town  and 
countiy  was  already  ei^oying. 

The  Moderates,  who  had  become  the  predominant  party  in 
the  Church  when  Bums  wrote,  left  dogmas  alone  and  preached 
the  plain  duties  of  daily  life.  Charged  as  some  were  of  beii^ 
Sociniana  .and  Deiste  because  they  preferred  humanity  to 
divinity,  they  might  fairly  have  said  that  such  heresies  were 
far  preferable  to  the  old  orthodoxy.*  The  differences  in 
rehgious  tone  and  expre&sion  between  1700  and  1800  are 
striking  from  every  point  of  view ;  while,  if  we  compare  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  with  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  we  can  observe  that  the  Church  of  Scotland,  tiiougfa 
under  the  same  creed — which  does  not  to  the  reader  eeem 
very  commodious — has  followed  two  utterly  different  religious 
and  worshipped  two  opposite  gods. 

*  It  was  oomniQa  to  put  the  accnutioD  in  »  oautions  fonn :  "  Tko;  nere  all 
but  Sociniuu."  TliU  is  the  charge  agoiiut  miaietera  of  Ayr,  who  g»ve  up 
ShorteT  Cateohiun  and  adopted  that  of  Tayloi  of  Norwioh.--StrutiieTa'  Btli^ 
CKvrA,  p.  850. 
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CHAPTER   XI 

KDDCATIOH    IN    SCOTLAUD — SCHOOLS   AND   BCHOOLHABTBRS 
I 

The  edacatioDal  positton  of  Sootland  has  been  eminently  high ; 
its  ajatem  of  parochial  instruction  has  been  the  admiration  of 
all  countriee ;  and  the  liberal  amount  of  encouragement  given 
to  it  bj  so  poor  a  coontry  has  been  held  up  as  an  ideal  to 
others.  As  we  torn  to  the  eighteenth  century,  however,  we 
meet  with  some  reasons  for  modifying  our  enthusiasm,  and  for 
wondering  rather  at  the  scarcity  of  schools,  the  poverty  of 
schoolmasters,  the  lack  of  education  on  the  part  of  the  poor, 
and  the  indifference  to  it  on  the  part  of  the  rich.  At  the 
b^inning  of  the  period  we  find  immense  districts  in  the  Low- 
lands without  any  efficient  means  of  eduoataon,  and  wide 
txacte  with  no  means  of  education  at  alL  We  find  enormous 
ranges  in  tiie  northern  counties  with  neither  school  noz 
teacher,  where  few  were  able  to  read  or  write  till  &r  on  in 
the  century ;  where  the  efforts  of  tiie  Chorch  and  the  enact- 
ments of  the  law  were  alike  fruitless  to  secure  provision  for 
the  instruction  of  the  peopla  The  Church  of  the  Reforma- 
tion had  &amed  noble  plans,  had  urged  splendid  provisions,  and 
had  made  admirable  exertions — for  it  regarded  education  as 
a  means  to  religious  instruction  of  the  people.  But  the  scheme 
remained  somewhat  of  an  ideal  like  the  Mosaic  legislation  in 
the  wilderness — a  scheme  of  perfection  to  be  thwarted  by  the 
deep  poverty  of  the  country,  by  the  turbulence  of  parties,  by 
the  civil  and  rehgious  warhre  of  generations. 

If  we  could  trust  the  striking  statement  of  one  contem- 
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pOTorj  writer,  Uie  eduoatumal  condition  of  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  centtuy  must  have  been  far  superior  to  that 
existing  even  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth.  This  witness,  Bev 
James  Kirkton,  was,  however,  a  lojal  {^oriGer  of  the  pre- 
prelatic  age,  as  a  period  of  paradisaical  piet7 — an  eia,  as  he 
floridly  says,  "  when  Scotland  was  a  heap  of  wheat  set  about 
wiU)  lilies,  or  a  palace  of  silver  beantafully  proportioned." 
At  that  time,  he  records,  "  every  vill^e  had  a  ediool,  and 
every  child  of  age  conld  read  the  Scriptut«s," — attainments 
which  were  lost  in  the  dark  reign  of  Prelacy.'  Now,  this  state- 
ment would  have  carried  more  conviction  to  posterity  if  it  had 
not  been  followed  by  fiirUier  assertion,  that  he  bad  lived  many 
years  in  a  parish  where  "  not  an  oath  was  to  be  heard," — 
an  assertion  hard  to  be  believed  by  any  reader  of  the  Kirk 
reoords  of  that  period,  which  simply  crawl  with  denunciations 
and  penalties  on  those  who  were  addicted  to  what  were  the 
prevailing  sins  of  "  abusive  language,"  "  profane  and  common 
swearing" — all  which  conclusively  show  that  Master  James 
Kirkton,  if  not  wilfully  unveracious,  had  a  singularly  delusive 
memory  of  that  most  objurgative  f^  His  idyllic  description 
of  the  educational  condition  of  the  time  is  equally  a  fond  and 
too  partial  imagination. 

In  1633  Parliament  passed  an  Act  —  notoriously  in- 
effective— to  remedy  the  deplorable  ignorance  of  the  people, 
to  which  the  Commissioners'  Heport  on  the  State  of  Parishes  in 
1627  had  borne  striking  evidence,  testifying  that  most  of  the 
reported  parishes  *  were  without  a  school,  a  schoolmaster,  or 
any  means  of  maintaining  one.  According  to  these  returns 
of  e^ht  parishes  in  Berwickshire,  with  about  2600  com- 
municants, not  one  has  a  school — though  the  Commissioners 


*  "At  the  tym«  of  tlia  King's  ratnni  evoiy  psroch  hide  • 
Tillage  huls  a  bcIiik)!,  evu?  family  almost  hads  ■  Bibls  ;  jsa,  in  most  of  the 
eonnby  all  the  ohildna  of  age  oonld  read  the  Seriptnre*.  ...  I  hare  lived 
manj  years  in  a  paroohe  [Melnwe]  where  I  neTsr  heard  aue  oath,  and  je  might 
have  ridde  many  a  mile  before  ye  heud  any.  Alao  you  conld  not  for  a  great 
part  of  the  ooontty  had  lodged  in  a  faioily  when  the  Lord  wa*  not  worahipped 
by  reading,  ainging,  and  pnbliek  prayer." — P.  84,  Kirkton'i  Sittory,  edited  by 
0.  Eirkpatrick  Sharpe. 

*  S^iori  of  ta/fith**  in  1627,  Uaitland  Glnb:  B1lDl^kle,  GOO  eomnmnioanta ; 
Ooldetream,  SOO;  Langton,  460;  Loogformaciu,  80;  Moidington,  100;  8b 
Bstbatu,  140  1  Swinton,  StO  ;  Ohannell  Kirk. 
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urge  that  "  a  schoole  is  great  neede,"  "  most  necessar  by  a 
multitude  of  poor  commoa  people ; "  and  of  Mordington  it  said 
"  none  can  wryt  or  reid  except  the  uunister,"  In  Mid-Lothian, 
out  of  the  parishea  reported  on,  seven,  containing  2300  com- 
mnnicanta  above  sLxteen  yean  of  i^,  were  destitute  of  means  of 
edocatioQ.*  These  oases  bring  out  more  accnrately  than  the 
Bo-called  "  History  "  of  the  partisan  Kirkton  the  real  state  of 
affaire  in  the  South  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
while  equal  contemporary  evidence  exists  to  prove  tliat  farther 
Korth  &r  greater  ignorance  or  educational  destitution  prevailed. 
It  was  in  vain  that  Parliament  in  1633,  and  again  in 
1 643,  enacted  that  the  heritors  should  "  stent "  (that  is,  assess) 
themselves  to  maintain  a  school  in  every  parish,  givii^;  power, 
in  the  event  of  the  Act  being  neglected,  to  Presbyteries  to 
nominate  "  twelve  honest  men  "  to  carry  out  the  law.  It  was 
all  very  well  to  appoint  "  twelve  honest  men  "  to  look  after  the 
heritors ;  but  who  was  to  look  after  the  "  twelve  honest  men  "  ? 
Whether  they  were  lairds,  lords,  or  farmers,  they  beloi^ed  to 
the  very  class  that  strenuously  objected  to  be  "  stented,"  and 
the  tenants  left  the  law  alone  in  deference  to  the  landlords, 
and  the  landlords  left  it  alone  in  deference  to  themselves. 
Parish  after  parish  during  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  accordingly,  marks  down  with  the  uniform  lamenta- 
tion in  its  records  that  it  is  without  a  schoolmaster,  "  there 
being  no  maintenance."  We  are  driven,  then,  to  believe  of 
the  Covenanting  period  —  the  heyday  of  religious  life  in 
Scotland — that,  however  much  information  the  peasantry  may 
have  derived  from  the  preaching  and  catechetical  training  of 
tiie  ministers,' — Presbyterian  or  Episcopalian, — a  large  pro* 
portion  of  those  who  were  most  d<^;matic  on  dogmas,  and 
assertive  on  every  thorny  point  of  ecclesiastical  controversy, 

■  In  Hid-Lothlui,  \a  1627,  without  ■  (ohool  wen  Cookpsu  with  400  ooin- 
mmdouiti ;  Cranston,  with  4C0 ;  Cmrie,  SOO  ;  FaU,  ISO ;  Beriot,  140 ;  Eirkton 
SOOC'whool  being  diaioWit  for  w&nt  of  maintanftno*  "),  Newton,  180.  InEut 
Lothiftn  eren  those  which  lud  a  tchool  had  no  fixed  nuunteiMDoa ;  aoms 
"anpportsdby  the  Uboniets  of  the  ground. "—Agwrio/Bw-ttftM. 

*  DalmeUington  Eiik-SessiMi  reoords  contain  Solemn  Lsagne  and  Oovanant 
to  which  are  attached  223  rignatuna ;  but  of  theoe  17S  are  anbacribed  bj 
proxy,  beoaDaa  it  ia  atated  ihoj  "could  not  wryt  themselfea."— Fattnon'ii 
IFi^oittMre  and  Avrihire,  i.  120. 
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were  totally  unable '  to  read  or  to  write.  In  man^  localifdes 
large  nnmbeTs  had  been  obliged  to  aigu  the  Solemn  League 
with  their  mark ;  iu  oEhers  the  congr^ations  were  directed  to 
lift  ap  their  hands  in  token  of  acceptaace  of  the  CoTenant, 
and  even  in  all  districts  we  may  not  uncharitably  condade 
that  those  who  were  able  to  write  were  good  enough  to  inscribe 
the  names  of  their  family,  dependants,  serranta,  and  less 
literate  ne^hboors  who  were  not  able  to  sign  for  themselves — 
ft  practice  in  subecribing  public  petitions  and  memorials  which 
is  not  confined  to  those  earlier  days  of  oar  history. 

Certainly  in  those  yeais  of  civil  war,  social  confusion,  and 
religious  strife,  when  Presbyterian  ministers,  who  could  best 
have  furthered  the  educational  interests  of  the  people,  were 
either  fugitives  from  the  law  or  "  suspects "  before  it,  it  can 
hurdly  be  credited  that  knowledge  was  more  widely  diffused 
amongst  the  population  than  when  the  eighteenth  century 
b^an  after  twelve  years  of  comparative  social  peace  and 
political  rest. 

In  1696  Parliament  anew  enacted  that  a  schoolmaster 
should  be  appointed  for  every  parish,  "  a  commodious  house  " 
should  be  provided  for  a  school,  and  that  aaseeements  be 
made,  half  f!rom  the  tenants  and  half  &om  the  heritors,  for 
his  salary.  Never  was  there  a  wiser  law,  and  never  was 
a  law  more  studiously  disregarded.  The  course  of  the 
eighteenth  century  is  full  of  energetic,  but  usually  futile  efforts 
on  the  part  of  Presbyteries  to  enforce  it,  by  stirring  up 
heritors  in  the  country  and  magistrates  in  the  towns — even 
by  such  vigorous  measures  ss  "letters  of  homing" — to  a 
comprehension  of  the  most  rudimentary  legal  obligations  and 
the  elementary  duties  of  their  position.  Even  in  counties 
which  had  very  considerable  populadone,  which  were  even 
notable  for  their  enterprise  and  trade,  there  were  lai^ 
ranges  which  were  wiUiout  any  schoolmaster  settled  among 
them.*     In  the  early  part  of  the  century  a  traveller  must 

>  ProfeHor  Jamea  Wodrow  told  hfa  boq  Bobert,  tlie  UEtoriut  of  the  CSiarob, 
thut  "inuiy  of  Uie  elder  people,  even  the  gensnlity  by  far  in  the  ooimtry  in 
thoM  dsja  [of  the  peraeontioQ]  oonld  not  read. " — Lift  of  Prof.  Wodrovi,  b;  R. 
Wodrow,  p.  172. 

*  Preebyteries  like  Penpoiit,is  1716,  stlyDrOE,  who  iurieted  on  the  Uw  being 
earned  out  reqaiiiDg  aohoole  in  eveiy  parish,  did  this  not  for  the  eaks  of  eoenlai 
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have  joamejed  through  manf  parishes  in  Ayrshire,  where  in  a 
former  generation  every  class,  from  the  laird  to  the  plough- 
man, from  the  provost  to  the  weaver's  apprentice,  had  been 
zealous  in  support  of  the  knottiest  dt^mae  of  the  Confession, 
and  found  himself  amidst  an  illiterate  people  who  had  never 
been  to  school,  and  whose  children  had  no  school  to  go  to. 
Even  up  to  1735  in  the  Presbytery  of  Ayr^ — which  is  not  even 
coextensive  with  the  oonnty — there  were  twelve  parishes  in 
which  was  provided  neither  school  nor  legal  means  of  maintain- 
ing ona  The  traveller  passing  through  the  Border  country  might 
have  asked  in  vain  to  see  the  school  at  Hawick,  and  learned 
that  there  was  none  nearer  than  Jedburgh  or  Selkirk.  In  Fife 
he  would  have  foond  the  majority  of  the  rustics  not  more 
literate — for  in  a  topical  parish,  even  &om  1716  to  1748, 
two  men  in  three  could  eign  their  names,  but  only  one  woman 
in  twelva'  In  Galloway  it  was  the  same ;  and  it  is  stated 
that  "  few  or  none  of  the  common  people  were  able  to  read  " 
in  1720.'  Allowing  for  a  little  exaggeration  in  these  reports, 
ignorance  is  not  a  surprising  feature  to  find  in  districts  ao 
ill-fumished  with  means  of  education* 

ednottioii,  bnt  of  religion — "Ukinginto  seriouB  aonsidsmtion  thst  inBtmotiiig 
yontli  in  the  gioniuU  uid  prineiplee  of  tbs  true  reformed  religion  ia  a  most 
pimu  ChriitiMi  work,  Mtd  th*t  in  order  to  uItuiim  the  ume  in  this  puonah  it 
i(  neoeuarj  ■  aohool  be  settled." 

'  Edgar,  ChvirA  JAft,  iL  11.  In  1762  there  were  etill  Urge  riUagaa  in  the 
■une  OMe.     In  1710,  Wilaon'e  SiA.  o/MaaieJc,  p.  124. 

*  Campbell's  SalmaHno  and  Om  Jbbty,  p.  338. 

■  Slat.  Aeet.  ToitgUnni,  ix.  S38 ;  Ritt.  ^  OailMiKiy,  iL  S44. 

*  When  in  IdM  repoita  vere  sent  into  the  Commiision  of  Parliament  the 
following  returns  were  made,  which  throw  light  upon  the  etate  of  eduoation : — 
Grom  PreebytMy  of  Irvine ;  Imne — aalarj,  200  merki  with  eohool-hoiiae  and 
yard ;  EUmanra — no  ealary,  or  home,  or  eohool ;  Draghom — no  salary,  01  hotue, 
or  eohool ;  Dnnlop — poor  man  teachet  to  read  and  write,  no  salwy,  no  sohoot ; 
Laigi  —  salary  100  merks,  no  aohool;  Eilbimie  —  man  teaches  to  read  and 
write,  and  preesnta,  salary  40  merka;  Kilbride— no  eoboolmaster,  ealuy  £40, 
no  hoose,  no  lohool ;  Ardrossan  —  no  Bohoolmaeter,  only  talary  8  bolls  of 
meal,  given  by  my  Lord  Uontgomery  at  pleasure ;  Beith — no  aohoolmaater, 
•alary,  140  merka,  no  tohool,  no  hooae  ;  Fenwiok — poor  honeat  man  teaches 
to  read  and  writs,  and  presents,  salary,  0  bolls  of  meaL  Presbytery  of  Hiddle- 
bie  reports  that  seven  parishes  (Middlebie,  Wanohop,  Hoddam,  Domoak, 
Kilpatrick-Fleming)  have  no  legal  salary  for  a  teacher,  that  no  aohoolmaatei 
in  the  Presbytery  teaohes  I^tin,  and  few  oan  even  read  or  write  well ;  that  no 
leaoher  baa  beyond  £40  Soots  as  salary,  and  that  the  disorders  prevalent  are  dne 
to  waut  of  education.     Presbytery  of  Loclimaben  reports,  there  are  lew  srttla^t 
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In  the  Highlands  the  state  of  matters  was  of  coarse 
incalculably  worse ;  in  fact,  there  may  be  said  to  have  been  no 
edacatioQ  at  all,  as  all  feeble  efforts  were  vain  on  the  part  of 
Parliament  to  civilise  either  bj  cbnrcbea  or  by  schools  those 
dlBtriota  in  which  the  Befonnation  never  penetrated — a  "  dark 
and  remote  coontry  inhabited  by  wild  Scots,"  as  writers 
described  it 

Schools  were  to  be  found  in  which  reading,  writing,  and  the 
elements  of  religion  were  taught ;  bnt^  nnfortonately,  this  was 
all  done  in  an  unknown  tongae,  instmctiDg  the  children 
who  did  not  understand  English  by  teachers  who  did  not  know 
Gaelic.  In  spite  of  moat  laudable  efforts  through  the  seven* 
teenth  century,  except  in  Ai^Ilshire,  schools  were  unknown, 
and  ohuTchea  to  a  great  extent  were  unoccupied  till  after  the 
Sevolution.  Only  after  1688  were  effective  measures  taken 
to  spread  education  in  these  remote  districts,  and  these  were 
due  to  the  Church  alone — under  the  "  Society  for  Propagation 
of  Obristian  Knowledge,"  whose  concern  was  not  abont  the 
intellectual  and  secular  interests  of  the  people,  but  to  inataract 
the  children  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian — especially  of 
the  Calvinistic — faith;  for  religion  formed  the  main  part  of  the 
school  instruction,  the  chief  otgect  of  reading  being  to  know 
the  Bible  and  the  Catechisms. 

By  1732,  Uirough  the  exertions  of  the  Chiirch — under  109 
parish  schools '  had  been  founded ;  yet  even  in  1 7  5  8  there  were 
no  fewer  than  176  Highland  parishes  still  without  a  school 
or  schoolmaster.  Much  need  there  was  for  these  efforts,  for 
the  ignorance,  the  superstition,  the  savagery  of  the  Highlands 
were  the  despair  of  the  Lowlands.*  What  religion  dung  to 
them  in  many  places  was  but  fi'^ments  of  the  half-forgotten, 
wholly  perverted  Popery  of  olden  days.     They  were  full  of 

Mhoolnuoton  froin  want  or  salBri«».  FalBla7  nports :  PiJiley — siUrj,  360 
merks  ;  Eilm*lMlm,  EfllaU,  lonerklp,  EnikiiM,  KilbaniluLD,  hare  no  tkXarj ; 
Eutwood  and  Loohwinnoch  hare  a  masUr,  though  no  uAasj ;  Nsilaton  haa  a 
salary  of  £60  Soots,  and  Bsnftvw  OrammaT  Sohool  haa  £6  aterling  of  aalaiy. — 
Jfufwmcnte  Unim.  Ola*.  Ji.  MB. 

'  Uaral  Statittia  of  Highlandt,  InvBTDtaa. 

*  VmU  to  holy  walla  for  aure  of  disaaaca,  with  vatiTe  offaringa  of  ragi  and 
bread  to  tbo  water  apirit.  Beltane  firea,  inoantationa,  obarma,  and  libationa  of 
tallk  to  appeasa  aome  unseen  power,  fairies,  kelpies,  «t«. 
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strange,  pagan  cuBtoms  which  they  retaioed  &om  the  past, 
with  no  notion  of  their  origin  or  their  meaniog — and,  in 
truth,  many  of  these  they  retained,  long  alter  education  was 
common  amongst  them,  beyond  the  ei^teenth  century.  In 
many  diBtaicts  where  there  had  been  little  or  no  pabho  worship 
and  LDstractdOD,  the  ignorance  of  Highlanders  of  the  rudiments 
of  Protestant  faith  and  observances  seemed  hopeless  to  the 
clergy  called  to  minister  to  them.  There  was  the  small  fair 
in  the  kirkyard '  on  Sunday,  in  cases  where  worship  had  been 
regularly  held,  the  roup  of  cattle,  the  sale  of  ale  and  snuff — 
all  whidi  filled  ministers  with  despair ;  while  the  savage  feuds, 
the  pagan  customs,  and  wild  superstitions  and  n^lect  of 
ordinances  were  enormities  hard  to  be  home,  harder  still  to 
overcome.  Much  need  there  was  for  the  "  Society  for  Propa- 
gating Christian  Knowledge,"  founding  schools  with  religious 
instruction  in  such  dark,  benighted  regiooa  Tet,  writing  in 
17V5,  the  Bev.  Lacblan  Shaw  could  say,  "I  remember  when 
from  Speymouth,  through  Strathspey,  Badenoch,  and  Lochiel 
to  Lome  there  was  but  one  school ;  and  it  was  much  to  find 
in  a  parish  three  persons  that  could  read  or  write."  ^  But 
later  still  the  efforts  to  spread  education  had  made  so  little 
way  amongst  a  destitute,  listless  people,  'scattered  along 
remote  straths  and  separated  by  moor,  and  morass,  and 
mountain  from  the  nearest  school,  that  in  1621,  it  is  said,  half 
of  the  population  of  400,000  people  were  unable  to  read. 

Though  the  Lowlands  in  many  extensive  districts  at  the 
banning  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  destitute  of  parish 
schools,  and  the  inhabitants  to  a  vast  extent  were  unable  to 
read  or  to  write,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  think  that  they 

I  In  S*ge'*  ifwwiraMKa  DometHea. — "Thaeutuid  west  aideiof  thepariEli 
oontinned  their  open  competiUoii  aner  diving  sarviM,  4nd  »  pnblio  luuket  vm 
haU  in  tha  ahuichjud.  Some  people  ramembend  the  ule  of  oxen,  yokM, 
noffieto.  on  the  Sundaj.  The  U>t  pwoel  brought  into  the  ohnrclijard  on  Sonda;* 
vu  toBMd  oat  of  the  beg  bj  Hr.  OUliea  tiie  mtniatw,  '  who  pud  the  t&Ihs.'  "— 
Oordon')  ChrmieU*  nf  Ktith,  p.  S64  ;  Stat.  AcU.,  VotAjim,  iii  6i  ;  Xiot*  <^  Iht 
Ilaldatut,  p.  S. 

»  IfUtory  of  Moray,  p.  167.— The  STuodof  ArgjU  pablished  the  Pulmcin 
GmUo  after  the  B«TolutIon,  and  alio  the  Confeuion  of  Faith.  In  1690  the 
QeQenl  Assembly  printed  1000  copies  of  the  Scripturea  in  the  Irish  reraioB 
Thioh  had  appeared  in  1SS6.  The  New  Testament  in  Gaelic  appeared  in  1769 
bat  no  version  of  the  Old  Test.^meat  till  1802.— Jforal  Statittit*  nf  Uighiand*. 
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were  in  consequence  utterly  ignorant  In  majiy  coses  where 
there  was  no  parochial  teacher  appointed,  there  was  a  bam  or 
hut  where  some  old  man,  or  some  poor  cripple,  incapable  of 
Any  active  occupation,  formed  a  class  of  children,  who  came  to 
him  to  leam  a  little  reading  and  writing ;  they  gave  him  at 
the  rate  of  one  ehillii^  a  quarter,  which  was  nsuaUy  paid  in 
meaL  At  other  times  and  places  a  stndent,  anxious  to  eke 
out  a  living  till  college  classes  began,  or  a  man  who  had 
aimed  at  a  pulpit  and  missed  it,  undertook  to  teach  some 
families,  and  was  allowed  to  gather  them  in  the  kirk  or  a 
granary,^  Meanwhile  patents,  although  not  able  to  sign  their 
names,  acquired  ftom.  the  Church  a  strai^  amount  of 
theol(^cal  and  Biblical  information — whether  accurate  or  not 
is  another  story.  They  might  not  be  able  to  read  a  psalm, 
but  t^  precentor  on  Sundays  read  it  out  line  by  line,  as  it 
\ras  being  sung,  and  they  were  enabled  to  join  in  the  long 
drawn-out  nasal  tunes  in  the  minor  key  to  the  familiar  words. 
During  the  Episcopal  days  the  schoolmaster,  as  precentor  or 
reader,  had  been  accustomed  to  read  copious  passages  from  the 
Scriptures  from  the  "  latron "  before  the  third  bell  rang  and 
service  b^an ;  and  in  Presbyterian  times,  when  this  custom 
ended,  the  minister  read  his  chapter  and  lectured  thereon, 
preached  by  the  hour,  and  catechised  the  people  at  the 
Wednesday  services,  and  in  their  homes  on  the  Catechism  and 
doctrines.  By  these  means  information  was  worked  into  their 
minds;  although,  unfortunately,  it  was  all  theological  and  tended 
to  foster  dogmatism  of  the  narrowest  type. 


n 

In  parishes  where  a  schoolmaster  was  settled,  the  difficulty 
was  for  children  through  suoceeaive  generations,  who  had 
trudged  over  moor  and  moraes,  and  by  the  almost  impassable 
tracts  through  waste  lauds,  to  find  a  school  It  is  true  that 
Acts  of  Parliament  had  ordered  that  "  the  heritors  of  every 
parish  should  provide  a  commodious  house  for  a  school ' ;  but 
to  what  Parliament  proposed  the  heritors  were  not  disposed, 
and  it  was  too  often  impossible  to  force  them  to  obey  the  law. 
'  jU  at  Ettrick  when  Boston  went  there. 
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The  most  extraordinary  and  moat  iacoQveaient  expedients,  there- 
fore, were  adopted  to  afford  accommodation  for  scholars.*  In 
many  places  the  kirk  was  used  as  schoolroom ;  in  others  the 
cbnrch  steeple,  a  family  Tanlt,  a  granary,  a  byre  or  stable,  or  any 
dilapidated  hovel,  was  utilised.  Sometimes  a  Session  allowed 
a  few  shillings  ont  of  "  penalties  "  to  hire  a  room  or  a  ham ; 
hot  OBually  the  poor  man  had  to  pay  the  lent  ont  of  his  own 
miserable  earnings.  Even  tbough  a  Bohool  of  some  sort  had 
been  provided  in  former  generations,  in  the  eighteenth  centoiy 
it  was  firequently  allowed  to  go  to  utter  ruin.  When  the 
diatch  roof  was  rotten  and  swarming  with  rate,  and  the  rain 
poured  through  on  the  children,  the  Eirk-Session  ordered  each 
scholar '  to  brii^;  straw  to  thatch  the  broken-down  building, 
but  it  often  happened  that  the  straw  was  so  scarce  they  could 
not  supply  sufficient  materials  to  cover  it  Usaally  schools 
were  small  dirty  rooms,  Uie  windows  often  without  glass 
to  let  in  the  light,  or  deal  boards  to  shnt  out  the  cold  and 
wind  and  sleet ; — ^rooms  dense  with  smoke  of  the  peat  lighted 
to  warm  the  children  who  had  travelled  miles  over  the  moors 
barefoot  to  assemble  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  mominga.  In 
many  cases  there  were  no  desks  to  write  at  and  do  benches 
to  sit  upon,'  and  the  scholars  lay  on  floors,  filthy  with  their 
muddied  coating  of  rushes  or  straw  which  it  was  the  task  of 
the  children  to  supply.     In  1726  the  Town  Council  of  St 

'  In  1773  the  Searion  of  Stnthllane  rword  "  thsir  dirtreofdl  olwenatioD  at 
ths  isjnriM  th<  aetiool  anataliiBd  with  ths  two  praoading  loliaolniuttn  who 
w«n  toned  bom  bom  to  ham,  and  BiibseqQentl;  ware  obliged  to  paj  honca 
rent  out  of  tlk«ii  own  fiuniUys,  ont  of  the  poor  pittanoe  of  a  1  poimd  aterUog 
■aluf.  The  Seuton  alao  regtet  that  the  aame  in  one  maiineT  or  another  hai 
been  the  grieranoe  of  thii  poTish  aver  linoe  tha  year  1711."  Till  17S1  eohool 
held  in  kirk,  and  after  that  for  %  whila  in  the  abibla  at  the  Kirkgate  inn.— 
Qnthria-Smith's  SlTtMhlaint,  pp.  210-42. 

*  1717.— Thu  Bohool  roof  ao  bod  the  eoholara  oonld  not  stay  beoanM  of 
the  rain,  the  Kirk-Saeaion  order  every  eoholar  to  bring  aome  atraw  to  thack 
the  tehool ;  bnt  the  straw  waa  «o  aoaroe  that  the  pannti  oould  not  nipply  it 
to  their  children  ;  tharefom  only  half  of  tha  aohool  could  ba  oorared. — CRuneitd't 
Oh.  of  Orange,  p.  14. 

■  Hr.  Thomaa  Eirk,  when  he  travelled  from  Yorkshire  t*  Scotland  in  1677 
aaw  many  thlngi  that  startled  him,  and  unongst  these  wm  the  atata  of  aohool 
at  BnmtiBland,  where  there  was  no  atool  or  form,  and  only  a  aeat  for  the 
maater,  while  the  ohildren  sat  on  the  earthan  floor  in  a  litter  on  the  heather 
and  graas  with  whioh  the  gioond  waa  atrewn  "like  piga  in  a  ttye." — Modtr* 
AeeowU  of  Smtiand. 
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Andrews  were  infonned  that  "  the  hoya  cannot  sit  for  learning 
to  wreatt ;  so  that  thej  are  necessitat  to  wreatt  upon  the 
fioor  Ijong  upon  their  bellies."  In  1711  the  £irk-Seesion  of 
Kilmarnock  (QverTthing  public-spirited  was  done  or  ni^ed  by 
the  Sessions)  pleaded  with  the  heritota  to  repair  the  school 
walls  and  roof  which  were  ready  to  fall ;  but  the  heritors 
protesting  that  they  could  not  afford  to  repair  it,  a  laborioos 
house  to  house  collection  was  made  to  raise  £2  or  £3  from  the 
bonnet-makers  and  serge  wearers  to  carry  out  the  work  of 
restoration — an  effort  which  proved  quite  fruitless.*  Such 
illustrations,  which  might  be  extended  with  painful  ease,  serve 
to  show  that  the  condition  of  matters  in  rural  districts  was 
not  much  better  in  burghs,  where  there  m^ht  be  expected  to 
have  been  both  ampler  resources  and  greater  liberality. 

What  added  to  the  wretched  discomfort  of  the  teachers  was 
the  irant  of  any  dwelliD^-hoose — a  misery  from  which  they 
constantly  suffered.  No  bouse  bad  been  provided  by  statute 
although  there  was  often  assigned  an  annual  allowance  for  a 
lodging  known  as  "  chamber-maill," '  equal  to  about  ten 
shillings  (£7  Scots),  and  the  schoolmaster  lived  in  a  poor  dark 
bovel  consisting  usually  of  one,  or  at  moat  two  rooms, "  but  and 
ben,"  which  served  as  both  school  and  dwelling.  When  the 
teacher  was  married,  which  was  probable,  and  had  a  lai^ 
fomily,  which  was  almost  certain,  the  cares  and  trials  of 
domestic  life  added  terribly  to  tiiose  of  scholastic  work,  in 
one  little,  dirty,  overcrowded,  unventikted,  ill-lighted  apart- 
ment, where  blended  the  bawling  of  the  master,  the  shrill 
voices  of  the  scholars,  the  crying  of  infanta,  the  bustle  of 
washing  and  cooking  of  the  wife ;  and  all  this  made  the  school- 
house  a  very  BabeL  To  separate  private  from  public  life  was 
a  problem  which  many  in  despair  left  unsolved,  save  by  the 
simple  expedient  adopted  in  the  case  of  the  literary  and 
erratic  and  not  too  sober  teacher  of  £athven,  George  Halket 
(to  whom  has  been  ascribed  the  song  of  "  Logic  o'  Buchan  "  *). 

>  QrsDt')  Bwgh  SiAooU, 

*  1673 :  Town  Ooundl  of  lAiiark  mmItb  to  p«f  the  «)lioolmMt«r  fot  hii 
ehunber-DuiU  sax  pnndi  jairlie. — Surgh  Steordt,  191.  Hawick  Town  Ooundl 
tn  1712  allow  £7  (lOs.)  for  chunber-nul. 

*  P.  Bnchan's  Oleaningt  e/  Old  Balladi ;   Walker'a  Bardt  tf  £ 
p.  199. 
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Wlien  he  married  in  1718  the  heritors  reveised  the  dilapidated 
box-bed  which  was  part  of  the  school  fumitare,  so  that  ita 
back  might  form  a  partition  in  the  middle  of  the  bat  to 
divide  it  into  school  and  bedroom,  and  pat  in,  at  a  cost  of 
£X  :  10b.  Scots,  a  window  to  light  up  the  narrow  chamber  they 
thns  made  for  the  teacher  and  his  £Eunily. 

In  many  districts  in  the  Lowlands,  where  pupUs  were 
scattered  far  and  wide  by  broad  moorlands  and  waste  lands, 
•  the  teacher  was  accustomed,  or  rather  compelled,  to  go  about 
from  place  to  place,  living  with  the  parents  in  their  hovels, 
in  remote  farms  and  hill  districts,  teaching  the  children  in 
the  hams  or  sheds.^  In  tiie  Highlands  for  a  laige  part  of 
the  year  the  teacher  required,  according  to  the  phrase,  to  be 
"  ambulatory ; "  teaching  and  living  as  he  best  conld  in  filthy, 
verminous  huts,  by  &r-off  loch  sides  and  in  remote  straths, 
iostructii^  children  (who  only  knew  Gaelic)  in  the  En^h 
language  and  grammar,  which  tiiey  never  learned  at  all' 

While  education  was  starved,  the  schoolmasters  were  in 
deep  poverty.  The  salary  authorised  by  Act  was  a  miniTniim  of 
100  merka  <£5  :  98.),  and  the  maximum  was  200  (£10 :  18s.),  the 
former  beii^  the  common  salary  in  coontry  parishes  to  a  man 
of  education  who  had  to  teach  Latin,  mathematics,  grammar, 
arithmetic,  writing,  and  singing.*  This  sum  was  prescribed,  it 
is  true,  at  a  period  when  provisions  were  cheap,  a  dozen  ^^ 
for  Id.,  1  lb.  of  matton  1^,  a  boll  of  meal  to  make  his 
porridge  was  6a,  when  the  rough  plaiding  and  woollen  shirts 
were  woven  at  home,  and  shoes  cost  lOd  a  pair.  Bat  the 
salary  was  poor  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  and  meant 
abject  poverty  at  the  end  of  it 

Lucky  was  the  schoolmaster  who  did  get  the  statutory  in- 
come, mean  as  it  was ;  for  often  there  was  the  utmost  difficulty 
in  extracting  it  &om  maybe  fifty  or  one  hundred  tenants  and 
heritors  in  petty  snms  of  a  penny  or  fractions  of  a  penny ;  * 
the  poor  man  bdng  put  off  on  the  score  of  bad  harvests  or  by 
the  threat  of  removing  the  children  because  of  his  importunity. 

I  iSM.  AeiA.,  Cslder,  riii.  4S0  ;  Eirkmaiden,  li.  IGS. 

*  &al.  Atxi.,  Qlenholm,  Perthahire,  iv.  4SS. 
»  sua.  AeO.,  Forglen,  liv,  6S9, 

*  Seoti  Magagme,  17flB,  vol.  xzriL  p.  173. 
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In  some  cases  the  teacher  was  obliged  to  remain  content  with 
40  merks,  in  spite  of  the  earnest  efforts  of  Kirk-Sessions  to 
keep  bailies  and  heritors  to  their  bargain  b;  ecdestastioal  and 
civil  UireatB.  Cases  occur  where  the  master  had  onlj  the 
endowment  of  six  bolls  or  eight  bolls  of  meal,  tiie  anfortanate 
man  beii^  expected  to  snbsiBt  on  wages  only  safGcient  to 
supply  his  family  with  one  bowl  of  porridge  a  day.'  In  these 
daya  literatnre  was  in  a  painfully  literal  sense  "  cnltivated  on 
a  little  oatmeal."  One  can  sympathise  with  the  desperate 
master  of  Maryton,  who  leaves  his  chai^  in  1727  beoaose 
of  his  not  being  paid  his  dae,  avowing  that  "he  will  cast 
himself  on  the  hands  of  an  All  Sufficient  Beii^  who  is  able 
to  support  him  in  all  difBculties."  * 

While  in  all  places  the  means  were  utterly  inadec|nate  to 
give  encouragement  to  education,  in  some  places  possesedng  a 
considerable  population  Uiere  were  no  means  at  all,  the 
heritors  and  burgesses  stoutly  refusing  to  burden  themselves.' 
It  is  curious  to  observe  how  in  towns  which  in  this  century 
have  attained  to  eminence  as  centres  of  wealth,  as  well  as 
in  towns  which  in  olden  days  were  important  and  prosperous, 
though  now  they  have  smik  into  obscurity,  the  utmost 
difBcnlty  was  found  in  imposing  the  hardens  on  the  heritors 
and  councillors.  Nominally  the  wift-riTniiTii  of  £10  was 
ass^ed  to  the  master  of  the  burgh  school,  but  the  people 
not  seldom  refused  to  be  "  stented "  for  the  salary.  Sather 
than  levy  rates,  funds  were  sought  &om  strange  sources — in 
some  places,  as  was  the  case  in  Banff,  &om  fees  for  the  use  of 
town  bells  and  mortdoth,  or  from  the  fines  on  criminals,  as 

>  Kirk-Seaiion  of  HBrfton  Tor  "one  jear  dersRed  pajtment  to  the  scbool- 
maater  becanas  the  money  iD  hand  being  bnaa,"  «.«.  bad  copper. — i\truA  <tf 
Old  MindTou  or  Maryton,  hj  FraaeT,  p.  230.  In  1721  the  aajary  of  Straitoa 
waa  80  msrka  ;  at  Dalmellington  £40  Seoti  {£&)  ;  at  St  QdItoz  it  ia  8  boUa  of 
Tionul  dsrived  from  a  mortdiloatioii.  In  1740  the  mudater  of  Hookton  leporta 
that  tha  aalary  waa  only  40  msrka,  "  ao  that  he  ooold  not  find  a  propei  mui 
for  that  anm."— Edgar'a  Chweh  Z0,  iL  84. 

*  Fraaer'a  Maryton,  p.  M, 

*  In  Salt-Preaton  ^  Prestonpans  in  1726  heritora  refaaa  to  giTs  anything 
beoanae  the  aohool  haa  ao  endowment  prodooing  "  the  quite  auflioient  sum 
of  70  merks  a  year,"  for  which  the  teaeher,  by  ordnance  of  the  fonuder  in  1604, 
is  required  to  teach  Latin,  Oieek,  and  Hebrew.  It  is  not  anrptiaing  to  leom 
Ihat  the  achool  "  links  into  contempt." — AnaUda  Seatiaa,  ii.  374. 
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occurred  in  Kirkoudbright,  where  in  1696  the  schoolmaster 
is  paid  £7  Scoto  "as  part  of  the  harvest  salaiy  from  fines 
imposed  for  blood  and  batteiy."  If  there  was  no  common 
proper^  belonging  to  the  tows,  if  there  was  no  special 
assessment  made  and  no  funds  in  hand,  the  town  treasurer 
might  be  directed  "  to  borrow  it  if  possibla"  If  money  could 
not  be  readily  got  the  heritors  perhaps  declared  the  school 
vacant;  or  requested  the  schoolmaster  "to  give  down  his 
salary,"  and  on  his  doolining  voluntarily  to  solve  the  difficulty 
by  this  self-denjdng  ordinance,  ordered  him  '  to  renounce  his 
office  at  Candlemas."^  The  salaries  were  never  &ee  from 
risk  of  being  tampered  with  by  parsimomous  town  councils, 
for  if  the  master  did  not  give  perfect  satisfaction  they 
might  quietly  mulct  him  of  a  large  pcortion  of  his  poor  allow- 
ance ;  or,  acting  as  a  cautious  corporatioD  to  its  scholastic 
servant,  might  give  nothing,  "  but  promise  a  present  if  he 
deserve  it"  * 

Occasionally,  though  rarely,  it  must  be  owned,  the  bailies 
of  a  burgh  burst  into  unexpected  liberality,  and  did  their 
utmost,  in  strict  accordance  with  economy,  to  encourage  foithful 
service.  This  occurs  in  Ptusley,  when  the  Town  Council  (in 
1705)  give  to  the  headmaster  of  the  grammar  school,' 
"stmgglLig  with  a  paucity  of  scholars,"  the  sum  of  balf-a- 
guinea  "  to  buy  some  necessaries  with,  as  reward  for  his  great 
pains  in  exercising  his  function."  Two  years  after  they 
munificently  present  the  master,  as  a  further  mark  of  their 
high  approval,  with  "  half-a-goinea  to  buy  a  new  hat,  towards 
his  further  encouragement  in  att«nding  to  the  eohooL"  To 
mitigate  surprise  at  this  form  of  generosity,  we  must  remember 
that  a  "  hat "  in  those  days  was  an  article  of  attire  which  was 
the  sign  of  personal  dignity.*  In  country  parishes  the  laird 
I  BnrntlaUDd,  1700  ;  UuUthgow. 

■  Aa  at  GnaoMk  ud  Eirkondbright  in  1706.— Gnutfa  AurgA  Bekoolr,  48E. 
Id  1709  Uw  aalaij  ot  the  hudmutar  of  th«  High  aohool,  Xdinbtugh,  wu 
£lS:iSsti  U  1698  it  had  b««D  £1 :  18 i 4.— Chklmen  Z^  qf  Jtvddiman, 
p.  19. 

■  hitmii't  Orammat  SdUol  (^  FaUU)/,  p.  131. 

*  Lmuk,  171S. — "  Bkllliw  ftud  oonnMll,  ooualdflriiig  how  dtotnt  and 
b«DOiiiitig  it  would  be,  that  at  their  ooDTBntioD  ewh  oonnaallor  wmt  a  hatt 
foi  the  credit  of  the  jdaoe  and  of  tbemselTes  m  TepreMntatiTea  of  the  buigh, 
lqj(^  OM  or  the  um»."—Bvrf^  Steordi,  p,  3SS. 
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and  the  minisber  wore  the  only  owners  of  a  three-cornered 
hat,  and  even  the  bailieB  themBelvea,  except  in  garb  of  office, 
wore,  like  all  the  rest  of  their  fellow-townamen  in  trade,  the 
blue  or  black  bonnet  in  daily  life.  It  wae,  therefore,  a 
high  compliment ;  and  further  it  deserves  notice,  as  being  prob- 
ably the  only  recorded  case  of  volontary  encouragement  of 
edacatioQ  belonging  to  those  penorioua  daya 

Besides  the  legal  salary,  which  they  did  not  always 
secnie,  the  schoolmaster  had  his  fees  which  (at  no  time  very 
large)  were  extremely  small  in  the  early  part  of  the  century, 
being  1b.  a  quarter  &om  twenty-five  or  thirty  diildren,  for 
reading,  writing,  and  "  counting,"  and  2s.  if  laim  and  other 
higher  branches  were  tai^ht.  To  eke  oat  hia  me^re  living,  he 
anxionsly  accepted  any  perquisite  which  ctistom  allowed  him 
nnder  the  indefinite  and  comprehensve  cat^^ry  of  "  casualties." 
Soma  of  these  were  derived  ttom  sources  which  prove  that  he 
was  too  sensitive  to  Uie  cruelty  of  his  own  position  to  be  sensi> 
tive  to  the  cruelty  to  the  lower  animals.  Up  to  the  close  of  die 
century  the  popular  pastime  of  cook-fighting  and  cock-Uirowing 
by  the  boys  at  Fsstem's  E'en  brought  do  small  gain  to  the 
teacher.  Every  boy  who  could  afford  it  brought  a  fighting 
cook  to  school,  and  on  payment  of  twelve  pennies  Soots  to  the 
master,  the  cocks  were  pitted  against  each  other  in  the 
schoolroom,  in  presence  of  the  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood. 
Then  the  cocks  slain  in  mortal  combat  became  the  teacher's 
property ;  while  those  cocks  which  would  not  fight,  called 
"fiigies,"  were  fixed  to  B  stake  in  the  yard  and  killed  one 
after  another  at  cock-throwing,  at  one  bodle  for  each  shot 
The  schoolmaster  got  the  bodies  (in  later  years  the  half-pence), 
and  sumptuously  feasted  his  &mily  on  the  corpses  for  days 
together,  as  a  pleasing  relief  to  the  monotonous  diet  of  oat- 
meal— ^havmg  r^aled  the  scholars  in  modest  hospitahty  with 
liquor  (ale,  and  it  occasionally  happened  whisky,  later  in  the 
century)  in  recompense.  This  custom  produced  no  inconsider- 
able addition  to  the  teacher's  livelihood ;  in  some  districts 
indeed,  it  is  said,  the  dues  exacted  from  the  pupils  amounted 
to  a  sum  equal  to  a  whole  quartei^s  fees.* 

'  The  Town  OoanoU  of  Dumftie*  made  tlie  following  regiiI*tioiu  la  173S ; 
"He  nndu  tsaoher  kMp  tha  dow  and  exact  not  mora  than  twelrepeunieaSoota 
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Other  perqTiifiitea  there  were  which  came  gratefully  to 
half-starved  pedag(^ea  There  were,  for  instance,  "gifts," 
snch  as  candles  at  Candlemas ;  one  penny  from  each  echolai 
on  the  first  Mondays  of  May,  Jane,  and  Jnly,  which  were 
holidays  called  "  bent  silver  plays,"  the  money  being  nominally 
to  buy  the  "  bent "  or  msbes  which  grew  in  the  marshy, 
nndrained  land  to  cover  the  earthen  floor  of  the  schoolroom, 
but  really  devoted  to  buying  clothes  for  the  master's  ra^ed 
family ;  there  was,  also,  a  peat  brought  by  each  scholar  in  the 
momii^  for  the  fire,  in  winter  time,  if  the  school  was  luxurious 
enon^  to  have  a  hearth  at  alL^ 

In  buigb  schools  there  were  perquisites  of  a  slightly  mora 
imposing  nature,  and  it  was  an  eventful  day  of  the  year  when 
there  were  presented,  the  "  gifts,"  "  oblations,"  or  "  fine- will 
offerings,"  as  they  were  euphemistically  styled,  as  the  com- 
pulsory tributes  to  the  Pope  were  called  "  benevolences." 
On  that  occasion  at  Candlemas  (2nd  of  February)  the  master 
sat  at  his  desk,  the  stem  air  of  authority  gone,  the  instruments 
of  punishment  concealed,  with  a  subdu^  expectancy  on  his 
countenance.  The  oblations  by  the  scholars  varied  from  6d. 
to  2a  6d.  as  the  country  and  century  advanced  in  prosperity. 
When  the  humblest  sum  was  presented  it  was  received  in 
dead  sileuca;  when  it  advanced  to  2s.  6d.,  equal  to  a 
quarter's  fee,  the  master  exclaimed  "Vivat!"  when  it  was 
twice  that  sum  the  voice  ascended  in  ffreteendo  "  Floreat  bis ! " 
a  higher  tribute  was  greeted  with  "  Floreat  ter  1 "  and  when 
the  son  of  a  local  m^nate  produced  half  a  guinea  the  exclama- 
tion rose  to  "  Gloriat  I "  and  he  or  she  was  hailed  and  crowned 
as  "  Victor,"  "  King,"  or  "  Queen."  *     The  ordeal  was  as  un- 

from  each  sohoUr  Tor  the  bonsfit  at  bringing  ■  cook  to  flglit  in  tfas  «ahool- 
room  ;  uid  that  none  b«  soffered  to  enter  that  day  except  gentlemen  and 
penone  of  note  from  whom  nothing  is  to  be  demanded  ;  and  what  money  ia 
given  is  by  the  wholan,  the  nndsr-teaohw  ta  to  noeive  and  apply  to  hie  own 
OM  for  hie  poina  and  troabla  ;  and  that  no  scholar  ezoept  who  pleaaea  ehall 
fomiah  a  cock  ;  bat  that  all  aoholan  vhethor  thsy  have  a  ooi^  or  not  can  enter 
the  BohooL  Those  that  have  none  paying  Sa.  Soots  as  forfeit"— U 'Do wall'i 
Vwrnfrin,  p.  697. 

I  M'Dowall'e  Dwm/ritt,  p.  597  ;  QnthTie.Sinith'e  StrathUa^.  Theee  dayi 
had  Imoq  erigioally  hotidaya  when  the  bojra  went  tooollect  "  bent,"  but  aa  boy ■ 
wrought  mischief  witb  their  hooks,  it  was  changed  to  Id.  pins  holiday, 

■  Gibson's  HUl.  (tf  Qlatg.,  p.  191  ;  Olatgow  Fiiti  and  PremU,  iiL  408.     Th« 
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dignified  for  the  maater  as  it  was  injurious  to  the  scholars 
— the  crest-fidlen,  bitter  humiliation  of  the  poor  lads,  the 
contemptnons  parse  pride  of  the  rich  pupils.  This  customary 
blackmail  was  exacted  in  all  town  public  schoolB,  but  in 
1786  the  Gla^^w  Town  Council  resolved  that  while  the 
offerings  should  be  continued,  the  exclamations  "Yivat," 
"  Oloriat,"  "  Floreat,"  and  the  custom  of  cheering  the  victor, 
should  be  discontinued. 

To  return  to  poorer  times,  poorer  districts,  and  poorer 
men ;  it  is  evident  that  no  man  could  live,  &r  less  with  & 
family,  only  on  the  miserable  earnings  derived  from  salary 
and  fee&  To  make  a  livelihood,  the  teacher  of  the  parish 
schools  acted  in  other  capacities,  and  drew  money  for  other 
humble  offices.  He  was  registrar  of  baptisms  and  marriages 
at  a  groat  each ;  he  proclaimed  hanns,  officiated  as  precentor 
at  about  12a  a  year,  and  acted  as  clerk  to  the  Eirk-Sessiou. 
Yet  all  these  multifarious  offices,  combined  with  his  salary, 
fees,  and  "  gifts "  as  teacher,  produced  no  more  income  thui 
£10  &  year  on  an  average.  Many  had  madi  less;  even 
the  master  of  a  parish,  who  professed  to  teach  the  extensive 
curriculum  of  French,  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics,  and  naviga- 
tion.^ Few,  fortunately,  descended  to  the  state  of  the  luckless 
dominie  of  Heriot,  who  was  schoolmaster,  precentor,  clerk, 
beadle,  and  grave-digger,  with  a  combined  income  of  only  £8 
sterling,  at  the  end  of  the  century.*  Yet  once  npon  a  time  a 
schoolmaster'  in  Bute  had  been  glad  to  res^pi  his  office  on 
being  promoted  to  the  more  lucrative  office  of  beadle. 

Ab  if  to  make  every  arrangement  &tal  to  any  prospect  of 
comfort  to  the  teacher,  he  had  not  even  secority  of  tenure  in 
his  position.  The  office  was  held  on  the  most  precarious  footing, 
sometimes  on  good  behaviour,  sometimes  by  the  month,  some- 
times by  the  term,  sometimes  at  the  will  of  the  heritors.  The 
result  of  all  these  harassing  conditions  and  insnfficieit  pay 
was  that  in  many  cases  schools  remdned  for  years  vacant; 

hiunoDr  of  the  wene  tu  heighteiiBd  whm  ftnj  boji  paid  their  offaring*  in 
Mppen  11  order  to  enjaj  tha  sight  of  the  muter  oonnting  hi*  preaent  brfin 
InMrtliig  tlk«  amonnt  in  his  book. 
>  Stat.  Aeet.,  Uonymuk. 

•  Stat.  Acti.,  xtL  M. 

*  Kingvth  in  ISSX— HewiMu's  Sid.  qfBiUt,  iL  aSB. 
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qualified  men  could  not  be  got  to  accept  such  poata,*  and  the 
only  penoDB  who  would  take  some  of  the  worse  endowed 
schools  were  students  preparing  for  the  ministry,  who  taught  for 
a  few  months ;  broken-down  scholars,  cripples  who  conld  not 
enter  into  buainesa,  men  disappointed  of  a  profession,  driven  to 
live  somehow.*  If  a  teadier  ventured  to  eke  out  a  living  by 
keeping  a  little  ahop  he  was  at  once  threatened  with  ijinmTa^l, 
A  minister  writing  towards  the  end  of  the  century  bitterly 
Bays :  "  A  parish  school  is  now  a  temporary  employment  for 
some  necessitous  person  of  ability,  or  a  perpetual  employment 
for  some  languid,  insignificant  mortal  hardly  deserving  the 
shelter  of  a  diarit^  workhouse."  * 

In  spite  of  all  these  adverse  ciroumstancaa — especially  the 
poverty  of  the  teachers,  which  lowered  them  in  the  social  grade 
and  kept  out  of  the  profession  men  who  were  able  and  cultured, 
and  too  ambitioos  to  content  themselvea  with  an  artisan's  income 
with  more  than  an  artisan's  labour — it  is  astonishing  to  observe 
the  effect  of  the  parish  schools  of  Scotland  in  promoting  know- 
ledge and  intelligence  amongst  the  peopla  They  gave  aoceea  to 
instruction  to  the  lowest  and  the  poorest  as  well  as  highest,  fbr 
the  laird's  and  the  ploughman's  son,  tiie  sons  of  the  carpenter  and 
the  lord  of  session,  met  t(^ther ;  they  opened  to  them  profes- 
sions and  posts  in  which  so  many  rose  to  distinctiou;  they 
e&bcted  an  unequalled  diff\ision  of  education  to  every  claaa  in 
the  country,  and  the  teaching  of  the  schools  formed  an  easy 
atepping-stone  for  all  to  the  highest  trainii^  fA  the  Universities. 
The  bui^  sohoola,  which  were  higher  in  endowment  and  position, 
had  the  services  of  not  a  few  men  of  admirable  skill  and  learn- 
ing, and  even  obscure  country  schools  not  seldom  contained 
men  who  afterwards  in  the  country  took  a  ccmspicuous  place 
as  leaders,  ministera,  scholars,  and  men  of  letters.*     The  great 

'  8aab  sUtem«nte  aa  the  foUowing  &ra  fiu  from  DnocmmoD  in  the  StaUdteal 
Account,  Eileariiui:  "Salary  ia  £8:S:8,  and  remaloB  Taoant  beoaiue  no 
qnalifisd  penon  will  accept  it." — xrii  SS7. 

*  The  man  appelated  at  one  time  to  the  poatefNboolnuater  in  Weatrnther 
vat  choten  beoause  he  mi  a  good  pemnaD,  and  to  qnallff  htm  to  teach  wa« 
direated  to  attend  OreenUw  iohool  for  aii  month*. — Erk-Stttioa  Steordt. 

■  Stat.  Acet.,  Urr. 

*  Thomas  Buddlman ;  Bst.  John  Skinner,  Kpiwopal  niioiater,  aothoi  of 
lUIoeAffortint;  "Osiian"  HaophertoD ;  Dr.  Beattie;  Hiohaal  Bnoe,  are 
amonfpt  tlie  number. 
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results  from  tbe  educational  system  of  Scotland  are  best 
appreciated  by  gaining  acquaintance  mth  the  adverse  condition 
of  the  schoola  and  schoolmasters  from  vhom  tiiey  sprang. 

The  candidate  for  a  parochial  school  passed  a  rigid 
examination,  largely  in  tlieol<^,  before  the  Presbytery ;  but 
when  he  applied  for  mastership  in  a  biirgh  school  he  had 
to  be  judged  aa  to  his  qualifications  to  be  teacher,  or 
"doctor,"  to  pass  an  examination  in  Latin,  English,  arithmetic, 
to  redte  a  passage  from  Milton,  and  to  sing  a  psalm  before 
an  investigating  body  consisting  of  the  minister,  and  probably 
a  Webster,  a  baker,  and  a  brewer,  who  represented  the  Town 
Council  The  capacity  to  sing  a  psalm  was  an  all-important 
one,  as  tbe  schoolmuters  were  required  to  teach  commcm 
church  tunes,'  to  sing  part  of  a  psalm  with  the  scholars  every 
morning,  and  to  precent  in  kirk  on  the  Sundays.  To  sneh 
qualifications  of  the  candidate  there  turned  op  another  require- 
ment, which  is  rather  enigmatically  described  in  records  of  tbe 
middle  of  the  century  as  "  teaching  English  in  the  modem 
method."  By  that  period  the  country  was  awakening  to  a 
consciousness  of  the  many  provincialisms  in  its  speech  and 
writing,  as  well  as  ways  and  customs.  It  was  natural-  that 
there  should  be  a  similar  desire  in  but^hs  to  bring  the  schools 
and  their  children  into  harmony  more  with  the  age  in  pro- 
nunciation,  spelling,  and  reading.  Teachers,  therefore,  in  many 
places  were  eiijoined  to  teach  English  "after  tbe  modem 
mode,"  and  even  so  early  as  1*738  cases  occurred  of  masters 
being  removed  &om  Uieir  posts  (as  in  Ayr)  because  of  their 
being  "  not  known  in  the  new  method."  ^ 

■  Oeneni  Aasemblj  Aot,  171S.  In  Qranmur  Schools  it  vu  luiullf  the  dot; 
«f  th«  BngUah  mutar  to  teaoh  the  mono:  heno«  he  wm  oslled  th«  "euig 

■  OraDt't  Bu^\  School*,  p.  S90.  Mr.  W.  Walkinshair,  in  17C8  Appointed  to 
be  public  Engliih  master  of  the  bnrgh  of  Paisley  and  precentor  and  reader  in  the 
LowChonh,  "promises  todobisntmoattoinatrDcthimaelfeoaa  to  teaoh  English 
in  the  Bohool  aflxi  the  new  method." — Brown's  Oramnvtr  School  of  Ptatleg,  p. 
3B0.  Master  at  Irvine,  1746,  and  at  Form  in  1760,  choaen  t«  teach  "new 
method." 
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III 

In  long  bygone  times  folk  were  obliged  to  take  as  much  work 
ont  of  the  day  as  possible,  for  there  was  little  to  be  done  when 
darkness  set  in  except  to  go  to  bed.  In  the  homes  of  tiie  poor 
there  was  no  light  except  from  the  fitful  gleams  of  the  peat 
fires,  as  the  cmly  means  of  illuminating  ^e  dingy  hnte  was 
the  smoky  glimmer  of  the  "  ruffy  " — a  wick  stuck  in  the  cleft 
of  a  fir  stick '  or  a  stalk  of  hemp,  which  was  lit  on  such  set 
occasions  as  family  worship.  All  work  began  as  early  as  day- 
break in  field  and  shop,  and  children  b^an  their  tasks  as  soon 
as  light  would  permit.  In  rural  parishes  they  met  &om 
October  to  February  at  sunrise  and  were  dismissed  at  sunset, 
while  during  the  rest  of  the  year  the  time  for  assembling  was 
at  aeren  in  the  morning  till  six  in  the  evening,  with  two  hours' 
interval  for  breakfast  and  dinner.  In  1737,'  for  example,  rules 
are  laid  down  by  the  Presbytery  that  the  school  of  Inverurie 
shall  be  c^en  from  the  time  scholars  can  see  to  read  in 
the  morning  till  twelve  o'clock  noon,  and  from  one  o'dock  till 
the  light  fail  at  night,  from  November  till  Februaiy,  and  there- 
after from  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  six,  with  two 
hours'  interval,  these  rules  being  accompanied  by  the  significant 
caution  that  the  teacher  do  abstain  from  tippling,  and  shall 
conduct  bis  scholars  to  worship  on  the  Sabbath.  During  the 
previous  century  the  hours  were  even  longer  and  earlier. 
Then  the  Grammar  School  of  Ola^w  met  at  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  the  H^h  School  of  Edinbui^h  *  opened  at  six 
o'clock,  and  in  winter  at  eight  o'clock,  until  1694 — at  which 
date  the  considerate  magistrates  of  the  capital, "  considering  that 
the  school  is  situated  in  a  comer  at  some  distance,  and  that 
many  inhabitants  are  unwilling  to  expose  their  children  to  the 
cold  winter  mornings,  ordain  nine  o'clock  &om  1st  November 
to  1st  March."  But  till  late  in  the  century  the  usual  practice 
was  to  attend  school  in  the  longer  days  from  seven  in  the 
morning  till  six  in  the  evening,  with  the  usual  interval* 

>  DavldMn'i  /nwrurft,  p.  236. 
■  Staren'a  Sigh  SiAooJ  ^  JUuthirfA. 

*  Tbew  were  the  hotm  In  Dnmbies,  Abudeen,  Ayr  (1781),  BmiIT,  and,  ap 
to  1808,  la  Klgin,  where  in  IMS  iix  o'elook  Id  tha  moming  had  been  oidaioacL 
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WheD  we  bear  in  mind  the  dresry,  almost  impaasable  tracks 
and  long  distances  to  be  traversed  in  those  days,  and  that  the 
children  were  provided  with  no  better  &re  than  a  few  boiled 
greens  in  winter,  which  they  carried  tied  in  a  cloth,^  we  can 
realise  the  amount  of  fatigue  and  suffering,  both  bodily  and 
mental,  which  were  undergone  by  our  ancestors  in  the  pursuit 
of  knowledga 

It  cannot  be  said  that  these  severe  strains  upon  the 
strength  and  spirit  of  the  children  and  teachers  were  reUeved 
by  the  full  relaxation  of  holidays ;  for  in  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  at  any  rate,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  general  half 
holiday  on  the  Satorday,'  and  they  hod  only  to  look  forward 
to  play  days  at  Candlemas  and  Whitsunday,  or  for  the  advent 
of  some  distinguished  visitor  to  the  school  in  whose  honour  the 
scholars  were  let  free.  In  summer  the  vacation  came ;  hut  it 
was  usually  restricted  in  towns  to  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  and 
it  seems  to  have  been  quite  exceptional  for  burgh  schools  to  be 
dosed  for  a  month.  Montrose,  for  example,  in  1706  allowed 
only  the  first  week  of  June.  Forfar  Town  Council,  so  late  aa 
1762,  gave  only  a  harvest  "vacance"  of  fourteen  daya  Not 
many  were  moved  with  such  kindliness  for  the  young  as  ex- 
presses itself  in  nngrammadced  tenderness  in  the  arrangement 
of  Perth  magistrates  to  give  holidays  at  any  time  between  15th 
May  and  15th  June,  "because  it  is  hurtful  for  scholars  at  the 
end  of  August,  which  is  the  period  of  grien  &nit  and  piese,  which 
doe  occasion  diseases  and  is  destructive  to  their  health"  Other 
occasional  holidays  were  few  and  Ear  between.* 

>  Stnith«rB'  Siat.  ii.  025 

*  In  1710  the  profesaon  of  Bdinbnrgh  nniTeTsit;  raoommend  tha  Town 
Counoil  thftt  the  BohoUn  of  the  High  School  be  allowed  "  every  fortnight  to 
rabesh  and  pUy  themselves  a  whole  ftfCeruooo,  In  place  of  all  the  oidiiuty 
ooeasloiu  ol  dismissing  sohokn,  saoh  as  entering  of  new  Bcbolsn,  paying  of 
qoarter  paTment,  and  at  the  desire  of  the  viotor  at  Oandlemaa  or  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  walking  in  the  yard." — Bower's  UHWanUy  qf^dMntrgh,  iL  109. 

■  Qnat'B  Burgh  SehooU,  pp.  190-SS.  InDonbarinlSBflitlsradainedsothst 
' '  the  ohildren's  laboor  be  sweetened  to  them,  that  every  Tneeday  and  Thursday, 
the  dayes  being  fine,  they  shall  be  suffered  to  play  at  the  place  appoynted  for 
that  end  from  balfe  tbiee  till  foui  afternoon,  ailer  which  tyme  they  are  to  retnm 
till  six ;  these  dayes  being  nnfitt  for  Tecreatjon  may  be  delayed  until  the  list 
faire  season,  with  eveij  Saturday  aflernoone,  together  wiUi  the  aocostomed 
featiTsl  days — observing  the  ancient  rit««  of  tiieir  oblations  (to  testifioat  thaii 
thankfulness  to  their  masters) ;  att  and  after  which  ^ymea  the  lobollan,  with 
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Bulea,  however,  which  enited  town  schools  were  inapplicable 
to  the  coiinta-y,  where  bojs  and  girls  were  in  great  reqaest  for 
farm-work,  aa  fields  were  nnenctosed  and  cattle  required  to  be 
herded  from  grain,  and  the  harvest  required  help  from  all 
hands.  The  customary  signal  to  the  master  for  breakit^  up 
classes  in  summer  was  the  presentation  of  an  ear  of  ripe  oats 
on  his  desk ;  and  that  indication  none  could  resist.  Once  free 
from  school  children  were  kept  at  work  at  the  fimos  so  long 
that  the  poor  master  suffered  grievous  loes,  as  the  fees  were 
paid  precisely  for  the  period  that  the  pupils  attended  the 
BcbooL* 

The  modes  of  scholastdo  life  in  rural  quarters  differed  in 
many  respects  from  those  in  towns  and  large  vill^ee,  and  the 
duties  of  the  master  in  the  latter  cases  were  considerably 
augmented  hj  the  religious  superintendence  exercised  by  him 
over  his  pupils  on  the  Sundays.  On  that  day  he  really  acted 
as  a  pedagogic  providenc&  Every  Sunday  morning  ^  the  boys 
were  compelled  to  repair  to  school  for  prayer  and  examination 
in  Scriptures ;  they  were  thence  marshalled  off  to  kirk,*  Uie 
headmaster  in  front,  the  "dootor,"  or  assistant,  bringing  ap 
the  rear.  At  close  of  afternoon  service  they  were  escorted 
back  to  school,  to  give  an  account  of  what  they  had  heard. 
In  some  places  they  even  came  to  school  four  times  on  Sunday 
— before  and  after  each  service,  in  accordance  witii  the  order : 
"After  ptttyers  the  several  classes  shall  be  examined  at  the 
second  ringii^  of  the  bell  on  questions  of  the  Oateohism  with 
Scripture  proofe  and  an  exposition  of  a  chapter  of  the  I^tin 
Kew  Testament " ;  and  after  going  to  church  again  the  boys 
remeet  and  give  an  account,  "as  far  their  memories  and 
maturities  will  admit,"  of  the  notes  that  have  been  made 

a  kyadl;  homsUiiMa,  medUt  for  the  pl&;  by  th«  month  or  the  viator,  m  kIbo  tX 
tha  KD\aj  of  new  •ohollan  (if  tttfuestl;  intrMted)  thay  may  hiT«  It  for  all 
night"— Hillar'afut.  iff  Duiibar,  p.  213. 

<  Stat.  AkI.,  Wuuphny,  zzL  284, 

*  Aberdeen  Airyfc  Rteordt,  p.  82S. 

>  OhvrA  ^  OiMtn,  p.  66.  Up  till  1798  In  Aberdeen  the  muter  nndertook 
on  eveij  Lord'*  Day  and  Fast  Day  toeonTana  aahalan  and  "oanse  them  to  read 
with  propriety  and  deoonun  paaaagea  ttom  Soriptnta  and  other  derant  authora, 
and  to  repeat  the  leatnree  and  text*  giren  b;  the  preaeher,  with  snch  rererauae« 
*•  the  preacher  may  draw  thrae&om,  a*  &r  their  memoriea  and  mataritiaa  will 
admit."— Orant,  Suiyk  Seheoi*. 
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durii^  the  discourses.  To  this  rapid  scribblii^  of  sermon 
"  heads "  in  kirk  during  boyhood  has  been  attributed,  by  a 
sufferer  &om  the  cuatom,  a  share  in  the  production  of  the  had 
writing  of  Scotsmen  in  past  times.' 

Such  was  the  excruciating  practice  in  all  the  hurgh  and 
lai^r  schools  in  Scotland  through  a  great  part  of  the  century, 
gradually  to  lose  its  punctuality  and  it«  rigour  as  t^e  time 
went  on,  till,  as  dissent  grew  stronger  and  pious  auateri^ 
generally  grew  weaker,  the  attendance  diminished  to  vanishing 
point  and  the  old  fashion  passed  away.*  To  preserve  a  caiefol 
surveillance  over  his  charges  seated  in  the  gallery  assigned  to 
them,  the  master  took  his  position  at  the  "desk"  near  the 
door,  to  watch  lest  any  scholars  should  attempt  to  disappear 
during  the  service,  and  it  was  not  tmcommon  for  him  to  he 
armed  with  a  long  pole  for  the  purpose  of  tapping  the  heads 
of  inattentive  or  somnolent  pupils. 

One  of  the  oldest  scholastic  customs  in  Scotland  was  that 
of  selecting  two  scholars  to  stand  up  in  the  kirk  before  the 
pulpit  between  the  second  and  third  hell  every  Lord's  day,' 
one  to  ask,  the  other  to  answer,  the  Catechism  "  in  a  loud 
voice,  for  the  edification  of  common  and  ignorant  persons  and 
servants  on  the  grounds  of  their  salvation,  that  they  may  lears 
the  same,  perquair,  and  he  brought  to  the  knowledge  thereof 
In  the  h^jinning  of  the  seventeenth  century  *  in  some  churches 
it  had  been  the  practice  for  "  twa  baims  "  to  repeat,  between 
the  prayers  and  the  blessings,  Mr.  Craig's  "  Caritcbea  openlie 
in  the  kirk  for  the  instruction  of  the  commons."  But  long 
after  Mr.  John  Craig  and  his  Caritcbes  had  passed  into  popular 
oblivion,  and  the  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms  had  taken  their 
place,  every  Sunday  two  boys  were,  in  large  villages  and  towns, 
told  off  to  repeat  them  in  the  audience  of  such  of  the  congrega- 
tion as  remained  in  the  kirk '  between  the  forenoon  and  after- 

>  Sir  John  Clerk  of  Pemcoik,  Mtmoirs,  p.  27,  Soot.  Hist  Sooie^. 

*  In  1796  the  ConnoU  of  Aberdeeii  oompluiu  that  though  ft  mMter  regnlkrly 
•ttendi  At  oharoh  er«rf  Sunday  morning,  and  uya  pnjera  tuid  attends  boja  to 
ohnioh,  of  hit«  yaan  very  few  attended. 

■  Aberdeen  in  1091  and  in  noo.^Burgh  Btcordt,  pp.  82S-33(L 

*  In  Leith  in  laiS.-fiteTon'B  High  School,  p.  G9. 

'  Kirk-SeBiion  of  Tyninghun,  17  May,  1703,  givee  rolea  for  the  niuuigeiuMit 
of  the  achool :  "  1st,  The  school  must  bo  convenit  at  seren  in  the  morning  and 
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noon  diets  of  worahip.  The  demands  on  the  master's  vigilance 
were  not  concluded  bj  his  marshalling  bis  flock  twice  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  his  praying  and  catechising  them  on  Scripture  and 
the  preacher's  diacoorees,  which  he  was  apt  to  foi^t  himseUl 
He  was  further  bound  to  watch  over  them  through  the  live- 
long day;  to  take  care  that  they  did  not  behave  themselves 
unseemly,  that  they  "  re&ained  ^  from  profane  oaths  and  un- 
godly strife,"  and  to  see  that  they  kept  indoors  daring  the  rest 
of  the  Lord's  day.  As  the  ceutury  advanced,  aa  tbe  old  tradi- 
tions of  puritanic  past  died  out,  as  commerce,  trade,  and 
fiuhion  broke  down  the  prejadices  of  the  laity,  while  intelligent 
"  ModeradBm  "  was  teaching  worldly  wisdom  to  the  clergy,  these 
ancient  rigorous  practices  fell  more  and  more  into  abeyance. 
Town  councils  became  less  exacting  of  tbe  standing  pions 
roles ;  parents  became  less  desiious  for  them ;  and  tiie  lot  of 
both  schoolmasters  and  scholars  on  the  Sundays  became  leas 
grievous  to  be  home,  much  to  the  affliction  of  the  godly. 

Side  by  aide  with  this  stem  r^ard  for  the  upbringing  of 
youth  in  tbe  nurture  of  the  Lord  and  tbe  admonition  of  the 
teacher,  it  is  remarkable  to  observe  the  encouragement  given  to 
play-acting  in  B(diools  which  were  under  the  all-seeing  eye  of 
tbe  Church.  For  a  long  period  there  had  existed  in  Grammar 
Schools  the  practice  of  performing  Latin  plays.  This  was 
designed  for  tlte  furtherance  of  learning,  not  to  pander  to  any 
sinf^  love  of  playing ;  and,  indeed,  the  pieces  selected  were 
admirably  fitted  to  extinguish  utterly  all  fondness  for  the  stage 
in  juvenile  breasta  throughout  their  natural  life.  The  author 
of  a  Latin  grammar  which  had  great  vogue,  Alexander  Home, 
dinniBsed  at  five  in  Ui«  afternoon.  2ad,  The  master  moat  pray  with  hie  Kholan 
momiiig  and  eTening,  when  he  oonreae*  the  ichool  and  dismisM*.  8rd,  Be 
must  canso  his  sobolars  get  the  Oateohisms  exactly  and  diitinotlf  b;  heart,  and 
hear  them  repeat  the  same  on  Saturday  forenoon.  Ith,  Ha  must  gather  his 
soholara  on  the  Sabbath  momiag  before  the  sermon  and  pia;  with  them,  and 
then  take  them  to  chuioh  with  him,  when  after  he  hath  a  psaJm  the  Oateohism 
most  he  repeated  by  two  of  them — one  asking  and  the  other  answering.  Sth, 
He  most  eqjoin  such  as  oan  write  to  write  the  sermon,  and  on  Monday  morning 
Danse  his  sobolars  to  giye  an  aceoant  of  what  they  mind  theiMf,  and  subjoin 
some  plans  exhortations  and  sdTioes  tothsm." — P.  ISS,  Bitohie's  (SobfAu  of  St, 
Baldrtd;  Aberdeen  BurgK  Steordt,  p.  840.  In  DomfriM  In  1731.— UDowal), 
p.  EQ7.  Bepetftion  of  Oitechiam  by  boys  in  kirk  re-eigoined  by  PrestiytMT  of 
i.jT  in  1747.— Edgar,  11.  122. 

'  Peeblea,  1711.— Grant,  p.  *St.  ^^  , 
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sohoolm&ster  of  Dunbar,  had  composed,  when  James  YI.  was 
king,  a  piece  called  "  Bellum  Grammaticale " — a  serio-comic 
piece  of  portentous  dulness,  in  which  the  varioos  parte  of 
speech  are  personified,  and  appear  to  argue  forth  their  respec- 
tive claims  to  precedence  over  the  rest.  Daring  the  earl; 
decadee  of  the  e^teenth  century  this  pedagogic  moral  pla; 
was  a  favourite  performance  on  festive  school  occasions,  when 
the  public  functionaries,  eminent  citizens,  and  ministers  came  to 
witness  it  with  subdued  ezdtement.  To  display  their  apprecia- 
tion of  these  Latin  dramatic  entertainments,  town  councils ' 
voted  BO  much  (or  rather,  so  little)  yearly  to  defray  the  cost — 
not  that  they  launched  into  large  expense  in  so  doing,  Uie  sum 
of  £6  Scots,  01  9b.  being  the  uraal  amount  of  their  aid.' 

Tired  of  this  weary  composition,  Uie  "  young  gentlemen  "  of 
the  Grammar  School  of  Dalkeith,  in  17S4,  enacted  something 
mote  enlivening — producing  before  a  lai^  assemblage  the 
tn^ed;  of  "  Julius  Ceesar "  and  the  comedy  of  "  .^laop  " — 
acting,  as  it  is  recorded,  "with  a  judgment  and  address 
inimitable  beyond  their  years."  '  The  same  year  at  Kirkcaldy 
Burgh  School  a  piece  composed  by  the  master  was  presented 
on  more  scholastic  and  less  dramatic  prindple,  and  the  very 
subject  enables  us  to  judge  how  little  in  ite  deadly  pedantry 
it  pandered  to  the  pa8ei<Hi  for  excitement  in  youth.  Thus 
runs  the  title :  "  The  Boyal  Council  of  Advice ;  or,  the  Regular 
Education  of  Boys  the  foundation  of  all  other  material  improve- 
ments." When  in  Perth  Grammar  School  the  pupils  performed 
the  decorous  play  of "  Cato,"  nothing  but  approval  conld  be 
expressed;  but  when  next  year  (1?35)  the  moral  drama  of 
"  George  Barnwell"  was  acted,  not  merely  once,  bat  twice,  it 
had  a  sueda  de  seandaU;  although  it  had  been  produced  to  foster 
the  morals  of  youth  by  showing  the  pernicious  effects  of  vice. 
At  that  very  time  Lillo's  play,  having  reclaimed  young  men 

'  In  170G  the  OouioU  of  Fsialsj  "  by  a  plunli^  of  votes  allow  £20  Sooti 
tomidi  defrajing  the  expense  of  their  acts  of  'BeUnm  OrsmmatioUe ' ;  and 
alto  for  their  anoonmgemeiit  promiM  to  ei«ct  a  theatre  at  their  own  expense."— 
Brown's  Paiihg  Gmmmar  S^iool,  p.  120. 

*  In  1877  the  bailies  of  Lanark  were  eont«nt«d  with  giving  "sas  ponndi 
Sooti  to  help  to  get  materials  to  the  MholarB  for  Bellnm  Qrammationm," — 
Surgh  Reayrd*,  p.  194. 

'  Ohambers'  DomttUt  Annalt,  iiL  C8<. 

D,<j,i,.,.,i.:,  Google 
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from  vicious  conrsea,  was  consideFod  so  highly  improTing  tiiat 
in  London  theatres  it  was  usually  performed  the  night  hefore 
Chiistmaa  and  on  Easter  Monday.  The  "  &iT  cit^  "  of  Perth, 
however,  was  sorely  exercised :  on  Sabbath  it  is  chronicled, "  A 
very  learned  moral  sermon  suitable  to  the  occasion  was  preached 
f^ainst  converting  the  school  into  a  play-house,  whereby  youth 
was  diverted  from  their  stodies  and  employed  in  the  buffooneries 
of  the  stage."  A  committee  was  fi>rthwitfa  appointed  to  "  deal 
with  "  the  reckless  master,  and  an  overture  was  prepared  to 
the  General  Assembly  to  suppress  stage  plays  in  schools  and 
dandi^  balls  in  the  placa'  EcdesiasticaJ  if  not  popular 
opinion  proved  too  strong  for  all  dramatic  license,  and  Uie 
wave  of  fervour  and  pietism  which  was  passing  over  the 
country,  which  reached  its  highest  ptch  in  the  revivals  of 
Cambuslang  and  Kilsyth,  and  was  keen  in  Perthshire,  at  this 
time  soon  extinguished  a  good  old  cnatom  never  more  to  be 
revived.  Much  more  in  consonance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age 
than  any  favouring  of  the  drama  in  youthful  breasts  was  the 
treatment  dealt  out  to  the  luckless  teacher  of  Oreenook.  Mr. 
John  Wilson  had  acquired  some  reputation  as  a  poet ;  he  had 
composed  a  poem,  entitled  "  The  CSyde "  (published  after  bis 
death  under  the  editorship  of  John  Leyden),  as  well  as  a 
tr^^y  on  "  Earl  Douglas."  This  skill  in  practising  literature 
was  considered  so  deleterious  to  the  art  of  teaching  it,  that  it 
was  treated  as  a  crime  instead  of  a  qualification  by  the  prosaic 
council,  and  his  aj^tointment  as  schoolmaster  was  thereupon 
saddled  with  the  hard  condition  that  "  he  should  abandon  that 
profane  and  unprofitable  art  of  poem-making."*  Thereupon 
John  WUson  made  a  holocanst  of  his  treasured  msnuscripta, 
to  pacify  the  bailies  and  secure  a  livelihood  for  his  fiunily. 


IV 

One  feature  of  the  educational  system  of  Scotland  was  the 
remarkable  jealousy  of  any  interference  with  the  monopoly  of 
parish  schools  as  the  sole  legal  dispenser  of  knowledge.     This 

>  Sir  Jimea  Stewart  TtUtM  how  he  played  at  North  B«rwiok  Burgh  Sohool 
in  "  Henry  VIII."  in  1737.— CoOnxM  CoUtdiona,  i.  280. 
*  QTMiuhield'i  Letmahatow,  Appendix,  p.  S8. 
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opposition  to  private  schools  did  not  exist  so  long  as  burgha 
were  not  taxed  to  support  saj  other ;  but  from  the  hour  a 
"stent"  was  imposed  to  uphold  a  grammaT  school,  the  whole 
economical  interest  was  aroused  to  hinder  any  private  individuals 
setting  up  classes  which  would  draw  away  the  profit  from  the 
public  seminary.  Even  in  cotmtry  parishes,  if  a  schoolmaster 
complained  that  a  side  school  had  been  opened  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, elders  were  at  once  deputed  "  to  warn  the  teacher 
to  deeist  from  the  practice  " ;  and  any  poor  man  in  search  of  a 
livii^,  or  any  old  woman  trying  to  combine  the  teaching  of  the 
alphabet  with  that  of  sewii^  and  darning  stockings  to  children, 
two  at  three  miles  from  the  pariah  school,  was  forbidden  to 
"  proceed."  ^  Bui^  were  not  less  jealous  and  exclusive,  and 
on  intimation  of  any  furtive  attempt  to  open  a  private  class  the 
magistrates  ordered  that  "  the  edict  pass  by  tuck  of  drum,  for- 
bidding it  under  a  fine  of  from  £5  to  £40  Scots  and  imprison- 
ment, a  yearly  totUs  qaoties."  On  every  occasion  when  the  mono- 
poly of  the  parochial  school  seemed  unduly  encroached  upon, 
the  summons  was  issued  "  that  no  child  above  6  or  7  be  taught 
even  music  in  any  room,  except  parish  and  burgh  schools." 
The  most  accomplished  master  of  singing  dare  not  ply  his  artistic 
craft  in  a  town  where  any  tuneless,  earless,  timeless  dominie 
held  office,  "under  Mrie  of  100  merks  for  each  quarter's  con- 
travention." ^  It  was  not  until  towards  the  end  of  the  century 
that  a  less  exclusive  policy  began  to  prevail,  and  even  small 
grants  were  then  given  to  private  schools.  This  was,  in  fact, 
an  economical  politic  course,  seeing  that  with  the  growth  of 
p^ulation  more  schools  were  becoming  needful,  and  every 
adventure  school  conveniently  saved  the  expense  of  erecting  a 
public  one  at  the  community's  charge. 

'  BaJmtriiioiaidiUAibtii,  p.  239.  Bnohaun  Eirk-Sesiion  in  1714,  "oon- 
■ideriiig  bow  mQoh  the  publlok  sohool  is  deotjed,  cgpcoullj  by  reuon  of  Jaui 
Kilpktrick  keqpuig  a  prirate  achool  near  the  place,  reoommend  the  minuter  to 
go  to  the  said  Jean  and  diachaiga  her  teaohing  a  Bchool,  and  therewith  oaiti- 
flcation  that  ifehe  do  not  desist,  the;;,  with  the  echoobuMUr,  will  apply  to  the 
jndge  ordinar."  In  171G,  reported  that  order  had  been  given  to  the  officer  to 
signify  to  Jean  Kilpatrick  that  she  behoved  to  qait  her  school,  ezoept  thoaa 
who  were  learning  to  sew  and  work  stocking*,  with  certifioatiou  ir  she  did 
not,  a  more  strick  pnuiehroeut  would  be  for  her."— P.  112,  O.  Smith's  StraUi- 

'  Ooanoil  of  Uontcose,  p.  S7B  ;  Orant's  Burgh  SehooU. 

,,  Google 
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Burgh  schools,  which  had  in  former  generations  raised 
high  the  reputation  for  Latinity  of  Scotland,  still  continued 
their  function  of  giving  an  education  in  Latin.  After  children 
had  been  at  an  English  or  "  vulgar "  school  for  two  years, 
they  at  the  age  of  nine  passed  into  Uie  grammar  school,  wher« 
they  were  plnnged  at  once  into  classics,  and  during  their 
four  years'  attendance  gained  an  amount  of  classical  know- 
le<^  to  which  ordinary  university  students  to-day  certainly 
do  not  attain;  a  proficiency  was  then  regarded  so  sufficient 
that  there  were  no  professors  of  Humanity  appointed  or 
"  considered  necessary "  in  the  universities  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century.  At  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen  (aometimea 
even  at  eleven  years  old),  many  passed  into  the  collies 
where  the  lectures  were  delivered  in  Latin.^  In  the  precincta 
of  die  grammar  schools  t^e  boys  were  not  allowed  to  speak 
a  word  except  tn  Latin,  either  in  their  classes  or  in  their 
private  talk — a  practice  which  gave  them  a  familiarity  with 
the  tongue  which  served  them  well  when  they  entered  the 
nniversitiea,  where  the  same  rules  were  insisted  npon.'  In 
order  to  insure  obedience  to  these  regulations,  certain 
scholars  were  chosen  to  act  as  spies  or  detectives,  under  the 
euphemistic  and  tautolc^cal  title  of  "  private  clandestine 
captors,"  who  were  required  to  inform  upon  all  their  comrades 

'  OibBon'a  £u(ory  of  aiatgrnB,  1787,  p.  1S3.— "  A  tuns  of  life  at  whioh  they 
mitunl;  are  nnfit  to  obtain  >n  aoonrate  knowlsdge  of  the  Lstin  toQgae,"  M- 
nurka  a  writer,  tpeskiug  tiota  his  own  Bxperienoe.  Nina  was  a  common  aga  for 
children  to  enter  the  Qrammai  School  of  Aberdaen  in  1712  \BvirgK  Bteordt): 
"  none  to  entar  earlier,  nnlaas  thej  be  of  great  oapaci^  and  mgynt,"—Y.  312. 

*  The  rollowing  enablea  <u  to  see  what  were  the  oontculnm  and  the  booka  in 
DM  in  old  grammar  aahools  np  to  the  middle  of  the  oentnry.  The  aehoolmuter 
or  aiaagow,  before  the  ComJoiuion  of  Parliament  in  1690,  etatM  his  eystem  of 
ednoation  i  Aooording  to  the  etuidord  formula  obterred  these  100  yean  and 
npwBida  he  teacheth  Tor  the  let  year :  Bndimenta  E^mologioe,  Wedderbami 
Tooabnla,  Dicta  Sapientnm  e  Oroecie,  Eroamo  BAtterdamo  interprete,  Catoni* 
Diiticha,  Lilii  Honita  Poedagogo,  Snlpiline  de  Civititate  Momm ;  and  on  Satnr- 
days  Rudimenta  Pietatia,  with  a  review  of  Shorter  Catechism  with  ScriptiiTa) 
proob.  2nd  year :  First  port  of  Deapanter'a  Granmiar  with  Corderlas  and 
Erwmi  U^ora  Colloqnia ;  and  on  Saturday  Confesaio  Fidei  Latini.  Srd  year: 
Seoond  put  of  Despanter  with  Terentios,  Ovid's  Epistles,  Tiialia,  Jonae  Philo- 
logi  Dialog!,  Erasmus  de  dvilitate  Honmi ;  and  on  Sataidays  Dialogi  Sacri.  4th 
year :  Beview  of  second  part  of  Qrammar  with  thetiiiid,  Ovid's  Metamorphose*, 
Ensmi  Minora  Colloqnia ;  and  on  Saturdays  Buobanan's  Paalma.  6th  yeu : 
The  fourth  part  of  the  Qrammar,  Virgil,  Qnintna  Cartius,  Horatina,  SaUostiua ; 
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who  might  speak  Soots — the  culprit  being  *ui  paxna  fendaa 
for  the  first  oEfence,  and  to  be  pablicly  whij^ied  for  the  second.* 
In  some  places  the  duties  cS  these  spies — who  rejoiced  in  the 
title  of  "dwwrios" — had  the  responsible  functions  of  taking 
account  if  the  sobolars  bad  prayed  or  read  their  due  portion  of 
Scripture;  if  their  hands  were  "wasben"  and  their  beads 
combed,  and  if  they  bad  said  their  questions  of  tbe  Shorter 
Catechism;  to  report  if  they  spoke  Et^lish,  used  oaths,  or 
played  dice.' 

In  these  old  schools  there  were  many  rival  Latin  gramman 
— for  ambitious  schoolmasters,  each  possessed  with  tbe  notion 
that  he  bod  invented  a  system  saperior  to  all  others, 
struggled  for  a  monopoly  of  its  use ;  most  ancient  and  most 
venerated  was  Despauter's,  which  had  been  used  since  1630 
in  Scotland,  till,  in  1714,  Boddiman's  Eudimmia  appeared  and 
became  a  national  text-book.  Iliat  worthy  scholar's  bic^rapher 
pronounced  a  pan^yrioal  prophecy  that  "this  work  will 
transmit  our  grammarian's  name  with  celebrity  to  every  age 
so  long  as  the  Soman  languid  shall  be  taught  in  ScotUnd." 
Not  quite ;  but  it  did  attain  in  use  a  respectable  longevity  of 
160  years.' 


By  the  middle  of  tbe  century  the  hardships  of  the  school- 
masters were  becoming  too  grievous  to  be  borne  without 
strenous  efforts  bung  made  to  remedy  their  wrongs  and  relieve 
themselvee  from  their  almost  abject  poverty  and  d^padation. 
In  1748  they  framed  a  memorial,  to  be  presented  to  tbe 
General  Assembly  and  to  Parliament,  statii^  their  "  Seasons 
for  augmenting  the  salaries  and  other  incomes  of  the  scbool- 
masters  of  Scotland."  This  document  is  really  pathetic  in 
spite  of  its  opulent  and  grandiloquent  style,  and  its  fioiid, 

on  Satorday  Bachuuui'B  PmIhu  and  Tragoidiae.  hut  jrsar :  Biiaetorii;*  VoMii, 
Looan,  Commentaria  Caeaaru,  Bonhanani  Historia  Sootonun,  "with  a  littl* 
insight  into  Gmtc."— ifuMtrxnta  Univ.  OUu.  iL  p,  S87.  Pot  oturionlnm  ia 
1716  of  Abetdeeo  Granunu  School,  wa  Burgh  B»eordi,  p^  SIO, 

»  H'DowaU'b  Dimfri4*,  p.  667. 
'       *  Abtrdem  Burgh  Steordt,  p.  SSO. 
■  Ohalmen'  L^i  qfSuddiman,  p.  68. 
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flowing  periods,  wbioh  touch  one's  sense  of  hnmour  to  the  quick. 
We  may  smile  at  the  ambitious  rhetoric  which  annonncea  to 
plain  Members  of  Parliament  that "  childien  may  be  jostly  com- 
pared to  rugged,  useless  blocks  of  marble ;  it  is  instruction 
which  must  hew  them  into  shape  and  polish  them  into  beauty." 
With  some  impatience  the  blunt  Commissioners  of  Supply  must 
have  read  the  eloquent  platitudes :  "  that  knowledge,  virtue, 
the  noble  subjects  of  education,  lay  the  foundation  of  a  glorious 
and  happy  life ;  they  adorn  human  nature  much  and  beautify 
the  soul,"  and  so  on.  "In  fine,"  it  concludes,*  " upon  education 
almoet  entu-ely  it  depends  whether  a  man  shall  be  good,  wise, 
and  happy,  or  wicked,  ignorant,  and  unhappy,"  Thereupon 
the  schoolmasters,  with  more  truth  than  conaisteiu^,  proceed 
to  prove  that  in  spite  of  all  their  own  education  they  are 
themselves  extremely  unhappy. 

They  appealed  to  the  Qeneral  Assembly  for  its  support ; 
bat  the  clergy  were  at  that  very  time  striving  with  equal  non- 
Buocess  to  get  their  own  stipends  angmented.  They  applied 
to  "  the  landed  interest "  of  the  countiy ;  they  petitioned  Par- 
liament The  movement  died  away  in  despair ;  the  teachers 
were  too  poor  to  proBecute  their  cause,  too  nninfluential  to 
gain  attention  to  their  wrongs.  The  "Station"  only 
agitated  themselves.  '  Tet  their  petition  to  Parliament  was 
urgent  enough,  piteous  enough,  to  ton<^  the  most  obdurate 
b^rt  that  ever  paid  and  grudged  a  rate.  "  It  is  certain,"  stated 
tiie  petition,  "  that  our  present  encouragement  will  not  procure 
even  the  oeoessities  of  life  to  any  person,  thoi^h  he  should 
live  at  l^e  lowest  rate,  being  only  at  an  aver^  of  about  £11 
sterling,  or  about  7d.  a  day,  which  is  less  than  the  loweet 
mechanic  can  earn.*  This  small  pittance  is  to  be  collected 
from  100  different  hands,  which  makes  a  sad  deduction,  as 
there  will  always  be  bad  payers  amoi^  the  number." ' 

Growth  of  dissent  had  meanwhile  seriously  curtailed  their 
humble  earnings  horn  other  sources.     Episcopalian  chapels  and 

1  SeoU  Mag.  1749 ;  Hoirsn'a  AmdU  1^  Otn.  Au.  ii.  S76-382. 

*  Stat.  Aeet.  Seol.,  lintnthen.— "  Schoobnaiter's  wUrjr  Ii  S  or  4  bolb  of 
dimI,  to  b«  oallwted  from  tha  Uauitt  ;  whils  the  hat  hs  oampiw  is  hardl; 
fit  for  tha  DiMuiest  b«ggu,"  1798. 

*  Thay  urged  that  no  privata  achoob  ba  allowad  within  thiee  milaa  of 
pwoahinl  aohool. 
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Seceder  meetlDg-houses  kept  private  r^istezs  for  baptiBms  and 
marriages,  which  involved  the  loes  of  that  groat  for  eveiy  entry 
whi(^  had  heen  a  welcome  addition  to  the  impoverished 
teacher  in  his  capacity  of  Seesion-Clerk.  Meanwhile  the  cost 
of  living  bad  enormonaly  extended,  and  had  almost  increased 
threefold  in  fifty  years ;  while  owing  to  the  progress  and 
improvement  in  cultdvation  the  profits  of  the  fonners  had 
quadmpled,  and  the  wages  of  every  working  man — ^ploi^hman 
and  artisan — had  increased  in  the  same  proportion. 

It  was  not  till  1782  that  the  oppressed  schoolmasters 
renewed  their  attempts  to  ohtain  some  mitigation  of  their  lot. 
It  was  then  that  they  drew  up  a  memorial  pleading  that 
"  ninety  years  have  produced  such  a  change  and  so  great  an 
improvement  in  agriculture,  navigation,  commerce,  arts,  and 
riches  of  the  country,  that  £16  sterUi^  per  asnom  at  the  end 
of  the  laat  century  may  be  considered  a  better  income  than 
£45  at  the  present  time.  Snppoee,  then,  that  in  Scotland 
there  are  900  parochial  schoolmasters,  which  is  near  the  txiith : 
600  of  them  will  be  found  stru^hng  wit^  indigence,  inferior 
in  point  of  Income  to  800  day  labourers  in  the  best  cultivated 
porta  of  the  island,  and  receiving  one-half  of  the  emoluments 
of  the  menial  servants  of  country  gentlemen."  In  &ct,  their 
case  was  even  worse  than  they  represented  it,  for  while  the 
average  income  of  schoolmasters  was  £1 3  a  year,  that  of  the 
artisan  and  plonghman  was  h«m  £14  to  £16.^ 

At  that  time  every  rank  and  profession  was  recruited 
from  lads  who  had  got  their  Latin  and  their  training  in 
the  parish  schools ;  while  the  teachers,  to  whom  they  lai^y 
owed  all  their  success,  lived  in  hovels,  and  their  familiefl 
were  clad  in  rags.  In  spite  of  all  their  powerful  claims,  the 
schoolmasters  were  obliged  to  wait  till  this  centuiy  before 
they  got  a  partial  remedy  for  their  distress.  At  last,  in 
1802,  the  long  sought,  long  needed  reUef  came,  though  by  a 
most  modest  instalment  The  Schoolmasters'  Act  was  passed. 
After  a  quite  superfluous  preamble,  stating  that  "  the  parish 
schoolmasteis  of  Scotland  are  a  moat  useful  body  of  men  and 
their  labours  have  been  of  eesentaal  importance  to  the  public 
welfare,"  it  ordains  that  henceforth  their  incomes  are  not  to 

'  ^at.  Account  of  Scotland,  1703-4,  ul  SSD^il. 
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be  under  300  merks  (£16:13:4),  nor  above  400  merka 
(£22:4:0);  that  they  are  to  be  provided  by  the  heritois 
with  a  bonae,  which  need  not  contain  more  than  two  rooms, 
irtdvdvag  the  kUehen,  and  wil^  ground  for  a  garden  of  not  less 
than  a  quarter  of  a  Scots  acre,  or  two  holla  of  oatmeal  as  its 
eqnivalenb'  So  ends  not  too  brilliaDtly  a  dismal  period  of 
scholastic  poverty;  so  b^^  on  not  too  prodigal  a  scale 
of  liberality  the  new  era  of  educational  history. 

1  "Hope  [Lord  AdTocate]  told  ma  ttutt  he  had  ooiuideisble  diffioultj  in 
gsUiiig  ersn  the  two  rooms,  and  that  a  great  majority  of  the  lairds  and  Sootoh 
membon  were  indignant  at  Iieing  obliged  to  'ereot  palaoai  tor  daminie*.'"— 
Cookbnm'a  Mtmorialt,  p.  18S. 
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CHAPTER   Xn 

BDUOATIOH   or   BGOTLAND — THE   mnVBBSimS — THSm   UTB 
AND   LKA£HIHQ 

I 

The  social  and  ecclesiastical  disquiet  which  had  for  genera- 
tions prevuled  in  Scotland  had  fatally  affected  the  academical 
life  of  the  country.  The  reign  of  Episcopacy  had  kept  ont  of  poets 
of  schoolmasters  and  professors  the  largest  and  most  vigorous 
dasa  of  the  peopla  Becniited  as  the  chairs  of  universities 
had  been  chiefly  from  the  undistinguished  Episcopal  ministers 
up  to  the  Bevolution,  and  after  that,  from  equally  uncultured 
Presbyterian  ministers  who  had  got  a  haphazard  education  at 
home  or  in  Holland,  to  which  they  had  taken  flight,  the  seats 
of  learning  were  Icoig  empty  of  learning,  and  the  centres  of 
the  behest  national  education  could  boast  of  little  philosophy 
and  of  less  science.  When,  after  the  re-establishment  of 
Presbytery,  the  professors  then  occupying  posts  in  colleges 
were  required  to  take  the  oath  of  alliance  to  William  and 
Mary,  and  to  subscribe  the  Confession  of  Faith,  many  refused 
and  were  thereupon  ousted  from  their  chairs.  The  difficulty 
now  arose  of  finding  successors  to  the  Prindpab  and  Kegente 
who  were  deprived  of  their  offices,  and  to  the  old  teachers  as 
they  died  off*  The  new  order  of  clergy  from  Whom  professors 
were  drawn,  in  their  fugitive  and  impoverished  lives,  had  had  no 

'  Id  St.  Andrem  &11  but  three  were  deprived  ;  in  Edinbnigli  Atb  were  foroed 
to  qait ;  in  Oksgow  sU  but  three  oompUed  with  the  c«th ;  and,  stnnge  to  saj, 
in  Aberdeen,  a  oltj  whlah  had  Jacobite  and  Spisoopal  leaningi,  all  the  profesBols 
except  one  and  both  prinoipale  oaatioiulf  oonibrmed. — Grab's  SecUi.  Sitt.  <^ 
Seothmd.  UL  818-33. 
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oi^ortunity  to  prwecute  quiet  and  laborious  stud; ;  tbey  had 
no  money  to  buy  bookB,  no  leisure  to  read  them,  snd  in  bruth, 
from  the  fervour  of  their  piety,  had  little  zest  for  culture  in 
pagan  letters  and  the  profane  babbling  of  earthly  philosophy. 
In  despair  Principal  Carstares  even  formed  a  scheme  for  im- 
porting Dutchmen  &om  their  famous  universities  to  teach  in 
Scots  colleges.* 

It  was  only  gradually,  when  the  young  men  flocked  alter 
the  Eevolution  to  univerBitiea,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  entering 
the  Church,  that  there  arose  a  class  of  men  to  draw  from  for 
teachers;  but  from  1690  to  about  1725  there  was  a  dreary 
stagnation  of  all  intellectual  life  and  destitution  of  scholarship 
in  Scotland.' 

The  course  of  instruction  was  conducted  by  r^ents, — 
teachers  each  of  whom  carried  his  class  through  a  three  or 
four  years'  curriculiun,  till  it  reached  the  stage  of  laureation. 
During  that  period  each  regent  taught  his  studenta,  in 
successive  years,  Greek,  ethics,  pneumatics,  logic,  mathematics,* 
and  physics,  a  strange  medley  of  subjects  which  could  not 
fairly  or  competently  be  taught  by  any  one  man.  It  is  true 
that  under  this  system,  called  the  "  ambulatory  "  or  "  rotatory," 
each  master  had  the  estimable  advantage  of  being  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  all  the  pupils  under  his  eye ;  but  it  is  equally 
true  that  he  had  the  unfortunate  disadvantf^  of  bung 
thoroi^hly  acquainted  with  none  of  the  subjects  under  his 
charge.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  wherever  this 
preposterous  arrangement  existed,  there  was  hardly  one 
man  who  made  himself  distinguished  in  any  branch  of 
philosophy,  or  made  any  real  contribution  to  learning  or 
to  science.*      Absurd  as   was   this   method   of  each  regent 

>  C&luny'l  Own  Lift,  i.  172. 

*  Seport  of  XMvertUy  Committiim,  p.  231. 

■  Thongb  mathematics  hsd,  aiuoe  1S93,  a  sp«cUl  profeswr,  it  formed  do  part 
of  the  oonne  foT  degrees  or  for  the  Cbnroh.— Gtaut's  Edin.  Univ.  ii.  398. 

*  An  excoptioii  to  the  prevailing  abeenee  of  loisatifio  attainment  oomin  in 
the  diBtinguiAed  oasei  of  Janea  Oregorjr  and  hia  nephew  David  Qregory . 
Jamea  Gregory,  who  bad  mounted  the  reflecting  telesDope  at  the  ago  of  twenty- 
two,  was  transferred  Ciom  St.  Andrews  to  the  profouorehip  of  mathematioa  in 
Edinburgh  in  1S74,  dying  the  next  year  after  being  atmck  with  bUndneu  in 
ahowing  his  students  the  satelUtea  of  Jnpiter  through  a  telescope.  In  1681 
David  Qregory  Bueceeded  to  the  poat  at  the  ago  of  twenty-two  with  a  salary  of 
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lectnring  on  a  moltdpUcitj  of  iucongraons  aabjeots,  instead 
of  each  sabject  being  treated  by  one  num  who  had  made  it 
hia  special  study,  it  was  not  abandoned  without  reluctonca 
Although  through  the  influence  of  the  erer-aa^acious  Principal 
Carstaies,  who  was  anxious  to  form  Scots  colleges  on  Butch 
modela,  the  system  was  given  up  in  Edinburgh  in  1708,  it 
continued  till  1727  in  Gla^ow,  in  Si  Andrews  till  1747, 
and  in  Aberdeen,  though  it  was  abolished  at  Mariachal 
GoUe^  in  1757,  it  was  retained  in  Ejng's  College  till  the 
end  of  the  century.' 

The  appointments  to  the  chairs  at  the  universities  in  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  made  in  the  olden 
manner  after  public  competition.  In  1690  it  was  ordained 
by  Scots  Parliament  that  whenever  a  post  fell  vacant  a 
"  program  "  was  to  be  affixed  "  to  the  avenues  of  the  city  and 
other  collies  in  the  kingdom,  inviting  qualified  persons  to 
test  themsdves  on  a  certain  day  to  appear  in  public  dispute 
on  any  problematdcal  subjects  which  were  proposed."  Then 
in  the  hall,  before  principal  and  regents,  the  varioos 
candidates,  who  bad  been  assigned  their  subjects  by  lot, 
debated  on  successive  days  in  Latin  on  some  chosen  subject, 
testing  at  once  their  fluency  and  their  sldlL*  Thereafter  they 
were  examined  in  Greek  and  philosophy ;  in  a  manner,  however, 
which  could  not  search  the  erudition  of  any  scholar  very  pro- 
foundly ;  and  the  successful  competitor  was  appointed  regent, 
and  expected  to  teach  a  variety  of  branches  of  knowledge 
which  needed  the  versatility  of  an  Admirable  Criohton.  Such 
were  the  ways  in  the  early  part  of  the  century. 

In  the  curriculum  of  the  universities  at  that  period  there 
was  one  remarkable  omiasion,  and  that  was  Latin.  That 
language    was    not    taught    amid    the    miscellaneous   matters 

£1000  Saota,  and  hu  thB  credit  of  having  been  the  Snt  to  give  public  leotoiei 
on  th«  Newtomui  philoaophy — thirtj-flre  ;eu^  bsroro  that  BjEtem  wu  adopted 
ia  pablio  instniotton  at  Quubridga.  He  became  professor  of  Astranomj  at 
Oxford  in  1S92.     The  GregorTs,  however,  bad  not  been  "ambulatory"  regents, 

>  Kennedy's  ArtnaU  of  Abtrdeen,  ii.  291. 

*  At  Edinburgh,  in  1700,  the  tnbjeot*  of  debate  were  Dt  motu,  Dt  inUorum 
pereeptiont,  ttc — Bower,  ii.  6,  In  Olugow  subjects  for  oompetitioii  dUpatea 
wsre  Quochwm  tit  erUtrion  veritaUt  and  Quod  til  cotwa  varioTiun  eolonm  in 
eor^oribiii  natvrali^.~'ifunun«n<a  Unmriitatii  GlaigutTuit,  U,  US, 
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OD  which  r^ents  prelected.  It  woa  left  virtually  to  the 
BchoolB,  the  masters  of  which  were  coDHidered  peffecUy 
qualified  to  train  their  pnpils  in  that  learned  tongue  and 
granunai.  Indeed,  there  was  displayed  a  painful  jealousy  by 
the  bu^  schools  lest  colleges  should  encroach  on  this  their 
special  function ;  a  jealousy  which  universities  were  careful  to 
respect.  When,  therefore,  a  student  entered  the  university 
he  used  only  to  pass  a  slight  entrance  examination  in  Latin, 
and  was  then  enrolled  as  a  student  in  philosophy. 

This  division  of  labour  between  the  higher  and  lower 
seminaries  did  not,  however,  always  proceed  horn  punctilious 
courtesy ;  it  partly  oioee  from  tiie  duonic  state  of  poverty 
under  which  collies  lay,  which  forced  professors  to  subsist  on 
mean  pittances.  In  a  sanguine  moment  Glasgow  had  in  1683 
agreed  to  allow  a  professor  of  Humanity  a  eaXaxj  of  £20,  and 
thereupon  a  teacher  was  appointed  for  a  term  of  five  years. 
Unfortunately,  the  Faculty  soon  discovered  that  they  had  no 
funds  wherewith  to  carry  out  the  baigaio—  •"  the  whole  rentfl 
and  revenues  being  super-ezpendit " — and,  crestfallen,  they 
record  that  they  must  suspend  tiie  class  until  they  had  means 
of  maintainii^  It*  Kot  till  1704,  twenty-one  years  later,  did 
that  prosperous  period  arrive,  and  then  "  Hr.  A.  Boss,  a  student, 
having  offered  himself,"  was  inducted  to  the  professorship  of 
Humanity  with  a  stipend  of  £300  Scots  (£20  sterling)  "after 
he  had  given  a  tryall  of  his  skill  in  the  Latin  tongue,"  as 
Evidenced  by  his  producing  in  three  days  a  translation  into 
English  of  Tiberius'  letter  in  the  third  book  of  the  Annals  of 
Taoiiua,  and  a  transUtion  into  Latin  of  Lord  Loudon's  speech 
to  the  king  as  contained  in  Rushworth's  C<^Udion.^  Here 
again,  as  far  as  possible,  the  most  punctilious  care  is  taken  not 
to  hurt  the  interests  of  parish  teachers,  for  the  new  regent  is 
forbidden  to  teach  the  grammar  "  lest  it  should  prejudice  "  the 
boigh  schools.  Even  long  after  a  special  professorship  of  Latin 
was  in  1708  *  erected  in  Edinburgh,  it  was  usual  for  students 
to  prosecute  their  studies  and  take  their  degree  without  ever 

>  JfiHum.  Vniv.  Olatg.,  U.  847,  987. 

*  AM.,  U.  S9S. 

'  Prevfona  to  this  «  proFassot  hid  Uagbt  Lfttln,  but  ha  wu  roenlj  >  tntn 
{irepuing  sntmitt  for  the  B>jan  01  fint  philoeophj  oUu,  ftnd  no  itadtat  wm 
obliged  to  attend  hit  oUw.— Qnnt's  Jiltniitrfth  Vnivernly,  L  211t, 
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entering  a  Latin  class.  The  lad  merely  passed  an  easy 
examination  in  the  language,  and  then  entered  in  the  first  or 
Bajan  year  of  his  course,  never  to  studj  it  at  alL'  It  is  tme 
that  the  text-books  were  often  in  Latin,  that  the  philoeopMcal 
lectures  were  based  on  classic  and  mediseval  writers,  that  the 
lectures  were  delivered  in  the  learned  tongue ;  all  which  served 
to  tax  a  boj's  scholarship  if  he  had  aaj,  or  left  him  more 
ignorant  than  before  if  he  had  nona 

Almost  as  badly  did  it  fare  with  Greek  in  the  first  half 
<^  the  century.  N^ot  taught  from  any  special  chair,  it  was 
long  merely  one  of  the  multifarious  subjects  taught  by  a 
regent  whose  course  included  pneumatics  and  logic,  natural 
philosophy  and  astronomy.  In  the  beginning  of  the  century 
it  did  become  evident  to  the  more  intelligent  men  interested 
in  scholarship  that  dead  languages  m^ht  as  well  be  buried  as 
be  taught  on  such  a  perfunctory  system,  and  at  Glaf^w  a 
separate  chair  for  teaching  Greek  was  formed  in  1704 — ^in  this 
case  without  the  ordeal  of  a  public  dispute  and  public  com- 
petition, the  candidate  "  having  given  a  tiyall  of  his  skill  in 
an  analysis  of  Homer's  Riad,  Book  viii,  from  line  171  to 
181,"  which  token  of  his  scholarship  amply  satisfied  and 
convinced  his  not>too-exacting  judges.'  In  1708,  when  the 
regenting  system  was  abolished  in  Edinburgh,  one  professor, 
of  course,  took  separate  charge  of  Greek,  while  in  recognition 
of  scholarship,  another  was  appointed  to  teach  Latin — with 
what  imperfect  results  we  shall  see. 

Never  distinguished  for  its  attainment  in  Greek  scholar- 
ship, though  once  famous  for  its  Latinity,  Scotland  had  sunk 
to  perhaps  its  lowest  ebb  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  this  depression  was  increased  by  the  spirit  of 
monopoly  which  makes  trade  jealous  of  trade,  that  had  even 
entered  the  more  cultured  scholastic  craft  We  have  seen 
how  schoolmasters  opposed  the  teaching  of  Latin  in  collegee 
lest  it  should  diminish  their  own  pupils  and  fees.  With 
equal  exactitude,  and  for  the  same  commercial  reasons,  professors 

1  In  I7C6  thg  LatJn  oImb  wu  thinl;  attended,  more  tlun  lutlf  or  the 
■tndenta  began  their  oonne  with  Oreek,  and  man;  with  the  logic  olaM.— 
Bomarrille'a  Ount  Hft  and  Timet,  p.  12 ;  Cartjrls'i  AtUdbiogrofht,  4S, 

*  JAuiun.,  ii.  899, 
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in  their  turn  opposed  Bchoolmastere  giving  lessons  in  Greek.^ 
Old  enactments  bad  given  force  to  this  jealous  regard  of 
univerailies  for  their  own  iuteresta,  forbidding  bui^h  or 
grammar  schools  or  private  persons  teaching  Greek  or  l(^c 
within  their  walls.  It  is  true  some  ignored  these  laws  and 
abenrd  prohibitions,  and  occasionally  a  master  imparted  to  his 
pupils,  sons  of  lairds  and  farmers,  far  more  Greek  at  school 
than  ever  they  got  at  collie  \  thongh  the  High  School 
of  Glasgow  only  professed  to  give  "a  little  insight  into 
Greek."  But  professors  were  forced  to  spend  months  with 
their  pnpils  whose  ignorance  their  own  rules  had  enforced, 
going  over  the  alphabet  and  veriest  rudiments,  or  in 
reading  with  them  some  Latin  anthor,  till  they  knew  enough 
Greek  to  try  to  translate  the  mmplest  author.'  The  only  lads 
who  really  did  come  up  to  college  with  a  little  smattering  c^ 
knowledge,  after  a  trifling  examination  in  the  language,  were 
allowed  to  escape  altogether  the  class  of  the  professor  of 
Greek,  or  the  year  daring  which  the  r^nt  taught  that 
tongue,  and  under  the  title  of  "  super-venientes  "  passed  at  once 
over  the  Bajan  or  lowest  class  into  the  "  Semi,"  or  philoso- 
phical In  this  way  they  were  able  to  save  a  year's  study,  and 
a  year's  fees,  and  to  evade  Greek  for  a  lifetime.  In  1691 
Thomas  Boston '  came  up  as  a  lad  from  his  poor  cottage  at 
Dons  to  Edinbui^h,  and  there  he  was  tried  by  the  regent  in 
the  Greek  New  Testament,  and  then  entered  the  "Semi" 
class,  or  second  year,  to  hear  no  more  of  Greek  literature 
except  its  Aristotelian  logic.     Even  past  the  middle  of  the 

>  In  1773  Principal  Bobertson  and  the  Mnators  of  Edinbargh  UtUTanitj 
protMted  to  the  Tomi  Oonncil  kgtinst  Dr.  Adam,  Reotor  of  the  High  School, 
openiog  a  cUsa  for  teaching  the  elements  of  the  Qreek  language,  urging  that 
the  school  ehonld  continne  to  be  a  Latin  school.  The  Town  Coancil  dsclioed 
to  interfere. — Bower'e  HiA.  of  Sim.  Uiwv.  ii.  ;  Grant's  EdvAb^irgK  Riftwrnty, 
i.  208,  26S.  Logic  and  Greek  irere  made  a  monopoly  of  the  eoUegea  in  1M5, 
and  in  1672  Lords  of  Privy  Council  prohibit  all  persoiu  not  poblioly  authcaia«d 
togatber  together  any  number  of  echolars  and  to  teach  them  philosophy  or  Qreak 
langnage,  "  becanae  the  practice,  besides  being  contrary  to  the  laws,  tends  to  the 
preijttdioe  of  nnivenitiea  by  rendering  some  of  the  profesaore  therein  altogether 

'  Bower's  Edvn,  Univ.  ii.  232.  In  1760  Profe&ior  Hill,  at  St.  Andrem, 
■pende  ninch  time  in  teaching  the  Oreek  letters  and  parts  of  speeoh. — Cook'* 
iift  ofPnueipal  Hill,  p.  S?  ;  Bamsay'a  Scotland  and  Scottmt*. 

*  Boeton'e  Jtetiwirt,  p.  18  ;  Carljle's  AtUobiograpki/,  p.  48.  ^ 
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oentmy  an^  student  who  knew  sufficient  to  eatiafy  his 
lenient  examinera  passed  over  the  classic  tongues  and  b^aD 
at  ODce  the  study  of  philosophy.*  What  made  this  practice 
all  the  more  absurd  was  the  fact  that  die  great  hulk  of  the 
students  were  mere  boys.  They  were  usually  from  thirteen  to 
fifteen  years  of  age — some  only  eleven — and  were  thrust 
into  philosophy  when  they  hardly  knew  the  meaning  of  the 
word,  and  took  their  degree  of  M.A.  at  sixteen  before  they 
had  b^un  to  think.* 

To  nmke  the  difficulty  of  learning  as  great  as  possible,  and 
as  if  to  make  the  whole  system  as  useless  as  possible,  the 
instruction  was  imparted  in  Latin.  Many  a  poor  boy  who 
had  in  a  village  school  just  scraped  enough  of  knowledge  to 
make  him  ambitious,  and  whose  father  had  scraped  enough  of 
meal  or  money  to  keep  him  in  food,  came  to  the  collie  and 
heard  everything  said  in  what  was  an  unknown  tongue ;  in  it 
the  professor  prayed,  lectured,  examined ;  in  that  language  boys 
hardy  acquainted  with  their  own  tongue  were  expected  to 
repeat  ponderously  inept  Aristotelian  definitions,  and  to 
remember  professorial  prolixities  on  Orotius  and  Fuffendort 
Their  minds  were  strained  by  disquisitions  they  could  not 
follow,  crammed  with  terminology  no  dictionary  could  explain, 
and  full  of  technical  phrases  no  classic  author  had  ever  used 

The  practice  of  lecturing  in  Letin  was  retained,  in  spite  of 
its  manifest  nselessnesB,  till  ftir  into  the  century  in  many 
classes;  and  as  a  rule  the  duller  and  more  pedantic  the 
professor  was,  the  more  antiquated  his  text-books  and  doctrines 
were,  the  more  tenaciously  he  kept  to  this  time-honoured 
custom;  and  he  still  slowly  dictated  in  Latin  his  dreary 
sentences  for  pupils  to  copy  down  during  his  "  colleges,"  as 
the  lectures  were  called.'     The  first  professor  in  Scotland  to 

>  BiKAt  Magatmt,  182S ;  Bowsr'i  £jtn.  UnimrtUy,  a.  73. 

*  Colin  HtaUorin,  th«  famona  mathemfttician,  eotsrad  oollags  at  aleTeii  jMn 
old,  gradaated  at  fliteeii,  and  becamo  profeator  at  mtiet«en.  Darid  Home  and 
Prinoipal  Eobertson  wbtb  only  twelro,  and  Prinoipal  Hill  waa  only  aleTen  on 
BnUring  oollags. 

*  So  in  CaUdonian  Xtrcury,  Oat,  178S,  the  ad  rsrtiaement  appears,  "Dr. 
John  Pringle,  profeBsor  of  ElhiekM  and  I^teumalieii,  begina  hia  oollega  on 
Puftttdvr/  tU  ojfieio  hommit  tt  avit  with  the  nioal  rapplemeut  from  Lord  Baoui 
of  the  DotMna  OMUi,  etc.,  on  Thondaj,  the  «th  of  Nov.  ITM." 
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break  awaj  from  the  old  practice  was  the  ever  independent 
Professor  Hutcheson  of  Glasgow,  in  1729,  who  found  the  flow 
of  his  periods  fettered  by  crabbed  Latinity  and  tedious 
dictated  sentences.  Others  gradually  and  timidly  followed 
his  example,  but  very  slowly,  not  entirely  because  the  old  way 
was  a  pleasure  to  the  teacher  or  a  benefit  to  the  student,  but 
lest  his  abaDdoning  the  claaeic  tongue  for  his  broad  Scots 
might  maliciously  be  ascribed  to  hia  incapacity  to  speak  it.^ 
This,  in  &ct,  was  ill-naturedly  hinted  regarding  the  learned 
Dr.  Oullen,  when  in  hia  medi<^  school  he  b^an  to  lecture  in 
Ei^liah — the  first  physician  to  do  so ;  althoi^  he  retained  the 
Latin  in  teaching  botany.  Even  in  the  middle  of  the  century 
Edinburgh  profcsaors  of  philosophy,  law,  and  divinity  persisted 
in  their  lumbering  latin  to  somnolent  students,  till  finally 
they  acquired  enoogh  good  sense  and  moral  courage  to  dis- 
course in  the  vemacolar  in  all  chain,  except  the  conservative 
divinity.* 


The  stadents  were  drawn  &om  every  class — &om  noble- 
men and  fiu'mers,  &om  ministers,  lairds,  st^oolmasters,  and 
mechanics,  and  from  the  hard-working  tenants  of  Ulster, 
whose  sons  formed  a  large  contingent  of  the  number — the 
"  stupid  Irish  te(^es,"as  Professor  field  long  after  termed  the 
band  which  in  1760  formed  a  third  of  the  Glasgow  students.' 
The  great  majority  of  the  lads  were  extremely  poor,  and  lived 
in  mean  garrets  in  the  wynds ;  *  some  were  so  badly  off  that 

1  TkomMu'B  IAS»  of  OulUtt,  I  28. 

'  Belica  of  the  old  otistom  of  Lttin  Bp««kii)g  in  the  e\aaa  &re  foand  in  the 
ditum  with  which  the  itndeata  still  kuewer  the  oftlling  of  the  roll,  »nd  the 
L&tia  S>m  of  Chiiatiann&mMin  mfttricDUtion  books.  "  I  atteoded  the  olaas  for 
ChoToh  history  In  St.  AndrewB  dtiniig  three  yesrs  [sboat  177S],  snd  nevar  heud 
the  professor  in  his  public  ehsrsat«r  spe&k  one  woid  of  English  kll  thtt  time. 
Oneof  the  otheiprofesBon  of  divinity  slso  lectures  in  Leiin;  the  thicd  proressor 
disoonnea  in  English."— Hall's  TravsU,  p.  604  ;  )SOS. 

■  Beid'i  Work*  (Hsmilton's  edition),  p.  40.  In  17flO  Professor  Beld  writes 
ftvmOlaagow,  "Nssrsthiidofoorstndents  are  Irish.  Thirty  oune  orer  lately 
in  one  veueL  We  have  ■  good  many  English  »nd  some  foreigner*  ;  many  of 
the  Irish  as  well  as  Sootoh  are  poor,  and  oome  np  late  to  saTO  money. "  Half  of 
the  students  who  took  degrees  in  OUigow  are  entered  "Sooto-Hibemlons." 

*  Suoh  entries  as  the  following  from  Kirk-Sesaion  reoordi  are  not  rare  in  the 
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old  Kitk-Seasiou  records  meution  little  doles  of  a  few  pence 
given  to  lads  to  help  them  on  their  way  as  they  travelled  to 
college.  When  they  went  to  their  classes  in  October  they 
often  took  with  them  a  supply  of  oat  and  barley  meal,  which 
with  occasional  supplies  from  home,  lasted  by  careftil  stinting 
till  the  Session  was  over  in  May.  In  consideration  of  the 
common  neediness  of  students,  there  was  an  ancient  privilege 
— at  any  rate  in  Glasgow — that  meal  intended  for  their  nse 
shoald  be  exempt  from  the  town  customs  exacted  from  all 
provisions  sold  in  the  market  by  the  official  who  was  called  the 
"  ladleman,"  &om  the  tax  having  been  one  ladleful  taken  oat 
of  every  sack.  When  the  kindly  rule  had  been  broken,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  poor  stadents,  the  University  of  Gla^w 
deputed  Dr.  Adam  Smith  to  demand^  continuance  of  the 
ancient  privily  from  the  Town  Council,  who  ^reed  to  refund 
the  exactions  of  the  ladler.  So  dependent  was  a  lai^  pro- 
portion, unless  they  got  a  bureaiy,  on  the  small  earnings  of 
their  fathers,  who  stinted  themselves  and  their  &mily  to 
maintain  a  son  at  college,  that  after  an  exceptionally  bad 
harvest  Professor  Adam  Ferguson  found  his  philosophy  class 
dimimshed  by  one-hal£'  How  frugally  they  lived  we  can  see 
firom  Mr.  Thomas  Boston's  description  of  his  stndent  days  in 
Edinburgh  during  three  years :  "  Thus  a  holy,  wise  providence," 
says  this  pious  divine,  "  ordered  my  education  at  the  coll^ 
that  the  chaises  thereof  amounted  in  all  to  but  £128  :  16  :  8 
Scots  (£1 1:18:8  sterling),  of  which  I  had  twenty  merks  as 
aforesaid  to  pay  afterwards  [for  laureation].  Out  of  this  sum 
was  paid  the  regent's  fees  yearly  and  the  college  dues,  and 
also  my  maintenance  was  furnished  out  of  it.  By  means 
thereof  I  had  a  competent  understanding  of  the  logics,  meta- 
physics, ethics,  and  general  physics — always  taking  pains  of 

awly  put  of  the  oeiitiirj ;  "  To  th«  blind  Btadent  thftt  hath  the  Irish  [Qulic] 
tongns "  ;  "to  th«  Mhakr  at  St.  College  "— oach  of  irhom  u«  awarded  a  f«w 
peDM. — C«mpb«irB  Balmtrina  aitd  tii  Abbty,  p.  231. 

'  Bae's  Li/a  of  Adam  Smith,  p.  87. 

*  BaiDMy's  Seaikmd  and  ScaUmm.  In  their  poTertj  the  one  great  difficulty 
miut  have  been  for  Btudenta  to  buy  hooks  for  their  olaases  and  for  itady,  for 
tlicy  got  no  help  from  the  college  lihrary — at  any  rat«  in  Ediaborgh,  where  no 
book  was  lent  oat  Up  till  1730  they  were  chained  and  padlocked  to  their 
ibelres,  and  even  when  looeened  firom  chains  they  were  not  att  tne  for 
itudent*. — Bower,  ii.  89  ;  Boston's  Memoirs,  p.  IS. 
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wliat  vas  before  me  and  pleasing  the  regent"  It  is  true  that 
the  author  of  Thx  Fcmrfold  State  of  Man  had  half-starved  him- 
self, and  put  himself  into  ill -health  and  moodiness  which 
affected  hia  most  depressing  theology.  Many  another  lad 
starved  his  body  to  feed  his  mind,  with  pertinacious  industry, 
clad  in  threadbare  hodden  gray,  too  poor  to  buy  candles,  and 
studying  by  the  fire-light,  in  the  unfurnished  garret.'  But  in 
the  first  half  of  the  centur;  even  rich  students  could  live  cheaply, 
boarding  for  £10  a  year  ^  in  Edinburgh ;  and  as  bursaries  were 
to  be  got,  and  the  fee  to  the  one  r^ent  they  attended  was 
only  one  guinea,  or  15a  a  year,  education  for  any  learned 
profession  was  brought  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest  lads 
who  had  brains  or  energy. 

The  practice  of  living  in  chambers  in  the  colleges  was 
much  enconn^ed  by  the  universities,  as  conducing  to  the 
moral  and  religious  nurture  of  youth.  Several  chambers  had 
been  erected  in  the  main  quadrangle  of  the  Edinburgh 
University  for  the  accommodation  of  students;  and  in  the 
beginning  of  the  century  several  of  these  were  still  occupied ; 
in  Glasgow  many  lived  in  collie  precincts ;  and  St  Andrews 
and  Kin^s  College,  Aberdeen,  long  continued  to  be  the  residence 
of  a  laiffe  number.  To  suit  the  finances  of  different  classes, 
there  were  Uie  first  table  and  the  second — at  the  former  the 
wealUiier  lads  paid  £2  :  15s.,  or  £2  per  quarter  for  their  food 
— of  which  oatmeal,  broth,  and  ale  formed  a  large  proportion 
— and  at  this  common   table  the  principal  and  r^nts  sat. 


>  Prafaoa  to  G.  H.  Berkelay's  Panru,  1797. 

*  BzpanMa  of  »  ttndest  st  St.  SklvBdor'a  CoUega,  St.  Aodrewi,  in  ISS4  ;— 

"  If  he  b«  >  primntr  the  eipente  u  foUoveth  : 
Imp.  for  hia  own  ttb«U  knd  hi*  terruit'a  qoarterlis       .       £40  (Soota.) 

71.  forhiabedifhebaklona £3 

/(.  for  dreaaiDg  hia  ohunber,  and  making  hia  bed  .       ,       £S 

II.  onoa  in  tha  ;ear  to  porter £1  ;4 

lU  DDoa  in  the  year  to  him  that  eleanMth  oolledga  £1 1 1 

/(.  ODoeinthefeaTtotbeoollegaeookif  he  tahell  at  college       £1:1 
It.  to  hia  regent  S  or  S  doloata. 
If  he  be  a  seoondert 

/mj>.  for  bis  own  tabell  and  servaat'a  qnarterlie     •       •       £61 :  A :  4 
It.  to  hia  Tagant  8  or  1  doloors. 

/t.  to  bia  bed .        . £1 

To  dn^aiag  hia  chamber,  porter,  eooke,  DleaDcr,  12a.  each." 

ScaUUh  AnUquary,  sL  p.  IS. 

...Gooijlc 
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They  were  also  pat  into  occupation  of  s  chamber  fiinuBhed 
with  bedstead  and  gr&te  at  a  chai^  from  20s.  to  7s.  for  the 
eessioiL^  Even  in  1774  Dr.  Johnson  was  told  at  St  Andrews 
that  a  young  nuui  could  get  board  and  education  for  seven 
months  for  £16  if  he  lived  in  the  beat  style,  or  for  £10  if  he 
desired  more  economy.*  Yet  even  that  smaller  scale  we  can  see 
was  tea  beyond  the  resources  of  a  large  ma^s  of  poor  students, 
who  could  subsist  meet  finigally  on  oatmeal,  and,  in  later  years, 
on  herrings,  with  potatoes,  when  these  came  into  U8& 

Once  established  in  their  college  chambers,  the  students 
came  under  the  vigilant  care  and  custody  of  the  regents,"  each 
of  whom  took  his  week's  turn  of  superintendence,  with  the 
title  of  Hebdomadar,  visiting  each  room  at  five  in  the  morning 
and  at  nine  in  the  evening  to  see  if  they  were  behaving  them- 
selves properly,  neither  over-sleeping  in  the  morning,  nor 
dicing  or  playing  cards  at  night  At  6  A.H.  all  were  summoned 
by  the  bell,  and  appeared  in  the  common  hall  to  answer  to 
their  names,  and  after  prayers  and  religious  instruction  they 
proceeded  to  their  several  class-rooms.  The  pietistic  character 
of  the  period  pervaded  the  collies  as  well  as  the  Church,  and 
forced  religion  on  scholars  till  it  b^ot  hypocrisy,  cant,  or 
weariness  What  else  could  be  the  result  of  an  ordinance 
establishing  intolerable  inquisition  like  this:  "Students  are 
obliged  to  be  diligent  in  praying  to  God,  reading  in  their 
chambers  morning  and  evening,  and  to  ensure  obedience  cubi- 
oular  censors  are  appointed  to  keep  watch,  and  the  r^ents 
are  enjoined  to  notice  how  they  perform  the  private  duties  of 
prayer  and  reading  as  well  as  in  their  questiona"  * 

It  is  not  surprising  that  rules  and  espionage  like  \Aas  did 

1  In  SL  Asdnwa,  up  to  tho  nniiui  of  oolleget,  the  gTMt«r  ^tt  of  the 
(tndenta  lodged  in  chunbers  inaide  the  collega  walla  ;  alt  gatea  were  ahnt  tX 
10  o'clock  P.M.,  »nd  none  conld  get  oat  or  coms  in  till  6  in  the  moTnisg. 
Frofessora  took  weekly  theii  post  aa  hebdomadar,  and  presided  at  the  table  and 
Tirit«d  each  ohambn  at  0  A.H.  and  8  or  9  P.U.  These  perloetrationi  were 
giren  np  won  after  the  union  of  eoUegea.  Original);  the  atndenta  dined  at 
13  with  supper  at  S,  afterwards  at  1  or  2,  and  anpper  at  7  or  S  o'olock.  The 
oommon  table  waa  kept  up  till  1S20.— Hall'a  TVawIa,  L  114 ;  lijw:^*  St. 
AndTtuii,  IL  181. 

'  Johnaon'a  Jpumey  to  Wattm  Itlandt,  1791,  p.  12. 

■  Mvnimmia  Vniiv.  Qlatg.,  ii.  489. 

*  In  1093,  JKd  Ii.  3S9. 
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not  render  residence  in  coUc^  precincts  extremel?  attractiva 
There  ia  no  wonder  that  there  arose  munaors  from  academic 
Faculties  that  "  so  many  students  do  lye  out  at  collc^ " ;  * 
and  no  wonder,  that  in  spite  of  all  eflbrts  to  foster  the  old 
system,  the  chfunbers  adjoining  the  Edinburgh  College  sur- 
loimded  by  its  ruinooB  wall  were  almost  deserted  of  their 
intended  occupants  by  1733,'  and  put  to  other  purposes. 
Some  were  used  as  dass-rooms ;  others  were  occupied  at  a 
rent  of  £1  by  a  miscellaneous  population — clerks,  coal-sellers, 
printers,  and  booksellers.  Professor  Beid,  who  believed  greatly 
in  this  living  in  college  precincts,  and. greatly  rejoiced  when 
after  its  decay  it  was  revived  in  King's  Collie,  in  1765  wrote 
enthusiasticaUy  to  his  friend  the  laird  of  Newton :  "  "We  need 
but  look  out  of  our  windows  to  see  them  rise  and  when  they 
go  to  bed.  They  are  seen  nine  or  ten  times  the  day  statedly 
by  one  or  other  of  the  masters,  at  pnblick  prayers,  school 
hours,  meals,  and  in  their  rooms,  besides  occasional  visits 
which  we  can  make  with  litUe  trouble  to  ourselves.  They  are 
shut  within  college  walb  at  nine  at  night." '  Unfortunately, 
all  these  rules,  so  comforting  to  anxious  parents,  were  most  un- 
comforteble  to  their  sons,  who  preferred  private  and  independent 
lo<^iDg8  free  from  the  incessant  surveillance  of  the  college ; 
and  only  about  forty  or  fifty  students  dined  at  common  table* 
when  the  system  was  revived ;  a  number  which  lessened,  till 
the  old-new  system  died  out  of  inanition  in  Aberdeen ;  though 
it  waa  retained  in  St.  Andrews  with  more  success. 

The  restraints  which  ordinary  students  in  the  early  part 
of  the  century  had  to  endure  were  quite  sufficient  without  the 
"  prelustrations  "  of  regents  morning  and  night  to  their  rooms. 
Throughout  the  session — lasting  from  the  1st  of  October  to 
Uie  end  of  May — the  classes  began  in  Edinburgh  at  seven  o'clock, 

'  Uunimtnta  Univ.  Olatg.  U.  619. 

'  Id  Edinburgh  few  resided  in  eollege  at  the  beginiiing  of  the  oentnrj  portly 
from  lank  of  aocommodation,  ohieSy  from  look  of  inclination. — Calamy'a  Otm  lA^i. 

•  Danb«T'«  8o»aX  Lift  in  Moraythir*,  p.  fl.  "The  boarf  ia  at  the  first  table 
to  merki  p«r  qaarter,  and  at  th«  aeeond  40.  The  rent  ii  from  7b.  to  20i.  IQ  the 
wuioD,  DO  fnrnitnTe  bat  bedstead,  table,  grata — feather-bed,  bed-Gloaths, 
chain,  tonga,  bed-hanginga  mnet  be  bonght  or  hired.  Stadents  prorfde  their 
own  oandles,  fin,  washing,  pay  3  gnineaa  to  the  master ;  to  profoaaon  of  Gkaek 
•ad  Humanity  tbr  pabliok  teaching,  Ea.  each." — P.  8. 

*  Esnnedy's  A-Mtait,  ii.  891.  ^ 
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and  in  other  universitieB  at  six.  The  studenta  assembled  in  the 
dark  lecture  rooms,  dimly  lighted  b;  the  smoky  tallow  candles, 
and  ill-heated  by  the  newly  kindled  fires  in  bitter  winter 
mornings.  Before  a  class  began  ite  work  the  students  took  their 
turn  to  open  the  class  with  a  prayer — a  performance  that  proved 
so  little  conducive  to  edification  that  the  Gla^ow  Faculty  in 
1702^  timidly  su^ested  that  when  convenient  this  practice 
might  be  discontinued.  In  the  collie  yards  the  lads  were 
carefully  watched  in  their  conversation ;  "  for  all  who  profane 
God's  name  or  vent  horrid  oaths  or  nasty  words"  were 
to  "  pay  for  the  first  offence  6d.  Scots  (Id.  sterling), 
and  thereafter  to  be  severely  chastened."'  They  were, 
further,  obliged  to  speak  Latin  in  their  private  inter- 
course in  college  gronnds,  and  when  in  1706  romonrs 
arose  that,  contrary  to  orders,  "the  students  do  all  speak 
EngHsh,"  the  Senate  of  Glasgow  at  once  enjoined  that  "  each 
regent  shall  appoynt  a  clandestine  censor  to  observe  that  all 
without  exception  be  summoned  who  are  found  guilty  " — the 
fine  for  this  crime  being  Id.  for  the  first  offence,  and  2d.  for 
the  second,  and  this  sum,  small  as  it  now  seems,  would  be 
hard  on  poor  students  to  find.'  So  far  from  Sunday  bringing 
any  rest  and  relaxation  to  the  youths',  it  brought  more  burdens 
grievous  to  be  home.  On  the  Sabbath  morning  all  assembled 
in  their  respective  clasa-rooms,  and  after  religious  exercises, 
clad  in  their  scarlet  gowns,  they  followed  the  principal  and 
professors  to  kirk  both  morning  and  afternoon.  At  four  o'doch 
the  college  bell  was  rui^,  and  they  i^ain  appeared  in  their 
several  class-rooms,  where  they  were  examined  regarding  the 
discourses  they  had  heard  and  the  portion  of  theology  which 
bad  been  prescribed  for  study ;  they  were  next  questioned  on 
the  Catechism,  and  listened  to  an  exposition  of  the  Confession 
of  Faith.*     Thereafter  they  were  allowed  to  return,  weary  and 

'  Mtmimania  Ola*,  a.  375. 

'  Bules  drawn  up  by  Principal  CaraUrea  in  17Q1. — Bown,  u.  49 ;  IMbsI'i 
Sdin.  UnivertUji,  ii.  276. 

*  Jfuntn.  Glat.  ii.  390  ;  Eensady's  Annalt  of  Abenieat,  ii  92. 

*  Jfumnunta,  ii.  S78.629 ;  Kennedy's  JbenUtn,  ii.  3S1.  la  Edinburgh  the 
Subbttb  aurveilluioe  wu  not  so  complete  as  in  the  western  ci^  ;  but  itadanta 
in  1701  were  ennunaned  to  their  ckas-rooma  "after  sermon  "  to  be  ezamlned  In 
sacred  subjects. — Daliiera  £din.  Ifnivertity, 
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worn  out,  to  their  respective  lodgings,  their  homes,  or  their 
college  chambers,  wlience,  except  to  hear  a  lecture  in  the 
college  kirk  from  a  professor,  they  dared  not  emerge ;  for 
to  "  vt^e "  in  the  street  or  garden  entailed  a  rebuke  and 
incurred  a  fina  Even  in  church  they  sat  under  vigilant 
inspection  of  the  regent's  eye,  and  what  they  put  into  the 
plate  or  ladle  was  shiuply  noted,  and  reported  by  the  watchful 
elders.  It  ia  with  great  grief  that  the  professors  record  in 
the  University  records  of  1703  that  the  contributions  frota 
the  students  are  small ;  and  the  regents  are  therefore  directed 
that  each  Saturday  the  collection  shall  he  taken  in  the  class- 
room, under  their  very  eyes,  and  thereafter  handed  to  the 
Gla^ow  Kirk-Session.  Sadly  enough,  a  later  minute  records 
that  such  precautions  had  brought  unexpected  and  irresistible 
temptation  to  the  student  to  whom  the  collecting  had  been 
entrusted,  and  that  "he  had  requisitioned  it" — by  which 
enphemiatic  phrase  a  vulgar  theft  attains  an  almost  academic 
dignity.* 

In  process  of  time  these  strait-laced  mies  gave  way  under 
the  strain.  The  stem  providence  over  undergraduates  was 
relaxed  in  less  pious  and  more  tolerant  days ;  although  far 
on  in  the  century  the  scholars  were  required  to  attend  the 
College  Church  in  Glasgow,  and  their  ways,  their  speech,  and 
their  morals  were  carefully  watched,  guarded,  and  chastened.* 
But  the  whole  method  in  which  piety  was  forced  by  pedi^^o 
insistence  recalls  the  manner  of  the  formidable  Dr.  Keate,  of 
Eton,  who,  meeting  a  pupil,  asked  menacingly  what  book  he 

■  JftMtvwMto  Ola*,  u.  S79. 

*  Wben  muij  old  wayB  had  betn  sbandoued,  pTof»uon  atill  00DtuiD«d  to 
•xunin*  the  bdt  in  the  eTeoing  on  the  sermoiu  they  hed  heud  end  "  to  epeek 
viththemoDTeligioiueubjecte."  Thumathe  preaticeof  Hutchewn,  profewor 
of  morel  philoeophy,  end  Profeeeor  Donlop  of  the  Greek  eheir. — Rameey'e  £eot. 
Olid  SeoU.  i.  277.  In  en  unpnbliihed  letter  to  Adem  Smith,  ProfeBSOT  Joaeph 
Bleok  in  17S4  nritea  1  "Need  I  tell  jod  of  the  Rofarmetion  that  has  been  nude 
in  our  devotions  einoe  jaa  left  w ;  hoT  some  of  the  Irish  studanti  remoutrated 
tp  the  Faonlty  that  there  i>as  not  Toom  for  them  in  the  College  charoh,  eto., 
and  propoeed  that  the  College  ehoald  hava  a  pnTate  chappel  of  theirovn  ;  how 
thia  propoeal  was  long  oonaiderad,  and  at  last  agreed  to,  and  pnt  in  practice ; 
how  the  oollege  loll  has  been  eet  b;  roup  at  the  eitraTagant  rate  of  A  or  7  to 
S  •hillings  for  every  sitter ;  how  the  College  baa  already  met  two  Sundays  in 
the  back  hall,  and  have  song  their  pealms  moat  melodionsly  with  ths  help  of 
%  pitoh-fork,  whioh  oooudons  maeh  deliberation  among  the  godljr." 
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carried  onder  his  arm.  The  trembling  lad  said  that  it  was 
otAj  a  Bible,  and  was  dismissed  with  the  persuasiTe  voids  of 
his  master,  "  Bead  yonr  Sible,  boy,  or  I  shall  flog  ^oil" 


III 

Having  paid  his  fees,  which  amounted  to  three  or  four 
dollars,  to  the  one  regent  whose  class  he  had  to  attend,  a  lad  began 
his  work — "  dollars  "  being  a  coin  in  those  days  of  scarcitjr  in 
native  currency  which  could  be  more  easily  fonnd.  Of.  the  three 
or  four  years  of  the  curriculum  for  degree  of  arts,  the  firat  class 
in  which  Greek  was  taught  by  the  regent  was  called  the  Bajan 
— an  academic  term  from  the  epithet  hjania  used  at  Paris 
University,  from  becjavmt  (that  ie, "  yellow  beak  "),^  to  designate 
those  who  entered  their  career  in  callow  youth.  (In  graphic, 
if  vulgar  translation  of  the  term  these  first  year's  studeuta 
were  popularly  called  " yellow-nebs") *  In  the  second  class,  or 
"  semi," — to  which,  as  we  have  seen,  students  might  at  once 
pass  by  skipping  Oreek  and  Latin, — they  entered  on  logic  and 
metaphysics,  and  in  the  third  year,  or  mi^trand  class,  they 
were  taught  ethics  and  natural  philosophy  by  the  regent,  who 
carried  them  on  to  laureation.  The  regent,  ill  paid  and 
anxious  to  add  to  his  meagre  gains,  took  care  to  get  as  many 
students  as  possible  to  take  their  d^ree,  for  each  graduate 
brought  a  welcome  guinea  as  fee  to  replenish  his  empty 
coffers.  When  regenting,  however,  was  abolished,  and  each 
professor  no  longer  carried  on  his  flock  of  pupils  year  by  year 
to  the  end,  he  had  no  pecuniary  interest  in  laureation,  and 
the  number  of  graduates  sank  in  some  colleges  to  zero,  and 
scholars  chose  or  attended  what  classes  they  or  their  fathers 
pleased.* 

'  It  WM  othsTwue  but  less  Baocesafullj  derived  from  ba*  gem,  m  being  the 
loneat  regent'e  olwa. — P.  14.  CbamberUyns'a  PrtitTil  Stale  of  Oreat  Sritain, 
1751.  Principal  Lee  m  amacceesfiillj  and  confidently  derives  the  word  from 
fagani,  or  mstioa,  onaultured  ud  nnoiTilised  b;  arts. 

•  E^nivalent  to  the  Oennan  Otlitehnahcl. 

'  The  Town  Counoil  offered  to  relieve  poor  students  of  their  graduation  ftea 
— an  offei  which  waa  reeented.  In  1701  there  were  66  graduatea,  in  170[i,  104  ; 
in  174G  the  numbers  had  gone  down  to  8,  and  after  that  the;  Taniah. — Catalogue 
tif  Bd-Mivirgh  QndwAt*.  On  latei  rales  required  by  universities  for  graduatioD, 
and  by  the  Church  for  nunisters.— See  Qraat's  Mia.  Univertiiy,  i.  27S-2Sa, 
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We  have  seen  with  what  discouiagementi  classic  leamiiig 
had  to  contend — Latin,  which  aooe  required  to  study,  Greek, 
which  the  better  educated  lads  passed  over  as  superfluous,  and 
which  only  ignorant  boys  entered  to  learn  their  alphabet  The 
only  dassea  which  were  then  imperative  for  entering  any  learned 
profession,  or  to  take  a  degree,  were  logic  (with  metaphysics) 
and  natural  philosophy.  Up  to  about  1740  tJie  teaching  in 
the  former  was  usually  of  the  mediaeval  type — scholasticism 
which  made  Aristotle  and  peripatetic  philosophy  almost  tbe 
sole  study.'  It  waa  arid,  it  was  doU,  it  was  uaelesa ;  dealing 
in  scholastic  subtleties  and  formal  definitions,  which  beiog 
delivered  in  latin  were  the  less  iateUigible  to  the  group  of 
lads  that  sat  on  their  benches,  with  their  note-books,  pens,  and 
ink  bottles,  trying  to  catch  from  the  professor's  discourses 
a  glimmer  of  intellectual  l^ht  With  the  instruction  of 
philosophy  was  conjoined  "  pneumatics,*  '  a  term  which  meant 
such  questions  of  high  reason  as, "  the  being  and  perfections  of 
the  true  God,  the  nature  of  angels  and  the  soul  of  man,  and 
the  duties  of  natural  rel^on," — themes  which  after  being 
treated  of  by  the  professor  of  moral  philosophy  were,  in  the 
middle  of  the  century,  abandoned  to  the  teachers  of  divinity. 
In  oldeu  days  natural  philosophy  implied  teaching  the  Physic* 
of  Aristotle  and  the  Spherta  of  Joannes  de  Sacrobosco,  con- 
joined strangely  with  ethics,  founded  on  obsolete  scholastic  but 
orthodox  authorities ;  *  but  now  N^ewton  reigned  supreme. 

By  tiie  year  1730  came  some  signs  of  a  revival  of 
philosophy  and  science ;  there  was  a  shaking  of  the  dry  bones 
of  meduevalism.  In  Glasgow,  Professor  Francis  Hutcheson 
b^an   to   thrust  aside    the   old,  worn-out  methods,   text- 

*  Stat.  Atet.  Scot.,  Aberdeen,  H»riBch&l  Collaga. 

*  Tbu  ral^eot  of  pDsamftlioa  Dr.  Pringle  (afUnrudi  Sir  John)  wm  eq}oinad 
to  twoh  on  hia  appointment  ia  1739  to  tbe  duiz  of  monl  philosophy  in 
Bdinborgh — with  a  Bkluy  of  mboat  £70 — bat  without  fees,  as  it  wu  not  reqnired 
hj  studeotu  for  dogreeB  or  the  C!hnToh. — Grant's  ^tn.  Vnit»n.  ii.  386. 

*  Orthodoxy  wu  neoeaMry  for  avei;  olasa  t«zt-book.  In  16B6,  commiBBionon 
atatathat  they  know  no  propar  philosophical  tait-book  tooae.  Th»  ^tilotophia 
vtttu  tl  no«a  ii  the  "  faireat,"  bat  "  it  ia  dona  by  popish  writen,  and  fmella 
ruA  of  their  religion."  "La  Olaro  ii  meerely  soeptioall  and  Soeinian,"  and 
"Hanry  Hoor's  Btbioka  oannot  be  admitted  being  groasly  Aimeuian  in  hia 
opinione  da  libaro  arbitrio."  Daaoartea  and  "ftll  bis  gang"  an  diM)afded<— 
Xunimtnta  Oviv.  QIm.  U.  Ul, 
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books,  and  doctriaea ;  into  moral  philosophy  he  put  new  life 
and  gave  freeh  intereet,  and  although  his  own  theory  of 
the  moral  sense  was  not  convincing,  his  lectures  stirred  new 
thought,  had  immense  influence  in  modifying  and  softening 
the  harsh  theology  of  the  country,  and  so  vigorously  stimulated 
philosophical  study  that  the  diatii^ished  Irishman  may  be 
styled  the  "  father  .of  Scottish  philosophy."  Even  before 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  had  awakened  itom  stagnation,  from 
"  port  wine,  and  prejudice,"  Scottish  collE^ee  had  begun  to 
show  intellectual  life  in  spite  of  their  poverty.  Antiquated 
systems  died  out.  The  Aristotelianism  and  the  scholasticiBm 
of  EamuB,  which  had  turned  Ic^c  and  metaphysics  into  empty 
futilities  and  endless  abstractions  that  meant  Uttle  and  taught 
nothing,  disappeared,  and  Bacon,  Locke,  and  even  PnfTendorf 
and  De  Vries,  were  welcome  text-men  for  the  stadents  in  their 
stead.  Natural  philosophy  had  a  distinguished  exponent  in 
Colin  Maolaurin  in  Edinbui^gh,  and  geometry  in  Bobert  Simson 
in  Qlasgow,  in  the  first  half  of  the  centuiy ;  and  in  course  of 
time  in  every  department — especially  in  philosophy,  science, 
medicine — the  universities  were  abreast  or  in  advance  of  th«r 
age,  under  Joseph  Black,  the  Monros,  the  Gregorys,  CuUen, 
Adam  Smith,  Blair,  Ferguson,  Moor,  and  Beid;  more  ohura 
were  erected,  new  subjects  were  taught,  and  old  incongruous 
labours  were  divided.^ 

IV 

While  general  education  in  scholarship,  philosophy,  and 
science  was  being  gradually  built  up  and  slowly  improved  in 
the  universities,  the  training  for  special  professions — law, 
divinity,  and  medicine — had  much  need  of  passing  through 
reforming  processes ;  law  and  medicine  especially  having  been 
left  out  of  academic  teaching  altogether. 

'  "  Happamng  once  in  conversation  with  Oaabtas  at  L«;deu  to  me&tlMi  tbe 
CoUcgB  of  Edinburgh,  lie  began  by  complaining  that  all  the  English  students 
irho  fonoerly  oame  to  his  onivenitj  ivent  eutirelj  there.  ...  He  ooDalad«d 
by  asking  if  the  professors  of  Edinburgh  were  riob  I  I  replied,  that  the  aalary 
of  a  professor  there  seldom  amoonted  to  moie  than  thirt;  pounds  a  year.  'Pooi 
men,'  said  he,  '  I  heartil;  wiah  they  ««n  better  provid^  for ;  until  they  are 
rich  we  oan  have  no  exprnitatiDii  of  English  students  at  Leyden.'  "^PrtMHit  SlaU 
i^PoUU  Leaning,  Ooldsmith's  Work*  (Cnnningbain'a  «dit)  ij.  10. 
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A  youi^  man  who,  in  the  early  part  of  the  ceotiiiy, 
desired  to  study  for  the  bar,  took  lodgings  in  a  fiat  in  ooe  of 
the  many  wynds  of  Edinburgh,  and  likely  be  paid,  as  boarders 
did  to  the  learned  grammarian,  Mr.  Thomas  Suddiman,  about 
thirty  ahiUings  for  his  chambers  during  half  a  year.'  He  next 
probably  joined  a  doss  of  pupils  who  were  instructed  in  the 
mysteries  of  Eomau  and  feudal  law  by  an  advocate  who  had 
convened  bis  little  audience  in  an  ill-lighted  little  room  in  his 
dwelling-house  up  four  "  pair  "  of  stairs,  where  he  prelected  on 
the  Dutch  text-books  he  had  learned  in  Holland.*  Young 
gentlemen,  if  they  did  not  care  to  receive  instruction  in  this 
manner,  could  attach  themselves  to  an  advocate  in  good 
practice,  who  employed  them  in  his  house  in  arranging 
processes, — which  a  solicitor  now  does  in  the  form  of  a  brief, — 
and  allowed  them  the  privilege  of  attending  consultations  with 
his  i^nt  in  a  gloomy  little  apartment  of  a  tavern  situated  in 
an  unsalubrious  closa  There  advocate  and  writer  sat  at  a 
table  over  a  chopin  of  claret  or  sherry  for  consideration  of  a 
case,  while  the  pupils  listened  to  the  legal  discussion  of  their 
seniors  and  almost  certainly  shared  their  drink.  In  this 
haphazard  way  the  aspirant  for  the  bar  attained  his  insight 
into  Scots  law.  By  1710  a  Mr.  Craig  was  allowed  a  room  at 
the  College,  and  he  began  lecturing  as  professor  of  civil  law  to 
a  few  young  men,  without  any  s^ary,  and  twelve  years  later 
another  professor  was  given  a  room  wherein  he  prelected  on 
Scots  law,  discoursing  like  his  colleague  in  Latin  on  the  inevit- 
able text-books  of  Van  Eck,  of  Van  Muyden,  of  Voet,  who  were 
the  authorities  for  generations  of  legal  teachers  to  cite,  while 
the  Pandects  formed  their  perpetual  subject  for  exposition.' 

But  ambitious  natures  could  not  be  satisfied  with  this 
shabby  equipment  in  l^al  lore,  and  as  the  Edinbui^h  experts 
servilely  repeated  what  they  had  learned  at  Groningen  or 
Ftrecht  when  they  were  young,  it  was  thither  that  students 
resorted  to  study  for  themselves  at  the  fountainhead.  Hie 
benches  in  these  sombre,  venerable  buildings  contained  youths 
of  many  nationaUties,  besides  the  stolid  sons  of  Holland  \  and 


1  Chalmers'  Lift  of  R-aAdimoM,  p.  39. 
*  Tftler'g  Lift  0/  Lord  Kama,  i.  14. 
'  Orant'e  Story  of  minimrgh  UnivertUy,  I.  288  [  ii.  3M. 
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as  Dutch  law  and  Scote  were  both  based  on  Boman  law 
Scotsmen  specially  turned  to  their  profbond  masters  of  juris- 
pTudencfl.  After  two  or  three  years  listeniDg  to  lectures  on 
the  Pandects  and  on  law,  Eoman  and  feudal,  they  came  home, 
and  after  an  examination  and  a  learned  thesis,  carefully  reyised, 
if  not  entirely  written,  by  that  erudite  seholar-of-all-work, 
Thomas  Buddiman,  for  a  small  fee,  they  passed  for  the  Bar.' 
Well  furnished  with  venerable  names  of  jurisconsults,  when 
judges,  after  the  manner  of  the  time,  interjected,  daring  their 
pleading,  remarks  of  sophistical  iirelevancy,  and  cited  opinions 
from  Bartolus  and  Accursius — ^jurists  enclosed  in  their  Italian 
graves  foiur  hundred  years — the  fore^-bred  advocate  could  cap 
their  lordships'  remarks  with  references  to  the  great  Gujacius, 
or  to  the  quite  modem  authority  of  Zoesios,  dead  only  a 
century  before. 

In  this  way  able  lawyers  were  trained.  As  for  the  triflers 
at  the  Bar,  they  had  gone  abroad  only  pretending  to  study, 
and  returned  with  vivid  memories  of  Butch  faoee — chiefly 
feminine — and  of  delightful  suppers  in  Leyden  or  Qroningen  on 
red  herring  and  salad ;  *  but  wi^  the  dimmest  of  dim  recollec- 
tions of  what  the  professors  had  said  or  what  their  Latin 
discourses  had  meant.  By  1722  there  were  two  professors 
descanting  on  law  in  Edinburgh  College;  but  as  they  were 
only  echoes  of  Dutchmen,  young  men  of  family — and  advocates 
(hen  were  mostly  sods  of  good  birth — still  continued  to  seek 
sound  learning  abroad.  This  fashion,  however,  had  died  out 
when  in  1763  James  Boswell  set  out  for  Utrecht,  escorted 
to  Harwich  by  his  illnstrions  fnend  and  mentor  Dr.  Johnson. 
To  study  law  under  the  eminent  Professor  Trotz  was  only 
"  Bozzy's "  pretext ;  to  see  the  world  and  let  the  world  see 
him  was  his  real  intention.  Good  masters  of  law  and  practico 
were  teaching  in  Edinburgh  University  then,  and  there  was  no 
need  to  sail  to  Holland. 

Fn^ress  was  made  in  instruction  for  other  professions — we 
reserve  tiiat  for  medicine  for  separate  notice — but  divinity  long 
continued  with  unbroken  sameness  and  exasperating  dnlness.  It 
is  true  there  sat  some  men  liberal  and  able  in  theological  chairs 


»  TytUr-B  Uft  of  Kama,  i.  14. 
*  Oulfle's  i^ufoMofro})^,  p.  187. 
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— like  SimBon  and  the  &r  worthier  Principal  Leeehman  in 
Glaf^w,  and  Dr.  Arch.  Campbell  of  St.  Andrewa,  each  of  whom 
in  tarn  had  been  Ubelled  for  heresy,  as  well  aa  scholarly  men 
who  gave  no  offence.  Yet  the  preTailing  teaching  was  drawn 
£com  tinie-honoared,dull  Dutch  text-books  from  one  generatioa  to 
another — ^Marckins,  Wendelinns,  Witaiua  Year  by  year  pnpils 
listened  to  the  discoBsions  on  Limboroh  and  YoeUua  in  elephantine 
Latin  periods,  minute  ezaminationa  of  texts  that  proved  little,  and 
theological  definitions  that  mattered  less.  Fortunately,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Alexander  Oarlyle,for  this  very  tedionsness  and  inanity 
they  had  their  compensadons ;  for  he  attributed  &e  larger 
culture  and  liberality  of  the  clergy  that  sprung  up  about 
1730  to  the  very  fact  that  the  teachers  were  dull,  Dutch, 
and  prolix,  "so  that  they  could  form  no  school,  and  left 
students  to  think  for  themselves."  What  made  the  divinity 
halls  an  oideal  of  exceptional  dnlneea  was  there  being  practically 
only  one  teacher  *  to  listen  to  for  six  or  four  years  in  successioii, 
for,  as  none  was  obliged  .to  attend  classes  on  Hebrew  and 
Church  history,  few  lectures  were  ever  given,  and  few  students 
went  to  hear  them.  In  1740  "Jupiter"  Carlyle  attended  as 
theolt^cal  student  only  the  divinity  class  in  Edinburgh,  where 
Professor  Goudie  discouiaed  laboriously  on  Pictet's  Compend 
of  TTieology,  and  in  seven  years  he  had  only  lectured  through 
half  that  respected  work.  Fifteen  years  later  Dr.  Somerville 
of  Jedbnigh  in  his  student  days  attended  the  same  class,  under 
another  professor ;  but  still  Pictet  was  the  text-book,  the  ex- 
position absorbing  five  or  six  years.*  At  the  end  of  the  centuiy 
another  generation  sat  on  the  forms  of  the  divinity  ball ;  tiie 
old  CoU^  had  gone,  and  a  new  and  finer  building  had  risen 
in  its  place ;  another  professor  sat  in  the  chair ;  but  stiU  the 
text-book  was  the  perennial  Pictet*  Fortunately,  the  lack  of 
teaching  and  teachers  enabled  students  to  return  to  Arts  dasses, 

1  tea  ft  ooiuidAnbla  ptiiod  the  atUTJoolnm  for  tfae  Church  lasted  tot  Dims 
jwn — three  yean  in  philoaophj  olusea,  lii  jeus  in  divinitj. 

*  Bovar'i  Sdin.  Univ.  ii.  320  ;  Somerrille't  Lift,  p.  17.  Wodnnr  writet  In 
1781  thftt  the  Charch  hiatory  profesaor  hu  £100,  and  ruUy  data  nothing  for 
it,  "he  will  not  bave  Biz  or  mtcu  hewen."— CbnvqKnuJaic*.  Guljle'i 
AuMiograp^,  p.  SB. 

*  At  other  TJniTenitiai  toaahen  like  Dr.  Oeorge  Ounpbell  and  Prineipal 
Genid  were  then  imbning  theologloal  itadenti  with  more  life  Mid  literatore. 
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to  revisit  as  listeners  the  rooms  they  once  attended  as  pupila ; 
and  they  gained  vastly  more  from  Hutcheson  and  Beid,  Colin 
Maclaurin  and  Joseph  Black,  than  from  a  dozen  expounders  of 
Calvin,  Marckius,  Pictetus,^  or  the  TurreUns. 

The  study  of  Hebrew  was  in  sorest  straits  in  the  early 
years  of  the  century.  There  were  few  men  who  knew  any- 
thing about  the  langut^;  fewer  still  could  teach  it.*  And 
even  to  earn  the  salary  of  £20  there  were  none  that  were  able, 
few  that  were  ready,  though  there  were  some  that  were  bold 
enough.  One  prc^essor  in  Edinburgh  flitted  from  his  poet,  where 
he  taught  chemistry,  to  another  where  he  andertook  to  instruct 
in  OrientAl  languages.  Another  in  Qla^w,  in  1704,  Mr. 
John  Tran,  taught  Greek  in  tJie  University,  but  agreed  also 
to  teach  Hebrew  for  three  years  without  a  salary  to  the 
philosophical  students — for  it  was  not  a  chair  then  connected 
with  Divinity ;  and  in  ttiia  task  he  was  succeeded  by  the 
profassor  of  mathematics,  who  undertook  the  duty  "  as  having 
most  time,"  with  an  allowance  of  "  three  hundred  merka  during 
pleasure."  A  quaint  tradition  of  Glasgow  Collie  still  lingers 
of  a  gentleman  having  been  appointed  to  the  feeless,  studentless 
chair  of  Hebrew,  and  having  been  sent  to  Holland  to  learn 
the  language  that  he  m^ht  be  able  to  teadi  it ;  and  tradition 
(or  l^ud)  further  tells  that  for  long  after,  whenever  a  youth 
appeared  at  Leyden  desiring  to  leam  Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  or 
Syriac,  he  was  asked  with  Batavtan  humour  if  he  was  a  Scots 
professor.  Only  after  the  middle  of  the  century  was  this 
subject  taught  by  men  possessed  of  decent  scholarship,  and  it 
was  then  made  an  essential  class  for  students  for  the  ministry 
to  attend.* 

>  Frofessor  Beid  writes  in  1704 ;  "  Uuiy  attend  the  moral  philoeopky  clu« 
tnax  or  five  yean,  so  that  I  have  man;  preochera  sod  students  of  divinity  wtd 
lav  of  considerable  standing  before  whom  1  stand  in  awe  to  spesk  withoDt  not* 
preparation  than  I  have  leisure  for."— Reid's  Workt,  p.  *0. 

'  The  painful,  and  prayerful,  and  patbetio  labours  of  Hr.  Thomas  Boeton  to 
master  the  Hebrew  tongue,  and  his  disooveries  on  Hebrew  accentoation,  which 
he  eoDsiderad  of  divine  origin,  show  the  prevailing  lack  of  Semitio  soholuship. 
— Mtmoirt,  pattan. 

'  In  1703  there  were  onl;  two  applicants  for  a  vacant  ohair,  and  both  of  thorn 
were  "  pinched  "  in  the  examination — a  chapter  oF  the  Old  Testament  in  Hebttw 
having  been  preseribed.  One  of  the  nnsuooessful  candidates  was  afterwards 
made  professor,  as  there  was  none  better  to  be  got.— Bower's  Sivih  IMv.  i.  13. 
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While  men  of  ability  sat  in  university  chairs  the  miserable 
aalariefl  ^ven  fonned  a  poor  requitAl  for  their  labours.  Much 
was  exacted  from  them.  Tfaey  deyoted  several  hours  daily  in 
the  session  to  teaching  their  incoi^nious  subjects,  hut  the 
stipends  on  which  they  lived  were  painfully  meagre.  At  the 
early  part  of  the  century  the  Principal  of  Marischol  College, 
Aberdeen,  was  expected  by  charter  *  to  possess  well-nigh  om- 
niscience, for  he  was  required  "  to  be  well  informed  in  the  Scrip- 
tnies  in  order  to  explain  the  mysteries  of  religion ;  to  be  skilled 
in  languages,  especially  Hebrew  and  Syriac,  which  he  was  to 
teach  once  a  week;  to  illustrate  from  Greek  Aristotle's 
Fhyndo^  ('beginning  where  the  regent  left  ofl");  to  give  a 
short  explication  of  anatomy ;  to  teach  the  principles  of 
geography,  chronolc^,  and  astronomy,  also  the  Hebrew  grammar 
with  practical  application.*'  For  a  gentlemen  possessed  of  such 
capacity  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  salary  of  £60  per  annum 
was  an  excessive  remuneration.  Tlie  Principal  of  Edinburgh 
Coll^  had  his  income  raised  in  1703  from  £41  to  £90* 
— which  was  the  remuneration  given  to  Principal  Carstares ; 
but  the  Principal  at  Glasgow  was  obliged  to  be  content 
with  £60  and  his  "board  at  the  common  table."  His  four 
r^ents  had  600  merks  (£25)  each,'  "with  their  share  of  the 
table,"  while  the  supernumerary  professors  of  Latin  and  Greek 
received  only  £16  with  a  small  fee  from  a  few  pupils  who 
chose  to  attend  their  classes.  It  is  not  surprising  that  in 
such  a  state  of  pecuniary  destitution  many  young  men  just 
finishing  their  own  studies  made  a  professorship  a  stepping 
stone  to  a  charch ;  that  some  eked  out  their  living  by  taking 
boarders  or  acting  as  tutors;  and  that  others  quitted  their  posts, 
which  were  precariously  paid,  in  di^st,  and  sought  a  more 
lucrative  occupation  wherever  tbey  could  find  it.* 

>  Esnnedy's  Alerdtm,  ti  92-J. 

*  Da1zi«]'i  nut.  Sditi.  Univtrtiiy,  ii.  279. 

■  llieie  ftllomncM  nised  bj  Royal  Charter  in  1712  by  £11  to  eseh  regent — 
the  [iTor«ison  of  Hebrew  *Dd  m>th«matics  to  get  £40. — Mv/iwmenla  Olat. 

*  Annati  0/  Abtrdten,  ii.  S79.  In  1703  tlie  profewor  of  inftth«m»tica  in 
KiDg*!  ColUge,  Aberdeen,  wu  alloned  200  merks  (£10)  with  munteaftiice  at 
the  common  table  during  lesiian— this  B&lar;  to  be  paid  by  tax  on  ale  rended 
in  the  town. — Ibid.,  ii.  8G1.  The  impecnnioaity  of  the  regents  even  led 
them  to  tout  for  ocholan,  a*  ma;  be  aaen  in  the  not  too  dignified  appaab 
oT  Ht.  W.  Black  of  Eing'i  College  to  Donhu  of  Thnudeiian.     In  1703  he 
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In  the  first  quarter  of  the  century  the  average  salaries 
were  about  J625  or  £30,  which,  in  Bome  cases  only,  were 
supplemented  by  the  fees  of  three  or  foor  dollais  from  each 
of  the  students.  Even  later  in  the  centnty,  when  salaries 
were  raised  to  £50,  and  the  number  of  students  had  in- 
creased, the  whole  income  of  a  brilliant  scholar  or  pro- 
found man  of  science  would  not  exceed  £150.  Fortunately, 
living  then  was  cheap,  or  professors  would  have  storved.  Ko 
wonder  men  like  Colin  Maclaurin  and  Adam  Smith  were 
willing  to  res^  their  churs  to  become  travelling  tutors  to 
sons  of  noblemen.  There  was  a  ^irther  hardahip  in  the  fact 
that  there  was  no  provision  for  pensioning  superannuated 
professors,  however  old  and  effete  and  infirm  they  might  be ; 
and  as  these  men  had  with  dlMculty  existed  on  their  meagre 
incomes,  they  had  no  means  of  living  when  they  relinquished 
their  posta.  With  the  tenacity  of  grim  despair  they  dung  to 
their  seats  as  their  only  security  &om  starvation ;  and  the 
only  method  by  which  a  prospective  successor  could  induce  a 
worn-out  gentleman  to  retire  &om  a  class  he  could  not  teach 
was  to  bribe  him  with  a  sum  of  money,  or  offer  him  his  saluy 
as  long  as  he  Uved.^  By  thia  process  the  successor  was  led 
into  trials ;  he  had  to  borrow  money  to  buy  this  post,  or  to 
exist  for  long  years  on  fees  worth  £50  or  £60,  till  the 
annuitant,  tenacious  alike  of  life  and  salary,  merdfoUy  died. 
It  was  only  late  in  the  century,  when  students  increased 
vastly  in  numbers,  that  more  reasonable  endowments  were 
given,  and  professors  conid  be  certain  of  comfort  for  tiiem- 
selves  and  their  famiUes.' 

wiitas :  "  If  jon  cbanoe  to  meet  In  the  conrae  of  jonr  peragrinatiaiit  with  uij 
who  hftve  a  mind  to  MTe  themMlvaa  a  year's  time,  I  hope  yon  will  roeommend 
them  to  me,  who  can  (acoordlug  to  lata  laadable  oiutotn  of  other  atdrenitisa) 
reoeiTe  them  as  Semlee,  atthongh  they  hare  never  been  B^an  in  any 
college."  Again  he  writei  in  170B:  "If  anjyau  meet  hare  Latin  enough,  tho' 
they  may  hare  bnt  a  small  beginning  of  Qreak,  I  ihall  see  they  oaa  compleat 
their  course,  and  give  them  as  mnah  (if  they  please  more)  Qreek  than  ever  prob- 
ably they  have  use  for." — Dunbar's  Soaal  l^t  in  MoraytK^*,  L  pp.  1-1. 

*  Professor  Hnuter  sold  his  Oreek  chair  in  Edinburgh  to  Mr.  Daldel  for 
£300  and  liferent  of  the  saloi?. —Grant's  Edii^  Urtiii.,  iL  S24  ;  Bae'e  L\ft  <ff 
^dam  Smith,  p.  ISG. 

*  In  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  in  ]7G0,  the  principal  had  £10S  yearly,  and 
tha  profeaune  £10  or  £50. —Chamberlayne's  framt  Slate  qf  Ortat  Britam, 
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A3  the  ceotury  advanced  dUtinguiahed  professors  b^an  to 
cast  lustre  on  the  tiniveraities,  redeeming  them  from  the 
reproach  of  obscurantism,  lethai^,  and  dulness.  No  longer 
did  medical  students  require  to  go  to  Holland  for  their  know- 
ledge of  physic,  under  Gaubiua  or  Albinus,  or  to  Paris  for  the 
practice  of  anatomy ;  no  longer  did  the  students  of  law  need 
to  learn  rudiments  of  £oman  law  at  Groningen  and  Utrecht ; 
and  students  of  divinity  ceased  to  go  to  learn  Calvinism  at 
Leyden;  these  they  could  acquire  at  home — though  the  Dutch 
authorities  in  all  these  branchea  were  almost  as  powerful  as 
befora  Scottish  universities  began  to  attract  scholars  from 
England  and  the  colonies,  and  professors  lived  more  richly 
by  boarding  the  sons  of  noblemen  who  came  to  attend  their 
classes  than  they  did  by  teaching  them.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  centuiy  Edinburgh  had  eight  professors  and  300  students; 
at  the  close  of  the  century  it  had  twenty-one  professors  and 
over  1200  students.^ 

Edinburgh  Collie  became  too  small  for  its  rapidly  increas- 
ing flocks  of  pupils — there  was  no  room  for  them,  even  in  the 
old  student  chambers,  which  were  utilised  now  as  class-rooms, 
dark,  low,  cramped  apartments,  in  which  successive  classes  met 
hour  after  hour  to  breathe  polluted  air.  The  Colle^  buildings, 
which  had  been  formed  without  order  or  plan — originally  an 
old  dwelling-house  with  eome  students'  chambers — had  loi^ 

ITEM.  Id  I7H  tlie  ulai;  of  Dr.  Jostph  Bltok  u  prorsMOT  of  mwUnIiie  in 
Olu^w  wu  £C0,  uid  Ub  Cmi  wore  £20  to  £80  j  but  m  he  h«ld  alio  the  poat 
of  teMhing  ohemiatry  with  ■  uluy  of  £20  and  fees,  his  inoome  from  both  chsirt 
unonntad  to  £140  to  £160.— Beid'B  Workt  (Hunilton's  edit),  p.  4fi.  Writing 
totlHeDd  in  1784,  Profeaeor  Raid  uys  "that  u  profeaiorof  moral  philooophj 
m;  aalaij  ia  tho  Mine  as  in  Abeideeu  (that  ia,  £40  or  £&0).  I  have  tonohed 
£70  in  flMi,  and  may  posnbly  make  out  the  bnndred  thia  aeaaion."  (He  had 
ftvm  DRt  to  aixty  itndenta.)— iiii.  p.  47.  On  his  ■ppointment  to  the  dhair  of 
medioiiie  in  Edinburgh  In  1756,  Dr.  Callen  had  no  aalarj,  and  was  dependent 
npoD  the  feea  of  atadenta,  who  onlj  numbered  aerenteeu  the  first  jear,  though 
they  ultimate];  inoreaMd  to  14S.— Thomson's  U/*  of  Oullm,  i.  1G7. 

>  In  St.  AndreWB  there  were  ttma  1738-1748  an  ararage  of  ES  Art  students ; 
in  1702  there  were  100  Arts  students  and  4S  Divimtj.—Slat.  Acd.  SceL,  xiiL 
p.  300  ;  Hall'a  Tr»vil*,  i.  1  IE.  In  Aberdeau  there  wen  tt  the  end  of  the  oea- 
tnr;  100  Divinity  stndenta.— Kennedy's  Jwnalt  of  Abtrdttit,  li.  100.  In  Glas- 
gow, from  850  to  400  in  1760,  and  in  17V2,  800  students.— Baid'a  IFork*. 
edit  by  Hamilton,  pp.  43-48.  In  Edinburgh  in  1800,  805  Art*  stodeato,  060 
HadioeJ,  and  181  Dirlnity.— Ker'n  Life  of  W.  SmdOit,  ii.  306. 

,  Cookie 
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been  an  academic  disgrace  and  an  architectural  eyesore,  tn 
1768  ft  movement  was  made  to  provide  by  sobBcriptions  a 
worthy  edifice  for  a  UniveiBity  instead  of  shabby,  poverty- 
stricken  buildings,  which  Principal  Bobertson  contemptuously 
chatacterised : '  "  A  stranger  when  conducted  to  view  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinboi^h  might  on  seeing  such  coorts  and  buildings 
naturally  imt^ne  them  to  be  alms-honsee  for  the  reception  of 
the  poor,  but  would  never  imf^ine  he  was  entering  within 
the  precincts  of  a  noted  and  flourisbiug  seat  of  learning.  An 
area,  which  if  entire  might  have  formed  a  spacious  quadrangle, 
is  broken  up  into  paltry  divisions,  and  encompassed  partly  by 
walls  which  threaten  deetmction  to  passengers,  but  putly  with 
a  range  of  low  houses,  several  of  which  are  now  become  ruiu- 
ons  and  not  habitable."  Tet  years  went  by  and  matters  grew 
worse ;  the  redeeming  feature — "  the  spacious  garden  for  the 
professors  in  oommon  to  walk  and  divert  themselves  in  the 
evening" — was  removed  in  1786  to  make  room  for  the  South 
Bridge  Street.  At  last,  however,  the  foundation  stone  of  the 
new  coll^^  was  laid  in  1789,  and  gradually  an  edifice, 
designed  by  Adam,  was  reared,  worthy  of  the  reputation  of  a 
great  nnivermty. 

),  1708,  p.  Hi. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 
SDUOATION:  MEDIOAL  A£T  AND  HBDIOAL  PKAOTIOB 


AuoKOBT  the  many  movemeuta  that  started  into  being  during 
the  eighteenth  century  none  was  more  ettiking,  none  more 
important,  than  that  In  furtherance  of  medical  and  surgical  art. 
Before  this  period  the  healing  art  had  been  in  a  most  primitive 
state — ita  knowledge  the  most  meagre,  its  practice  the  most 
cmde,  its  methods  the  most  empirical  There  had  for  long 
time  existed  the  Incorpuration  of  Surgeons  and  Barbers  in 
Edinburgh,  and  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Suigeons, 
including  barbers,  in  Gla^ow,  which  gave  degrees  of  little 
worth,  after  very  rudimentary  examinations,  for  which  the 
candidates  received  no  preparation,  save  as  serving  as  apprentices 
to  suigeons.  The  association  with  the  barbers  was  formed  in 
olden  days  when  there  was  little  difference  in  science  between 
the  two  crafts ;  when  barbers  not  merely  shaved  but  operated, 
not  merely  cut  hair  but  cut  veins,  and  practised  all  the  arte 
of  surgery.'  Long  before  the  e^hteenth  century  opened  the 
alliance  had  become  irksome,  the  suigeons  treating  their 
inferior  brethren  with  contumely ;  and  probably  there  was 
'  In  the  rulet  of  the  College  of  Surgeoui  and  Buben  in  Edinburgh  In  IKOS, 
it  ii  reqnircd  that  all  mast  "  knaw  anatoraie,  natare,  and  complexion  of  event 
mainbei  of  the  humanii  bodie,  and  in  lykwyae  knaw  all  the  va;nia  of  the 
tamyn,  that  he  mak  Flewbotbomia  in  dew  tyme,  and  aUeu  that  he  knaw  in 
qohilk  member  the  Signet  bee  domination  for  the  ^/me  .  ,  ,  and  that  we  may 
hare  aina  the  Zeir  ane  condempnit  man  after  he  haa  died  to  make  anatomia  of 
.  .  .  and  that  na  barboor  maiater  or  aerraDd  exeroe  the  craft  of  antgeerie  with- 
out he  knaw  perfytUe  the  things  abore  writtan." — Haitland'a  Siil,  ^  JBMe., 
use,  p  3St. 
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mote  Bpite  than  piety  in  their  threatening  with  expulsion  from 
the  corporation  those  barberB  who  persistently  profaned  the 
Sabbath  by  "  barboutising " — "  a  meet  scandaloua  and  hiely 
provoking  sin,"  said  the  righteous  Faculty  of  Glasgow  in 
1676 — "  contrair  to  the  Word  of  Qod  and  to  all  laws  humane 
and  divyne,"  they  pungently  added.'  In  172V  the  nncomfort- 
able  bond  between  the  uncongenial  crafts  was  severed,  and 
the  only  tradition  left  of  the  old  surgical  pretensions  and 
functions  of  the  barbers  was  in  the  pole  jutting  forth  over  thdr 
shop  door,  with  its  stripes  of  red  and  blue  to  sj'mbolise  the 
arterial  and  venous  blood,  and  the  brass  basin  to  represent  the 
utensil  in  which  when  shed  by  the  blood-letters  it  was  to  be 
received. 

Suigeona  nnder  the  combined  names  and  exercising  the  com- 
bined functions  of  "  Ohirurgeon-apothecaries  "  acted  as  general 
practitioners  in  Scotland — professing  to  heal  wounds  and  to 
cure  diseases,  making  and  selling  drugs,  and  operating  with 
instruments,  few,  ill-made,  and  clumsy,  made  by  blacksmiths, 
80  different  from  the  fine  instruments  then  used  by  French 
surgeons.  The  manner  in  which  they  learned  their  business 
was  by  becoming  apprentices  to  chirurgeons,^  from  whom,  like 
Koderick  Bandom,  they  learned  "  to  bleed  and  give  a  clyster, 
to  spread  a  plaster,  and  prepare  a  potion."  The  appren- 
ticeship lasted  for  three  years,  and  the  indenture  was  of 
the  strictest  terms — in  1739  the  youUi  binding  himself  "to 
serve  his  master  by  day  and  by  night,  holy-day  and  week- 
day ; '  to  reveal  no  secret  of  master  or  patient ;  to  commit  no 
filthy  crimes  or  sins ;  to  go  to  no  professor  of  medicine, 
cbyma,  anatomy,  siu^rie,  or  materia  medica  during  the  first 
two  years";  to  pay  £50  sterling  as  apprentice  fee,  in  return  for 
which  the  chirui^eon  obliges  himself  "  to  instruct  him  in  the 
said  airtes  of  snidery  and  pharmacy,  and  shall  conceal  nothing 
of  the  some,  and  entertains  him  sufficiently  in  bed  and  board.* 

'  DuiKsn'e  Fatally  of  Pkytieiant  and  Swgiom  of  OUugoxe,  p.  72.  A  (imlUr 
protMt  in  indignant  termB  wu  ottered  bj  tlie  Surgeons  of  Bdinbnrgh  in  1S3S. 
— 0»irdner'*  HUt,  SkeUh  of  Royal  OoUtgt  of  SuryeonM. 

*  Duncan,  p.  5  ;  Thomwa's  L^*  of  Oulltn,  IL  618.  The  prutioe  wm 
retained  in  Bngknd  long  aftet  it  wai  aboliihed  in  Sootlaad. 

*  Heotm'i  Judieial  Xectds  cf  RotifraoAirt,  i.  103. 

*  When  Boderick  Bandom  applies  t«  become  apiventioe  t«  &ab  at  Olugow, 

I.,, I,.,  -v, Cookie 
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After  thia  period  was  over  the  apprentice,  who  may  have 
spent  three  years  with  the  most  incompetent  practitioner  in  a 
countryside,  appeared  before  the  Faculty  or  Incorporation,  was 
questioned  on  the  theoretical  aud  practical  part  of  hia  profession, 
dissected  a  prescribed  part  of  a  body,  made  up  a  prescription, 
produced  a  thesis,  and  received  his  dangerous  licence  to  practise 
as  "  Ohyr.  apothecary."  To  pass  into  his  profession  he  probably 
had  received  no  public  instruction  in  anatomy  or  physic,  as  the 
records  of  the  old  medical  school  dearly  show.'  Not  till  1694 
was  there  any  grant  given  by  the  Edinburgh  Town  Council  of 
bodies  for  the  purpose  of  diseectioQ.  In  the  surgical  theatre 
the  subject  was  the  corpse  of  a  foundling,  suicide,  or  murderer, 
divided  into  ten  parts  and  distributed  to  ten  members  of 
the  Incorporation,  who  dissected  either  for  private  benefit  or 
the  public  edification  of  any  apprentices  in  the  town  who 
might  turn  up.  This  was,  of  course,  utterly  unsatisfactory, 
and  in  1704  a  Mr.  Elliot  was  appointed  "public  dissector  in 
anatomy  "  for  the  benefit  of  the  li^es,  and  "  as  an  encourt^- 
ment  to  young  men  to  stay  at  home,  instead  of  travelling  to 
foreign  universities,  which  was  attended  by  expenses  and 
perils  to  youth,"  and  a  salary  of  £15  was  allotted  "for  his 
encour^ement"  Surgical  knowledge  and  skill  were  little 
furthered,  however,  either  by  him  or  by  those  who  succeeded 
him  as  nomlual  professors  of  city  and  college,  for  these  very 

ptofeHiDg  to  know  a  little  ph&nnaoj  uid  to  h&Te  lesmt  something  of  tnigerjr, 
"Ohot  ;on  didi"  «aid  Orab.  "Qentlsmen,  heTsii  Aoompleteartist  I  Studied 
migerj  I  What  T  In  books  I  aappoH.  I  shftU  have  70Q  diipntiiig  wjlli  m«  one 
of  theM  d*yi  on  point*  of  my  proftosion  I  Yon  oui  already  aoconnt  for 
miuealar  motion,  I  warrant,  and  explain  the  mjetery  of  brain  and  motion — ha  I 
YoD  are  too  learned  for  me,  damn  me.  Can  joo  bleed  and  give  a  oljater,  spread 
plaatar  and  prepare  a  potion  I " — RoitriA  Jtiaulom,  chap  TJi. 

>  Sketch  o/Mitt.  11/  Colkgt  o/Swrgtont,  Edin.,  by  Oairdaer,  18S0,  p.  16.  In 
10M  Dr.  Hontcath  was  permitted  by  the  Town  Council  to  bare  "  the  bodies  of 
foundlings  that  dye  at  the  breast,  and  those  that  dye  in  the  honsa  of  correo- 
tion,"  and  aflerwaids  the  Ineorporation  of  Sui^eoni  were  allowed  for  diueetlon 
"  bodies  of  foondlings  who  dye  betwixt  the  tyme  that  the;  are  weaned  and  their 
being  put  to  schools  and  tndei,  all  the  dead  bodies  of  snch  as  are  styflit  at  the 
birth,  which  are  exposed  and  have  none  to  owne  them,  likewise  the  bodies  of  lach 
•■  are  pnt  to  death  by  sentenoa  of  the  magistaates  and  have  none  to  owne  them, 
and  snioides."  When  Dr.  FitoaJm  had  prerionslj  asked  permission  to  open 
the  bodiet  of  the  poor  who  died  at  Panl'i  Wark  (PoorhouM),  promiaing  to  bnry 
them  afterat  hi*  own  expense,  the  Town  Couodl  refnaed  hiamqneat." — Bower's 
liUin.  Univertity,  ii.  IG5. 
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oocasonal  demonstrations  few  apprentices  attended,  and  oer- 
tainly  no  one  was  obliged  to  witness.' 

Perhaps  the  neglect  of  all  medical  instruction  was  even 
more  gross  in  Glasgow,  tor  there  was  not  even  a  pretence  of 
giving  public  teaching.  Not  till  1740,'  when  Dr.  Hamilton 
was  put  into  the  chair  of  anatomy  at  the  Umversily,  was 
there  public  instruction  given  in  the  all-important  surgical 
art  in  the  West  of  Scotland,  all  acqutuntance  with  it  having 
been  derived  from  country  chiruigeons,  who  were  osaally 
as  ignorant  of  any  rational  method  of  surgery  as  they  were 
of  pharmacy  and  therapeutics.' 

The  moat  important  atep  towards  reforming  sui^eiy  and 
founding  a  medical  school  was  taken  by  the  appointment,  in 
1724,  of  Dr.  Alexander  Monro,  at  the  s^  of  twenty-two 
to  he  professor  of  anatomy  In  Edinburgh,  operating  in  the 
Surgeons'  Hall,  and  in  the  University  in  1726.  Under  his 
brilliant  teaching,  and  fired  by  his  enthusiasm,  his  class,  at 
first  ntunbering  fifty-seven,  rose  to  high  numbers,  and  from 
England  and  Ireland  were  soon  attracted  young  men  who  had 
thitherto  thronged  to  Holland.  Other  professors  and  teachers 
of  physic,  botany,  materia  medica,  were  appointed  at  the  same 
time,  and  the  medical  school  at  last  was  formed  which  was 
to  achieve  a  European  reputation  for  the  University,  and  to 
change  a  craft  into  an  art,  and  empiricism  into  the  &ir 
imitation  of  a  science.* 

>  The  sapply  ol  bodiss  for  disiectioa  balug  so  mull,  there  *rtwe  st  tune*  out- 
orisg  at  the  vioUtion  of  graves  in  Edinbnigh  uid  QUsgow,  which  iacnaatd 
sqapioion  st  the  doinga  of  the  sncgioal  Mhool. — Onnt's  JUin.  D%iv.,  i.  304; 
DnnoaD'e  Faculty. 

'  Id  1714  a  profetsor  of  medioine  and  In  1720  a  piofeswH'  of  anatomy  wcr« 
nominall;  appoioted,  but  thsy  neither  taoght  wit  lectured.— Dnncan's  FaatUy 
of  Surgtont  amd  PkytieiAit*,  pp.  125-8 ;  Thomson'i  Lift  of  OuUtn,  i.  8. 

*  Qoack  doctora  were  in  reqaest  for  enrgioal  operations  aa  well  as  for  dntgt, 
and  in  the  eetimatioii  of  the  Kirk  ■  Seaaiou  might  be  regarded  as  more  ekilfti] 

than  a  qualified  aargeoD.     In  Kirk-Session  records  of  Sbotts  then  ie  noted 

"  1780,  to  Hr.  Orsen,  the  mouutebag,  for  ooachiog  John  Soger's  wife's  eyea, 
£B:fi8oota."— OroBsart's/'arttAo/SAoto,  p.  80. 

*  William  HuDter,  the  future  great  anatomist,  lived  at  Hamilton  as  assistant 
to  Dr.  Onllen,  the  future  eminent physidan,  from  1787  to  1740,  withtheamnge- 
ment  that  one  of  them  should  stadj  during  winter  at  srane  medioa]  aahool, 
while  the  other  oarried  on  the  bosinesa  in  the  cotmtry  for  tlie  piaflt  of  both. — 
P.  206,  LiBet  of  Britiik  Pkytieiaru,  1830. 
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The  position  of  physicians  was  even  worse  than  that  of 
the  surgeoDB ;  the;  at  least  could  act  as  general  practitioners, 
OS  doctors  and  apothecaries,  but  physioiana  were  entirely 
restricted  to  physic,  and  if  they  ventured  to  perform  a 
surgical  operation  they  were  obliged  to  pay  fees  and  qualify 
aa  surgeons  before  tJie  Incorporation.*  There  was  really 
no  place  in  Scotland  where  one  could  study  medicine  till 
1727  in  Edinburgh,  and  1750  in  Glasgow,  and  though  the 
candidate  for  a  d^ree  was  required  to  study  "  at  one  famous 
university  where  medicine  is  taught,"  there  was  none  to  be 
found  in  Scotland.  If  a  man  wished  to  get  his  degree  at  a 
Scots  university,  by  a  fiction  it  was  conferred,  sometimes 
after  an  examination  before  two  or  three  obscure  physicians 
in  a  city,  and  sometimes  without  any  examination  at  all.' 
It  was  abroad  that  men  of  any  means  or  ambition  went 
to  study — to  Gottingen,  Utrecht,  Sbeims,  or  Paris,  where 
the  most  distinguished  teachers  in  Europe  were  lecturing ; 
above  all,  to  Leyden,  to  attend  the  classes  of  the  great  and 
idolised  Boerhaave,  whence  they  returned  home  to  take  a 
higher  position  than  ill-educated  cbirurgeon  apothecaries. 

The  want  of  any  means  of  improving  the  medical  art  of 
physio  had  long  been  felt,  and  it  was  an  outcome  of  the 
laudable  desire  for  reform  that  in  1670'  the  doctors,  chief 
among  them  Sir  Robert  Sibbald  and  Dr.  A.  Balfour,  had  secured 
a  humble  parcel  of  ground  near  Holyrood,  "  some  forty  feet 
every  way,"  over  which  they  set  a  gardener  skilled  in  herbs, 
who  afterwards  bore  the  ambitious  title  of  Professor  of  Botany, 
which  he  never  taught.  To  this  modest  garden  gentlemen 
travelling  abroad  sent  parcels  of  seeds  and  roots ;   students 

1  Danean,  p.  M. 

■  Q&lrdner'B  Ilia,  tff  College  of  Fhj/aieiant,  Gdio.  18(14,  p.  16.  The  fint 
U.D.  of  Edinburgh  wu  in  170G.  Dr.  Arbnthnot  was  the  first  pbjeician  called 
in  St.  Andrews  (IflM),  «nd  od  an  average  three  annually  got  degrees  in  George 
II. 's  reign.  FieTioDsly  to  1726  in  Edinburgh  there  were  onl;  twenty-one  medical 
degreei  conferred,  between  1726-I73G  an  arerage  of  one  and  a  half  annually. 
17S0-171G  average  two,  between  17tK)-1805  on  an  avengo  for^-WTen  took 
degree  of  M.D.— Kerr's  Zt>D/iSnKnu,  F.S.S.,  ii.  208, 

■  Aviobicgm^  of  Sir  S.  Sibbald,  M.D.,  1888,  p.  32. 
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brought  from  Holland  Bpecimeos  of  heibs  to  equip  the  scantdly 
filled  borders.'  With  the  same  ambitioo  to  found  a  school 
of  medicine,  a  "  College  of  Fhjsioiaus "  had  been  established 
by  charter,  though  the  adTaotf^  of  it  waa  not  obvionfl, 
seeing  it  could  examine  no  students,  oould  confer  no  degrees, 
only  appointed  lecturers  who  rarely  lectured,  and  got  no 
salaries,  and  received  only  small  fees  &om  a  handful  of 
students.  In  &ct,  it  was  not  till  1726,  when  four  physiciana 
of  eminence  were  installed  as  professors,  by  the  enlightened 
policy  of  the  Town  Council,  that  a  medical  school  of  physio 
waa  really  founded  in  Edinburgh;  and  it  was  not  till  1750 
Uist  any  public  teaching  worthy  of  the  name  waa  given  in 
Gla^w — by  the  installing  in  the  chair  of  theory  and  practice 
of  medicine  Dr.  Cullen,  who  afterwards,  with  his  distinguished 
coUea^e,  Joseph  Black,  was  translated  to  Edinbuj^h.' 

In  order  to  learn  what  was  the  wretched  state  of  the  art  of 
physicking  in  Scotland  up  to  the  middle  of  the  century — bow 
crude,  how  barbarous — we  have  but  to  turn  over  the  pages  of 
the  Fha.Tmampceia&  issued  under  sanction  of  the  CoU^  of 
Physicians  in  Edinburgh.  Elsewhere  we  have  seen  what 
drugs  and  remedies  and  preparations  were  prescribed  in  the 
popular  "  Seceits "  of  Moncrieff  of  Tippermalloch.  Yet 
ludicrous  and  di^ueting  as  these  were,  they  were  used  by 
almost  all  the  surgeon-apothecaries  in  the  early  part  of  the 
century,  although  wise  men  laughed  at  many  bvourite  "  curea," 
and  bold  men  discarded  theuL  Br.  Cullen  himself,  who  did 
more  than  aaiy  man  of  his  country  to  inform  physic  with 
sense,  to  raise  medical  art  to  a  science,  and  to  improve  the 
practice  by  teaching  the  theory  of  medicine,  spoke '  freely  of 
prescriptions  whitdi,  fooliah  as  they  were  in  his  manhood  in 

>  This  physio  g&rdea  with  its  3700  sorts  of  plkuts  did  not  impreu  Horer, 
the  English  chsplain,  in  ISSB.  "This  vuisty  of  plants  it  all  its  beant;, 
having  no  walks,  and  bnt  Uttla  trailing  or  good  hedge*  to  reoommend  it,  and  is 
(to  mj  thinking]  the  mdest  piece  of  gtouud  I  ever  mw  of  that  name. " — Horer'a 
Wnart  Jeeount  of  Beolland,  170S,  p.  87. 

*  Orant's  JUm.  VTHivtrtity,  L  S13.  When  the  Medical  Faoolty  took  up  it* 
position  as  an  essential  part  of  nniTersity  work,  attendanoe  at  lectnres  was 
reeognisMl  in  certain  otronnutanoes  as  eqnivaUnt  to  a  jrear's  apprBnticeship, 
and  at  a  later  stags  a  radlmentar;  ooirioaliini  waa  formulated  b;  the  Facolty. 
— D»mea»,  p.  96. 

«  Thomson's  Li/t  of  OulUn,  t  631. 
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1757,  were  preposterona  in  hia  youth.  "  I  muat  aay  that  not 
long  ago  the  Phannacopceias  of  the  Beveral  colleges  of  Europe 
were  a  scandal  to  physic,  and  contained  many  things  shodiing 
to  common  sense ;  many  of  them  do  so  atiU."  Having  thus 
spoken,  he  claims,  aa  the  honour  of  the  Edinbuigh  Collie, 
that  it  was  the  first  to  attempt  to  execute  "  this  important 
reformation,  and  the  first  to  aim  at  their  exquisite  choice  and 
judgment."  This  eulogium  causee  us  to  turn  with  curiosity  to  the 
EdvnhuTgh  Pharmaeopaia,  which  "  was  in  request  over  Europe," 
in  order  to  discover  what  were  the  practice  and  value  of 
physic  in  Scotland.  In  the  third  edition,  issued  in  1737,  are 
enumerated,  among  the  various  articles  for  preparation  of 
dn^,  spidera*  webs  and  viper's  body,  Spanish  flies  and 
pigeons'  blood,  hooCs  of  elks,  bodies  and  e^  of  ants,  fat  and 
gizzard  of  hen  and  spawn  of  fit^  excrement  of  horse,  pig, 
peacock,  and  goat,  human  blood,  fat,  and  urine,  human  skull 
and  mummy,  feet  of  goats  and  teeth  of  boar,  skin  of  snake, 
and  mother  of  pearl,  snaila  and  daws  of  crabs,  bodies  of  &ogs 
and  juice  of  woodlice.*  Bu/o  pr^aratus,  or  concocted  toad, 
is  thus  to  be  prepared :  "  Put  live  toads  in  on  earthen  pot, 
and  dry  them  in  an  oven  moderately  heated  to  such  a  de^ee 
as  they  may  be  pulverised." '  Millepeds  or  woodlice,  whose 
juice  when  living  and  whose  dust  when  dead  were  regarded 
as  an  invaluable  remedy  of  the  day,  are  to  be  treated  by 
being  "put  in  a  proper  pot  and  dried  in  a  very  slow  heat" 
— the  ordeal  meted  out   to  bees.     Nor  must  be  forgotten 

*  Dr.  Pitoairn,  emintnt  m  b  physieiui  Id  Edinburgh,  sod  formerly  a  professor 
kt  Le;d«n,  vber«  he  had  the  great  Boerhaave  u  hit  papil  ftod  the  great  Dr. 
Head  aa  hla  »i1in4rl»g  diiclph,  rMommendi  in  spilapsj  for  younger  patients 
"merenry  and  broth  with  earthwornu,  also  anti-spilsptia  tiaotore  made  of  wild 
Talerian  not,  white  dittany,  pigeon*'  dung,  ohaired  bark  of  oak,  rosemary  tops, 
white  FMueli  wine. "  When  the  oonooetion  is  strained  ' '  add  powder  of  hnmaa 
sknlli,  shaTings  of  elks'  hoofs,  amber,  and  castor." — Workt  </  Dr.  Ardi. 
Fiteaini,  8td.  edit,  1740,  p.  2eO. 

■  ^larnuuapiBia  Eimbvrytnni ;  or,  Nae  Sdiitburgh  Disptiualoiy,  edited  by 
Peter  BUw,  U.D.,  London,  17S7;  alao  in  Pharmaajpiaa,  1714.  Professor 
Alston  (proftasor  1718-1760),  in  hii  Leetura  m  Materia  Meiiea  published 
poathnmoasly  in  1770,  sneers  at  many  of  the  prescriptions.  Regarding  the 
bnmt  toads  he  says,  "  All  the  bvonr  I  ask  for  these  innocent  animals  is  to  kill 
them  before  they  are  burnt,  a  Favour  never  denied  to  the  greatest  criminals,  fot 
1  Ban  assure  yon  the  powder  will  be  the  none  the  none  for  it.  Is  wrt  a  bnmt 
mouse  as  good  as  a  burnt  toad  I" — iL  pp.  498-99. 
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the  bezoar,  that  atony  couoretiou  alleged  to  be  found  in  the 
atomache  of  tiie  goata  of  Borneo,  deemed  so  precious  for  curing 
vertigo  and  jaundioe  and  the  phigue, — a  worthless,  often 
spurious  substance,  which  sold  at  its  weight  in  gold,  for  £3 
or  £4  an  ounce ;  nor  the  muminj  which  was  used  for  apoplexy 
ftnd  pleuriay,  believed  to  be  the  embalmed  bodies  of  Egyptian 
kings,  but  really  made  up  by  Jews,  and  sold  in  Paris  for  a  big 
price  to  credulous  doctors  or  still  more  credulous  patients.' 

In  the  vast  list  of  v^table  simples  are  uo  fewer  than 
460  from  angelica  to  wormwood — their  roots,  leav^  stems, 
Sowers — each  possessing  some  special  virtue.  Drugs  were  not 
often  imported,  for  the  apothecary  had  not  far  to  seek  for 
the  ingredients  of  his  concoctions.  The  kailyard  behind  his 
house,  the  road-side  and  marshes,  the  gardrai  of  the  laird,  or  the 
plantations,  afforded  materials  to  his  hand.  There  he  might 
collect  marsh-mallow,  celandine  and  "  btinking  ar^,"  or  fir  tops. 
Of  almost  any  v^etable  simple  distilled  waters  were  composed, 
and  drunk  in  &ith  by  everybody ;  although  the  Pharmacoptmst 
of  1737  protests  against  the  many  worthless  iarragoee  made 
and  sold  in  the  shops.  Dr.  BadcUffe  of  olden  times  used  to 
say  that  when  ha  was  young  he  had  fifty  remedies  for  one 
disease,  but  when  he  got -old  he  had  one  remedy  for  fifty 
diseases.  Practice  was  the  rudest,  and  skill  was  lamentably 
scarce  in  Scotland,  and,  like  the  English  physician  in  his 
callow  days,  Scots  doctors  had  divers  remedies,  all  equally 
ineffectual,  for  each  comphdnL  Moat  elaborately  the  "  chyr.- 
apothecaries "  made  up  preparations  of  multitudinous  in- 
gredients, as  if  the  precise  effect  of  every  it^n  had  been 
nicely  calculated  and  exactly  ascertained.  For  instance,  there 
was  Theriae  Damocratet,  containing  forty-two  different  herbs — 
roots,  leaves,  flowers,  juices — with  honey,  canary  wine,  and  the 
belly  part  of  the  "  skink."  Still  more  elaborate  was  the  Theriae 
Andromachus,  in  which  treacle  there  were  fifty-two  vegetable, 
besides  animal,  elements  employed,  together  with  mineral 
articles  and  paste  of  oyster  shell  There  were  also  innumerable 
confections,  plaisters,  electuaries,  lodochs,  and  troches  of  strange 
kinds  and  contents,  such  aa  Trochesei  Viperini,  consisting  of 
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vipers'  fieah  and  "  biaket  bread  "  boiled  into  a  broth ;  and  oil 
of  earthworma,  coosiatiug  of  wonna,  olive  oil,  and  white  wina 
Vinum  mUlepedaium  (for  which  "  we  must  take  two  ounces  of 
live  millepeda  or  slaters,  bruise  titem  a  little,  aad  pour  upon 
them  a  pint  of  Bhenish  wine ")  was,  we  are  told,  the  moat 
proper  way  of  obtaining  the  virtues  of  millepeds ;  "  and  de- 
coctions made  of  t^e  roots  of  celandine,  turmeric,  juice  of  200 
millepeds  or  slaters  (woodlice),"  remarks  the  learned  annotator 
of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  "cannot  but  be  of  great  Bervice  in  a 
case  of  jaundice." ' 

Such  are  a  few  illustrations  of  the  nature  of  physicking 
in  the  year  1737,  eleven  years  after  a  staff  of  eminent 
physicians  had  b«^un  systematic  teaching  in  the  University, 
drawn  &om  a  work  which  came  forth  with  Uieir  approval  and 
aupervision.  In  later  editions  of  the  Sdmbwrgk  Diapmmiory 
there  are  a  fbw  improvements,  some  weeding  out  of  the 
luxuriant  lists  of  simplee ;  but  even  twenty  years  later, 
althou^  powder  of  human  skuU  and  of  i^yptian  mununy, 
goose  fat  and  excrement  of  dog,  are  not  mentioned,  still, 
beside  a  formidable  array  of  useless  vegetable  simples,  remain 
cobwebs,  snails,  woodlice  or  slaters,  worms,  and  vipers.  All 
these,  however  (excepting  the  loathsome  but  esteemed 
"  slaters "),  are  omitted  &om  the  Materia  Medita  Catalogue 
issued  in  1776  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Cullen.  Urns 
slowly  was  physic  made  rational.* 

In  ^  earlier  part  of  the  century  the  unqualified 
practitioners  abounded  eveiywhere;  many  a  one  who  served 
three  years'  apprenticeship  under  a  grossly  ignorant  chir- 
urgeon  proceeded  to  practise  without  ever  qualifying  before 
the  Surgical  Incorporations,  and  operated  and  dru^ed  witiiout 

'  The  fharmaeopaStu  of  Engluid — Bojal  College  of  PhTdeiuia  in  London — 
oontun  prasoriptiona  and  elements  quite  u  pnpoeteroiu  u  thwe  of  Edinburgh, 
and  even  in  171G  they  nt&ined,  »fter  thay  were  diMuded  in  Sootland,  the 
tberiacB,  Tipeni'  bioth,  beiou,  and  briak  (rfl,  whiob  vu  prepared  b;  immoriiDg 
hot  brioki  in  oil,  and  then  distilling  the  fiagnienta  in  a  ntort — ThouiMti'a 
(TuUm,  ii  ESS  ;  Bitay  on  FifMrf,  by  Richard  Head,  H.D. 

■  llidwifei7  was  practised  entirely  by  votnen,  exospt  in  very  speoial  oaaea, 
till  the  middle  of  the  oentnry.  Dr.  William  Smellie  of  Lanark,  afterwaide  of 
London,  was  almost  the  first  to  practise  an  art  which  was  diffioolt  to  aoqnin, 
as  it  had  been  eiclosiTely  in  the  hands  of  femalea,  — Qlaieter's  Dr.  WUNmk 
Smtllie. 
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leamii^,  bMU,  or  legal  qnalifioatioD,  foi  he  found  it  easier  to 
pay  a  possible  fine  than  to  pay  fees  for  a  diploma.  In  vain 
might  the  Faculty  of  Glasgow  or  Incorporation  of  Edin- 
bmgh  *  threaten  "  letters  of  homing  "  against  any  tinlicensed 
practitioners  or  even  quacks.  The  threats  of  a  few  suigeona  in 
Glasgow  conld  not  firighten  quondam  apprentices  from  posiDg 
as  full-fledged  doctors  in  G&lloway,  or  hinder  them  dispensiiig 
their  hideous  drugs  in  Inverness.  Without  hesita^ou  or 
queetaoQ  Tobias  Smollett,  after  acting  as  apprentice  to  a 
chimrgeon  in  Glasgow,  entered  the  Navy  bs  sui^geon's  mate 
without  examination  or  diploma,  and  practised  on  land  long 
before  he  was  M.D.  in  EoglaDd.'  Worse  still  were  the  quacks 
that  abounded,  mountebanks  at  faiis,  gardeners  who  knew  Uie 
qaalitaes  of  physic  herbs,  and  women  si^  in  plant-lore,  in 
whose  skill  the  people  believed  with  implicit  &iith,  and  who 
probably  did  less  barm  than  legally  qualified  medical  men. 
It  was  very  gradually  that  improvement  set  in,  as  belief  died 
out  in  useless  herbs  and  vain  concoctions,  in  centanries,  vomi- 
tories, electuaries,  troches,  and  lodocha,  as  greater  intelligence 
prevailed  among  the  people,  and  more  skill  and  conscience 
prevwled  among  the  doctors.'    There  were,  fortunately,  medical 

'  The  Edinbnrgli  Corpantion  of  SuTg»oiu  uid  Barben  hxi  oonTamd  on 
them  in  lfl96  the  power  to  ezuuine  all  pnctiaiiig  uiatomy,  Kragaj,  voi 
phuniBoj  in  tlie  three  Lothians  and  ehiree  of  Selkirk,  Peebles,  Berwiok,  and 
BoibnTgh. — Qairdner's  ffiif,  of  College  of  Sv/rgeoni,  Edio.  p.  IS. 

*  Dr.  William  SmeUie,  the  Tamoue  and  earliest  obatetrioian  in  Scotland,  Kems 
to  have  preotieed  at  I^nark  with  impnnity  withoat  andergoing  eiaminatiaii  or 
having  any  diploma. — Qlaister's  Dr.  WilUam  SmeUit  and  Ait  Contemporaria. 

*  Notwithgtandiiig  the  high  reputatioD  of  Bdinbnrgh  and  Qlatgow  aa 
medioal  whooli.  Boots  diploniae  were  regarded  with  contempt  in  England 
owing  to  the  lax  way  in  which  degteea  in  physic  were  often  given  in  Soot- 
land.  Qlaagow  often  gave  degrees  witbont  requiring  any  oertifioate  from  the 
oandidatee  of  previous  study.  St.  Andrews  and  Aberdeen  made  a  regular 
baffle  in  degrees,  giving  them  for  fees  to  pereons  who  were  never  examined,  or 
OD  oertifioste  of  two  obsonre  physioiatie.  In  17M  Dr.  William  Hunter  wrote  to 
Dr.  Cutlen  lamenting  "how  oontemptuously  the  College  of  Physioians  here  (in 
London)  have  treated  Scotch  degrees  indiicriminately,"  fm"  which  St.  Andrewe 
and  Aberdeen  were  ohlefly  reeponsible.  There  were  in  London  men  who  made 
a  trade  of  baying  them,  "  who  pass  by  the  name  of  brokeis  of  Scotoh  degrees. " 
— Thomson's  OtMtit,  i.  (161.  Ridicule  was  excited  when  fit.  Andrews  sold  a 
degree  to  one  Qreen,  a  stage  doctor  or  mountebank,  and  even  Edinburgh  added 
to  the  (oandal  by  admitting  to  the  degree  of  M.D.  one  Samuel  Leeds,  an 
iUiterate  areatnie  bron^t  np  as  a  brosh -maker. —lliomsoD's  Ltft  of  OulU^  L 
ISC'183. 
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preecriptiona  more  wholesome  and  helpful,  auoh  as  the  orders 
to  patieiila  to  drink  the  goats'  whey  in  the  Highland  borders, 
or  to  try  the  virtues  of  the  waters  of  the  "  Spaw  "  at  Duns 
(rising  to  reputation  in  the  middle  of  the  century) ' ;  and,  above 
all,  to  drink  at  Uie  famoos  wells  at  Mofiat.  Every  year  on 
the  roads  to  the  Highlands  were  to  be  met  elderly  gentlemen 
on  horseback,  followed  by  their  men-servants,  riding  wi^  cloak 
and  baggage,  who  were  going  to  some  wretched  Highland  inn 
to  drink  modest  draoghts  of  goats'  milk  as  antidote  to  too 
copious  draoghte  of  cJaret  In  spring  there  met  round  the 
little  wells  at  Moflat  a  throng,  in  their  gayest  and  brightest, 
from  society  in  town  and  country,  sippii^  the  unpleasant 
waters,  and  discussing  their  pleasant  gossip.  At  the  bowling 
green  were  to  be  seen  sauntering  valetudinarian  city  clergy, 
men  of  letters,  and  country  gentlemen,  ladies  of  rank  and 
fashion ;  while  tiie  diseased,  decrepit,  of  the  poorest  rank,  who 
had  toilsomely  travelled  &om  &r-o£f  districts  to  taste  the 
magic  waters,  loitered  in  their  r^  in  the  village  street. 

The  many  truly  eminent  teachers  who  filled  the  medical 
and  surgical  chairs  of  Scottish  universities  in  successive  genera- 
tions— Gnllen,  Black,  Whytt,  tiie  Monroe,  and  the  Qregorys — 
effected  an  immense  change  in  the  methods  of  teaching  and 
practising,  and  won  for  themaelvee  and  for  their  schools  a 
European  fame.  The  medical  classes  of  Edinburgh  at  the  end 
of  the  century  were  attended  by  as  many  hundreds  as  Uiey 
had  been  by  tens  fifty  years  before,  and  the  University 
attained  a  reputation  equal  to  that  once  held  by  the  celebrated 
old  schools  of  Holland.* 

)  rii1tiMi>/2)ui«M^ui,  by  F.  Horns,  H.D.,  17M. 

*  In  Edioburgh  in  17G0  than  were  abont  60  m»diMl  •tndantt ;  in  17M 
there  wen  160;  in  1800  the  nuinben  hnd  gone  up  to  660. — Thonuoo'i 
OuOm.  i.  86fi  ;  Ebr'b  Ufi  of  SmillU,  iL  206. 
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CHAPTEE  XIV 

CRIMES   AND    PUNISHHXMT8 
I 

To  get  an  adequate  notion  of  the  social  life  of  a  coontry  it  is 
□ecessary  to  know  not  merely  the  demeanour  of  the  peojde, 
bat  also  their  misdemeanoars ;  what  were  the  orimeB  by  which 
they  broke  the  law,  as  well  as  the  orderly  lives  by  which  th^ 
kept  it.  The  criminal  code,  therefore,  throwa  li^t  upon  the 
social  and  moral  ooDdition  of  a  conunuolty,  on  tfaeii  haMts  and 
modes  of  life.  Yet  laws  in  a  statute  book  are  not  inraiiably 
exact  criterions  of  the  chaiacter  of  an  age,  for  laws  whidi 
arose  in  lesa  advanced  times  and  were  inftued  with  their 
harsher  spirit  may  continue  unrepealed,  owing  to  that  staunch 
conservatifim  which  clings  to  all  tbinff  l^al,  which  will  rather 
ii^niously  evade  ancient  acts  than  take  the  trouble  to  amend 
them,  long  after  the  ofTencea  which  they  were  meant  to  repress 
have  lost  their  offensiveness  or  have  disappeared  from  the  laud. 

One  marked  feature  in  old  Scots  laws  ia  their  ecclesiastical 
and  pseudo>religioii8  purpose ;  as  if  the  effort  since  the  Beforma- 
tion  period  had  been  to  make  Scotland  a  clumsy  theocracy. 
It  is  this  quality  which  dictated  the  grim  law  against  blasphemy 
which  made  the  luckless  lad  Thomas  Aikenhead,  its  victim — 
fortunately  ite  last — for  "cursing  the  Saviour,"  in  1696,  in 
full  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the  Church  "  against  the 
atheistical  principles  of  such  as  go  under  the  name  of  Bdste," — 
a  phraBeol(^  which,  though  somewhat  incoherent,  expresses  a 
bigotry  in  which  there  was,  unhappily,  only  too  much  coherence. 

It  was  the  same  spirit  which  dictated  the  enactments 
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making  the  persons  liable  to  death  who  stole  "t 
utensils  "'from  a  kirk,  which  condemned  to  confiscation  of  all 
bis  "  movables " '  any  one  who  assaulted  a  minister  of  the 
gospel,  wbidi  made  liable  to  death  all  children  over  sixteen 
years  of  age,  "  not  distracted  in  their  wits,"  guilty  of  cursing 
their  parents,*  and  piously  and  rigorously  safeguarded  the 
Sabbath  by  its  penalties  gainst  "  all  users  of  hard  labour,  all 
who  sold  drink,  or  fished  salmon,  or  hired  servants,"  and  all 
other  desecrators  of  the  Lord's  day. 

The  morality "  of  the  people,  also,  was  preserved  by  the 
fines,  carefully  proportioned  to  the  rank  of  the  offender,  from 
the  nobleman  who  was  mulcted  £28  Scots,  to  the  servant 
on  whom  was  imposed  28s.  for  cursing  and  swearing,'  while 
drunkenness  and  nncleanness  also  had  penalties,  nicely  graduated 
from  lord  to  peasant,*  which,  if  they  had  be«i  exacted  with  a 
ataingenc^  equal  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  would  have  filled  to 
overflowing  ^e  poor-box,  to  which  one-half  was  due,  in  an  (^ 
of  much  drunkenness,  much  cursii^  and  lax  morals.  These 
fines,  however,  were  less  and  less  enforced  by  justices  as  the 
century  went  on ;  although  ever  and  again  the  sheriff  was 
reminded  by  the  Kirk-Sessions  of  the  statute  subjecting  him  to 
a  penalty  of  £100  Scots  if  he  did  not  set  the  law  in  operation 
at  tiieir  command. 

It  was  against  the  crime  of  witchcraft  that  the  statutes 

1  In  1710  Biudgn  B«ui,  an  EngliBhmaii,  uMoltad  with  his  osns  uid  firt  tli« 
minutei  of  Kirkdan  kfter  a  diacnadon  on  the  nktlTa  merits  of  the  Episcopal 
•ltd  Preihytariui  aommnnioiu.  He  wu  eoitdamiwd,  MoardiugtoAotJuneall., 
I«  aeoltut  of  movahles. — Hume,  i.  330. 

'  In  1738  when  a  man  was  tried  ttx  eoniDg  hla  mother,  the  expTeesJon  "  Qod 
iunn  70Q  for  an  old  liw"  wu  fonnd  relavftnt,  but  the  peraon  wu  toquittad. — 
Uimie'a  f7MuMntoriM,  181S,  i.  S18. 

*  In  uooidance  with  this  Aot  a  miller  was  pnnishad  who  used  the  impreoation 
to  the  laird  of  Hanter,  "  Ood'i  amse  light  upon  the  Bald  Ikmil;,  God  damn  all 
generation*  of  them,"  with  other  "such  like  unebristian  and  nawarra&table  ez- 
preaaiona." — Eeotor'a  Jvdieiai  S4eOTd*  ^  BtufnuAirt,  p.  21B. 

*  In  1712  the  lords  of  ■essioti  tried  an  appeal  by  one  John  Pordie,  gnil^  of 
immorality,  od  whom  bad  been  imposed  the  penal^  of  £100  8ootainoaseof  "a 
gentleman."  Jnatioes  bad  convicted  him  at  the  rank  and  rate  of  a  gentleman, 
being  aon  of  a  heritor.  On  hia  appeal  their  lordabipt  anatained  bis  otgeotion, 
and  restricted  the  fine  to  £16  Scots,  "  because  ha  had  not  the  air  or  ^oe  of  a 
gentleman." — Supplementlo Morrison'* Did, ofDteisiont,v.i7.  In  171& twenty- 
one  persona  were  proseoutod  before  the  Sheriff  of  Paisley  for  unoleannesa,  at  rate  of 
£\0  for  first  oQenne  and  £20  for  the  aeoond. — Hector's  Judicial  Rteords,  p.  80. 
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weie  uoat  stout,  and  time  after  time  oecasions  occorred  when 
they  were  enforoed  in  their  i'ulleat  rigour.  For  years  there 
might  be  only  local  rumours,  which  rose  and  died  away ;  then 
suddenly  popular  fears  and  imaginatioD  were  profonndly  stirred, 
wild  reports  were  sent  to  t^e  Privy  Council,  prosecutioiia  began, 
and  victims  were  made  to  prevailii^  clamour  and  credulity.' 
When  the  eighteenth  century  began  the  inqnisiUons  had  abated; 
but  so  long  as  Sir  James  Stewart  of  GJoodtrees — called  "Qutters" 
— lived  as  Lord  Advocate,  the  law  was  not  allowed  to  rest  or 
to  rust  under  the  pious  vigilance  of  that  eminent  lawyer,  who 
had  won  his  laurels  by  his  faithful  proseoation  of  the  witchee 
who  tormented  the  Laird  of  BargorraQ's  daughter,  when  five 
women  were  burned  for  their  diabolical  maohiaatioDS  in  1697. 
Few  years  passed  by  without  wit«h  hunts  which  ended  in 
direful  tr^edies.  They  generally  beoame  epidemic  in  a  district, 
and  a  witch  season  set  in  with  great  Beverity.  Such  an 
epidemic  attacked  Fifeshire  in  1704.  lilias  Addie,  at  Torry- 
bum,  confessed  before  the  minister  and  elders  that  she  had 
had  dealings  with  Satan,  and  attended  midnight  revels  when 
the  evil  one  presided,  which  iniquity  she  expiated  by  being 
burned  within  the  sea-mark.  In  the  same  year  Fittenweem 
was  put  into  vast  agitation  by  a  lad,  aMoted  with  fits, 
accusing  an  unfortunate  woman  of  having  cursed  him  with 
her  sorcery.  Thereupon  she  was  seized,  thrust  into  the 
"thieves'  hole,"  tortured  by  pricking  to  extort  a  confession, 
nntdl,  being  kept  five  days  and  nights  without  sleep,  the  poor, 
half-demented  wretch  owned  her  guilt  While  minister  and 
magistrates  were  arranging  through  dreary  five  months  for  her 
case  being  brou^t  before  the  Privy  Council,  fortunately  some 
sane  members  of  that  Council  planned  that  she  might  escape 
from  her  miserable  dungeon,  and  she  eluded  the  fiiry  of 
Fittenweem.  Kot  so  successful  was  anothw  old  woman  who 
had  been  driven  by  terrorism  to  own  she  had  vexed  a  man  by 
devilish  ageni^  in  the  same  sorely  witch-afQicted  town.  She 
escaped  from  the  jail  only  to  ftCW  into  the  dutches  of  the 
minister  of  a  neighbouring  parish,  who  conscientiously  sent 
her  back  to  Pittenweem,  where  she  was  seized  by  the  mob, 

'  Hiil.  of  Senfrtvahire  Witch**,  1809.     Lut  witch  MDteuctd  b;  Lord  ol 
Jiutioiury  wu  in  1709 — to  bnmdiDg  uid  baniahmeDt. 
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boQDd,  beaten,  and  dn^ged  by  tbe  heels  through  the  street  to 
the  beach,  and  then,  tied  by  a  rope  stretching  from  a  vessel  in 
tiie  harbour  to  the  shore,  she  was  swung  to  and  fro  while  she 
was  pelted  with  stonee.  At  last,  let  down  with  a  crash  to  the 
ground,  she  was  beaten  mercilessly  till,  with  unintended  mercy, 
the  rabble  covered  her  with  a  door  and  crashed  her  to  death. 
This  dreadful  murder  waa  in  Janouy  1705,  neither  magistrates 
nor  minister  during  these  shameful  doings  of  three  honra  inter- 
posing  to  stay  the  fury  of  the  people.  Though  the  Privy 
Council  made  inquiry  into  the  outn^,  the  ringleaders  only 
withdrew  for  a  while  and  tiien  returned,  all  beii^  condoned 
by  bailies,  minister,  and  elders,  who  regretted  their  vehemence 
but  respected  tiieir  zefd.' 

Other  cases  occurred  where  the  law  was  carried  out,  as 
years  went  by,  in  all  1^1  formality  with  a  rigour  which  even 
Fittenweem  saints  could  not  svirpass.  It  was  in  1727  that  the 
last  capital  sentence  was  carried  out  gainst  witchcra^  Two 
women  in  Sutherland  were  condemned  to  death  by  the  sherifT — 
a  mother  having  been  found  dearly  guilty  of  riding  upon  her 
daughter,  who  had  been  transformed  into  a  pony  and  ^od  by  the 
devil  The  daughter  escaped  judgment,  though  it  was  noticed, 
as  confirmation  of  the  charge,  that  she  ever  after  was  "  lame  in 
both  hands  and  feet " ;  but  her  mother  was  burned  in  a  pitch 
barrel  at  Dornoch — tradition  telling  how,  in  the  cold  day,  the 
poor  creature  warmed  her  feet  at  the  fire  which  was  to  kindle 
her  barrel-coffin.'  By  that  time,  however,  a  more  reasonable 
spirit  waa  passing  over  the  educated  classes,  and  more  and 
more  were  these  outr^eous  charges  discredited ;  medical  ex- 
perience was  bc^nning  at  last  to  relegate  to  the  nerves,  to 
hysteria,  or  catalepsy,  what  had  hitherto  been  assigned  to 
Satan ;  legal  authorities  were  sifting  v^ue  gossip  with  a 
rationalism  which  left  no  residuum  of  diabolical  elements 
behind ;  country  gentlemen,  coming  more  in  contact  with  the 
world,  were  shaking  off  their  rural  superstitdons,  and  only  to 
the  rustic  and  fanatical  were  left  the  old  terrors  and  Biblical 
belief  in  the  out-wora  crime  of  witchcraft 

>  Danbar'a  Soeial  Lif*;  Ch&mben'  DovuHie  Annatt,  lil.  29S. 
■  Burt's  LtHenfrmn  tkt  North,  i.  330 ;  Sirkpktrick  8harp«'s  Intnd^ittiim 
to  Law't  MtmoriaU. 
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Folly  and  credulity,  however,  take  an  onconacionable  time 
in  djring,  and  even  in  1733  Mr.  Forbes,  professor  of  law  in 
Glasgow  Coll^,  was  unable  to  divest  himself  of  a  decaying 
conviction.  Carefully  he  lays  down  in  bis  Institutes  of  Xau,' 
as  be  had  done  to  his  students,  the  evidence  in  which  coses 
should  be  properly  investigated,  whether  respecting  "black 
witches,"  who  by  the  power  of  hell  work  harm,  or  "white 
witches,"  who  by  the  same  assistance  work  onree.  He  points 
out  the  grave  importance  of  testimony  that  a  person  had  been 
attacked  by  illness  after  a  woman  had  invoked  a  curse,  or  had 
been  relieved  by  the  woman  who  had  taken  his  hand  and 
moved  her  lips ;  that  she  had  entered  a  room  when  doors  and 
windows  were  barred,  and  had  laid  her  bands  on  the  breast  at 
which  a  child  was  suckled  who  died  in  half  an  hour.  Proof 
by  law,  he  showed,  was  allowed  that  a  woman  was  ourrently 
reported  to  be  a  witch,  th&t  c^e  could  not  shed  tears,  could 
not  repeat  t&e  Lord's  prayer,  and  had  devil's  marks  upon  her 
body.  On  the  other  hajid,  the  fact  that  a  person  was  bewitched 
was  proved  by  his  being  exceedingly  tormented  in  saying  of 
prayers  and  graces,  by  his  telling  events,  past,  present,  and  to 
oome,  in  his  fits,  which  be  knew  not  at  other  tames.  Still 
stronger  proof  was  afforded  by  the  physician  finding  the 
patient's  trouble  could  not  proceed  ttom  bodily  distemper,  and 
that  his  remedies  intensified  instead  of  lessening  the  disease — 
a  Mnd  of  evidence  in  those  days  of  deplorable  medical  in- 
capacity which  would  have  proved  that  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  community  were  hopelessly  bewitched.  But,  in  &ct, 
whatever  infallible  symptoms  might  be  cited  by  tliis  sapient 
professor,  the  confirmation  was  everywhere  if  there  was  super- 
stition, and  it  was  nowhere  if  there  was  common  sense. 

It  was  a  terrible  blow  to  the  credulous  and  pious  when  the 
old  Act  against  witchcraft  was  abolished  in  1736,  and,  instead 
of  death  being  passed  on  all  "  traffickers  with  Satan,"  Uiere 
was  a  prosaic,  rational  statute  left,  making  liable  to  a  year's 
impriaonment  and  three  months  in  the  pillory  all  vulgar 
practisers  of  occult  arts  "  who  pretended  to  tell  fortunes  and 
discover  stolen  goods."  * 

■  IntHttUettjf  Seats  Lme.bjKr.'WHiitniForhMiniyDca.ta,  profeisor  of  law, 
p.  872.  ■  Huine'i  Comm^ntariet  on  Criminal  Law,  1788,  I.  488. 
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While  the  State  waa  paniBhicg  criminala  in  aocordAiioe 
with  the  desires  of  the  Church,  the  Church  itoelf  was  fostering 
some  criminals  for  the  Stato^ — these  were  the  child-murderers.^ 
Elsewhere  has  been  shown  how  this  crime  increased,  tbroi^h 
the  terror  in  women  of  undergoing  the  hated  ordeal  of  discipline 
before  the  gaze  of  the  congregatioD  for  immorality.'  It  was 
as  rife  in  Episcopal  days  as  in  Presbyterian,  for  the  same 
inquisitorial  system  and  rigorous  discipline  existed  under  both 
ecclesiastical  reigns.  The  number  of  executions  of  wretched 
women  who  had  killed  their  offspring  in  hopes  of  escaping 
this  ignominy  shows  to  what  an  extent  infanticide  was  common, 
■sometimes  three  or  four  being  hanged  at  the  same  tima 
Juries  had  difficulty  in  determimng  whether  an  infant's  death 
was  due  to  natural  causes  or  to  wilful  purpose,  and  shrank  from 
the  task  of  deciding  a  matter  on  which  hung  the  issue  of  life 
or  death.  In  1690  *  an  Act  had,  therefore,  been  passed  which 
removed  all  ground  for  hesitancy  in  juries,  making  the  woman 
liable  to  death  who  concealed  the  birth  of  her  child,  should  it 
be  either  dead  or  missii^.  Such  a  law  seems,  however,  rather 
.to  have  increased  the  number  of  executions  than  to  have 
lessened  the  number  of  delinquents.     Not  till  late  in  the 

•  Hnme's  Comimeidairi»s,  1,  317  [  ETskine'a  JVwiciyfai  of  Load  of  Scot.  1764, 
p.  478 ;  Amot'i  Griminai  Trials,  p.  Sll. 

*  See  mUe,  p.  67.  Loid  Fonntainhall,  in  notiung  the  eiecDtfon  of  Mirgsret 
Tait  for  oMld  mnider  in  1681,  remarks,  "  They  8»j  she  declared  ona  of  the  man; 
tempUtioiia  which  induoed  her  to  maider  her  child  »m  to  thnn  the  ignominy 
of  the  ahuroh  pillory,  which  the  Duke  of  York,  hearing  and  iDforniiiig  himself  of 
OUT  enatoTD,  and  that  it  was  owned  in  no  other  place  of  the  Chrietian  world,  and  it 
lathermadeMsndaU  than  lessened  them,  and  that  ttwas  not  used  fordmnkeuieH, 
Sabbath  breaking,  lying,  or  other  enormities,  the  Doke  was  displeased,  and  said 
it  would  be  more  efBcscioua  restraint  if  the  ciTil  magistrate  were  to  pnoiah 
them  either  with  a  peannjary  mulct  or  corporal  punishment."  In  that  year  on 
January  24  Beren  women  were  executed  for  child  moidei  in  Edinburgh  at  one 
time.  On  March  7,  llarch  11,  April  13,  there  was  an  eiecntion  for  the  same 
offenoe.  In  1706  "  foni  women  frton  Aberdeen  "  hanged.  In  1714,  on  June  IS, 
June  24,  Jaly  S,  executions  took  place. — "Beoords  from  the  old  Tolbooth," 
SeoUith  Journal,  i.  pp.  266,  269,  81S.— Fonntainhall's  DteMont,  i.  1S7. 

'  Hnme's  Com-nuniarkt,  i.  217.  On  this  law  the  story  of  the  Start  ^ 
Utdlalhian  rests :  "  If  any  woman  shall  conceal  her  being  with  child  during 
the  whole  space,  and  shall  not  call  or  make  use  of  help  and  asaistanoe  in  the 
birth,  the  child  being  found  dead  or  missing,  the  woman  shall  be  holden  and 
repute  the  mnrdereT  of  her  awn  child,  though  there  be  no  sppeanno*  of  bmise 
or  wound  upon  the  body  of  the  child." 
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oentuiy,  when  under  a  more  moderate  clei^,  the  severity  of 
Church  discipline  was  relaxed,  did  the  cases  of  child  muider 
diminish.  It  may  be  that  the  abolitdon  of  congr^tional 
censure  did  sot  cause  fewer  hapless  children  coming  undesir- 
ably into  this  world,  but  it  at  least  prevented  so  many  being 
untimely  despatched  to  the  nexL 


II 

In  the  eariy  part  of  the  century  the  turbulent  element 
was  to  be  found  in  the  swarms  of "  randy  b^gars,  th%gers, 
E^ptian  sorners,"  who  haunted  outlying  districts  of  the 
country,  and  incessantly  infested  villages,  and  visited  the 
homes  of  the  people  to  tbe  terror  of  their  lives  and  with  the 
plunder  of  their  goods.  In  former  times  there  were  off-hand 
measures  taken  for  de&lii^  with  these  v^abonds,  statutes 
still  existing  which  allowed  any  master  of  a  pit,  salt-pans,  or 
mine,  to  seize  them  and  force  them  to  work  as  life-loi^  serfs 
in  their  service.  When  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  prescribed  slavery 
as  a  drastic  remedy  for  b^gary,  he  was  propounding  no  novel 
or  whimsical  scheme,  but  simply  ui^ing  that  existing  laws 
should  be  enforced  on  the  200,000  sturdy  prowling  b^;ars,  who 
were  peete  and  d&ugerous  to  the  community.^  The  stalwart 
republican,  however,  went  further  than  advocating  compulsory 
slavery ;  he  also  urged  compulsion  on  masters  to  take  slaves. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  century  instances  occurred  of  men, 
who  were  scoundrels  or  escaped  hanging  for  thefts,  being  con- 
s%n6d  as  perpetual  servants  in  the  silver  mines  and  pits  of 
Scotland,*  where  they  were  bound  as  slaves,  wearing  iron  collars 
riveted  round  their  necks,  on  which  was  inscribed  their  name, 
their  crime,  and  their  owner.*     Vagabonds  who  were  not  con- 

i  Hume's  CvB^BMUtrit*,  L  Ul ;  UMiitohJe'B  (JyptiM  in  Seotland;  Forbes' 
/MfOwtM,  p.  70. 

■  Aots  of  Scots  Pari.  ieo7,  1411,  IteS.—SdiiOuiyh  JUv.,  Jui;.  18M, 
("  Uodern  SUvei;  ia  SootUad  "). 

'  Wilson's  PrehMarie  Annat*  iff  Seat.  ii.  61B.  In  1701  fom  penoDS  aoD- 
Tioted  at  Perth  esoaped  death  b;  aooepting  perpetual  BeTTitede.  One  of  these, 
used  u  a  iTorker  in  tha  ailvei  mines  in  a  glen  of  Ochila,  bad  lound  his  neck  a 
ooUar  with  the  inscription :  "  Aleiandei  Stnart  fonnd  guilty  of  tbeft  at  Psrth 
the  Gtb  Deo.  1701,  and  gifted  by  the  justioius  as  perpetoal  servant  to  Sir  J. 
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demned  to  this  fate  were  burnt  through  the  ear  with  an 
uron  and  banished  the  county ;  for  magistrates  were  quite 
satisfied  that  they  had  done  their  duty  when  Uiey  had  rid 
their  own  district  of  a  nuisance,  and  had  sent  him  to  rob  the 
next,  under  penalty  of  being  hanged  if  he  returned.  More 
dai^erous  "  ^yptians "  were  "  banished  furth  of  Scotland," 
while  those  cau^t  in  act  of  theft  were  r^arded  as  "  notorious 
thieves"  and  stra^htway  hanged.' 

Harsh  as  much  of  the  penal  code  waa,  it  was  far  from 
cruel,  and  was  infinitely  milder  than  that  of  England.  Though 
robbery  (theft  with  violence  or  terrorism)  was  liable  to 
penalty  of  death,  even  when  the  article  was  of  trifling  value, 
ordinary  thieving  called  "  pickery  "  received  no  capital  sentence 
nnleaa  the  thief  was  "  by  habit  and  repute,"  or  after  a  third 
offence.'  Contrast  that  with  the  law  of  England.  When 
Blackstone  wrote  his  Com.'meniaries  in  1760,  there  were  no 
fewer  than  164  crimes  which  involved  capital  punishment,  a 
number  which  was  increased  in  the  course  of  after  yeara.  The 
same  measure  was  meted  out  to  the  man  guilty  of  the  foulest 
murder  and  the  man  guilty  of  the  smallest  theft,  to  tiie 
starving  woman  who  snatched  a  loaf  from  a  baker's  window 
and  to  the  boy  who  took  "  privately "  from  a  shop  or  picked 
irom  a  pocket  a  sum  valued  at  1 2d. 

While  lords  of  session  administered  justice  in  the  High 
Courts  at  Edinburgh,  at  their  stated  times  they  went  on  circuit 
to  county  towns.  They  proceeded  on  horseback  along  the 
wretched  ruts  which  served  as  roads,  where  no  coach  could  pass, 
to  the  peril  and  discomfort  of  venerable  persons,  inexpert  in 
horsemanship,  whose  cloaks  fluttered  in  the  wind,  and  whose 
wigs  got  dishevelled  at  the  everlasting  jolts  and  stumbles  on 
the  paths.     Behind  them  a  cavalcade  of  clerks  and  servante 

AnBkine  of  Alios  "  ;  this  oollu  wu  dredged  up  In  the  Forth,  where  the  man 
had  probtblf  drowned  hinuelt 

'  Tb.t  Uw  WM  fts  Mvere  >g&fiut  Popwh  priests  u  tg^nst  thiggen,  gypsies, 
and  lomers.  In  17E>1,  In  Aberdeen,  Rev.  Pstrick  Qeddes,  on  «  charge  of  being 
"  bj  habit  and  lepote  a  prieat,  JeanJt,  Mjd  trs^cking  Papist,"  was  found  guil^ 
uid  banished  "  furth  of  Scotland,  with  testlficate  that  If  he  ever  returned,  ha 
being  still  a  Papist,  shall  sufferpanishment  of  death.'' 

'  Id  17G0  a  man  was  aoiiviot«d  of  robbeir  and  murder,  and  sentenoad  tc 
have  his  right  hand  struck  off  before  being  hanged.  The  last  criminal  hanged 
ia  ehsins  was  a  messenger  at  Elgin  sentenced  for  robbing  the  post  in  1773. 

■ylc 
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followed,  caiTTiiig  papers  acd  books  and  cloaks  for  their  lord- 
ships in  their  ba^  While  the  judges  were  trying  the  criminala 
in  tiieir  coorts  on  charges  of  "  spuilzie "  and  "  hameaacken," 
arson  and  morder,  in  coontxy  towns  justices  of  peace  had 
their  arduous  labours  to  preserve  order,  to  ponish  offenders  for 
"  pickery  "  with  penalties  full  of  quaint  barbarity  of  olden  times. 
ImprisonmeDt  was  seldom  awarded,  and  only  for  short  periods, 
partly  &om  frugal  dislike  to  expense,  and  partly  because  the 
jails  or  "  thievee'  holes  "  were  only  little  hovels,  with  no  jailer 
to  guard  them,  and  uncertain  arrangements  to  feed  their  lodgers. 
Other  punishments,  however,  abounded.  There  were  for  less 
offences  the  jongs  or  iron  collars,  attached  to  the  kirk  walls 
(though  they  were  becoming  leas  used),  in  which  the  culprits' 
necks  were  &Btened  fbr  "  ye  terror  to  ye  others,"  though  they 
provided  more  amusement  than  warning  to  the  community.' 
More  excitement  filled  "  ye  others  "  when  they  heard  that  a 
criminal  was  to  stand  bareheaded  at  the  top  of  the  oatside 
stair  of  the  Tolbooth,  bound  with  a  chain,  and  having  a  label 
on  the  breast,  stating,  "  Here  I  stand  for  theft  and  reset  of 
theft,"  or  when  two  miserable  beings  were  stationed  with  their 
placards  announcing  in  local  spelling,  "  Thir  are  adulterers." 
Great  public  satisfaction  was  felt  when  a  well-known  offender 
sat  upon  a  cuck-stool,  with  neck  and  band  in  the  pillory, 
havii^  his  ears  nailed  to  the  same,  or,  with  still  further  re- 
finement of  cruelty,  stood  with  his  ear  nailed  till  he  summoned 
resolution  to  tear  away  his  "  lug  with  the  gristle."  On  such 
occasions  the  crowd  was  great  and  deeply  interested.  Children 
played  truant  from  school,  the  weavers  lef);  their  looms,  the 
women  threw  their  spindles  down,  and  ran  to  watch  some 
creature  having  her  "  nose  pinched," — a  process  performed 
with  an  iron  frame  with  clips  which  held  secure  the  cartilage 
of  the  victim's  nose.*     A  pleasant  rural  thrill  was  felt  when 

>  Heator'i  Jwiieial  Steordi,  p.  301. 

*  Such  entriM  ar«  treqnent  in  borgh  reoovdt.  "A.  B.,  a  notoarthis^  wtato 
ba  [oDotled,  his  lug  nailsd,  sod  hU  OOk  pinched."— i^ont^O^  Carluke,  p.  40; 
Eogen'  Seeiat  Ltfi,  iiL  S6  i  WilwD'a  MtmoriaU  <^  Sdin.  iL  2SS.  The  idtj 
roooTds  ue  rMlistia  at  timw.  "Much  1723. — For  tow  ka  binding  Oatherine 
H'Onlloah  to  the  tron,  2>.  Soots.  For  a  penknife  for  cutting  off  hci  ear,  Sa. 
Scots."  The  earn  of  8d.  shows  this  must  have  been  hirod  for  the  ot 
Slirling  Burgh  lUcordt. 
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yet  another  penalty  was  iafiicled,  and  th^  saw  the  conunon 
baogman  take  his  knife  and  cut  off  the  bleedii^  ear.  The 
tuck  of  a  drum  made  everyone  run  to  his  doorstep  to  gaze  on 
the  locksman  leading  a  woman,  stripped  to  t^e  waist,  through 
the  streets,  at  certain  stations  to  flog  her  with  his  lashes,  before 
taking  her  to  jail,'  for  atealii^  lawn  &om  a  bleaching  field. 
ReUpee  into  immorality  might  incur  as  penalty  (at  recom- 
mendation of  the  Kirk-Sasaion)  the  woman  standii^  at  the 
Market  Cross  with  her  head  shaved,  with  the  locksman  beside 
her.  Such  penalties  were  a  town's  excitement  in  an  age  not 
too  full  of  fine  sensibilities,  and  w(mderfolly  relieved  the 
monotony  of  burghal  existence. 

A  very  frequent  adjunct  to  such  aentencea  by  jnstic«e  was 
that  of  banishment  out  of  the  town  or  beyond  the  county, 
while  the  judges  sentenced  criminals  for  theft  "  furth  of 
Scotland," — a  vague  destination  in  days  before  they  were  able 
to  transport  them  to  the  colonies.  Thus  banished,  with  threat 
of  being  scorned  or  branded  if  they  returned,  offenders  had  a 
fete  which  in  those  days  was  virtual  outlawry  with  the  prospect 
of  a  hunted  life.*  For  whither  could  the  exile  go  ?  By 
law  of  Church  and  rules  of  Eark-Seesions  no  one  was  allowed 
to  reside  in  a  parish  until  he  produced  a  "  teatlficate "  from 
the  Seaaion  of  hia  former  place,  and  this,  of  course,  he  could 
not  furnish.'     The  unfortunate  creature  baniahed  fbr  stealing 

1  Thlu  In  Puilay  in  1770.— Heotor'a  JudiefoJ  Jbeonlt,  2H. 

'  For  •xftinple,  in  1704  Kirk.8»uioii  of  Banff  inform  ftnnei*  utd  othen  they 
tniut  TMeive  twtifiostM  from  penou*  coming  to  their  emplojmant,  and,  leuning 
there  "  ue  two  idle  penoni  of  no  fama  "  in  the  town,  recommend  the  nugittnte* 
to  remoTe  them.— ^nnab  o/  .San/  (New  Spelding  Club),  i.  76.  In  1708  the 
offlosr  "appointed  to  oite  dl  ■tranger  Berranls  within  the  parooh  to  bring  in 
the  teatimonials  to  Seaaion. " — Morton  KiTk-S»>n(m  Betiordt. 

*  1707,  penon  apprehended  for  stealing  ihoea  in  the  shoe  meroat,  baniehed 
the  btugh  oC  Lanark,  ' '  ordered  nevec  to  be  feen  again  In  the  biugh,  on  pain  of 
being  whipped,  bomed,  and  again  baniahed." — Burgh  BteordM  of  Latiark. 
In  1714  "  hiubaud  and  wife  gnilty  of  aota  of  theft  are  baniahed  hrth  of  the 
town  under  penalty  of  one  year'a  imprisonment  if  they  return,  and  to  be 
•courged  every  month  during  said  year  and  baniahed  nndar  penalty." — Anwili 
9f  Savkk,  p.  116.  Even  *o  kte  m  177S  the  magiatratea  of  the  Qorbala  at 
Qlasgow  Mnteneed  piiionwa  to  "  be  oarried  &om  prison  by  tack  of  drum  with 
head  bare,  and  to  be  baniahed  the  village  and  barony  of  Qorbals  during  the  whole 
of  their  natural  lives,  and  if  they  return  to  be  imprisoned,  whipped,  and 
baniahed," — a  sentenoe  pour  r*ra  to  those  who  know  that  nnfascinating  distriot 
t«-day. — Olatgme  Fast  and  Pritent,  i.  318. 
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a  hen  or  an  ell  of  linen,  or  for  breaking  a  sapling,  was  foiced 
to  beg,  if  not  to  steal,  and  yet  his  doing  so  insuied  his  at  once 
being  delated  bj  the  elders  to  the  justiceB,  by  them  to  be 
anew  sconrged,  and  either  sent  to  jail  or  ^ain  banished.  If 
in  despair  he  returned  to  his  old  haunts  and  fomily  he  might 
be  incoatinently  seized,  branded,  imprisoned,  till  an  impossible 
£100  Scots  was  paid,  and  yet  rebanished  (^;ain.  This  miser- 
able dilemma  of  being  driven  from  pillar  to  post  existed  up  till 
near  the  middle  of  the  century,  when  the  Kirk  and  its  elders 
became  leas  rigorous,  and  the  people  lees  docile,  and  towns  with 
growing  populataons  aSbrded  easier  shelter  and  concealment  for 
fogitiyes,  while  sentences  tiiemselves  became  more  mild  in  a 
milder  age,  and  prisons  more  able  to  hold  offenders. 


Ill 

While  the  execution  of  laws  in  h^;heat  crimes  lay  with 
the  judges  of  session,  there  wei«  other  courts  over  many 
districts,  and  especially  north  of  the  Forth,  which  exercised 
jorisdiction  as  full  as  the  Court  of  Session.  There  were  over 
a  hundred  Courts  of  Regality,  in  which  the  great  owners  of 
land  thronghont  Scotland  presided  as  hereditary  barons  or 
sherifis,  having  power  to  sentence  all  criminals  in  their 
domaia  The  baron  or  his  bailie  presided  over  fifteen  aisessors 
as  jury,  and  he  could  wield  the  right  of  punishment  of  pit 
and  pillows — to  hai^  or  imprison.  This  tremendous  power 
he  held,  bound  by  no  l^al  process,  restrained  by  no  fear, 
guided  by  no  preoedenta  However  wrongly  he  might  abuse 
his  right,  it  could  not  be  withdrawn,  for  it  came  by  charter, 
was  inherited  by  birth,  and  yet  could  be  sold  at  his  will. 
Especially  high-handed  and  rigorous  were  these  barons  or 
chie&  of  the  Korthem  and  Highland  counties,  where  the  voice 
of  publio  opinion  was  never  heard,  and  from  which  the 
grievances  of  victims  were  never  borne.  Whatever  verdict 
the  baron  desired  was  obsequiously  given  by  the  servile 
tenants  or  bumble  tacksmen  who  formed  the  jury.  If  be  was 
a  friend  the  prisoner  escaped  scot  free,  however  clear  his  gnilt ; 
if  he  was  a  foe,  he  was  pretty  certain  to  be  condemned,  how- 
ever clear  his  innocence. 
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The  records  of  the  courts  of  these  irreBponsiblfl  hereditary 
sheriffs  in  some  cases  are  extant,  stAting  csoncisely  the  name  of 
the  criminal,  the  ofTence,  and  the  verdict,  whether  "  clenzit "  or 
"  convikt ; " '  to  the  latter  being  crisply  appended  the  sentence, 
which  is  too  often  "  hangit "  or  "  drownit."  At  other  times 
the  sentence  was  to  be  scourged,  to  have  his  ear  nailed  to  a 
post,  or  cut  off,  and  banished  the  country.  By  sach  summary 
processes  Orant  of  Grant  sentenced  three  persons  found 
guilty  of  hoFse-Btealing  to  be  carried  from  the  court  to  the 
pit  or  dungeon  of  Gaatle  Grant,  there  to  remain  till  Tuesday 
next,  and  thence  to  be  carried  to  the  gallowstree  at  Ballintore, 
and  to  be  hanged  between  three  and  four  in  the  afternoon 
till  they  be  dead.  K  a  loch  was  near,  as  Loch  Spynie  was  to 
Gordonston,  the  victim  of  hereditary  jurisdiction  was  ex- 
peditiously drowned.  There,  for  example,  an  unfortunate 
woman  was  put  to  death  for  stealing  out  of  a  chest  thirty  rex 
dollars  and  two  webs  of  linen,  and  as  she  was  drowning  she  was 
heard  (very  naturally)  "  evacuating  curses  on  her  oppressors."  * 
Each  gentleman  who  had  the  cherished  privilege  and  power 
had  a  dempeter  or  hangman  who  carried  out  the  sentences, 
which  were  axecated  on  gallows  osttally  erected  on  a  moor  or 
where  two  roads  met;  and  in  the  local  names  of  fields  of 
"  Gallowflat "  and  '  Gallowlaw  "  there  are  still  reminiscences 
of  the  old  hanging  days  of  these  Courts  of  Bc^ality.  Memories 
of  these  oppressive  and  arbitrary  measures  were  vivid  at  the 
end  of  the  century,  when  etoriee  were  still  told  of  the 
iniquitous  doings  of  the  old  regime :  how  one  hereditary  sheriff 
acted  as  both  judge  and  jury,  and  sentenced  at  his  will ;  how 
another  hanged  a  man  and  afterwards  called  his  faithful  jory 
to  convict  Um ;  how  yet  another  hanged  two  brothers  on  one 
tree  near  Abemethy,  and  burned  their  bodies  on  the  roadside ; 
and  how  a  chief  hanged  two  notorious  thieves,  parboiled  their 
heads,  and  set  them  on  spikes.     Tradition  lingered  of  a  case 

'  1893,  a  Ud  oonviDtod  orptundoring  the  "socksof  tha  plough,"  Mnteuced 
bj  bftflie  of  court  "tob«  nailit  be  the  lug  with  ftna  ircne  nadlo  to  sue  posts,  and 
to  Btaod  thsT  for  the  Bp«ic«  of  ua  boor  wlthoat  motione,  uid  to  ba  illowed  to 
breiJc  tbe  griM  nailed  withoat  drawing  of  the  nsiL  " — From  Book  of  Begalty  of 
QroKk,  cited  in  Sogers'  ^oeinZ  L^t  of  Seal.  Ui.  U ;  Burt'i  LttUn,  0.  £30 ; 
Omond'a  Liva  of  Lord  Advocaiei,  vol  i. 
*  Dunbar's  SooialUft,  2tid  aeries,  p.  148. 
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where  the  baron  bailie  was  so  odions  that  the  people  rose  in 
vengeance  and  drowned  him  in  the  Spey.' 

The  pit  and  dungeon  in  the  castles  or  roansion  bouses 
were  nauall;  noisome  holea  Sn(^  was  the  jnt  at  Gordonston 
in  Morayshire,  victims  of  which  appealed  to  the  lords  of 
eession  in  1740,^  a  vault  cold,  wet,  and  pitch-dark,  secured 
by  an  iron  grating,  without  door  or  window,  so  wet  that  the 
miserable  inmates  had  to  stand  on  stones  to  raise  themselves 
above  the  inflowing  water  that  covered  the  floor.  In  such 
a  pit  untried  prisoners  were  detained  for  months,  and  there 
those  convicted  even  of  tdfling  ofTences  were  confined  at 
the  risk  or  cost  of  life.  Although  these  hereditary  barons 
bad  no  right  to  transport  their  convicts,  they  often  made 
a  nefarious  and  profitable  trade  of  sending  them  to  the 
Plantations.  They  offered  the  prisoners  that  alternative  to 
death,  and  many  gladly  c<msented  to  be  exported,  whereupon 
the  lord  of  regality  in  the  North  sold  his  victims  to  those  men 
whose  business  it  was  to  secure,  by  meaos  fair  or  foul,  recruits 
to  sell  for  work  in  the  estates  of  America  or  West  Indies, 
where  they  became  serfs  of  planters,  with  little  hope  of  ever 
recovering  their  freedom.' 

It  was  in  1748  that  all  hereditary  jorifidictions  were 
aboliahad.  After  the  Sebellion  of  '45  it  was  felt  necessary  to 
break  down  feudal  power  and  state,  especially  in  the  High- 
lands ;  to  bring  under  equal  law  and  central  authority  all 
officers  of  justice,  and  to  shear  the  chieftains  of  those 
privil^es  which  had  made  them  dangers  to  order  and 
menaces  to  government  Barons  and  chie&  who  had  ruled 
like  kings  in  their  districts,  and  tyrants  over  their  vassals, 
by  the  withdrawal  of  those  ancient  rights  were  suddenly 
reduced  to  mere  subjects — no  more  superior  to  law  than  the 
meanest  of  their  cro^«rs.  Not  merely  did  this  abolition 
involve  the  loss  of  prestige,  of  power,  of  influence  on  which 

■  Staiittieai  AeO.  0/  SaUtand,  Abernsthy  sad  Kinoudine,  lifL  IGl.  Tha 
Town  CouDOil  of  Perth  in  1707  applies  to  the  Bnl  of  Perth  for  the  low  of  hit 
lumgmui  u  being  ver;  expert  in  Utebusineu. — StmitiTt'aSktttJitto/Hii^land*. 
Id  170a  Mour  the  last  two  oaeea  of  oapitd  puniahment  by  EegKlit;  Court  in 
Qallowsy. — Sertditary  Shar\fft,  by  Agnsw,  p.  194. 

*  Danbw's  SoeM  JJft  hi  Forma-  Dayt,  Snd  aeries,  p.  lU. 

•  Bitrlon't  SUt.  ^Soot.  (1688-1718),  toL  iL  ;  Burt'i  LttUr*.  1.  «6, 
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they  bad  so  long  prided  themselves ;  it  also  implied  the  loss 
of  gfttna  hardly  less  coveted,^  Baron  bailies  often  enriched 
themselves  by  the  fruits  of  office,  which  were  called  "  datiea : " 
a  day's  labour  froin  every  tenant;  the  goods  of  all  personB 
sentenced  to  death ;  the  fines  of  those  who  were  convicted ; 
the  berial  cow  or  hone  at  the  death  of  each  tenant — the  best 
of  the  cattle  being  seized  fiom  the  poor  widow  and  her 
&mily.  By  the  abolition  of  the  Coorts  of  E^ality  and  of 
Barony  all  these  "  duties "  and  perquisites  were  lost,  aa  were 
their  personal  glory  and  importance,  and  the  dispossessed  lords 
claimed  exorbitant  compensation  for  the  loss  they  had  sustained. 
They,  not  too  modestly,  estimated  the  equivalent  at  £602,127, 
but  were  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  £162,000.*  Whatever 
might  have  been  the  loss  to  these  gentlemen,  it  was  clearly 
a  gain  to  the  country,  which  under  the  legal  sherifb  who 
raigned  in  thdr  stead  had  a  chance  of  equity  and  due  pro- 
cedure, of  fairer  trials,  more  reasonable  verdicts,  and  less 
arbitrary  sentences.  Yet  no  institutions  or  men,  however  bad, 
ever  pass  away  without  mourners  when  they  die — ev^i  on 
the  grave  of  Nero  some  unknown  hand  laid  floweta — and 
sentimental  lovers  of  ancient  customs  and  patriarchal  ways ' 
joined  in  the  lameatation  with  retainers  who  had  benefited  by 
the  partiality  of  their  lairds  and  lords.  Some  loyal  tenants 
protested  that  they  "  aye  liked  gentlemen's  law,"  preferring 
the  possible  lenity  of  their  laird  to  the  certain  justice  of  the 
sheriff.  No  longer  could  an  Earl  of  Galloway,  as  in  good  old 
days,  hold  his  court  and  sentence  in  a  trica  criminals  caught 
"  red-hand,"  "  Yerl  John,"  exclaimed  one  vigorous  admirer, 
"  was  the  man  !  He'd  hang  them  up  just  o'  his  ain  word : 
nane  o'  your  law  ! "  * 

•  5t<il.  AtH.  Sixt.  liii.  161 ;  Agnew'a  ffertdOary  ShtHfi  of  OaUovay,  p.  B29, 
■  The  Hake  of  H«imltOD  oUimed  £38,000  and  got  £3000 ;  Lord  OaliovBj 

olalmed  £6000  Kod  got  £S21 ;  Lord  Solkiik  aluaed  £33,000,  but  got  nothing. 
— Agncw'a  Hendilary  Shtryffs,  p.  4SB. 

>  Johuon's  Jmimty  to  Iht  IVattm  Itlandt,  177S,  p.  20G. 

*  Agnsw'a  SendUary  Shtrifft,  p.  SOS.  On  tbe  banks  of  tbe  Spo;,  when 
1  poor  m&D  wu  foond  gnilt;  by  his  muter,  tbs  proprietor  of  Ballmdatlooh, 
and  put  into  the  pit  till  the  gallows  woi  prepared,  he  drew  a  abort  Bword  and 
dcolared  he  wonld  kill  the  Bnt  man  that  put  a  hand  on  him,  hia  wife  remou- 
itrat«d  and  pnvailed  on  him  with  the  argument:  "Come  up  qnietlf  and  be 
hanged,  and  do  not  anger  the  laiid"— Uall'a  TraviU  in  SeotUnd,  ii.  4IH. 
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In  1758  the  countrj  was  made  aware  of  strange  chuiinal 
practices  in  the  North,  which  bad  been  carried  on  for  years 
with  extraordinary  impunity.  Peter  Williamson,  having  re- 
turned from  an  adventurous  career  amoi^  the  Cherokee 
Indians,  published  his  life  and  adventures ;  narratii^  how 
he  hod  been  kidnapped  in  Aberdeen  when  eleven  years  old, 
had  been  carried  off  with  many  others  to  America,  where  he 
was  sold  for  £16  to  a  planter,  and  after  curiotis  viciadtudea 
was  captured  by  Indians,  from  whom  he  escaped  after 
marvellous  ezperiences.  The  revelations  in  this  book  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  world — too  late^ — to  a  nefarious  traffic  which 
had  lasted  for  several  years,  in  which  men  in  high  public 
position  had  daringly  eharod.  Strange  things  happened  in 
remote  quarters  in  those  days,  of  which  the  Lowltuids  knew 
nothing.  In  1732  Lady  Orange  had  been  kidnapped  from 
Edinburgh  by  Highlanders  in  the  pay  of  her  husband,  who 
wanted  to  get  rid  of  a  woman  half-mad  and  a  drunkard,  with 
a  wild  tongue  which  m^ht  reveal  secrets  to  endanger  tJie 
neck  of  this  professing  Wh^,  who  was  an  intriguing  Jacobite ; 
of  this  pretended  saint  who  waa  a  worthless  libertine.  Away 
in  the  wilds  of  the  Highlands  she  was  kept,  while  Lord 
Grange,  asserting  she  was  dead,  celebrated  her  funeral ;  far 
away  in  the  lonely  island  of  St  Eilda  and  other  dreai? 
retreats,  she  lingered  till  her  forlorn  days  were  ended.  The 
Highlands  kept  their  secrets  well,  and  when  the  world  heard 
the  tale  it  only  shru^^ed  its  shoulders.  In  the  North,  too, 
as  we  have  seen,  lords  of  regality  illegally  made  profits  by 
selling  prisoners  to  agents,  who  shipped  them  to  work  in 
the  plantaUons.  Now  Peter  Williamson's  story  disclosed  that 
not  only  in  wild  distant  straths,  but  also  in  the  civilised 
district  of  Aberdeenshire,  a  criminal  traffic  had  been  practised 
in  face  of  the  law. 

Between  1740  and  1746  a  r^ular  trade  existed  of 
supplying  hands  to  the  American  settlements,  where  they 
were  sold.  Eascally  companies  were  formed  to  carry  on  the 
businesSj  and  year  after  year  ships  left  the  ports  with  banda 
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of  luckless  youths,  who  had  been  inveigled  or  coerced  into 
transportation — few  ever  returning  to  tell  the  story  of  their 
capture  or  their  &te.  Many  were  stolen ;  some  were  deluded 
by  gross  falsehoods ;  others  in  the  days  of  destitution  in  the 
North  were  even  sold  hy  their  parents  for  a  ehilling  to  these 
kidnappers.*  They  came  to  cajole  and  to  ensnare  the  simple ; 
pipers  accompanied  them  to  make  the  villus  rustics  merry 
in  the  change-bouse ;  and  poor  creatures  were  "  enlisted  "  when 
they  were  dnmk.  So  bold  were  some  of  those  kidnappers 
that  their  press-gang  passed  along  the  village  streets  and 
country  roads  and  seized  boys  whom  they  met  In  the  dlence 
of  the  night  lads  were  taken  from  their  beds  in  remote  cottagee, 
and  parents  were  afraid  to  let  their  children  out  of  doors 
when  darkness  set  ia  Some  of  these  scoundrels  were  in  the 
pay  of  eeteraaed  bailiea  in  Aberdeen, — for  magistrates  were 
not  above  a  trade  which  Highland  chiefs  did  not  despise. 
The  entrapped  were  raw  youths  deceived  by  their  captors  as 
to  their  destination,  even  children  not  above  six  years  old. 
They  were  brought  along  in  droves,  shut  up  at  night  in  some 
bam,  where  they  were  encouraged  to  play  cards  to  divert  their 
attention,  while  bagpipes  played  stirring  tunes  to  keep  their 
courage  up.  Strange  to  say,  the  workhouse  and  the  Tolbooth 
prison  were  lent  to  detain  these  stolen  or  inveigled  victims, 
till  the  number  was  sufficient  for  a  cai^  and  the  ship  was 
ready  to  sail  Mothers  rushed  through  the  streets,  and  stood 
hopelessly  outside  the  doors,  calling  out  frantic  farewells  to 
their  sons  within,  and  uttering  curses  on  their  captors.  To 
invoke  the  aid  of  police  or  magistrates  was  useless ;  for  those 
who  tried  to  rescue  their  children  were  threatened  with  the 
jail  and  frightened  into  silence ;  and  when  one  person  did 
venture  to  raise  an  action  before  the  Court  of  Session,  not 
an  officer  in  Aberdeen  dared  to  summon  the  parties  to  appear, 
well  knowing  that  men  in  position,  dangerous  to  displease, 
were  flagrant  offenders. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  how  many  victims  were  kid- 
napped ;  but,  as  the  trade  continued  with  impunity  for  several 

■  Booie  afBmt  Aeeord,  p.  SS.  The  practioe  it  Mlling  (itii1dr«n  u-ow  out  ot 
the  terrible  poTertyin  the  Tamine  of  1740.  BntrieB  occur  like  the  folIowiDg ; 
"To  R.  Hou  for  listing  his  son,  la."    "To  Maoleftu  for  liitiiighi*  son.  It.  Sd.'l  , 
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years,  the  number  must  have  amounted  to  hnndFeds.  The 
"  emigrauta "  were  sold  to  planters,  and  bound  to  serve  for 
five  or  seven  years ;  and  should  they  desert  from  their  masters 
— which  crafty  often  drove  them  to  do — they  were  liable  to 
another  year's  aervitude  if  absent  for  thirty  days.  Such  were 
the  iniquities  brought  to  light  by  Peter  Williamson.  When 
he  returned  to  Aberdeen,  where  his  revelations  were  causing 
embarrassing  excitement,  he  was  charged  with  calumnialang 
honourable  citizens  and  bailies;  the  obnoxions  pages  of  his 
book  were  torn  out,  and  burned  by  the  common  hangman ;  he 
himself  was  fined  lOs,,  and  dismissed  the  virtuous  city  as  a 
vagrant'  Although  the  returned  serf  raised  an  action  for 
redress  and  was  awarded  £100  as  danu^es,  the  real  culprits 
escaped  and  lived  on  their  gains,  and  the  iniquitous  magistrates 
neither  lost  their  private  pro&ta  nor  forfeited  public  respect* 


During  the  eighteenth  century — and  especially  during  its 
latter  half — the  amount  of  serious  crime  among  the  people 
was  singularly  small ;  there  were  druaken  brawls  in  plenty, 
with  fatal  results  \  immorality,  which  was  very  rife,  especially 
among  the  peasantry ;  but  of  the  greater  and  more  dangerous 
offences  there  were  comparatively  few ;  for  lifis  was  quiet 
in  the  rural  quarters,  towns  were  small  and  under  easy 
surveillance,  and  free  firam  dangerous  classes.  Glasgow  was 
singularly  well  ordered,  and  in  Edinburgh  a  burglary  was 
through  years  an  unheard-of  event'  Nor  can  this  buzghal 
peace  and  security  be  attributed  to  the  efficiency  or  vigilance 
of  polica  GMa^w  had  its  police  of  worthy  citizens,  who 
from  10  at  night  till  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  patrolled  tiie 
silent  streets — less  a  terror  to  evil  doers  than  in  terror  of 
theuL  Edinbui^h  had  its  decrepit  city  guard  armed  with 
Lochaber  axes,  whose  ineffectual  1^  any  novice  in  criminal 

1  Book  of  Bon  Aetord,  pp.  86-9B  ;  Eonnedy's  AmtaU  of  Abtrdtm,  ii,  ISt  i 
Ksj'i  Original  PortTaiU,  i.  1S7. 

*  Peter  Williamson  bea&me  a  well-knoim  eocentric  charactsr  Id  Edinbnrgb. 
Ho  vai  oompiler  of  the  first  BdiDborgh  Diieotoiy,  and  fonnder  oT  Ediobargt 
Ponoy  Post 

■  Creaob'i  FugiUvt  Pitct*.  p.  103 )  Rcid'i  Worki,  »dft.  hj  Hamilton,  p.  40. 
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crait  could  easily  def^  to  chase  him  in  the  dark  wynds  and 
closes  of  the  High  Street  Howard,  when  at  the  end  of  the 
centuiy  he  visited  Scotland,  was  struck  by  the  small  nomber 
of  persons  in  the  jails,  which  he  attributed  to  causes  more 
or  less  complimentary  to  the  people  and  the  Church.  An 
execution  was  a  rare  cTent,  and  three  years  passed  by  (1773- 
1776)  without  any  one  being  hanged  in  Edinburgh,  though 
the  offences  of  robbery  were  liable  to  death  sentence.  On  an 
average  of  twenty  years  previously  to  1793  the  executions  in 
all  Scotland  did  not  excoed  six  in  a  year,  and  for  fifteen  years 
before  1782  only  three  persons  were  hanged  in  Edinburgh 
every  two  years.'  Contrast  that  with  the  state  of  crime  in 
England — makiDg  all  allowance  for  its  larger  population — 
where  it  was  not  uncouunon  for  forty  persons  to  be  sentenced 
at  one  assize  to  be  banged,  and  where  sometimes  ten  or  a  dozen 
criminalB  suffered  death  on  one  day.  A  public  execution  there 
was  a  popular  amusement  which,  in  spite  of  its  frequency, 
never  seemed  to  palL  Besides  the  code  of  Scotland  being 
milder — condemning  to  banishment  or  prison  for  offences  which 
incurred  death  south  of  the  Border — the  more  lenient  Scots 
system  gave  discretionary  power  to  judges  to  give  alternative 
and  modified  sentences  according  to  the  youth,  the  condition, 
the  temptation  of  the  prisoner— death  to  one,  flogging  to 
another,  or  transportation  to  a  third ;  ^  while  in  England  every 
crime  had  its  assigned  penalty,  which  was  inflicted  whatever 
the  extenuating  circumstances  might  have  been.  With  com- 
placency, therefore,  Baron  Hume  remarks,  "  I  repeat  without 
fear  of  contradiction  that  generally  our  system  is  eminently 
gentle." 

Quiet  and  law-abiding  as  the  Lowlands  were,  it  might 
be  expected  that  a  very  different  characteristic  belonged  to  the 
Highlands ;  yet  witnesses  say  that  crimes  were  few,  remark- 
ably few,  among  the  Highlanders.  That  they  fought  fiercely 
with  men  of  another  sept  on  occasion ;  that  they  "  lifted  "  the 

I  Hume's  Contmentortu,  i.   II  ;  Creech's  Fvgitivt  Piectt,  p.  107  ;  Arnot'i 
Hill.  qfSUn.  p.  CM. 

*  "SometimM  forgery  wm  pnuiBhed  with  de^th,  lomatiines  by  tmuporta- 
tion,  the  thefl  of  oattls  »GOonliag  to  cirouuutuiceB  wu  niited  hy  bkoUhnieDt, 
by  impiifonmeiit  or  othnr  inferiar  pen&lty,  iniitead  of  oftpibU  pi  *  ' 
1[ume'i  CammtiUarUt, 
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cattle  &om  a  hostile  clan  or  made  a  foray  on  an  alien 
liowlander  with  placid  conscience  ia  true,  as  the  exploits  of 
Bob  Boy  testify ;  but '  it  is  said  that  casea  of  theft  irom 
dwelling-houses  seldom  occmred,  highway  robberies  were  nn- 
known,  the  people  lived  with  their  property  safe  witfaoat  bolts 
or  bars,  and  in  the  booses  of  the  chiela  and  lairds  in  time  of 
peace  no  aecority  waa  needed,  and  in  many  a  manmon  not  a 
door  was  locked.  So  describes  Stewart  of  Oarth  the  High- 
lands of  the  eighteenth  century,  though  he  notes  a  moral 
deterioration  in  his  countrymen  in  the  tone  and  manners 
assumed  by  the  close  of  the  century. 

It  seems  strange,  notwithstanding  this  immunity  &om 
capital  offences,  that  a  locksman  or  common  hangman  was  a 
town's  necessary  ofBcial;  but  the  chief  occupation  of  this 
fonctionaTy  was  as  jailer  of  the  petty  prisoners,  and  fitter 
of  the  culprits,  when  scourging  was  a  common  penalty  for 
stealing  a  hen  off  a  midden  head,  or  a  shirt  frcmi  a  hedge. 
Up  to  a  late  part  of  the  century  this  official  was  entitled 
as  wages  to  a  handful  or  lock  from  every  sat^  of  grain  *  that 
came  to  the  market,  firom  whidi  he  got  his  name  of  "  locksman," 
and  when  he  entered  on  hie  office  in  later  years  be  bad  a 
timber  or  iron  ladle  presented  to  him  wherewith  to  measure 
hia  look  or  handful  from  each  sack.  These  worthies  were 
persons  of  dvic  importance  and  noted  figures  from  their 
punitive  powers  and  their  distdnctive  dress.  In  Edinburgh  the 
hangman  was  oonspicnoua  in  the  streets,  dressed  in  his  gray 
bonnet  and  black  velvet  coat  trimmed  with  silver  lace.'  In 
the  Tolbooth  Eirk  on  Sundays  he  was  to  be  seen  in  his  seat 
apart  from  all  other  worshippers,  and  when  the  communion 
was  celebntted  he,  like  a  sodal  leper,  received  the  sacrament  at 
a  special  table  when  all  the  other  communicants  had  retired. 

Prisons  in  old  times  were  everywhere  scandals  to 
humanity  and  disgraces  to  civilisation,  and  wretched  though 
they  were  in  Scotland  they  certainly  were  in  no  worae  state 

>  Stowart'i  AbtfcAM  oftht  Eig\lm»d*,  1623,  L  8«-3>. 

*  Id  Dumfries  muket  in  17S1  a  grain  morahant  reiiated  tha  burgh 
exeontioner  in  hia  atUmpt  to  open  his  aaoki.  Although  the  marohuit  wu  im- 
pruoned,  the  privilege  in  1796  waa  witbdnwo  m  the  reanlt  of  oontiniied 
eomplaiat— H*Dow*ira  Dwn^VU*,  p.  694 ;  Book  i^Boa  Aetord,  f.  \Si. 

*  Cbuuberi'  Tradition*  ol  Edin.  il.  181. 
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thao  in  Englaod.  Tn  England  they  were  nests  of  infamy, 
which  brought  forth  vice  and  nursed  it,  and  became  centreB 
of  moral  pollution — pest-houses  which  bred  diseases  of  the 
most  deadly  and  loathsome  kind — [daces  where  the  least  guilty 
saffered  incalculably  more  for  their  slight  offences  than  th? 
moat  hardened  felons  for  their  foulest  crimes.  Compared  with 
this  the  state  of  Scottish  jails  was  almost  respectable.  The 
prisoners  were  few,  the  terms  of  imprisomnent  were  short,  and 
if  the  jaiU  were  often  miserable  hovels  they  were  never 
crowded  The  worst  fate  was  boroe  by  bankrupts,  debtors,  or 
"  dyvours,"  who  were  treated  with  a  severity  curionsly  out  of 
harmony  with  a  penal  code  which  had  some  features  <^  kindli- 
ness. They  were  liable  to  be  put  in  the  stocks,  to  be  put  on 
bread  and  water  for  a  month  and  then  scoarged.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  century  in  towns  were  to  be  seen  men  dad 
in  strange  piebald  attire — bonnet  and  hose,  half  yellow,  half 
brown.  These  were  dishonest  debtors  who  were  released  on 
surrendering  their  goods,  but  compelled  to  wear  this  garb  all 
their  days.'  In  prison  everything  was  done  to  intensiiy  their 
discomfort  Even  when  ill  they  were  deprived  of  the  privilege 
of  all  fresh  air,  which  the  worst  felons  might  breaUie ;  for  in 
the  interests  of  impatient  creditors,  who  paid  3d.  a  day  for 
their  maintenance  in  jail,  they  were  expressly  confined  to  the 
Bgvalor  careeris,  to  the  misery,  t^e  dirt,  of  the  noisome  and 
pestilential  room  which  formed  their  prison,  denied  every 
privilege  which  all  other  criminals  enjoyed.* 

The  receptacle  for  prisonera  in  a  vill^  was  a  "  thieves' 
hole,"  a  little  hot  with  damp  earthen  floor,  with  hardly  a 
glimmer  of  light  ttom  the  tiny  opening,  Uirongh  which  the 
snow  drifted  and  the  wind  swirled  in  mad  career  through  the 
room,  and  out  again,  under  and  above  the  ill-fitting  doors, — 
throu^  a  hole  in  which  the  wife  of  the  constable,  intent  on 

■  Act  less.  AO*  itf  StcUrmU,  1710,  p.  161.  Ondajrof  releuetheudabton 
"  with  the  foreuid  h&bit  slisU  aitt  on  the  dyvour's  atone  for  tha  apaoe  of  Mia 
hour,"  "at  the  maroat  crou." 

■  "  Dabton  in  priaon  ought  not  to  be  imlnlged  h;  the  magiatratea  or  jailcn 
with  tha  benaBt  of  air ;  for  the  oreditora  have  an  intereat  that  their  debtora  b« 
kept  under  eloae  confinement,  that  by  tquaUtr  earetrit  the;  may  be  bronght  t« 
pay  their  dabta. "— Eiskine'i  Prineipla  0/  Seals  Law,  1 766,  p.  461.  The  creditor 
waa  boD&d  U>  aliment  bia  debtor  in  jail,  if  he  waa  without  roionroee. 
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other  avocations,  thruat  the  food  for  tiie  inmatea.  A  small 
ooontry  town  had  for  ita  residence  for  prisoneis  a  vile 
thatohed  room,  perhaps  fonrteen  feet  long,  dark,  filthy,  and 
fireless,  and  in  winter  perishingly  cold,  where  for  mooths  un- 
tried prisoners  waited  till  the  circuit  court  opened  to  hear 
thdr  case;  while  for  security  they  were  Bometimes  loaded 
with  chains  and  fJEistened  to  an  iron  bar  or  bedstead.^  In 
country  towns,  however,  the  tedium  of  long  waiting  and  long 
eeclnsiou  was  reUeved  by  rough  revelry.  In  places  like 
Stirling  and  Perth  convicts  indulged  in  olden  times  in  their 
rode  carouses,'  the  money  allotted  for  the  food  of  criminals 
and  debtors  being  often  appUed  to  buy  drink ;  and  felons  with 
sympathetic  Mends  got  from  the  jailers,  at  thrice  their  normal 
price,  refreshments  of  ale  and  whisky,  and  had  merry  meetings 
in  which  their  warders  joined  heartily  at  the  prisoners'  cost. 
When  funds  were  low  and  luxuries  scarce  they  might,  as  in 
Ayr,  let  down  from  the  prison  windows  a  box  inscribed  with 
the  l^ud,  "  Pity  the  poor  prisoners,"  into  which  compassionate 
passers-by  dropped  tobacco,  or  small  coins,  or  a  bottle  of  drink 
for  fiutiier  regalement 

The  guard  over  these  hovel  prisons  was  not  always 
efBcient,  and  it  not  seldom  happened  that  the  inmates 
suddenly  vanished.  So  from  Abenleen  Tolbooth  the  convicts 
quietly  disappeared,  and  put  on  the  doon  the  iutinu^on, 
"  Lodgings  to  leL"  The  historian  of  that  city  in  1792  naively 
records,  as  if  a  mere  matter  of  commonplace,  "  There  are  no 
convicts  in  jail,  the  whole  persons  of  that  description  having 
lately  made  their  escape."  '  When  describing  the  Tolbooth  of 
Edinburgh — the  "  Heart  of  Midlothian  " — Hi^  Amot  shows 
its  most  deplorable*  state  —  without  ventilation,  without 
drainage,  with  unmentionable  filth  in  every  comer,  with  rooms 

*  This  Oanie;  fotmd  st  Hiddlngtou  and  Forfar  when  visiting  with  Ura.  Fry 
the  jail*  of  Sootland  in  181S. 

*  In  1693  the  Town  Conucil  of  Ayr  iDeOeotDilly  snicted  that  "priaonsn 
wjthin  UiB  Tolbooth  b«  dimharged  from  holding  an;  feasti,  treats,  or  banqneta 
within  the  prison,  and  that  no  penona  aboTs  the  nunber  of  ooe  shall  be 
allowed  to  dine  oc  aup  with  any  inch  priaonar." — Pateraon'i  Bitt.  <f  Ayrthin, 
i.  IM. 

*  Book  of  Bo»  Ata/rd  [by  Joseph  Robertson],  p.  214 ;  Kennedy's  Awiait  i^ 
Aiordeen,  L  40G  ;  Bart's  LeUenfitm  the  North,  i.  i6. 

*  AruQt'*  SitL  ^Edin.  p.  SSO ;  Skene's  SUte/tti,  18211,  p.  7& 
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where  children  were  confiaed  in  air  ao  peBtilential  that  no 
visitor  could  for  a  minute  abide  it,  or  venture  in,  with  straw 
which  served  aa  beds,  woni  to  little  chips  from  long  use,  by  a 
constaat  succession  of  uncleanly  occupants.  The  richer 
prisoners,  meanwhile,  had  their  caroasala  with  their  friends, 
while  warders  joined  the  festivity  and  shared  the  liquor  for 
which  they  had  caused  their  hosts  to  pay  BO  dear.  Such 
was  the  state  of  matters  when  John  Howard  visited  this 
and  other  Scottish  prisons — then  he  found  poor  convicts  in 
Edinburgh,'  in  "a  horrid  cage,"  chained  to  an  iron  bar — 
probably  the  massive  cage  of  wood  in  which  unruly  prisoners 
were  confined.  The  strange  fact  is  that  in  the  prisons  he 
found  far  more  debtors  than  criminals,  who  in  the  stench, 
darkness,  and  dirt  were  detained  at  the  charge  and  cost  of 
their  creditors.  In  1779,  in  the  Edinburgh  Tolbootb  there 
were  thirteen  debtors  and  nine  felons;  in  Qla^ow,  in  1782, 
Howard  found  eighteen  debtors  and  only  five  felons — which 
shows  that  the  rising  commerce  of  the  west  had  led  some  too 
venturous  citizens  beyond  their  own  and  other  people's  means, 
but  had  done  little  as  yet  to  foster  crima 

As  the  century  wore  on  many  of  the  more  quaint 
peculiarities  of  Scottish  rules  and  penalties  disappeared, — the 
catting  and  carving  of  ears,  the  public  flogging  of  women,  the 
banishment  "  fiirth  "  of  city  or  county  {which  would  have  then 
been  a  great  boon  to  a  felon),  the  shaving  of  heads,  fines  for 
Sabbath -breaking,  for  cursing  and  imprecations, — all  these 
vanished  from  the  civic  code ;  and  by  the  end  of  the  century 
laws  which  still  remained  on  statute  had  become  dead  letters ; 
many  homely  methods  and  odd  barbarities  of  local  law  in 
town  and  country  passed  away,  after  remaining  unaltered  and 
operative  for  long  generations.* 

'  EowaTd'a  State  o/PrUont,  Appendix,  17S4,  pp.  S6,  ISO.  AbtrdeeQ  prison 
wu  "almoat  &  loathtomo  daogeoQ,"  conUiaing  IB  debton,  B  delinquents,  and 
•  Innstie.— Kenned;,  i.  lOG.  Evon  in  1S12,  Neild  I^StaU  of  Pritont)  fonnd  old 
hovels,  filthy  knd  every  Wdj  oflenslTe,  seTving  as  jails  in  county  towns. 

■  The  lutesBe  of  flogging  iu  the  strseta  in  Olangow  was  in  mz.—aia»gou, 
Pad  and  Pntml,  i.  336. 
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FSOQEBSS   OF   INDUSTRY   AND   TBADE 
I 

It  waB  on  a  bright  wana  day  in  July  1698  that  the  shores 
and  pier  of  Lettb  were  tluonged  with  dense  crowds  of  people, 
whose  cheers  rose  load  and  jubilant  as  a  tiny  fleet  of  three 
vessds,  with  a  crew  of  1200  picked  men,  hoisted  sail  to  cross 
the  Atlantic  This  was  the  firat  of  the  expeditions  that  went 
forth  to  Darien  as  to  an  El  Dorado. 

The  scheme  had  been  formed  in  the  fertile  brain  of 
William  Paterson  to  found  a  colony  on  the  Isthmas  of  Darien 
which  shonld  be  a  Scots  centre  of  a  world-wide  trade,  extend- 
ing away  &om  both  shores  of  the  continent,  commanding 
the  Pacific  on  one  side  and  the  Atlantic  on  the  other,  con- 
necting the  commerce  of  Europe  with  that  of  China.  It  was 
a  magnificent  project  conceived  in  no  exclusive  spirit,  though 
it  was  designed  to  lift  Scotland  out  of  her  impoverished  state, 
to  develop  her  industry,  to  get  customers  for  her  goods  and 
careers  for  her  sons.  In  the  patriotic  enthusiasm  with  which 
tiie  scheme  was  hailed,  £400,000  were  subscribed — «qual  to 
two-thirds  of  all  the  coin  circulating  in  the  country ;  vessels 
had  been  chartered  irom  Holland,  and  manufactures  from  Uie 
various  towns  had  been  sent  in  for  exportation  to  these  new 
golden  fields  of  commerce.  Perth  sent  its  leather-work  and 
gloves,  and  Kilmarnock  its  blue  bonnets ;  Aberdeen  furnished 
stockings,  and  Dunkeld  plaids  and  tartans ;  Musselburgh  con- 
tributed its  serges,  and  Dunfermline  its  huckabacks ;  Colroas 
provided  its  gridirons,  for  "  Oulross  girdles  "  were  used  in  every 
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castle  and  cott^e ;  Edinburgh  supplied  linen,  tobacco  pipes, 
bobwigs,  and  periwigs.  Never  was  there  snch  an  incongmous 
assortment  of  wares  to  carry  bejond  the  seas;  seldom  one 
with  a  displaj  of  native  prodacts  from  a  civilised  country  so 
pathetically  himible. 

Two  years  passed  by,  and  other  vessels,  their  crews  filled 
with  high  hopes  and  their  holds  filled  with  absurd  cargoee, 
crossed  the  ocean.  But  in  the  summer  of  1700  tidings  con- 
SrmiDg  ugly  rumours  came  of  the  Esiilure  of  Uiis  proud  venture. 
The  people  were  dumfounded,  for  everything  to  their  mmple 
minds  seemed  to  have  been  done,  not  merely  to  deserve,  but 
also  to  command,  success.  Goods  of  all  sorts,  from  swords  to 
Penicuick  "gray  paper,"  from  plsiding  to  aalt  herring,  had 
been  stored.  Ministers,  too,  of  the  most  orthodox  complexion 
— reclaimed  Gameronians — had  been  exported  to  preserve 
order  and  instil  piety  into  a  ribbald  lot ;  and  these  worthies 
modelled  the  colony  on  the  ideal  plan  of  a  Presbyterian  parish 
— elders,  with  their  discipline,  sessions  and  the  stools  of 
repentance,  Wednesday  services,  humiliation  days,  sacramental 
fasts,  when  the  three  ministers  in  succession  preached  for 
hours  on  a  stretch,  and  worship  was  conducted  in  rooms  where 
the  humid  heat  was  stifling;  ardent  pleasures  had  been  re- 
buked as  gross  sins  and  colonial  troubles  treated  as  judgments 
of  heaven.'  In  spite  of  all  these  helpful  agencies,  ruin  came, 
for  Faterson  had  reckoned  without  his  host  of  foes — swamps 
and  jungles,  fevers  and  hunger,  cai^oes  without  customers,  and 
settlers  without  setUements ;  disorders  of  the  emigrants  and 
dissensions  of  their  leaders;  attacks  fi?om  Spaniards  whose 
territory  had  been  invaded ;  jealousy  of  English,  whose  mono- 
poly of  trade  was  imperilled ;  opposition  from  the  Crown  that 
treated  them  as  pirates  and  hampered  them  at  every  turn. 
Few  returned  from  this  ill-managed,  ill-fated  expedition,  and 
little  was  left,  except  unnumbered  graves  in  the  swamps  of 
Darien  and  fierce  anger  in  the  breasts  of  Scotsmen,  who  raged 
at  the  English  as  the  authors  of  all  their  woe.' 

■  Diliymple's  Mtmoirt  ef  Chtat  Srilain,  17»,  iii.  18S  ;  ffM.  of  Dariat,  bj 
Pranoie  BorUnd  (one  of  tho  miniatara),  1776,  pp.  8B,  89. 

*  DnhfJOfWa  Memoirt;  DarititJ^p*n(BAjmUyneClab);  BntUta'a  Hitt.  <^ 
Scetland  (16S8-1748],  vol.  i. 
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Thus  began  and  thua  ended  Scotland's  first  and  last 
attempt  to  form  an  independent  trade  and  commerce  for  itsall 
Poor,  miserably  poor,  as  it  had  been  before,  it  was  far  poorer 
now.  Although  only  £225,000  of  the  sabscriptions  had  been 
paid  up  from  the  pockets  of  sanguine  nobles  and  lairds,  pro- 
fessoiB,  doctors,  ministers,  and  merchants,  a  sum  which  before 
the  end  of  Uie  century  many  a  rich  trader  could  hare  paid 
out  of  his  own  fortune,  it  was  felt  as  a  calamity  which 
brought  poverty  to  the  whole  nation,  while  it  dashed  all  its 
hopes  of  prosperity  to  the  ground. 

At  the  b^inning  of  the  century  the  country  was  in 
dire  poverty — a  famishing  people,  a  stagnant  trade,  rude 
manufoctures,  and  profitless  industries.'  Glasgow  was  a  small 
oi^  of  12,600  inhabitants,  which  had  a  slender  trade  in 
exporting  salt  fish  and  coarse  woollen  stuff  and  tarred  rope, 
and  a  crude  industry  in  making  rouj^  plaiding.  Paisley  *  was 
a  long  row  of  thatched  dwellings,  whose  2600  inhabitants 
depended  on  spinning  yam  on  rock  and  reel,  which  was  woven 
at  hand  looms  by  eighty-seven  weavers,  who  sold  their  stuff 
at  the  cross  in  the  markets  to  English  pedlara  Qreenock, 
with  a  population  of  1600,  was  a  collection  of  rude  cottsges, 
wiUi  a  buaineea  consisting  in  fishing  for  salmon  and  herrings 
in  the  Clyde.  Ayrshire  had  no  manu&cturee  except  of  blue 
and  bUck  bonnets  at  Stewartco),  and  a  coarse  woollen  stuff 
called  "  Ejlmamocks," '  made  in  the  mean  dirty  village  of 
"  honses  little  better  than  huts,  built  so  low  that  their  eaves 
hang  dangling  to  touch  the  earth,"  in  which  2000  people 
dwelt*  A  little  boat,  valued  at  £40  Scots,  formed  the  mer- 
cantile navy  of  Ayr,  and  the  entrance  once  or  twice  a  year  of 
a  little  vessel  with  iron  or  timber  from  Norway  constituted  its 
whole  foreign  traffic.'  Northwards  there  was  Dundee,  which 
then  was  a  poor  little  town  with  a  trade  in  coarse  plaiding 
exported  undressed  to  Qermany  and  Sweden  for  clothing  to 

*  In  Scotland,  poor  and  scant  of  gold,  the  word  tiller  was  used  for  monay. 
'  NewStiU.  Aai.  o/5a«,,  PaiBleyj  QnwtmA'i  Shirt  of  RmfroB,  1710. 

'  Even  (o  lat«  u  1760.— Fnllerton'a  Survey  of  Ayrthin,  17B7, 
'  Nort}t*m  Memoir;  writ  in   the  yaui  16(8  by  Bichud   Fnnok,  Pbilan. 
thropna,  1821,  p.  101. 

*  SetOTde  of  Cmvoentiim  of  Royal  Burgha,  IS77-1711,  pp.  bfi-WJ,  girM 
leporta  on  their  trade  from  several  towna  in  lflS2,  revealing  great  porsnjr. 
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soldiers;  and  even  in  the  middle  of  the  century,  when  it 
had  a  popuktloD  of  6000,  there  wea  do  shop  rented  over 
£2  or  £3,  and  it  had  "  not  above  four  houBee  at  the  Grose 
complet«ly  built  of  atone,  all  the  reet  being  parti;  wood."  * 
Aberdeen,  busy  making  stoctdngs  and  fingramB  from  tarred- 
wool,  bore  little  likeness  to  the  stateliuess  of  modem  days  in 
the  shabby  streets  of  wood-faced  houses  and  long  lanes  of 
mean,  low,  turf-covered  dwelHnge.'  Worse  still  was  the  capital 
of  the  Highlauds,  for  Invemess  consisted  chiefly  of  mere 
hovels,  thatched  with  turf  with  bottomless  baaliets  serving  as 
chimneys,  there  being  only  a  few  houses  of  stone  and  lime, 
thatched  without,  and  dark  and  mean  within.  Even  in  1730 
it  had  only  a  street  or  two  of  houses  with  unsashed  windows, 
the  lower  part  of  wood  and  the  upper  part  glazed,  the  rest  of 
the  dwellings  being  still  rows  of  hovels.  The  few  shops  were 
dark  rooms  with  earthen  floors,  containing  hogsheads  of 
brandy  (smu^led),  firkins  of  butter  (weU  mingled  with  cow 
hairs),  and  tartan  plaids,  presided  over  by  a  merchant,  who 
might  be  proud  of  his  ancestry  and  high  connections,  but  not 
too  proud  to  sell  seizes  by  the  ell  and  pigtail  tobacco  by  the 
ounce.  At  the  five  annual  fairs — the  only  mediums  for  barter 
— there  were  pathetic  evidences  of  penury,  the  "  principal 
dealers  bringing  a  roll  of  linen  or  a  piece  of  coarse  plaiding 
under  their  arms,"  others  two  cheeses  of  two  or  three  pounds 
each,  a  kid  which  sold  at  8d.,  or  butter  in  a  sort  of  bladder 
which  was  put  in  the  dirt  of  the  streets,  three  or  four  goats' 
skins,  a  piece  of  wood  for  wheel  axle-trees.  The  money  was 
spent  on  a  horn  or  a  wood  spoon,  a  knife,  a  plate,  or  an 
onion  which  was  sometimes  eaten  on  the  spot  raw.'  Such  is 
Edward  Burt's  description  of  local  trade  from  1726  to  1736, 
causing  him  to  exclaim,  "  Glood  God  I  you  could  not  conceive 
such  misery  in  this  island." 

A  few  towns  there  were  then  with  comparatively  flourish- 
ing industries  which  redeemed  the  country  &om  utter  stagna- 
tion, such  as  Aberdeen,  Stirling,  and  Musselburgh,  with  their 
woollen  fabrics,  Dunfermline  with  its  fine  linen,  and  its  boast 

I  Sat.  A<xi.  qfiSeot.  yiil.  232. 

»  Kennedy's  AjmaU  of  Aberdeat,  I  276. 

•  Burt't  LttUrt/nm  th*  North,  1816,  i.  59-7a 
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in  1702  that  one  of  its  weaveiB  had  made  a  seamleBB  shirt  of 
lineu.  Bnt  there  was  not  enough  employment  for  its  people 
— ^^oung  men  in  great  numbers  left  the  country  seeking  work 
abroad  in  the  colonies,  rather  than  atsrve  at  home.  The 
most  prosperous  industry  in  the  country  had  been  fishing  for 
the  cod  and  herring  that  swarmed  on  the  shores,  which  were 
dried  or  salted  for  export ;  or  in  catching  the  salmon  abound- 
ing in  the  rivers,  sold  at  Id.  a  lb„  and  funushing  food  in 
mansions  for  the  servants,  until  their  palates  wem  weary,  and 
they  refused  to  taste  them  more  than  thrice  a  week.  ^  this 
was  in  the  days  before  social  changes  had  sorely  depopulated 
the  rivers  by  ^riculture  draining  the  land,  by  linen  factories 
steeping  poisonous  flax  in  the  water,  by  the  growth  of  towns 
which  polluted  the  once  clear  streams,  by  reckless  killing 
in  breeding  time,  a  seemingly  inexhaostible  source  of  food 
and  trade,  which  in  consequence  became  a  rarity  and  a 
luxury.' 

With  industries  so  few  and  arts  so  primitive,  the  trade  of 
the  country  in  the  early  parii  of  the  century  was  on  the  most 
insignificant  scale.  Only  ninety-three  vessels,  with  a  combined 
tonn^e  of  6000,  and  the  laigest  of  only  180  tons* — which 
were  made  in  Holland  or  the  Baltic,  owing  to  scarcity  or  in- 
accessibility of  timber  at  home — were  en^iged  in  the  foreign 
tmde.  And  their  cargoes,  whether  sent  to  Holland,  Spain, 
or  France,  were  monotonous  consignments  of  miserable  "  gray 
oats,"  barley  from  their  poor  stores,  dried  cod,  red  herrings, 
stookinga,  tarred  rope  and  seizes,  and  "  wicked  candles."  A 
few  merchants,  greatly  daring,  sent  their  little  vessels  to  the 
coasts  of  Barbf^,  in  which  perilous  regions  corsairs  pounced 
upon  tho  slow-sailing  barks,  and  captured  crews  which  were 
more  valuable  for  sale  than  their  cargoes  of  linen,  lead,  and 
wooUen  stockings — for  which  last  article  the  demand  could 

'  "TheFirth[orForth]TelIeTea  tbeoonntry  with  her  giokt  pl«n^ of  aalmoD, 
where  the  burgomasters,  u  In  nma;  other  parts  of  Soottand,  u«  oompelled  to 
reinforce  am  old  statute  (t)  that  commands  all  roaHtarB  and  others  not  to  foroe 
an;  servknts  or  apprenttoea  to  feed  upon  salmon  more  than  once  thrice  a  week." 
—P.  188,  Nt/rthtrti  Memoir),  written  in  1868  by  Richard  Franok,  Phllanthropns, 
1821  1  Fruent  SUUe  of  Scotland,  17E4 ;  Burt's  LtUert,  i.  112. 

■  Defoe's  Sitt.  of  Utiio*,  1713;  Cochrane  Patrick's  Xidimal  Scotland 
p.  150. 
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not  have  been  clamoroua*  Still  more  adTentnroas  were  those 
who  aeut  off  to  the  Guiaea  coast  wares  of  Scots  or  English 
produce  of  "  linen  and  woollen  cloth,  koivea,  aoiBSora,  looking- 
glasses  and  other  tojes,  strong  waters,  tobacco,  beads,  peuther 
(pewter)  dishes,  Glasgow  plaids  and  blew  bonnete " — which 
"may  do  for  their  kings  and  queens,"  naively  suggests  Mr. 
John  Spreull,  merchant  and  dealer  in  red  herrings  in  Gla^w, 
where  he  was  known  as  "  Bass  John  "  from  his  imprisonment 
on  the  Bass  Kock. 

After  all,  these  present  a  poor  bill  of  fare  for  the  world's 
conaomption,  and  a  poor  off-set  for  those  imports  which  the 
Scots  required,  and  to  pay  for  which  sorely  drained  their 
Bcanty  stock  of  money.  Meanwhile  to  Elugland  they  were 
sending  slate,  linen  cloth,  coal,  salt  and  dried  fish,  Galloway 
horses,  and  droves  of  emaciated  black  cattle,  which  were  sold 
to  English  graziers  for  any  price  from  lOs.  to  £1. 

Scarcity  of  money  was  a  chronic  complaint  throughout  the 
century,  but  never  so  bad  as  then,  and  Defoe  says  there  were 
liardly  any  gold  coins  to  be  seen.  It  is  said  that  in  the 
cellars  and  warehouses  were  goods  in  plenty,  but  no  money 
wherewith  to  pay  the  duties.  The  amount  of  coin  circulating 
in  Scotland  was  revealed  when,  after  the  Union  all  Scots, 
English  milled,  and  foreign  sUver  coin  was  called  in.  Money 
of  standard  English  was  to  be  issued  in  their  stead.  The  sum 
sent  in  to  the  Bank  of  Scotland  amounted  only  to  £411,11'7  ; 
and  we  may  reckon  that  tbe  whole  coin  in  the  land  was 
probably  under  £600,000  sterling — if  we  estimate  the  silver 
withheld,  the  scanty  amount  of  gold  existing,  and  the  large 
amount  of  miserable  worn  copper  coins  in  circulation,  as  equal 
to  £150,000.  So  that  the  entire  money  of  a  million  of  a 
population  was  a  sum  equalled  by  the  fortune  of  many  a 
private  merchant  in  the  next  century.' 

*  Aeeompt  Owrmt  tettaiel  BeoOand  and  England,  balanced  I^  J[ohti] 
STpniill],  Edin.  ITOCi. 

*  RuddiiiMD's  IntrodueUimUi  And«it0Ti.'t  DipUtmata.  Ab  there  was  the  utmost 
diBiODlty  of  getting  rilmr,  and  gnld  was  almost  never  seen, — having  gone  oat  of 
the  cDuntiy  to  pa;  for  goods  imported,— Ruddiman's  eetimate  that  there  was 
as  maoh  monejr  left  In  airoaUtion  u  was  eeut  in  is  Tar  less  probable  than  that 
of  Charabere,  which  we  adopt — namel;,  £30,000  in  gold,  £60,000  in  copper,  and 
£flO,000  iu  silver  not  tent  in  for  reminting.-  thmutie  AmuUt,  iii.  833. 
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The  Union  of  1707  came  about,  and  while  the  Englidh 
despised  the  alliaQOe,  which  a  southern  CominissioQer  auper- 
cilioualy  likened  to  wedding  a  h^^ar*  with  a  louse  for  her 
portion,  the  Scots  denounced  it  as  destractive  of  Scottish 
independence,  Scottish  trade,  Scottish  phde — in  short,  of  ever; 
glory  and  appanage  that  was  Scottish.  From  the  South  came 
custom  officers,  whose  very  accent  and  presence  were  hateful ; 
they  watched  every  transaction  with  a  keen  suspicion,  so 
difTerent  &om  the  manner  of  the  easy  times  in  which  the 
revenues  of  £160,000  '  had  been  collected  when  a  Scotsman 
formed  them ;  and  the  nation  bitterly  complained  that  their 
money  was  used  to  feed  the  families  of  needy  English 
cormorants.'  Heavy  salt  duties  were  levied,  and  the  deep-sea 
fisheries  were  orushed.  No  industry  had  been  of  old  so 
proeperoos  as  the  industries  in  the  Moray  Firth  and  the  ooaate 
of  Fife,  where  Seets  of  vessels  had  been  busy  on  the  sea,  and 
villagers  aatdr  curing  and  drying  their  fish  on  the  shore ;  but 
now,  with  hard  duties  and  irritating  exactions,  the  trade  well- 
nigh  became  extinct  on  the  east  shores.  Many  a  once 
floorishing  fishing  town  fell  into  stagnation,  while  in  the  offing 
were  Dutch  busses  with  their  broad-beamed  hulls  catching  the 
cod  before  the  fishermen's  eyes.  From  lack  of  work,  theae 
places  became  haunts  of  smuggling,  in  which  every  man  and 
woman  felt  it  honourable  to  join,  and  to  despoil  the  English  of 
their  tribute.  So  late  as  1760,  while  Dutchmen  had  150 
vessels  fishing  off  the  coast, — working  what  they  called  their 
"  gold  mines," — the  Scote  had  only  two  vessels  on  the  eastern 
shores,  manned  by  thirty-three  men  and  boys." 

One  great  privilege  Scotland  gained  by  the  Union  was  the 
removing  of  the  prohibition  against  trading  with  the  English 
coloniea     Hitherto  no  Scots  trading  vessels  dared  set  s&il 

'  Revenues  aitd  pnblle  income  of  ScotUnd  in  1705  were  £160,000,  those 
of  England  were  £S,flE>l,003,  Oastoms  of  Scotland  unoonted  to  £30,000,  uid 
Eioise,  £33,600  ;  vtula  tlie  Cnstoma  of  England  were  £1,162,000,  and  Exoiae, 
£677,786.— Pp.  388-SM,  Bnioa'a  RepaH,  1790. 

■  LaddiaH  Fa^en,  p.  224. 

■  Wood's  Salt  tlenk  o/F\fe,  p.  S30 ;  Hacphoreon's  jtnmalt,  lEi.  p.  847. 
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for  these  Bhorea,  the  preaervee  of  England,  nor  any  veeeel  to 
caiiy  cargoes  &om  any  English  port  unless  two-thh^  of  the 
crew  were  ED^ish-born.  Now  this  embargo  was  lifted  off, 
and  within  a  generation  the  trade  with  Virginia  and  tiie  Indies 
was  to  bring  fortune  to  Gla^w,  and  a  rich  commerce  was  to 
rise  which  Scots  CommlBSioners  little  foresaw,  when  in  the 
initial  n^otiations  for  the  Union  they  had  modestly  claimed 
only  that  four  of  their  vessels  in  the  year  might  set  forth 
to  trade  with  the  colonies,  as  crumbs  from  th^  rich  neigh- 
bour's table.^ 

In  the  early  years  of  the  century  woollen  8tu&  were  the 
chief  produce  of  the  people.  Spinning  was  the  occupation  of 
all  the  women,  rich  and  poor,  in  bedroom  and  Htohen  of  t^e 
mansion,  as  well  as  the  hovel  of  the  peasant.  From  the  wool 
got  from  the  thin,  short  tar-dotted  fleeces  of  the  sheep  was  made 
the  yam  which  tiie  weavers  wrought  into  plaidings,  blankets, 
and  hodden  gray  (that  is,  coarse  ondyed  doth  from  wool  in  its 
natoral  colonr).  There  were  also  considerable  villi^ee  and 
towns  where  tlie  weavers  wrought  goods  which  got  a  special 
fame  for  their  district — "  Glasgow  plaidings,"  "  Aberdeen 
fingrams,"  "  Kilmamocks,"  "  Musselbnigh  stuffs  "  from  which 
at  4^  a  yard  ladies'  dresses  were  made, — and  Edinborgh  bad 
weavers  in  many  a  wynd  making  fine  shalloons.*  But  this 
was  a  branch  of  industry  in  which  Scotland  cotdd  not  compete 
with  England,  which  made  finer  fabrics  than  the  rude  Scots 
stufl^.  Accordingly,  gentlemen  had  to  dress  in  their  rough 
home  woollen  stufTs,  for  their  narrow  incomes  could  ill  afford 
to  buy  the  English  broadcloth,  which  cost  from  6s.  to  7s. 
a  yard.*  In  vain  every  effort  was  made  to  encourage  the 
industry.  The  law  even  forbade  the  exportation  of  wool,  and 
enacted  from  1706  that  all  bodiffl  should  henceforth  be  buried 
wrapped  in  woollen  doth ;  but  English  goods  now  crossed  the 
border  and  swamped  the  native  producta 

The  beneficial  results  of  the  Union  were  alow  of  being 
felt,  and  for  some  twenty  years  the  people  saw  less  of  the 

1  MuphBTBon's  Annalt  of  Cimanera,  iii.  pp.  S17,  6S6  ;  Braae'i  Btport  o» 
Bvmli  and  OrtumMianeit  wkieh  prodii«(d  lit  Vnvm^fiom  Statt  Aip«rt,  ITSS, 
p.  896. 

'  Iia«rtii<if  ScoUand  CoiuidtTtd,  1787  [by  P&tziok  Liudwf]. 

■  Aeenmt  Book*  0/  Sir  J.  Foulit  of  .Sowliton  (Soot  Hist  Sooietr):  ^ 
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advantages  than  of  the  hardships  it  entailed — ^heavier  taxes, 
more  duties,  vexations  restriotionfl,  and  dangeroos  oompetdtdtm 
with  the  trade  of  England,  and  a  lost  trade  with  France. 
The  lack  of  emploTmeot  for  men  was  a  constant  cause  of 
lamentation,  agricoltuie  remained  dormant,  handicrafts  were 
rode  and  few,  trade  and  commerce  were  still  meagre.  Writers 
ap  to  1737  complain  that  great  numbers  of  young  men  were 
forced  to  seek  employment  *  in  the  Plantations ;  that  many, 
availing  themselves  of  an  easily  learned  and  overstocked 
calling,  became  tailors,  and  lefl  the  counfary  seeking  work ; 
others,  again,  became  gardeners,'  in  which  business  they  showed 
peculiar  skill,  and  left  Scotland,  where  gardens  were  few  and 
poor,  for  Ei^land,  where  they  abounded.  One  outlet  for 
their  energies,  however,  they  markedly  ignored— that  was  the 
Army.  The  prejudice  against  it  among  the  rural  poor  was 
inveterate  daring  the  century.  Not  yet  had  patriotic  glamour 
been  thrown  over  Scots  regiments  by  brilliant  achievements ; 
the  people  cared  nothing  for  wars  abroad,  and  were  as  in- 
different about  the  victories  under  Marlboroi^h  as  they  were 
later  to  defeats  nnder  Cumberland.  If  a  son  udisted  it 
was  felt  as  a  family  disgrace,  and  to  get  him  out  was  the 
straggle  of  family  honour.'  The  sarplua  farming  class  had 
nowhere  to  seek  work  at  home  when  there  were  few  trades 
to  learn  and  few  factories  to  enter.  The  b^gars,  meanwhile, 
swarmed  in  the  atreets  of  every  town,  and  made  prowling 
visits  to  every  village,  and  neither  sought  for  work  nor  could 
find  it  if  they  had. 

1  SMuotufir  Improving  On  FMtriet  imA  Lmen  MaMt^uUvn  of  SeaUamd, 
1727  ;  Iiitarut  t/SeoOand  Qmutdtrtd,  17SS,  p.  128. 

*  "I  think  tha  gardens  [of  thi  Soottisli  nobUitj  and  genby]  ara  not 
comparable  to  tboBs  of  England,  a  oircumstance  all  the  mon  nnarkable,  aa  I 
was  told  by  the  iogenioiu  Hr.  Philip  Miller  of  Chelsas  that  ahnoit  all  tha 
gardeaeta  of  South  Bntaiti  vere  natlTea  of  SootUud." — SmoUett'i  Httmpknjf 
Clinker. 

'  Dngal  Oraham'B  CoUeOed  Works,  L  ISO.  In  1790  the  minister  of  Halj- 
wood  naively  writes  regarding  the  morals  of  his  parishioners: — "It  may  be 
obaerrad  that  during  tha  time  of  the  present  incnmhent,  whinh  la  nioateen 
yean,  only  one  person  haa  been  banished  for  theft  and  one  enlisted  aa  a  soldier. 
The  last,  having  been  got  ont  of  the  Army,  has  ever  ainoe  lived  in  the  parish  an 
indutrions  laboniing  nun."— iSlitf.  AetL,  Sootlaad,  L  Si. 
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We  ma;  bj  1730,  however,  see  the  sturing  of  a  new  life 
in  the  country,  tiie  gradual  awakening  of  the  commitnitj  from 
ita  h)ng  lethargy,  for  by  Uiat  time  tiie  linen  industiy  was  felt 
to  be  a  source  of  prosperity  owing  to  its  trade  with  England. 
On  every  farm,  minister's  glebe,  and  near  every  laird's  house, 
a  parcel  of  ground  was  devoted  to  growing  flax,  and  making 
yam  became  an  increasing  occupation  in  every  household  and 
vill^e.  While  ladies  and  their  maids  spun  for  the  home,  the 
poor  span  for  the  market  In  county  towns  Uie  master 
weaver  had  bis  six-loomed  shop  adjoining  his  cottt^,  and 
while  he  plied  his  own  loom  his  journeymen  wrought  at  the 
others,  for  which  they  paid  a  weekly  rent.  He  called  at 
booses  of  gentry,  farms,  and  peasants,  to  buy  their  yam, 
which  he  and  bis  men  wove  into  checks  or  sheeting.  The 
webeter  bartered  bis  stuff,  when  bleached  and  finished,  at  the 
doors  of  his  customers  for  more  home-made  yam,  carrying  on 
bis  own  or  bis  pony's  back  loads  of  tempting  webe  to  exchange 
by  stifT  bargains,  or  with  pawky  cajolery,  for  the  thread.  The 
village  weavers,  who  lived  by  what  was  called  "  customer 
wark  "  (that  is,  making  up  cloth  for  their  customers  irom  tbdr 
home-made  wool  or  linen  yam),  were  notable  personalities 
and  charaoteristic  figures  in  old  Scots  rural  and  faurghal  life, 
up  to  t^e  begiuuing  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when,  poor 
and  superannuated,  they  with  a  sigh  disappeared  on  the 
advent  of  the  machinery  and  factories  of  a  new  age. 

Linen  mannfocture  began  to  be  carried  on  in  several  towns, 
and  Glasgow  from  1725  was  busy  making  lawn  and  cambric. 
Meanwhile  Paisley  made  a  bound  into  industrial  activity, 
owing  to  the  enterprise  and  ingenuity  of  ladies  of  the  house 
of  Bargarran.  Christian  Shaw,  daughter  of  the  laird  of 
Baigarran,  had  in  1697  created  vast  ~  excitement  and  soul- 
searching  among  the  ministers  and  people  of  Ben&ewshlre  by 
professing  to  be  under  diabolical  machinations ;  a  prosecution 
for  witchcraft  ensued,  resulting  in  the  burning  of  five  unhappy 
women  whom  the  girl  had  charged  with  bewitching  her,  and 
anotiier  victim  escaping  this  fate  by  strangling  himself  in  tiie 
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jalL  Tears  paBsed  by,  and  tiiis  hysterical  girl  became  che 
astute  wife  of  the  mitiister  of  Eilmauis.  Shrewd,  practical, 
and  having  remarkable  dexterity  in  spinning  fine  jam,  she 
be^an  to  manufactore  thread.  At  first  every  part  of  the  pro- 
cess was  done  by  her  own  hands.  She  bleached  her  materials 
on  a  slate  at  the  windows  of  Bai^arran  House.  Encouraged 
by  snecesa,  her  sisters  and  mother  helped  in  the  operations, 
firiends  took  the  thread  and  sold  it  to  customers,  and  Lady 
Blantyre  carried  a  quantity  of  it  to  Bath,  and  there  disposed 
of  it  to  laoe  manufaotuxera.'  It  was  about  1726  that  a 
person  connected  with  the  &mily  happened  to  be  in  Holland, 
and  there  discovered  the  secret  of  making  fine  thread,  as  well 
as  title  art  of  sortii^;  it,  of  packing  it  for  sale,  of  constructing 
and  managing  twisting  and  turning  machines.  This  informa- 
tion being  got  by  Christian  Shaw  (Mrs,  Millar),  she  quickly 
turned  it  to  good  account.  Toong  women  in  the  neighbour- 
hood by  her  instrucidons  learned  to  spin  fine  yam,  taming 
machines  were  erected,  and  the  business  rapidly  progressed. 
In  the  newspapers  of  1725  appeared  one  announcement  more 
interesting  Qian  the  usual  "  intelligence "  in  their  barren 
columns :  "  The  Lady  Bai^rran  and  her  dau^ters  having 
attained  to  a  great  perfeotioQ  in  making,  whitenii^  and  twisting 
of  sewing  Threed,  which  is  cheap  and  white,  and  known  by 
experience  to  be  much  stronger  than  the  Butch,  to  prevent 
people  being  imposed  upon  by  other  threed  which  may  be 
sold  under  the  name  of  Bargarran  Threed,  the  papers  in  which 
the  Lady  Bai^orran  and  her  daughters  at  Balgarran,  and  Mrs. 
Millar,  her  elder  daughter  at  Johnstone,  do  put  up  their  threed 
shall  for  direction  have  thereupon  the  above  coat  of  arms 
[here  was  printed  the  family  arms].  Those  who  want  the 
said  Threed,  which  is  sold  from  fivepence  to  six  shillings  per 
ounce,"  may  write  to  the  Lady  Bargarran,  to  Mrs.  Millar, 
or  to  certain  merchants  in  Parliament  Close,  Edinburgh,  or 
the  Trongste,  Glasgow.'  In  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  the 
secret  of  the  processes  leaked  out,  and  quickly  otbex  factories 
were  founded.  A  new  and  profitable  industry  had  been  started  ; 
the  town,  increasing  in  population,  became  full  of  enterprise 
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and  activity ;  and  as  the  folk  listened  to  the  new  bell  in  the 
steeple,  according  to  popular  saying,  it  seemed  to  ring  out, 
"Spin  flax  and  tow,  sion  flax  and  tow."  Yet  even  in  1735 
these  tradesmen  had  modest  fortunes  and  simple  ways. 
Setting  forth  every  year  on  horseback  with  swatches  of  their 
goods  in  packs  or  in  their  wallets,  trudging  along  on  the  roads 
to  the  north  of  England,  they  sold  their  wares  and  procnred 
orders  from  customers  at  fairs  and  markets.' 

The  enterprise  of  another  lady  in  the  east  country  had  by 
this  Hme  introdnced  another  improvement  destined  to  aflect 
greatly  t^e  nataonal  industry.  The  wife  vH  Heniy  Fletcher, 
brother  of  the  &mous  Andrew  of  Saltonn,  was  deeply  interested 
in  (he  makii^;  of  linen,  for  she  was  anxious  to  widen  her  own 
narrow  fortunes.  It  is  told  that,  travelling  in  Holland  with 
two  local  mechanics  disgoised  as  men-servants,  she  got  access 
on  some  pretext  to  a  Dutch  factory,  watched  the  looms  as  they 
plied,  discovered  the  processes ;  and  on  her  return  home  the 
mechanics  copied  the  machinery  and  set  np  the  apparatus 
at  her  &rm  near  Saltoun.*  In  a  short  while  Mia.  Pletcher 
made  the  first  Holland  linen  ever  produced  in  the  kingdom, 
and  soon  the  industry  grew  apace.  Hitherto  this  fine  fabric 
could  only  be  imported  at  6a  an  ell,  over  which  the  thrifty 
gentry  groaned,  for  the  younger  generation,  despising  the 
coarse  home  stoff  costing  2s.  which  was  worn  by  their  &thers 
and  mothers,  were  insisting  on  wearing  costly  Hollands.  This 
enterprise  of  Mrs.  Fletcher  came  aa  a  timely  boon  to  an  im- 
pecnnions  age,  for  it  brought  the  price  down  to  the  level  of 
frugal  incomes. 

After  all,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  people  were  extremely 
inventive ;  but  they  made  up  iist  the  want  of  originality  by 
readiness  to  adopt  the  inventions  of  other  people.  It  was  in 
Holland  they  songht  and  gained  their  improvements  in  art  and 
machinery,  and,  with  little  expenditure  of  vrit  or  money,  picked 
the  brains  of  other  nations.  There  Meikle  had  got  his  fimnere 
and  his  mills  for  pot  barley ;  there  Mrs.  Millar  learned  how 

1  B7  1740  then  wets  000,000  yards  irOTeti  umaslly  to  tha  vftlne  of  £10,000, 
HiunoDDt  donblad  forty  yeus  later.— HeeUir'a  Judicial  Buaordtef  BtiifTta- 

■  JgrieuUur*  1/  Slut   Lofhian,   by  O.    Hepbaro ;    Fnser't   BitL   ^  Itu 
Canngiu,  Earb of  Sonthuk,  ii.  278.  Pnnnlp 
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to  make  fine  thread,  and  Mts.  Fletcher  to  weare  HollandB ; 
and  there  in  1735  Harrey  of  Glasgow  had  wormed  out  the 
secret  of  incle  or  tape  loanufacturuig,  amusing  home  two 
looms  and  a  workman  from  Haarlem,  which  proved  a  source  of 
fortune  to  himself  and  prosperity  to  Glasgow,  By  1727  the 
Board  of  lYustees  were,  in  tardy  fulfilment  of  terms  of  Union, 
distributing  funds  for  promoting  various  industaiee,  and  gave 
grants  to  schools  for  teaching  spinning,  and  premiums  for 
every  acre  of  bleachfields  constructed ;  French  weavera  were 
brought  irom  St  Quentin  to  Edintmigh,  and  settled  on  a 
piece  of  ground  for  bleaching,  where  the  wives  and  daughters 
spun  the  thread  and  the  men  taught  cambric  weaving,^  on 
the  place  called  from  them  Little  Picardy,  now  surviving 
as  Picardy  Place.  Nobles  and  merchants,  headed  by  the 
Duke  of  Ai^le,  formed  a  company  for  trading  in  all  branches 
of  linen  culture,  with  a  capital  of  £100,000 ;  they  imported 
fiox,  lint,  seed,  and  pota^,  sold  it  to  manufacturers  and 
fiEumers,  and  bought  the  yam  produced  at  a  fair  price.  They 
formed  bleachfields,  the  stuff  having  hitherto  chiefly  been 
sent  to  HoUand  for  whitening,  and  Uiey  advanced  money  to 
ttadflrs.  In  a  few  years  this  company,  so  patrioUcally 
founded,  gave  np  directly  fostering  the  linen  factories,  and 
restricted  itself  to  lending  money,  beii^  chartered  in  1747 
by  that  name  which  still  indicates  its  origin — the  British 
linen  Company  Bank.* 

linen  was  now  a  national  industry,  "  I  remember,"  says 
Miss  Mure  of  CaldweU,  "in  the  year  1730  or  1731  of  a  ball, 
when  it  was  agreed  that  the  company  should  be  dressed  in 
nothing  but  what  was  mannfiEictured  in  the  country ;  my  eisten- 
were  as  well  dressed  as  any,  and  their  gowns  were  stripped 
linen  at  2&  6d.  a  yard,  their  head-dresses  and  ruffles  were 
of  Paisley  mnslina'  at  4s.  6d.,  with  fourpeimy  edging  &om 
Hamilton,  all  the  best  that  could  be  had."     Linen  spinning 

»  Arnof  g  Hill,  of  Bdi-n^irgh,  C92  ;  Cbunben's  WtOkf  in  EdirilmrgK,  p.  217  ; 
Bremnar'a  Indiutrim  of  Scotland. 

■  Kan's  Sid.  of  Scot.  SanJcitig, 

'  CaldweU  Pap*n,  iL  163.  "  Hmlin  "  iru  ■  iiun«  ofUn  gJTen  to  fiiM  Unea 
Tiilirio  long  before  mnalin  from  cotton  was  made  In  Scotluid.  "  Wc  klso  do  nukke 
■Ireadj  ■  tbtj  good  miulit)  of  onr  own  prodaoa."'— £«((>n  ta  an  M.P,  oeeationed 
by  I^M«r*g  o/Ihe  yaOmt,  Ed  in.,  1700. 
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and  weaving  waa  now  carried  out  in  twenty-five  coonties  more 
or  less,  and  suddenly  there  sprang  ap  new  life  in  every 
district;  the  old  rock  and  reel  were  bang  discarded  by  1735 
for  the  spinnii^-wheels  in  the  Lowlands,  though  in  the  High- 
lands the  women  long  retained  stoutly  their  rock  or  distaff, 
and  it  required  the  utmost  tact  to  induce  Cromarty  women 
about  1750  to  give  up  their  implements.*  The  whirr  of  the 
little  wheel  and  the  big  wheel,  and  the  "  rick-tack  "  of  looms 
were  then  heard  ui  little  villages  where  buey  handicrafts  have 
long  ceased,  and  in  clacbans  where  only  a  few  ruined  walla 
remain  to-day  to  tell  of  homes  once  full  of  thrifty  life.  In 
all  qoarters  from  the  Orkneys  to  Galloway  this  industry  was 
carried  on.  For&fsbire,  dull  and  inert  before,  where  weavers 
did  only  "  customers'  work,"  became  full  of  activity,  and  spindles 
and  looms  were  everywhere  busy;  Mtmtroee,  Arbroath,  and 
]>undee  were  making  and  largely  exporting  hemp  and  linen 
fabrics.  No  longer  were  the  patches  of  flax  sown  in  fields  by 
former  and  laird  eno\^;h  for  all  demand,  and  in  great  quantities 
they  were  brought  from  the  Baltic  to  supply  materials  for 
increasii^  manufactures.* 

From  1740  onwards  the  signs  of  growing  prosperity  can 
be  marked  in  (he  history  of  country  towns.  New  trades 
sprang  np,  new  occupations  were  formed.  Goods  which  had 
formerly  been  imported  from  England  or  (he  Continent  then 
began  to  be  made  in  Edinburgh  and  many  a  counbry  town. 
C<«chee  had  all  been  brought  from  abroad,  and  fine  furniture 
from  England ;  but  upholsterers  and  coach-builders  opened 
their  yards '  as  the  gentry  increased  in  income  from  the  larger 

'  "The  ntikller  sidnning-wlieel  fitted  for  Oaz  aiMted  oppoaitioii  with  th« 
Highl&nd  vomaii,  and  coming  into  dm  about  I74S,  thej  spoka  of  it  u  ths  InkI 
6nt  when  little  wheels  and  red  aoldiera  (wewing  no  tartMi)  were  iatradnoed 
intothaoonntT7." — Mn.  (iTaii.i'iStiptr$t\tiimtoftheSigMimd»,i.  12S.  Fonyth, 
met^sDt  in  Cromarty,  made  It  a  oondition  wiUi  all  ha  employed  that  at  leut 
one  wheel  should  b«  introdnoed  into  every  family ;  he  hired  epiDnera  to  t«aoh 
ft,  and  in  ten  yeats  the  dist&S  and  spindle  disappeared.  Still  used  in  some 
parte  of  Eighlsndi.— Hugh  Uiller'i5iv>t<AJf«rtAanti^£i?U«#nU  Cmtury. 

■  The  whole  quantity  of  linen  made  in  1710  is  estimated  at  1, GOO,  000  yuds. 
In  1728  ths  stamped  linen  (for  ezportatdan)  w*a  3,18S,S78  yards  at  valne  of 
XI08,S13  ;  in  177S  it  had  risen  to  13,189,<88  yuds,  ralaed  at  £M1,G37.— 
Wuden'i  X^iwn  Trad*,  p.  4S3. 

■  Arnot'a  SUt.  t^Sdi*.  GM. 
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rente  of  their  landa  Establishments  for  produotioQ  of  delf 
and  China-ware  were  founded  in  Leith  and  QAatsgcm  as  pewter 
plates  followed  t^eir  timber  predecessors  into  disusa  Slate 
quarries '  were  opened  and  gave  occapation  to  great  numbers, 
as  new  mansions  were  built,  as  the  thatch  was  removed  with 
its  vast  populations  of  rats  from  church  and  manse,  &om 
farmhouse  and  village  street.  Granite  had  not  been  wrought 
and  little  used  in  Caithness  or  Aberdeenshire ;  but  after  fires 
destroyed  wood-faced  houaea  with  roofs  of  heather  and  straw 
in  1741  in  Aberdeen,  granite  was  used  to  build  better  houses 
in  the  city.*  Other  trades  sprai^  up  as  old  ouatoma  passed 
away.  As  home  brewing  died  out  it  gave  place  to  public 
breweries ; '  as  pewter  stoups  made  way  for  green  bottles,  and 
pewter  and  mlver  muga  for  glasses,  glass-blowing  rose  to  an 
active  industry ;  aa  the  homely  oatmeal  and  barl^  no  longer 
aatiafied  a  more  &stidious  period,  and  wheat  was  cultivated 
and  wheat  bread  became  common,  bakers  were  to  be  found  in 
every  countiy  village ;  and  when,  with  improved  agricultore, 
it  ceased  to  be  necessary  to  kill  the  mart  in  November,  and 
live  on  salt  meat  half  the  year,  "fleahers"  settled  in  the 
smallest  town,  where  before  the  middle  of  the  oentory  neither 
baxter  nor  butcher  could  have  had  a  cuatomer.  Carpets, 
hitherto  seen  only  in  a  few  large  honses,  came  into  general 
use  in  more  prosperous  days,  and  carpet  weaving  was  begun 
in  Hawick  in  1760,  and  in  Kilmarnock  took  the  place  of 
mnlring  blue  bonnets. 

rv 

Among  the  many  causes  of  growing  prosperity  must  not 
be  omitted  the  help  given  by  the  banking  companies  to  com- 
mercial enterpriae.  Long  before  the  establishment  of  the  Bank 
of  Scotland  in  1696  banking  had  been  carried  on  by  shop- 

1  BMmnai'B  IfdMtiria  of  Scotland, 

■  EennedT's  Annali  o/Aberdtt*,  i.  394. 

*  Olatgoa  Pott  and  Prttad,  ii.  174,  Btsu  la  176S  there  seenu  to  hftvs  bttn 
in  InTemeu  oalj  one  baker,  and  not  a  good  odb.  Tor  the  treasnrer  of  the  Tom 
Council  entora  in  his  book ;  "  Bj  cash  paid  Simon  Fraaer  for  going  to  Edinborgh 
to  improre,  £S0  (Soot*)."  In  1740  tb«  magi^ttatee  advertiied  (tor  a  taddlor  to 
■ettle  amongst  them. — Oarmthera'  Bighlani  Note-Book,  p.  44. 
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keepers  and  merchantB,  who  combined  the  ocoupatiou  of  buying 
and  selling  cloth,  shipping  wine  and  tallow,  with  that  of  lend- 
ing money  to  cuetomera  and  ne^tiating  bills.  Most  of  them 
were  aettied  in  Edinburgh,  thou^  countiy  shopkeepers  also 
engaged  in  the  businesB.  In  flats  off  the  various  wynds  of 
High  Street  they  had  their  warerooms,  which  were  parte  also 
of  their  dwalling-housea,  where  they  sold  goods  and  lent  money 
at  five  per  cent* 

In  1696  the  Bank  of  Scotland  was  founded,  and  ite  issne 
of  paper  money,  first  for  £5  and  afterwards  for  £1  (or  rather 
£12  Soots),  proved  an  immeasnrable  boon  to  a  community 
which  was  at  its  wit's  end  to  find  sufficient  coins  to  change 
for  ten  shillings.  It  enjoyed  a  pleasant  monopoly  till,  in 
1727,  the  Boyal  Bank  beg^  a  career  of  eager  rivalry.  The 
"  Auld  Bank  "  favoured  by  the  Whigs,  and  tfie  "  New  Bank  " 
patronised  by  the  Tories,  were  full  of  hoetility ;  they  collected 
each  other's  notes,  presentiiig  bundles  of  them  at  each  other's 
counter,  demanding  that  tiiey  should  be  paid  on  sight,  in  hopes 
of  producing  a  stoppage  of  each  other's  bnsineBS.     Learning, 


however,  by  experience  the  power  of 


its  enemy,  the  "Auld 


Bank "  adopted  a  plan  which  had  no  little  effect  npon  mer- 


cantile interesta     In  1730  it  issued 


ite  notes  "payable  < 


demand,  or  with  five  per  cent  interest  six  months  after  being 
presented  for  payment  at  the  option  of  the  Bank."  By  this 
expedient,  which  ite  rival  in  later  years  itself  adopted,  it 
effectively  secured  itself  from  awkwEu^  surprises  and  sudden 
runs  on  ite  empl^  coffers.* 

Several  shopkeeper -mercbante  still  continaed  their  old 
occupation  of  lending  money  and  negotiating  billa  Most 
eminent  of  them  was  the  firm  of  John  Coutts  and  Company, 
original  of  the  great  bankii^  firm  in  london,  and  that  of  Sir 
William  Forbes  in  Edinburgh.  It  was  located  in  a  second 
flat  of  five  rooms  in  President's  Close,  which  served  at  once  as 
banking-office,  wareroom  for  wine  and  cloth,  and  dweUing- 
house  for  successive  generations  of  the  Coatte  fkmily.*     Other 

*  Forb«a'  Mtnwirt  <ff  a  Banting  Hmat, 

■  Eeir'B  Eitt.  qfScot.  Banking ;  W.  Orabun's  Jl  JV««. 

'  Forbei' Jfnnotri,  pp.  B,  11.  Coohmi,  pirtDeTofOoutta'Binlkiid  brottier- 
iii'Isw  of  Oontti,  mi  ■  man  of  good  bmilj  and  high  BoeUl  poaition,  a  dnpsr  in 
>  flat  in  ths  Lnekanbooths.    Huuflold  uid  Cuming,  tboMden  of  «mliiet>t  bank- 
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merchants,  drapers,  clotliiers,  corn  traders,  Uying  in  dingy 
shops  ap  narrow,  dirty,  turnpike  stairs,  also  engaged  in  lending 
money  and  receiving  deposits.  At  the  Cross  in  the  Kigb 
Street,  between  two  and  three  in  the  afternoons,  when  citizens 
congregated,  these  gentlemen  met  their  customers,  discussed 
the  commissions  in  seizes,  silks,  and  claret,  and  on  adjourning 
to  the  taverns,  which  served  as  bnsineas  places,  instead  of  their 
little,  overcrowded  rooms,  they  arranged  terms  of  a  loon  over 
a  pint  of  claret  or  a  giU  of  brandy. 

It  was,  however,  the  paper  issue  of  the  two  rival  banks 
that  rendered  moat  obvious  8ervio&  Ooin  was  rare,  and  notes 
now  became  a  medium  of  business,  thereby  making  trade  oq 
a  large  scale  possible  when  gold  was  never  seen  and  silver 
difficult  to  be  got;  and  people  in  time  wondered  how  they 
bad  lived  when  they  had  no  paper  money  to  uae,^ — ^for  the 
specie  left  the  country  to  pay  for  die  imports,  which  &r  ex- 
ceeded  the  goods  exported. 

We  have  noted  how,  from  about  the  year  1740,  the 
tadnstrial  and  commercial  prosperity  of  the  country  was 
beginning  to  develop  rapidly,  and  natural  lethargy  passed  to 
wide-spread  activity ;  but  prosperity  was  hampered  by  want 
of  coin  and  currency.'  Even  after  1750  gold  was  practically 
unattainable,  silver  was  hard  to  get,  and  the  supply  of  o^iper 
money  was  nnoomfoitably  scanty.  Tradesmen  bad  difficulty 
in  gettii^;  coins  wherewith  to  pay  their  wages,  and  shop- 
keepers to  get  change  of  1  Os.  for  their  customers.  In  northern 
counties  lairds  in  their  dearth  of  money  paid  their  tradesmen 

ing  firms,  1)«gan  trade,  tba  ooa  M  a  diaper  the  other  a*  a  olofhier,  In  shops  np 
in  flats  wMoh  As;  turned  to  conuting-houMS  whan  thejr  gave  up  selling  stoSs 
foi  de&Ung  with  bills  of  exchange. 

*  An  enby  in  Wodrow'e  A-naXtda,  iii.  461,  referring  to  1787,  previoiu  to  the 
opening  of  the  Boyal  Bank,  «howa  how  depaudeut  the  commamtj  w*«  on  pftper 
omreno;:  "The  Nan  Bonk  is  not  to  be  opened  for  soma  time,  and  somesa; 
are  not  t«  giro  out  monaf  for  twelre  monetbs.  Tbe  Old  Bank  are  veiy  oantione, 
and  leuda  oat  no  monaj  noa,  which  has  raised  a  terrible  toarcity  of  mone;  and 
is  a  great  bindranoe  to  bnsainea.  Thus  from  lesll  want  of  money  and  the  olash- 
ing  intareata  of  oar  two  banka  thare  neTor  waa  aaah  a  complaint  as  non  for 
acarsity  of  money." 

'  Forbes  of  Cnlloden  oompUina  of  tha  ioaioitj  of  coin,  wbioh  he  aaciibei  to 
the  "exporistiouof  bnlliouror  tea,  coffee,  and  foreign  spirits."  "Papermoiuj 
ia  tha  only  ooin  one  seet,  and  even  it  is  far  frcm  being  in  tolarabla  plan^," — 
OteUodm  foftn,  L  188. 
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in  kind,  and  settled  yearly  acconnts  with  a  few  boUa  of  barley, 
or  a  few  stones  of  flax  and  wooL'  To  meet  this  emei^ency 
small  banking  companifiB  issued  notes  for  5a  and  2b.  6d.,  wbidi 
went  rapidly  into  circulation.  Tradesmen  and  shopkeepers 
followed  their  example,  and  with  reckless  prodigality  issued 
paper  for  sums  vaiying  &om  5s.  sterling  to  Is.  Scots.  Even 
coffee-bonses  issued  paper  money,  payable  at  option,  six  monUis 
a^r  presentation,  for  food  and  drink.  Moat  elaborate  notes 
came  from  the  mason-barrowmen  of  Edinburgh,  promising  to 
pay  the  bearer  Is.  Soots  (Id.  sterling)  on  demand,  or  six 
months  alter  being  presented,  with  due  l^al  interest'  In 
Perth,  in  1764,  no  fewer  than  six  banking  establishments  had 
their  issues  of  "  optional "  notes  for  28.  6d. — and  these,  too, 
respectable  solid  businesses,  which  were  finally  met^ed  into 
the  Union  Bank  of  Scotland.  Little  weaving  towns,  hardly 
superior  to  villages,  sach  as  Aoohtermnchty,  had  companies 
issuing  notes  for  tiny  sums  to  be  given  as  equivalents  for 
goods  and  wages,  and  agents  attended  the  country  ffdrs  and 
disposed  of  their  bits  of  paper,  which  were  accepted  with  goile- 
tees  confidence.*  All  this  resulted  in  making  coin  scarcer  stilL 
Meetings  were  held  \tj  gentlemen  in  1760,  when  they  lamented 
the  defioienoy  of  bullion,  declaring  that  to  change  a  five 
shilling  piece  was  a  matter  of  grave  difficulty ;  but  they  did 
not  decide  whether  metal  disappeared-  because  of  over-issue  of 
paper,  or  whether  the  issue  of  paper  money  was  due  to  under- 
Bupply  of  metal*  In  1765  Parliament  prohibited  the  issue 
of  notes  with  an  optional  clause,  or  any  notes  for  sums  of 

■  H.  Hilloi-'i  SeoUK  MerAamt  0^  EighUttUK  Century,  1S3B. 

■  Km'i  Hid.  (^  Seat.  Bmdtinff ;  Qnitua'a  £1  yett,  p.  HI,  In  Olugow  than 
were  btsd  notes,  ^ned  with  all  the  fonntlity  uid  form  of  k  grut  bank,  (at  Sd. 
tterling,  to  b«  paid  by  "  S  baJlads,  S  daya  after  demand  "  ;  *nd  othtr  notes  for 
one  penny,  with  proportionate  quantity  afeonge,  which  n-are  naed,  adopted  "by 
balladaingsn  and  beggars  in  the  streets." — SeoU  Antipiary,  ii.  72. 

'  In  Yorlcihire  aUo  then  were  paper  onrreDciet  for  anms  to  low  as  mzpenoe, 
the  payment  of  whioh  sometimes  depended  on  the  condition  that  the  holder  of 
the  note  brought  the  change  for  a  guinea  to  the  person  that  issned  it. — Smith's 
IVtaiA  o/lfaiioiu,  bk.  il.  ahap.  il. 

<  Home's  Atotri,  i.  SIV,  Edin.  1793.  Tonaeof  papercnrrent^DaTidHnme 
attnbntea  the  disappearanoe  of  predou  metal  from  Scotland,  estimatmg  In 
17M  the  spade  in  the  oonntry  as  at  a  half  of  what  existed  at  the  time  of  the 
Onion  (whloh  he  places,  erraiiMKiily,  as  high  a*  a  million).  "  About  a  third,*' 
•ays  Smith's  fPwZU  </ Aoitoiu. 
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less  value  than  £1,  and  tiiereafter  Bheaves  of  paper  that  had 
Callen,  thick  as  the  leaves  of  Vallombrosa,  on  the  cormtiy 
passed  into  obUvion. 

Kot  till  banks  (»*  branches  were  established  in  variotts 
country  towns  was  the  full  benefit  of  banks  felt  by  the 
people.  Till  that  happened  the  fanner  kept  hia  money  in  his 
honse  tall  term  tdme  came,  to  pay  his  rent,  and  a  weaver  would 
give  his  savings  to  some  shopkeeper  who  gave  him  interest,  but 
very  bad  security.  Yet  any  attempt  to  set  np  a  company  in 
any  other  town  caused  the  great  banks  to  unite  to  cnish  it, 
and  the  rivals  in  Edinburgh  combined  in  ftvtemal  zeal  to 
deetrc^  every  other  intruder  on  their  business  in  a  provincial 
town.  By  efforts  which  had  been  successful  in  Aberdeen, 
they  sought  to  destroy  the  Gla^w  Arms  Bank,  which 
merchants  had  formed.  Here,  however,  they  s^nally  failed,' 
and,  as  it  is  the  only  bumorons  incident  of  this  Scottish  finance, 
it  may  be  recorded  here.  An  utterly  respectable,  deeply 
religious,  but  rather  dull  gentleman,  Mr.  Trotter — ^who  had 
been  a  partner  in  Coutts, — ^was  sent  in  1766  to  act  as  the 
i^nt  for  the  Edinburgh  banks  on  this  in^orions  project. 
He  collected  iodnstriously  la^  quantities  of  the  notes  of  &e 
"  Glasgow  Arms  "  Bank,  and  then  he  presented  them  with  a 
sardonio  air  of  triumph,  and  demanded  that  they  should  at 
once  be  cashed  By  the  end  of  thirty-four  days  be  bad  only  got 
£2893,  and  yet  the  bank  did  not  stop  paymenL'  Day  by  day 
the  melancholy  and  irritated  figure  appeared  with  bis  bag  and 
offered  his  paper,  which  was  recdved  in  a  manner  which  his 
own  narrative  best  tells,  with  characteristic  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion of  the  humour  of  the  situation: — ^"When  these  notes 
were  presented  at  the  office  for  payment,  a  b^  of  sixpences 
was  with  great  deliberation  produced  and  laid  on  the  table. 
The  teller  then  proceeded  with  ridiculous  slowness  to  open  up 
the  bag  to  count  the  money.  He  would  first  tell  over  a 
pound  sterling  in  single  sixpences  ranked  upon  the  table,  and 
affecting  to  be  uncertEun  about  tiie  reckoning,  he  would  gather 
the  smejl  money  and  count  it  over  again  from  one  hand  to 
another,  sometimes  letting  fall  a  sixpence  for  a  pretence  to 

■  Esir'a  Hi^.  iffSwt.  Sanlcvng. 
*  ForbM'  Mvmoin  qf  BanHng  Hoiut. 
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b^in  anew  and  cotmt  it  over  again.  On  another  occasion  he 
would  take  time  hj  ridiculous  discouisea  upon  the  odd  deaign 
and  shape  of  particular  sixpences ;  sound  another  on  the  labia 
to  trj  if  it  WB8  sufficient  coin ;  and  sometimes  he  would  quit 
his  occupation  on  pretence  of  some  sudden  errand  or  call  out 
of  the  room.  Very  often  they  employed  one  Ck^hill,  by  his 
ordinary  occupation  a  porter,  to  act  aa  teller,  and  he  lost 
time  and  blundered  with  great  alacrity,  being  instructed  to  do 
the  same."  In  vain  Mr.  Trotter  appeared  with  a  notary  and 
witnesses  to  confound  the  officials :  the  nsual  dilatory  proceed- 
ings were  repeated.  The  moment  five  o'clock  struck,  they  were 
extruded,  and  he  protests  some  claimants  were  threatened, 
called  "  scoundrels,"  and  even  beaten.  After  tedious  delay  the 
agent  reb'eated,  weary  and  defeated,  and  although  the  bank  bad 
to  pay  compensation  to  the  baffled  man,  firom  tiiat  time  private 
banks  were  left  unmolested,  while  they  learned  the  wholesome 
lesson  to  have  more  specie  in  their  tills  to  meet  demands. 

By  this  time  in  Edinborgh  tbe  old  clothiers  and  merchants 
who  had  started  hanlriTig  gave  np  selling  wares,  and  formed 
rich  and  prosperous  companies;  in  country  towns, about  1760 
branches  were  set  up  for  the  great  encour^;ement  of  agriculture; 
landlords  got  money  to  improve  their  land ;  &imers  got  places 
to  deposit  tbeii  savings ;  shopkeepers  got  paper  money  when 
coin  was  rare.  One  unlucky  venture  was  made  by  gentlemen 
to  increase  their  incomes,  when  expensive  living  was  the  iasbion 
of  the  day.  A  bnndred  and  forty  nobles,  gentry,  lawyers,  and 
merchants  formed  a  banking  company  in  Ayr,  known  aa 
Douglas,  Heron,  and  Co.,  which  be^ian  bnsmess  with  a  limited 
capital  of  £9S,000,  and  unlimited  confidence  in  itself  Money 
or  notes  were  freely  given  to  all  who  appeared  with  bills  in 
their  hands.  No  struggling  badesman  was  rebuffed,  no  em- 
barrassed tenant  was  r«fnsed  credit,  and  customers  were  amazed 
at  the  bankers'  afbbility  and  amused  at  their  own  snccess.' 
Everything  seemed  prosperous  with  the  Ayr  Company,  its 
proprietors  being  under  the  pleasing  delusion  of  Mr.  Micawber 
that  every  promissory  note  given  was  a  payment  made. 

One  day  in  1772,  however,  a  horseman  came  from 
London,  with  (he  news  that  Mr.  Alexander  Fordyce  had  dis- 
>  Mtmoin  of  B<mki»g  Hoim ;  Eerr'a  Hitt.  of  8eot.  AmMv. 
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appeared,  and  by  tiie  epeoulatioDa  and  &aud8  of  this  most 
plausible  gentleman — who  had  married  Lady  Margaiet  lindsay, 
siater  of  Uie  author  of"  Anld  Bobin  Gray  " — ^his  finn  of  KnfTy, 
Neale,  and  Company  was  bankrupt  Transactions  mth  Scot- 
land having  been  great,  all  except  two  private  banks  in 
Edinburgh  failed — and  handreds  of  gentlemen  and  merdiants 
were  involved  in  ruin.  The  Ayr  Bank,  with  vast  liabilities, 
also  fell  insolvent.  The  effects  of  the  calamity  of  that  12th 
of  June — ^known  as  "  Black  Monday  " — were  disastrous  to  men 
of  all  ranks  i  landowners  involved  in  the  Ayr  Bank  were 
impoverished — their  old  ancestral  acres  passed  to  new  men ; 
shareholders  were  paying  up  calls  during  the  remainder  of 
their  lives;  and  some  families  did  not  get  their  accounts 
dosed  for  sixty  years  after  that  &tal  Monday.' 


While  textile  arts  and  useful  industries  were  advandng 
with  the  times,  some  other  empl(^ments  which  were  also 
affected  by  social  habits  were  undergoing  changes.  Till  1750 
the  popolar  beverage  was  ale,  or  "  twopenny,"  &om  its  costing 
twopence  a  Scotch  pint — equal  to  two  English  quarts.  It  had 
been  made  in  every  farm,  manse,  and  mansion,  drunk  in  the 
dining-room  and  in  tlie  chai^-house.  In  1725  Parliament, 
however,  enforced  an  impost,  which  had  been  thitherto  evaded, 
of  6d.  on  every  bushel  of  malt  At  this  tyrannical  interference 
with  their  favourite  drink  the  people  arose  in  wild  indignation. 
The  Jacobites  adroitly  raised  the  cry, "  No  Union,  no  malt  tax, 
no  salt  tax  I "  There  were  fierce  riots  in  Qlaagow,  which  cost 
the  city  dear  for  sacking  the  mansion  of  their  member  of 
Parliament,  Campbell  of  Shawfield,  who  had  voted  for  the  tax. 
Kdinbtiigh  brewers  refused  to  brew  so  long  as  the  hateful 
impost  lasted,  thus  promising  to  deprive  all  citizens  of  their 
drink  and  bakers  of  the  yeast  t«  make  the  daily  bread,  and 
only  sulkily  complied  when  the  Court  of  Seesion  threatened 
them  with  imprisonment* 

Although  the  tax  was  made  only  3d.  a  bushel  of  malt,  the 

*  Mtewirt  nfBattking  Settle,  p.  12. 
*  AraoVa  Silt,  tg  SiviJtniir^h ;  Omond's  £*«•  qf  Lord  JthWllM,  U  SSO> 
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rapid  decrease  in  prodnoii^  ale  and  home-brewing  is  attributed 
to  this  impost ;  and  certaiuly  from  that  year  the  brewing  of 
"  twopenny "  steadily  declined,  effectively  to  make  way  for 
the  more  potent  drink  of  whisky,  which  was  then  idmost 
unknown. 

As  the  demand  for  ale  decreased,  what  drink  was  taking 
its  place  in  a  mucfa-imbibii^  age  ?  It  was  chiefly  smu^led 
spirits.  Erom  Holland,  and  France,  ajid  Spain  lowers  brought 
their  contraband  cargoes  of  wine,  tea,  cambric,  and  brandy. 
No  crime  was  so  reepectable  as  "  fair  trading " ;  none  was  so 
widely  spread.  Along  the  quiet  bays  of  the  Solway,  into 
caves  under  the  rocky  difis  of  Forfarefaire,  to  remote  lochs  of 
HoBS-shire,  and  even  to  the  open  shores  of  Fife,  boats  came  witii 
fine  impunity  and  perfect  confidence.  Bakers,  shoemakers  and 
farmers,  achoolmasters  and  fishermen,  and  lairds,  were  interested 
in  a  traflSc  in  which  they  all  had  shares  and  reaped  rich  profits. 
Gentlemen  holding  high  positdon  in  tiie  country  and  offices  of 
justices  of  the  peace  joined  the  smngglets  in  their  ventures 
of  running  in  the  cargoes,  while  excisemen  were  hopelessly 


The  signal  of  a  white  sheet  or  shirt  out  to  dry  on  thatched 
roofij  or  com-staoks  was  the  resssnring  sign  by  day,  and  bonfires 
on  olifis  were  timely  warnings  at  night  So  soon  as  news 
arrived  of  a  lugger  in  the  offing,  all  in  ailest  confederacy — ^men, 
women,  and  children — prepared  to  help  in  the  unloading.  The 
kirk  was  poorly  attended  on  the  Fast  day  if  confidential  tidii^ 
arrived.*  In  records  of  Kirk-Sessions  occor  Sequent  penalties 
on  offenders  who  on  a  Fast  day,  ere  twelve  o'clock  had  struck, 
yoked  their  horses  to  convey  the  goods  run  in;  but  the 
discipline  was  sot  so  much  because  they  hod  broken  the  law, 
as  because  they  had  broken  the  Fast  The  General  Assembly 
might  issue  stem  comminations  on  the  demoralisit^  traffic, 
which  were  read  from  the  pulpits :  not  merely  by  magistrates 

'  The  A1T7  Bzoited  in  the  tkmons  Porteons  Hob  of  17S8  origiiuted  in 
BjimpAthy  with  Wilson  the  nniiggler,  who  wu  huiged  for  plundering  the  oaitani- 
honse  >t  Pittenweam  in  nteliation  on  the  eietMmeD.  For  the  inteieat  and  *bara 
taken  b^  oonntj  magnate*  and  magitttate*  In  oontraband  trade.  Me  Dnnbar"* 
Soeial  Hf«  iii  XoraytMrt. 

■  Pratt'a  Buehan,  p.  37  ;  Wood's  SoH  Jfaui  </  Fifi,  p.  820,  «l  m;.  ;  JOat, 
4cct.  Iff  SeeL  ;  Agnew'a  BfTtdOarTt  Sharif  1  of  OiUoMuy. 

,  Cookie 
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was  it  winked  at,  but  sometimes  by  ministers  toa  When  the 
oommtmion  was  at  band,  and  the  minister  bad  his  elders  and 
brethren  to  entertain,  a  mjsterions  anker  of  brandy  might 
arrive  at  the  manse,  of  which  the  clerical  party  drank 
grate&]lly,  asking  no  qoeetions — for  conscience'  sake.  It  even 
happened  that  in  the  far  Korth  smuggled  goods  were  deposited 
occasioQfdly  in  a  kirk  for  safety,  but  with  whose  cognisance 
is  not  certain.^  It  is  significant  of  the  public  feeling  that  the 
eminently  respectable  firm  of  Goutts  and  Co.  of  Edinburgh, 
bankers  and  traders,  had  one  member  of  the  house  a  partner 
in  a  firm  at  Botteidam,*  whose  chief  business  consisted  in 
fdrmshing  goods  for  the  smugglers  who  ran  their  cargoes  on 
the  north  and  east  coasts  of  Scotland ;  and  it  was  only  after 
big  profits  had  been  made  that  Coutts  was  withdrawn  &om 
a  line  of  hnsinesa  which  ruffled  the  growing  conscience  of 
a  most  proaperous  and  honourable  company.  In  the  soutii 
comities  were  oorporations  of  these  smugglers  who,  as  cover, 
took  &rms,  and  &rmed  them  admirably,  to  the  great  benefit 
of  agriculture.  In  Bimdonald  parish  churoh  was  the  gallery 
known  as  the  "  amu^ers*  loft,"  where  these  bradeis  sat  on 
Sunday,  with  their  wives  gay  in  silks,  highly  respected  by  all 
the  worshippeis.' 

In  all  transactions  the  "free  trader"  was  a  hero;  to 
"jink  the  ganger"  was  an  honourable  exploit  If  custom 
officers  tried  to  search  they  found  the  country  people  in 
hundreds  ready  to  oppose  them,  and  before  they  could  carry 
off  a  captured  caigo  a  detachment  of  soldiers  was  required  to 
support  them.* 

Smuggling  was  carried  on  more  hugely  in  Scotland  than 
in  Engluid,  for  the  Soots  &ir-trader8  were  satisfied  with  far 
smaller  profits,  and  it  was  executed  with  more  security,  as  the 

*  "  It  b  •  ihuDO  that  tfaa  al«rg;  in  the  Shetland  and  Orkne;  Islea  should 
■a  often  wink  at  their  ohnrohM  beijig  mads  depoaitories  of  untigglad  goods, 
ohiefl;  foreign  apirita."— Hall'i  Travtl*  in  SeiH,  1807,  ii.  E17. 

'  Forbea'  Mtmoin  of  a  Banting  ffouM. 

■  Bogen'  Soetat  lA/*  in  Seolland.  lllioit  diatillera  van  aa  much  reapeetad 
M  amngglen,  and  equally  unoonaoioiu  of  aoy  hainoaaneaa.  "I  alloo  nae 
Bweerin'  in  the  atill,  eTerything'a  dune  decently  and  in  ordar.  I  canna  see  ony 
hanu  in't,"  replied  an  estimable  tronagTesaDr  of  the  law  in  anawer  to  hit 
miniaUr'e  iBinonttranoeB.— Htory'a  Z^ft  of  Story  qfSouneath,  p.  Ifl, 

•  Contidtrationt  on  Prtmtt  SUUt  o/ Scatiand,  n*Hby  Foihet  ot  (Mlod^B], 
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people  helped  and  enoourc^ed  them  in  reedsting  oustomB  that 
were  imposed  bj  the  EngUsh.  A  vaat  deal  of  harm  was  done 
\ij  this  illicit  trade  to  the  inhabitanta  of  the  8eaKX>ast — it 
encotiniged  a  spirit  of  gambling  in  their  life,  it  demoralised 
their  tone,  it  discourt^d  all  active,  steady  pursuit  among 
those  who  might  have  lived  by  honest  fiabing  in  the  sea  or 
working  on  the  land.'  But  still  the  trade  went  on.  In  vain 
the  Church^  denounced  it;  and  also  in  vain  town  councils 
and  country  gentlemen  in  several  districts  of  ill  repute  bound 
themselves  in  meetings  assembled  to  discourage  with  all  their 
strength  the  equally  hurtful  "  prevalence  of  smuggling  and  tea 
drinlcing,"  for  not  a  third  of  the  tea  imported  had  ever 
passed  a  custom-house.'  It  was  not  till  1806  that  enact< 
ments  against  smogghng  foreign  spirits  and  the  lowering  of  the 
duty  b^an  to  crush  a  demoralising  trade,  which  had  in  many 
places  spoiled  the  industrial  life  of  small  towns,  like  those  on 
the  Solway,  which  were  reduced  to  hopeless  inactivity. 

During  this  time  whisky  was  becoming  a  well-known  and 
common  drink,  and  distilling  became  a  prosperous  husinesa. 
little  used  in  the  Lowlands  till  1750,  it  bad  long  been 
much  in  vogue  in  the  Highlands,  whore  it  was  made  in  stills 
in  the  glens  and  drunk  by  persons  of  all  dasses.*  Best  known 
of  all  was  the  "  Ferintosh  "  of  Forbes  of  Culloden,  which  paid 
no  du^,  was  sold  cheap,  and  was  so  much  drunk  that 
"Ferintosh"  became  a  synonym  for  whisky.'  In  1708  there 
were  60,800  gallons  known  to  have  been  produced,  but  fifty 

I  On  Um  9olw*f  at  Uie  olow  of  the  oentniy  there  wu  no  trada,  no  iudnatiy, 
in  tli«  d>a*7iDg  tomu  uid  rilkgea.  "  Ho*  in  the  mune  of  wonder  do  yon  gat 
snbaiatanoa t "  uked  tha  tnveUer  in  17S0.  "We  amnggle  a  little,"  was  the 
reply.— Knox's  BriUth  Bmpirt,  11  G38. 

*  Qenenl  Auembly  isaned  aolemn  ezhottitiona  against  moning  goods  in 
iriS,  1730,  and  1744.— Hoiran's  Annai*  o/Auanbly  ;  Oullode*  Paper*,  L  90. 

■  Antt,  i.  11 ;  Hacpherson'a  AnnaU  0/  Conmtree,  ir.  49. 

*  Burt's  Lttlert,  I.  168.  Consmnption  of  ale  dimlniihed  aa  whiiky  oame 
into  iiahion :  1708,  G1,0M  gallons  of  whisky  distiUed ;  in  1787,  300,000  gallons 
croaaed  the  Bolder  alone  without  paying  azciaa.  In  1708,  288,000  barrela  of 
twopenny  brewed  1  in  17S4, 9700  Iwrrets  brewed. — CttimoDd'e  DrinktqfSedland, 

*  Wliisky  in  1700  was  lOd.  a  quart,  in  1790  it  was  Is.  3d.  and  bad.— 
Cnmond's  DrinJa  of  SeMatuL  Id  1S9S,  Scots  Parliamant,  in  requital  for 
damages  snfrsred  by  Forbes  of  Cnllodeu's  estates  from  king's  enemiaa,  granted 
pririlege  of  distilHiig  grain  on  Ferintosh  land  free  of  dnty.  PnTilege  with- 
drawn in  1784  with  compensation  of  £21,580.— Chambers'  Life  aitd  Warkt  of 

34  \W 
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jiiuca  later  the  amount  had  increased  to  433,800  gallons,  which 
paid  duty — what  waa  the  quantity  that  the  exciaeman  never 
saw  it  is  impossible  to  gaess,  for  there  were  stiUa  in  every  ias- 
off  atrath  where  the  ganger  daied  nob  venture  and  the  king's 
writ  did  not  run.  In  many  a  wild  district  whisky  was  niade 
with  impunity — lairds,  bailies,  justices  of  Uie  peace  beii^  the 
beat  patrons  of  spirits,  tax  pleasanter  and  milder  than  honest 
liquor.  Illicit  stills  increased  apace, — in  Glenlivet  alone  there 
were  no  fewer  than  200  at  work, — the  k^  and  bladdeia 
passing  freely  on  the  backs  of  ponies  to  remote  lochs  where 
the  vessel  was  waiting  for  its  freight  Year  by  year  the  use 
of  whisky  grew — in  Edinburgh  alone,  in  1778,  400  unlicensed 
stiUs  were  busy,  while  only  e^ht  distilleries  were  licensed,  and 
there  were  no  fewer  than  2000  houses,  licensed  and  unlicensed, 
for  retailing  spirits  to  a  town  of  76,000  inhabitAnte.  Drink  of 
every  kind  evidently  was  secure  of  copious  cnatmners,  for  the 
number  of  ale-houses  was  enormous — ^in  country  villages  in 
tiie  proportion  of  one  to  every  seventy  of  the  population.^ 


TI 

Let  us  turn  now  to  anoQieT  type  of  industrial  society — 
to  workers  in  the  collieries  and  mines,  with  whom  existed 
peculiar  modes  of  life  and  labour.  The  production  of  coal 
was  carried  on  in  few  parts  of  the  country  up  to  1760,  for 
the  demand  was  limited  owing  to  the  use  of  peat  in  most 

£wnu,  1.  302.    It  wu  tlie  dapiintion  of  whiaky  Ctm  of  doty  wUoh  okllad 
ArQi  Bonu'a  lament- 

n»  Varlntoah  I  Ob,  adlj  l«t, 

Now  ooliB  grlpa  and  t«Ala'  hOMt 

Ua;  klU  ui  m', 

For  lojal  PorbH'i  chirterod  beast 


■  Amot'a  Hitt.  iffEiia.  p.  S36.  As  only  1S9  honoea  wen  limnaed  to  ntail 
Ibnfgn  Bpiiita,  Aioot  MUolndM  that  no  fewer  than  18S3  hooMi  prorlded  liqaor 
—chiefly  wbiiky— for  the  lower  olaoaes.  With  a  popalation  of  8000  at  end  of 
oentnry,  St  Andreira  had  12  ale-housea.— .9«o<{and  dtteribtd,  p.  28.  Stirling 
had  pop.  of  GOOO,  and  TO  Uoanied  hooMS. — Etai.  Aed.  L  B.  Dimbar,  with  pop. 
of  8800  in  pariah,  had  46  ale-honaea  in  the  town.— Stat.  Aed,  DonUana,  with 
27G0  of  pop.  In  pariah,  bad  i\  hoiuea  whera  als  and  ipirit  retailsd  in  tha 
village,  and  other  11  tbronghont  parish. — Stat,  Atet.  vii.  SCO. 

■vie 
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conntiy  diatricts, — to  the  miserable  condition  of  the  roade, 
aloi^  which  it  was  home  on  backs  of  ponies,  that  carried  two 
hundredweight  at  a  time, — to  the  lack  of  industries,  and  im- 
position of  the  heavy  taxes,  whioh  made  it  impossible  to  buy 
it  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  The  pits  were  few,  the 
apparatus  was  of  the  clumsiest  and  crudest  sort,  and  the 
means  of  raising  water  from  tiie  pits  was  of  the  most  futile 
kind,  being  the  old  windmills,  which  were  worthless  when  the 
air  was  cahn.  Not  till  1750  were  the  "  black  stones"  brought 
to  the  Ciomarty  Firiit  from  Newcastle,  the  people  being 
obliged  to  use  dried  dung  when  peat  was  exhausted.' 

Hateful  as  coal  labour  everywhere  was  in  those  days, 
specially  hateful  was  life  to  all  engaged  in  Scotch  coal-pits— ~ 
colliers,  coal  hewers,  and  bearers.  They  lived  in  serfdom, 
compelled  by  law  to  labour  their  whole  life  without  hope  of 
fireedom.'  This  was  the  condition  also  of  all  who  worked  in 
salt  pans  and  of  many  in  mines.  If  the  land  was  sold  they 
passed  witii  the  pit  to  tiie  purchaser  as  part  of  his  property. 
If  the  son  or  daughter  of  a  collier  or  coal  hewer  once  went  to 
work  he  or  she  was  "  thirled  "  to  it  for  Ufa  If  a  workman 
ran  away  or  gave  his  services  to  another  coalmaster,  he  was 
accounted  by  an  ingenious  twist  of  the  law  a  thief,  and 
punished  for  having  stolen  himself,  who  was  his  master's 
property.'  With  such  a  miserable  prospect  before  them,  it 
seems  marvellous  that  any  Salter  or  coal  hewer  should  ever 
have  permitted  his  children  to  enter  such  a  service  and  endure 
such  a  thraldom.  But  servitude  made  them  an  hereditary 
caste  aloof  from  the  rest  of  the  community ;  their  narrow  and 

>  Hillw'a  AwltA  Mtrthaid  nf  KgMmah  OM.  Till  179S  thtts  ww  daty  of 
Si.  Sd.  k  ton  (whsu  ths  prio*  of  ooal  sUppad  on  the  Forth  wu  4i.  lOd.  k  ton) 
OD  ftll  ookla  oairied  eut  w*ya  beyond  mouth  of  the  Forth. — Bsld'a  Vitw  ^  (A* 
Ooai  Trad*  of  Sect.,  1808,  p.  36  ;  UMphanon'a  Aiwali,  Iv.  280. 

*  BuiUvuig  oolli«rs  *nd  *«lt«n  u  "uvxuuj  Mrrtnta"  truMd  to  Aot  of 
Pu-liunent  1S06.— Enkine's  IrutituitM  of  law  o/SooU. 

•  "Soma  atnuiU  ire  i«okon«d  4Dd  punuhod  u  UiUtm  for  ituUng  tbem- 
•elvM  and  their  tarvioe*  from  thajr  mMt«Ta,  m  ooal  hewara,  ooal  beu«n, 
uid  aklt  Dukan,  nouving  vagei  uid  feos,  who  Ie>ve  their  muter  without  m 
twtimonikl  from  him."— Forbea'  ImtOuhM  of  Law  of  Seat.  1780,  p.  14B.  It  wm 
regudad  u  "  ftlM  «ad  wrongon*  urett  and  impriaonmsnt  to  pnt  uif  pertou 
in  oiutody  in  oider  to  bUl  MUpl  ood  bewera,  aalten,  rkgabonda,  muterftll 
beggwa,  diMbedient  to  Ohnteh  ooimium," — Hid.  p.  181.  r 
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isolated  life  dulled  all  ambitloo,  killed  all  energy ;  and  innred 
to  thie  lot,  like  their  fathers,  they  regarded  it  as  inevitable  for 
their  children.  There  existed  the  Btrange  practice  of  binding 
their  in&nts  over  to  the  master  at  the  time  of  baptism,  in 
presence  of  the  minister  and  neighbours  as  intneBses ;  and 
when  a  thri^esa  collier  was  in  sore  need  of  money  to  de&ay 
christening  festivities,  he  often  sold  the  freedom  of  his  son  to 
the  employer,  who  gave  arles  or  earnest  money  to  the  father, 
promising  to  provide  his  baby  serf  thereafter  with  a  garden 
and  boose,  and  protection  in  sickness  and  age.  From  that 
hour  the  "arled"  child  was  rect^nised  as  boimd  for  life  to 
the  pit 

The  compensation  in  this  lot  of  slavery  was  that  the 
master  was  obliged  to  keep  his  ser&  all  their  days,  in  sickness 
and  old  age,  and  to  supply  a  coGQn  for  their  burial  Their 
wages  were  not  moan — being  la  Id.  a  day  in  early  years  of 
the  century,  and  by  1763,  according  to  Adam  Smith,  28.  6d. 
a  day,  when  day  labonrers  had  from  Sd.  to  lOd.,  and  Uie 
earnings  of  free  colliers  at  Kewcastle  were  only  lOd.  or  Is,  a 
day.  But  high  w^es  could  noc  make  up  for  the  stigma  and 
burden  of  perpetual  servitude.' 

This  extraordinary  state  of  bondage,  sanctioned  by  Scots 
law  since  1606,  there  was  no  attempt  to  abolish  till  1775,* 
when  an  Act  was  passed  to  emancipate  all  who  after  tjiat  d&te 
"  shall  begin  to  work  as  colliers  and  salters " ;  and  all  those 
4dready  working  who  were  under  twenl^-one  years  of  age  were 
to  be  set  &ee  in  seven  years,  and  those  between  twenty-one 
and  thirty  were  to  be  liberated  in  ten  years.  This  measure, 
however,  brought  help  to  few — the  men  were  deep  in  debt  to 
their  masters,  they  were  too  dull-witted  to  institute  puzzling 
proceedings  before  the  sheriff,  and  very  many  continued  in 
slavery  all  their  days,  unless  they  survived  till  1799,  when  a 

I  Among  the  rnles  ftt  ShotU  in  1713  are  weekly  lUoviauoea  to  tha  ooUiei  of 
one  or  tiro  pecks  of  meal  when  aiok,  at  hU  marriage  the  payment  of  £6 :  ISb. 
Scots,  tan  quarters  al  iron  and  deula,  or  a  tree  to  make  a  bed  ;  and  at  his  death 
deala  snSicient  to  make  a  coffin. — HS.  or  1712  quDl«d  in  Orossart's  ffi'al.  >/ 
SholU,  p.  340  i  LeOurea  dsIiTered  in  1763  by  Adam  Smith,  p.  100.  Id  File- 
sliire  a  oollisr  oould  earn  IBs.  to  20s.  a  weA.—SUU.  Aeet.  SeaL  ir.  871 ;  Bald, 
p.  10. 

■  Cookburn'i  Mmnvrialt,  p.  7S ;  Brenuwr's  JwJtMfriM  o/3mC    _, 
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Btatate  of  tardy  humanitj  gave  unconditional  fVeedom  to  aU. 
But,  thoQgh  the  monstroos  law  was  abolished,  it  was  long 
before  there  passed  away  the  baneful  effects  of  the  old  life  in 
a  race  of  men  and  women  haviug  visages  of  savage  type,  with 
natures  mentally  stunted,  morally  d^raded,  and  physically 
brutaliaed  through  loog  generatious  *  of  miserable  servitude 
and  existence  in  hovels  of  dirt  and  wretchedness,  as  vile  as 
ttie  pits  in  which  they  toiled 

When  emancipation  came  the  difficulty  arose  to  get  enough 
hands  to  work  those  coal-pits  on  which  there  was  more  and 
more  demand,  as  towns  developed,  as  iron-foondrieB  were 
established,  as  steam  machinery  was  set  up  in  eveiy  factory. 
The  old  bands  e^erly  sought  escape  from  their  hated  life  to 
other  labours,  though  the  wages  they  got  elsewhere  were  half 
of  what  th^  bad  earned  of  old ;  skilled  bands  were  few  and 
sew  bands  were  reluctant  to  take  their  nnooveted  places. 


VII 

As  the  century  drew  near  its  close  new  influences  were 
affecting  Scots  society,  new  industries  were  engrossing  tiie 
people,  new  inventions  were  ^ving  impetus  to  its  trada  The 
trade  of  iitm-founding  got  an  impetus  jn  1760,  when  the 
Carron  Iron  Works,  near  Falkirk  (to  be  bmed  for  their  pieces 
of  ordnance,  the  "  Carronadea  "),  were  set  np,  and  employed  a 
thousand  hands.  The  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  in  1778,  (^>ened 
ap  internal  trafSc  between  east  and  west  of  the  country.  The 
invention  of  the  steam  engine  by  Watt  was  revolutioniBing 
all  machinery,  the  e^inning  frame  of  Arkwright  was  bringing 
a  new  era  of  production,  and  Scotland  felt  everywhere  the 
change.  Calico  print-fields  had  begun  in  1742,  and.in  1772 
calico  manufactures  were  begun  in  Lanarkshire ;  mualin  made 
in  England  for  the  first  time  in  1781  was  next  year  made  by 

*  Hngh  Miller  dAtcribes  the  oollicr  women  of  Niddrj,  BoririTon  of  old  dayi 
of  wrvJtDde,  m  "  nurked  by  t  pecoliar  tjpe  or  moDth,  from  which  I  leuited  to 
diitiiigniali  them  from  all  other  remalsa  of  the  ooantry.  It  wu  wide  open, 
thick  lipped,  projecting  equal  abore  and  below,  and  exaottj  isaembled  that 
whieh  we  find  in  priota  of  eavagee  in  their  loweat  and  moet  brataliaed  itate,  in 
miah  namtlTea  of  our  modem  voyager*  tc,  fbr  fnatanee,  the  oamtiTe  of  Oapt 
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Monteith  in  Glasgow,  and  in  triumpli  at  hia  aohievemeot  he 
made  a  dress  of  this  web  to  be  presenter^  to  the  Qaeeo.  In 
a  year  1000  looms  were  at  work  in  Glasgow  with  the  cotton.' 
In  combination  with  Sir  Richard  Arkwright,  wboee  patent 
was  used,  David  Dale  set  up  great  mills  at  Lanark  in  1778 
and  80OD  the  whole  West  Country  was  busy  making  Uiread, 
weaving  cotton.  In  1786,  this  manufacture  ousted  in  Paisley 
the  linen  that  had  made  the  fortanee  of  a  population  risen 
from  2000  to  24,000,  and  ev^  silk  gauze,  employing  6000 
looms  and  1000  weavers,  became  almost  extinct  in  thirty 
years. 

Formerly  cotton  gowns  were  not  ptuchasable  by  women 
in  humble  circomstances,  and  only  a  chei^  stuff  consisting  of 
cotton  mixed  with  linen  conld  be  bought  by  them.  The  expiry 
of  Arkwiighfe  patent  in  1786  set  ^tton  manufacture  free 
to  develop.  "  Now,"  says  Macpherson,  writing  in  that  year, 
"  cotton  is  cheaper  than  linen  yam,  and  cotton  goods  are  very 
much  used  in  place  of  cambric  Women  of  all  ranks,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  are  clothed  in  British  manufactures 
of  cotton  from  the  muslin  cap  on  the  crown  of  the  head  to 
cotton  stockings  under  the  sole  of  the  feet.  With  gentlemen 
cotton  stuffe  for  waistcoate  have  almost  superseded  woollen 
cloth  and  silk  stuff."  * 

The  new  occupation  gave  work  to  still  larger  masses  of 
the  population.  Starving  droves  of  Highlanders  came  south 
from  impoverished  crofts,  and,  not  too  heartily,  worked  in  the 
factories ;  ploughmen  left  the  fields  for  the  mills,  and  farmera 
were  forced  to  raise  their  wages  to  keep  workers  in  their 
service.  Hundreds  of  poor  children  were  brought  from  Edin- 
burgh to  the  milla  of  Lanark,  where  good  David  Dale  took 
care  of  the  training  of  their  soula,  but  kept  their  bodies  at 
toU  from  rax  in  the  morning  till  six  at  night  with  only  one 
hour's  interval  for  rest  and  food.     There  were  180,000  men 

*  ClelMid's  £*u  and  Progrm  of  Olaigme.  When  B&Uia  Jurle  in  RtA  Boy 
deBoriMi  to  Osbaldistone  the  rIoh«t  of  SooCtuh  iudtutrj,  MpeeUllj  in  Qlugow, 
hejonly  parkphrssai  the  deuription  Soott  foond  in  TVwr  through  Ortai  Sritain, 
1747  (iv.  p.  134) ;  but  when  he  qnit*  hU  kathority  tha  Bulie  makea  «  bltmdei 
intdding,  "we  tn  mOiag  *  fair  apell  in  ootton  utd  miuUni^" — tK^jMta 
before  they  won  mMinfkctured  in  SootUnd. 

*  Haephenoti'B  Amutli  iff  Cbmnura*,  {*.  SI. 
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women,  aod  cMldren  in  the  West  engaged  in  the  operations 
comiected  with  the  working  of  cotton  in  1796;  while  thousands 
of  others,  more  or  less  directl7,  gained  a  liTelihood  from  it. 
No  longer  was  there  any  cry  of  poverty,  any  complaint  of 
lack  of  work ;  poor  people  were  attaining  comfort,  and  many 
getting  wealth ;  weavers  who  began  life  without  a  penny 
ended  it  with  a  fortune,  and,  bom  in  a  hovel,  died  in  a 
mansiotL  Cotton  bleach-fields,  and  turkey-red  dyeing — set 
up  in  Qlasgow  by  Mackintosh  in  1785 '  through  the  skill  of 
a  dyer  from  Bouen — were  adding  to  the  industrial  wealth 
of  a  city  growing  as  rich  by  its  exports  as  by  its  imports  of 
tobacco,  sugar,  and  cotton. 

As  the  century  drew  to  its  close  linen -making  was 
abandoned  for  other  industries  in  many  districts ;  the  neglected 
fisheries,  eased  of  the  salt  duties,  had  been  fostered,  and 
fishermen  were  now  eager  after  herring  and  cod,  and  women 
abandoned  the  spinning  of  flax  for  the  curing  of  fish ;  *  in 
many  a  Lowland  village,  as  well  as  in  the  Orkneys,  where 
they  had  long  been  a  means  of  livelihood,  spinning  and 
weaving  became  almost  forgotten  arts.'  Some  indnstries 
lagged  behind,  while  others  were  hastening  on.  Till  after 
the  middle  of  the  century  native  iron  had  been  little  worked, 
blacksmiths  being  often  supplied  from  Sweden,  and  in  1788 
only  1600  tons  were  produced,  little  forecasting  the  gigantic 
future  of  that  industry.'  Aa  yet  there  were  no  signs  of  the 
great  tweed  and  cloth  indnstries  in  Hawick,  a  little  village 
busy  with  its  hosiery;  or  in  Galashiels,  with  ita  population 
of  600  chiefly  ei^i^ed  in  making  blankets  at  thirty  looms, — 
a  village  so  remote  from  the  world  that  letters  for  it  were  left 
at  a  place  seven  miles  away.* 

>  Stat.  Aect.  Sad.,  vii.  S87  ;  xzi.  155  ;  zz.  87 ;  Olatgow  Patt  and  Pnmnt 
I  OS ;  Strnthm'  ffia.  t^S^tiand,  U.  637. 

*  01«lMid'a  JHm  and  Pr«grM*  ^f  Okugowi  Utogvoige'i  Old  Oltugov. 

*  Loeh'a  X$mytt  Uoophsnoii'i  Jnmtlt,  UL  SSG ;  Uilln'a  SaHA  Merehant 
0/ at  Bi^UtmtK  dKUtUT/. 

*  Bj  1706  than  wan  aarentMU  {uniaoaa  in  flUl  bUat  In  LuuirlcaUn,  Ajr, 
utd  Fif«,  witli  ui  output  of  18,600  tona.— Braomar'a  JudiutrUi,  p.  180. 

*  Xat.  Aeet.  Scot.,  ii.  806.  (Thia,  Dr.  Douglu,  the  miniatar  ud  pramotar 
of  iti  trade,  ««Ua  "maautootaring  to  •  gnftt  axtant."}— Wilaon'a  Sitt,  <^ 
Uatnek. 
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On  comparing  Scotland  at  the  b^inning  of  the  centnr; 
frith  what  it  was  at  the  close,  the  contrast  is  startling, — a 
change  from  social  stagnation  to  general  energy,  from  abject 
poverty  to  wide-spread  wealth.  Villages  had  grown  to  towns, 
mean  towns  had  developed  to  centres  of  industry,  ports  &om 
which  a  few  small  vessels  set  sail  with  meagre  caiigoes  of 
coarse  home  produce  sent  forth  fleets  of  heavy  burthen  con- 
vejring  merchandise  to  every  shore.^  One  may  realise  the 
transformation  by  learning  that  by  the  end  of  the  century  the 
revenue  had  increased  by  fifty-one  times  since  its  beginning, 
while  the  population  had  only  increased  from  about  1,100,000 
to  1,600,000.' 

Amid  all  these  vast  changes  the  social  life  was  being 
strikingly  affected.  Quiet  little  country  towns  *  were  changing 
as  the  heather  thatches  which  had  covered  cottage,  shop,  and 
manse,  gave  way  to  slate ;  as  mean  hovels  became  respectable 
abodes ;  as  the  earth-floored,  dark,  diri^  apartments  of  "  general 
dealers  "  in  goods  from  tallow  candles  to  cotton  gowns — where 
everything  was  kept  and  nothing  could  be  found — gave  way 
to  shops  where  each  man  sold  his  special  wares.  To  many  a 
retired  vill^  came  workers  from  far-off  counties,  speaking 
with  curious  accents,  at  whom  the  natives  wondered,  to  work 
at  new  cotton  or  flax  mills,  and  soon  simple  out-of-the-world 
ways  vanished.  People,  increasii^  in  comfort  and  busy  with 
induBby,  ocqnired  a  new  independence  of  manner  and  thought, 
to  wbidh  dissent  was  giving  vigour ;  they  no  longer  read  their 


'  Shipping  of  Sootl&nd  employed  in  the  fonugn  trade  in  1700  0< 
93  TesseU  with  tonnage  of  SOOO ;  in  1792,  718  vesaeU  with  tonnage  of  84,000. 
— Ohalmers'  Domt^ie  Seonovv  "f  fff«'^  Britain,  p.  390. 

■In  1707  Excise  revenue  =  £30,000,  in  1797  =  £I,29S,081,  in  1803  = 
£1,703,430.— Brace's  Btport,  p.  395.  Shipping  had  grown  in  1300  to  201G, 
with  tonnage  of  1S1,GOO,  and  employing  13,330  uilore. — Hacoullooh'a  Briliak 
Btnptrt,  ii.  S8.  The  population  of  Scotland  estimated  at  l,26G,6fl3  in  17GS,  at 
1,614,999  in  17S1,  at  1,618,303  in  1801— whioh  ehowi  very  rapid  inoreMe  with 
growing  induitrj. — OhalmerB'  DoTneiUa  Betmomy  of  Oreat  Britain  and  Irttaind, 
1313,  p.  387. 

*  Of  the  ohangea  in  conntry  towns  and  rural  districts,  as  wall  ai  in  aooial 
life,  nowhere  oan  be  found  snch  vivid  and  aocorate  pictuiaa  as  In  Oalt'a  Antiatt 
^a  PartA,  The  Frovoat,  and  Hu  BHtail, 
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Boston  and  chapbooks,  bat  newspapers  and  TehemeDt  pamphletB 
The  old-fashioned,  both  Whig  and  Tory,  feared  the  strange 
tone  of  off-hand  freedom,  and  listened  perplexedly  to  muttered 
political  disquiet  There  was  dismay  at  dangerous  opinions  of 
French  republicans  passing  among  the  working  classes,  and  at 
the  free-thinking  of  Tom  Paine  with  his  doctrine  of  the  "  B^hts 
of  Man,"  filling  workrooms  with  cheap  sedition,  which  fell  from 
the  flaent  lips  of  confident  shoemakers  and  weavers  at  their 
clubs.  In  the  panic  alarm  every  effort  was  made  to  stem 
the  rising  tide  of  democracy  and  infidelity.  The  olet^  dis- 
countenanced Sunday  schools — which  the  Haldanes  and  their 
followers  were  erecting  to  instil  in  infant  minds  more  Grospel 
teaching  than  Moderate  ministers  could  give — lest  these  too 
might  become  nurseries  of  sedition.'  The  Government  pro- 
secuted, and  violent  Tory  judges  sentenced  remorselessly  to 
transportation,  honest  enthusiasts  for  political  reform,  like 
Mnir,  Palmer,  Margaret,  and  Gerald.  But  aa  the  century 
passed  away  so  did  the  rampant  revolutionary  talk.  The 
ost«ntatiouB  Jacobinism  of  weavers,  proclaimed  by  every 
Demosthenes  of  the  loom,  became  quieter  aa  French  orgies 
damned  their  cause ;  and  steadier  thoughte  came  back  to  the 
people. 

Still  did  the  country  hear  patiently  its  political  servitude 
nnder  the  dictatorship  of  Henry  Dundas,  with  no  voice  in 
its  own  Government'  Two  thousand  six  hundred  freeholders 
monopolised  the  political  representation  of  thirty-three  counties. 
Forty  or  sixty  men,  who  were  wheedled  for  their  vote  and 
rewarded  with  a  hilarious  banquet,  chose  their  member  for 
Parliament,  while  town  councils  appointed  delates  who 
elected  the  fifteen  members  for  bui^hs,  having  probably  been 
bribed  by  promise  of  custom  for  their  trade  and  desiraUe 

■  CanuingliMi's  CkvTth  BUtory,  li.  G74  ;  Kay's  Original  Portraits,  \i.  367. 
The  Qaneral  Auembly  In  1799  issutd  an  uigrj  putonl  condemning  tho«s 
"  vBgraut  tMchen  "  who  set  up  Sundsj  schoola  without  consent  of  the  minUtera 
■ndhedton,  "oomniitting  thenligionainstractiooof  youth  toignonnt  peraona 
notoriooalj  diseSBcted  to  tha  oiTil  eonstitntiou  of  th«  ooantry,"  etc. 

■  JniHtin  ittmoin;  Adami'  FoliUail  Slate  of  Scotland  in  1782.  On  an 
areraf^  there  wors  eighty  voten  in  eaoh  oonnty ;  the  nnmben  varying  from 
30G  in  Ayraliire  and  OS  in  Midlothian  to  48  in  Linlitbgowahin  and  3S  In 
CilthnaM. 
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poet8  for  their  sons.*  In  each  burgh  the  municipal  govern- 
ment was  in  the  hands  of  bailies  who  met  in  secret  conclaves, 
and  not  seldom  dispoaed  of  public  grounds  for  private  ends, 
and  they  elected  fellow-magistrates  according  to  what  was 
known  as  the  "  Beautiful  order,"  which  meant  on  condition  that 
their  nominees  should  obsequiously  abide  by  the  will  of  the 
majority;  the  same  persona  often  kept  ofBce  for  tweu^  or 
thirty  years,  and  handed  down  their  offices  to  their  sons,  and 
gave  the  best  jobs  and  the  pick  of  the  perquisites  to  their 
friends.  Under  such  political  and  civic  thraldom  the  people 
abided ;  but  the  growth  of  population  and  increased  industrial 
enei^  at  the  end  of  the  century  tended  inevitably  to  the 
abolition  of  old  ways  to  meet  the  claims  of  a  new  and  bolder 
age. 

>  Anisttm   Jimein,    p.   225 ;    Oookbnm's   ittmariait,   ohap.    U.  )    Oalt'i 
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Now  Town,  134 

Edncatiou  of  gentry,  31,  23, 74 ;  parish 
Bchools,  41T-448  ;  nniversitiea,  448- 
470 

Ejacnlatory  prayers,  837 

Rlibank,  tord,  179 

Elliot,  Jean,  author  of  "Flowers  of 
theForeBt,"74,  117 

Emotion  from  Higbtsnds,  235, 237 

EncUisures  begun,  164  ;  opposition  to, 
16S,  198 

England,  feeling  between  SootUnd 
and,  1,  66, 178;  oommercial  relations 
with,  611 

Episcopacy,  social  and  religions  ona- 
toms,  27  ;  rabbling  of  the  enratea, 
267  ;  opposition  in  the  North  to 
Pretby^y,  273 ;   Einaoopal  miniB- 


tan  nUined  in  pvlthea,  371 ; 
ohaiMtor  oT  clergy,  275  ;  form*  of 
WMsbip,  27S,  280,  881 ;  poverty  of 
"  out«d "  ministen,  2SI,  383 ; 
■tdpends  of  EpUoopftl  miniatci,  S83  ; 
repressive  l««e  tgiiust  non*jiirt>r&, 
38S-StW ;  hudshipe  of,  S82,  SM  ; 
bisbops,  383,  S90-S»2 

Enkine,  Bbenczer,  SU,  372,  S7G,  41S 

Erskiue,  Balph,  372,  883,  401,  410 

Erskine,  Dr.  Jobn,  IIS 

EviotiooB,  210,  224 

Fairiea,  belief  io,  163 
Fumere  intraduMd,   178 ;   pioiu  ob- 
jection to,  ISO 
Fasts,  private,  337  ;  poblio,  341  ;  ootn- 

mmuoB,  313 
Ferguson,  Adun,  114 
Fargnsson,  Robert,  114 
Fisheries,  610,  636 
Pletcber,   Andrew,   introdnoea  barley 

mills,  174  ;  od  "ill  years,"  230 ;  on 

Tsmnts,  230 
netoner,  Mrs.  Heuy;  Saltonn  barley, 

174 ;     intxodooes    mannfsctDre    of 

Holland  litten,  S17 
Food  of  ricb  olaues,  S-13,  68  ;  fare  at 

taTsms,  106  ;     ' 
Forbea,  Dnocan,  __  . 
Forbes,  Bishop,  126 
Ford^ce,  Alexander,  636 
Foalis.    Robert  and    Andrew,    their 

aoademy,  69 ;  theii  printing,  141 
Funerals,   feaata  at,  63  ;  aeiviiies  at, 

64 ;   burial   of  poor,   148 ;   fonera] 

oastons   of   poor,    386,   36S,  800; 

"chesting,"  801 ;  buried  in  woollen 

sheets,  806 
Furniture,  in  conntry  bonae,  7,  8,  67, 

80 ;  timber  plates,  9,  67  ;  pewter, 

S ;  etrthenware,  9 ;   inipr»remeiit 

in,  GO 

Queens,  S,  10, 17;  Scottish  gardeners, 

614 
Oay,  John,  112 
a«ntry:ooQntry-honseB,0, 60;  gardens, 

0,  10  ;  manners,  10,  79 
Gib,  Adun,  300,  375,  410 
Qillespie,     Thomas,     founds     Belief 

CbuToh,  370 
Glasgow,  at  time  of  Onion,  137;  trade, 

127  ;  description  of,  130 ;  mannem 

ofpeople,lSS-]3Si  Episcopacy,  189; 

the  stage,  137  ;  religious  severity, 

138  ;    eCreeta,    141  ;    houses,    141  ; 

literatnre,     140 ;      taverns,      142 ; 

fashions,  134,  146  ;   tobacco  lords, 

148 ;    change   in    oonunercial    and 


EX  S4I 

Booial  life,  144;  increaw  of  town 
and  trade,  144,  634  ;  rekxatiou  ol 
religious  ri^ur,  14G ;  population, 
46  ;  indnatnei,  684 

aiasdtee,  SS2 

"  Qoats'  milk,"  cure  of,  62,  488 

OoldBmitli,  Oliver,  on  scenery,  3  ;  at 
Eldinbni^b  dancing  assembly,  lOO 

Graces  over  drink,  134,  385 

Graham,  Dugal,  189 

Grange,  Lord,  311,  864,  498 

Gnwaes,  artiRcial,  and  clover  iutro- 
duoed,  171 

Gray,  the  poet,  on  Highland  scenery, 


Haddington,  Lord,  171,  190 

Health  of  people,  19,  185 

Hedges,  169,  198 

Henrr,  Dr.  Heurr,  3S8 

Hereditary  jurisdiotions,  praotioe  of, 
494-490 ;  compensation  for  aboli- 
tion, 306  ;  effeot  of  abolition,  20S, 
498 

Highlanda,  cattle  and  shsep,  170 ; 
oiMtitatioD,  226 ;  BOoUl  eJTects  of 
Bgricnltnrel  chanj^es,  224  ;  eSects  of 
Bebellion,  206,  210  ;  evictioiis,  310, 
224  ;  eheep-walks,  226  ;  relations  of 
poor  to  cbiafs,  257 ;  illiteracy  of,  123 

"Holy  Fairs,"  312 

Heme,  John,  48,  07,  95,  358 

Howard,  John,  601,  505 

Hnme,  David,  67,  114,  368 

Hunter,  Dr.  William,  70 

HutcheMn,    Professor,    inSuenoe   < 


luus,  wratohed  state  of,  44,  64  ;  im- 
iiiuvemeut  iu,  61 

"  ni  years,"  140-161,  228-232 

Improvements,  sgricnttural ;  mode  of 
brming,  109,  302;  Beads,  171: 
srtiGciaJ  grass,  171 ;  planting  and 
enclosing,  lOB  ;  popular  aversion  to, 
198 

Industries,  see  Trade:  iiplioUterers 
set  up,  67  ;  paper- hangiogn,  57  ; 
coach -building,  60;  lack  of  in- 
dustries at  beginning  of  century, 
COS,  614 
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UaiUM,  in  btginuiiu  of  oantur;,  380 
Mairia^  in  ehurob,  3SS ;  mairiage 
portioiis  or  toohen,  80 ;  puuf 
w«ddiD^  180 ;  srili  of,  611 
Jfdrnno  of  iNviikty,  contivTeny  OTsr, 
8M,  113 
■     "     ~     "'       '    «r,  71 

Mask!  worn  by  luUea,  00 
MuwaU  of  ATkUnd,  203 
ICwla  of  lioher  oIosmb,  10,  SS,  107, 

183 
Hut,  boef  uid  mntton,  1S2 ;  prion, 

\n ;  MHoitj  at,  SB,  17G 
Hadioine,  drain  uid  ootm,  18-63,  <B0 ; 

eduMbon  of  tnediosl  men,  474-482 ; 

mediokl  dwraaa,  4S3 
Uadinii,  Sir  John,  punter,  87 
Heikls,   Andrew,   Mb   ap   thieahing 


;  legftl 


JftoobitM,  their  eooial  hftbite,  37  ;  m- 
li«ioii,eB3 

Junetone,  GMrge,  p«int«r,  39 

Johnson,  Dr.  Sunnel,  mi  innt  4S ;  on 
Seoti  Bpaaoh,  78, 120 ;  on  abeeace  of 
tr«ea,a20i  on  Highland  dsBtitDUon, 
328  ;  on  neabTtwian  literatnte,  414 

Judgments,  belief  in,  839,  343 ;  faaU 
and  prajsn  to  avert,  841 

Kamis,  Lord,  69,  103,  118,  204 

EUmamook,  60S 

Eileyth  rerinl,  366 

Eiik-Sesnoni,  relief  of  poor,  338-364  ; 
diacipline  bj,  344,  S1G-83S ;  dntiea 
a(  384, 831 ;  perluitratiiig  \sj  elden, 
81E 

Udies,  mannen,  24,  76,  lOS  ;  edaoa- 

tion,  38,  73 ;  old  Soota,  78 
IifttiQ,    aa    taugbt    in    lohoola,    148  \ 

spoken  in  gmnmar  schoola,  41S  ;  In 

DOiTeiBitiM,    162 ;    leotorea,    164  ; 

•poken  in  oollegea,  ISO 
Lander,  William,  IIG 
I««  I    lore   or  iitigai 

•dnoation  in 

Holland,  484 
Lestei  of  urnu,  effeot  of  want  of,  186  ; 

■ffeot  of  fntrodoolion  o(  201 
Leaotunan,  PrinoipaJ,  414 
LMaliats  (aee  Hoderates),  851 
lifters  and  anti-lifters,  S78 
lindsay.  Lady  Anne,  117 
linen  tnde  and  proKTeas,  410 
Utoratnre,  aongs,  102,  IlO-llG;  revivsl 

of,    114;    of  peasautrj,    ISS-IM; 

&Toarit«  religioua  literature,   113, 

136  ;  theologioal,  S06 ;  povertv  of, 

414 
Litnivj,  English,  in^odooed  among 

Bpiaoopaliiuis,  884 
Looha,  Tisiti  to,  191 
Londmi,  baralling,  IS  ;   post  to,  IS, 

65 ;  resort  of  Scotsmen  to,  05 
Lovst,  Lord,  travelling  aiperieneM, 

40 ;  on  Biikine's  preaching,  396 

Hseksnde,  Hsnrr,  on  Sabbath  obserr- 

snoa,  121 
Maokintoih  of  Borlum,  E»»aM  on  £»- 

<ita«nv>  11.  IS.  IB 
Haoklin,  Ohaa.,  aatiriaaa  Sootsmen  in 

JTint  of  tht   WorlA  and  Lan  H  ta 

Modt,  67 
Halt  tax,  opposition  to,  626 ;  effeot  of, 


I,  902 


p  boners  and 


Uoikla,  . 

barlev  mills,  160,  303 
"Hen  of  the  North,"  870 
Hille,    aaUoted,    168  ;    hardihip    of 

mnltnrea,   181;    barU;,    174,   303; 

threshing,  303 
Modentes,  rise  of  part*,  803-S64 
Moffat  Wells,  62,  688 
Uonboddo,  Lord,  116 
HoDoreiff,  Bot.  Alex.,  875,  381 
Honersiff,  Sir  Henn^SOB 
Uonoreiff,  John,  of  TippemuJloch,  his 

"Becaita,"Gl 
Uoney,  Soot^  withdrawal  of  aUTer, 

511 ;  qnsntitT  kit,  611 ;  soaroitr  of 

fpM,  81,  611 ;  w»  of  obeolete,  in 

ohniiih  oollaotionB,  240 
Honert  SMudty  of,  2»,  83,  186,  263, 

311,  533;  "bad  money,"  338-313i 

foreign,  380 
Honro,  Dr.  Alex.,  Gnt  professor  at 

sorgerj,  476 
Hontgomer;  Aot,  effeot  of,  206 
Honioipal  gorenunan^  637 
Hnn,  Hias,  of  Oatdwdl,  26,  76,  618 
Hnrra^r.  U^  Nii^,  100 
Hosio,  ednoation  in,  38 ;  lava  of  mnsio, 

101 ;  in  Bdinbnr^  103, 110 ;  miui> 

cal  inatranents,  38,  74 
Husliu,    618;    weSTing,    introdnoed, 

681 

Naimyth,  Alex.,  73 
Newspspen,  113 

Non-Joron,  386-363 ;  on  PresbTterian 
baptism,  893 

Oat^l6B;  " graddan " oata,  176,  231  [ 
oatmeal,  ohief  food  of  the  people^ 
179,  181 


,  Cookie 


Old  Liglite,  87» 

Ontanm,  36,  SB,  187 

Oxen  Ibr  plonghing,  163,  ISG 

Taiat,  Thomu,  isflneaM  of  hla  writ- 
iaga,6S7 

Punphlataan,  EpiacopalUn  uid  Frea- 
bytoriui,  277 

I^untiug  (iM  Art) 

PkiBlBT :  schoDl,  428 ;  tovn,  BOS  ; 
tnda,  473 

PatraiMge,  Chnioh ;  «ppo9ition  to,  8SS 

PtnperiBin  in  Scotland,  223;  in 
England,  333;  aTeTaion  to  beooms 
paupar,  3GS  ;  relief  given  (see  Poor) 

Pairna  oi  pledget,  243 

Peaaantr;,  mrat  work,  177 ;  ooudi- 
tioQ,  178;  homes,  183-217,  224; 
dnsea,  180 ;  fare,  179,  181 ;  wagM, 
18S;  tapentitioiu,  160,  190-104; 
amuMmeiita,186;  aongiilS?;  litera- 
tim, 183 ;  inperatitioiiB,  IM ;  im- 
pTOTBmenta  in  oonditioii,  217 

"People-ridden  olergjr,"  866 

PenuT  trtddingB,  18S ;  penalties  lor, 
346 

Pem,  kt,  344 ;  Mt  up,  389 

Phyueiani,  eduoatM  abroad,  477 ; 
their  trdning,  478;  theli  phyrio, 
478 

Pitoairn,  Dr.  Arohibald,  53,  93,  111 ; 
47G,  47S 

Plaids,  IS,  90:  pl<ud  nunnfaatnie, 
12S 

Pla^  acting  at  tahools,  440 

Politioal  stats  of  Qonntrj,  C87 

Poor,  members  of,  229  ;  relief  of,  230 ; 
aonroes  of  funds,  340;  penalties,  244; 
mertifioatioas  and  pledges,  348 ; 
seat  rents  and  loan  of  fomu,  344 ; 
bell-money,  24G  ;  aaaeMments  for, 
2G7  i  areision  to,  35S ;  insuffioisnt 
meuu  of  rslief,  260;  changed  re- 
latjons  of  rich  and  poor,  264 

Population  of  conntry,  636  ;  Olasgow, 
146  ;  Paisley,  681 ;  Dnndee,  G09 

PorteoDS  mob,  888 

Post,  letter,  46,  47,  64 ;  letter  oarrien 
in  Edinburgh,  64 ;  In  Qlaagoir,  183 

Potatoes,  Introdttiition  of,  173 

Poverty  of  oonntir,  163,  SOS-GIO ;  of 
genby,  4,  30;  of  peesantry,  169, 
184,  233,  229 ;  mu  of  ge;ntTy  bo- 
oome  tradesman,  maobuiioa,  and 
innkeepers,  83-88 

FreaoUng,  popntar  mods,  292 ;  "or- 
dinulM,"  294;  manner,  298;  lan- 

Eiage,    298;    teaching,    396-416; 
[«T  mode,  414 
Presbytery  meetings,  duties,  286 


^X  S43 

Prssbyterial  visitations,  384 
"  Pressiiig,"  pracUoe  of,  13 
Printing,  110  ;  B.  and  A.  Fonlls,  141 
Prisons,  C02-606 
Promltanout  danoing,  187,  348 
Publio-hooses,  nQmbar  of,  680 

Qneenabeny,  Dnoheas  of,  14 

"Babbling"ofBpiseopali4Dministen, 

Baebnrn,  Sir  Henry,  71,  80 

Banuav,  Allan,  sets  np  fint  dnulat- 
ing  llbrarr,  96 ;  opens  theatre,  94  ; 
Tta  TatU  ifiM^^any,  103;  his 
■hop,  111 ;  modifies  Scots  scngs,  188 

BamssT,  Alkn,  painter,  69 

Babellion  of  1746,  social  effects  ol; 
306,  210,  496 

Begenting  at  oollege,  449  ;  abolition, 
463 

Beid,  Professor,  interoonne with  Da-rid 
Home,  3S8 ;  on  Qlaagow  people, 
338,  289  ;  Irish  students,  466 ;  in 
oollege  residenoe,  469 

Belief  Chnroh,  879 

Eenta  of  fumi,  1700-1760,  4,  IH ;  in- 
crease in,  1760-1800,  %U  ;  in  kind, 
4,163;  "sernoes,"4,  163 

Benta,  house,  in  Edinburgh,  86,  128 ; 
-    Glasgow,  132,  148 


Boadt,  state  of,  89,  62,  187 ;  improre- 

ment  in,  168,  206 
Bobertson,  Prinolpal,  114 
"  Bookings,"  186 
Books  and  reels,  186 
Bnddiman,  Thomas,  US,  280,  444 
Bnnolman,  A.,  71 
"  Bun-rig''  farms,  167,  202 

Sabbath  (see  Sunday) 

Salmon  fiahing,  410 

Scenery,  indinerence  to,  6 ;  avenrion 

to  mountain,  3 ;  gtoiring  taste  for, 

73 
Sohoobi    f^ta  of  Epeoopal  achool- 

mastert,  883  ;   illiteiaoj  of  people, 

421 ;  want  ot,  424 ;  state  of  sohool- 

mastalB— poverty,   426  ;  fees,  427  i 

peTqniiites,    481 ;    holidays,    486 ; 

Sunday  snperintandence,  821,  439 ; 

cook-fighia,  480;  sohool  plan,  440 ; 

bnrgh  scboola,   440;   lohoalmasten 

seek  relief,  444 
Soots  tongue,  118 ;  efforts  to  disoatd 

it,  llB-121 
Seceden,  872-883;  ebaraotar  of  i» 

ligiouj  cigour,  373 
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S15 

Select  SooUtj,  th«,  115,  11» 

"Sentimtute^"  78 

Shaw,  OlimtUo,  bewitched,  iS7 
Dunn^tures  linen  thread,  616 

Sbesp,  Highland,  170  ;  breeding  be- 
gan, 177  ;  walks,  leiulta  o^  225 

Sheridan,  Thomas,  leotnrea  on  elooa- 
tioD,  lis 

Simsan,  Profeuor,  trial  for  hereaj, 
SG5 

Skinner,  Ber.  John,  of  Linahart,  S87, 
SS8 

Smith,  Adam,  «6,  IM 

SmoUttt,  Tobias,  44,  112,  474 

Smngglfnff,  217,  G2S-5S0 

"Sociaty  men,"396 

Somernlle,  Dr.  Thos.,  468 

Spinning,  home,  18,  178,  613,  61fi 

SpraeU,  John,  Gil 

Stage-ooaohes,  to  Qlasgow,  41,  63  ;  to 
Itfndon,  42,  63 

Steele,  Sir  Bobert,  joniney  to  Soot- 
land,  42 

Stoola  in  ohnnib,  SS9,  330 

Strange,  Lady,  31,  39,  68 

Snndaj'  obaerrauoe  in  Pieibjteriaii 
hoQaehalda,  36 ;  in  Kpiaoopalian, 
27  ;  in  EdiDborah,  93 ;  En  Qlaigow, 
1S7 ;  rlgoroQt  obaervance,  S14-82I  ; 
relaiing  rigour,  366 

Snndav  aohoola,  clerical  opposition  to, 
637 

Snpentitioa*,  190-194,  299 

Snrgeona  (chirurgsouB),  tninlng,  474  ; 
praotioe,  476 ;  Bohool  of  imagery 
fonnded,  470 

Taeknnen,  184,  324 

TaaaiB,  Jamea,  70 

Tayema,  BS ;  tavern  life,  102-107, 
184  i  deoay  of  tavern  fireqaenting, 
125 

Tea,  introdnotlon  of,  10 ;  iDOreaaing 
nse  of,  89,  91 ;  opposition  to,  11, 
317  ;  parties,  91  \  smnggling,  627 

Theatres,  Edinburgh,  08-06  ;  in  Qlas- 
gow, 186  ;  oppoaition  to,  137  ;  per- 
^irmanoe  of  ''  Douglas,"  96  ;  decline 
of  opposition  to,  96 

Theology,  popular,  362 ;  tbeologiuil 
teaching,  BB3,  416 

Tobacco  loids,  148 
aphara,  Oapt.,  on 
burgh  flatH,  88  ; 
107 1  on  Scottish  ladies,  109 

Town^end,  Charles,  118 

Trade,  at  begioniDg  of  ceoturr,  610 ; 


Qlaigow,  129,  144 ;  foreign,  130, 
610;  fishing,  613,  BSG;  wooUen. 
618 1  lineo,  616 ;  ealioo,  683 ;  ootton, 
634  ;  development  of,  630 ;  aoci^ 
effects  of,  537 

TraTalling,  diffieulties  of,  40-44 ;  ex- 
pense of,  43  \  state  of  roads,  39 ;  on 
noTMbsck,  16,  48;  coaches,  16,  40; 
stage  -  coaches,  41,  ISO;  improTtd 
means  of,  62 

Trees,  IG  ;  scarcit;  t>i,  196 ;  popular 
avenioQ  to,  IBS  ;  inoreased  planting 
of,  169,  217 

Turnips,  introdnotlon  of,  171 ;  eul- 
tiration,  173 

Turnpike  Act,  effect  of;  168,  30G 

"  Twopenny  "  ale,  626 

Vagrants,  numbers  f>t,  23S ;  treatment 

of,  334,  490 
Vails,  60 
Vegetables,  in  use,  6 ;  in  garden,  6 ; 

on  Uble,  10 
Virginia  trwle,  130, 143 

Umbrellaa  first  iutrodnoed,  117,  144 
Union,  effeota  of  social,  81 ;  oonuner- 

oial,  129,  613 
UnivereitiM,  Scots,  state  of,  at  be- 
ginning of  oentury,  448  ;  regents, 
449,  4SS  ;  mode  of  appointing,  4G1 ; 
teaching  of  Utin,  449 ;  Greek,  463  ; 
philosophy,  463  ;  Hebrew,  466  ;  dm 
of  Latin  iu  oolleses,  444  ;  students, 
4GG ;  cost  of  living,  466  ;  residence 
in  college,  463  ;  r^nlatiom  of  con- 
duct, 468 ;  iDperintendence,  468  ; 
salaries  of  professors,  169 ;  numbers 


of  divinity,  4S8  ;  of  medicine,  476 
UniveiEitiBs,  foreini,  atudsnla  at,  for 
law,  166  ;  medicine,  477 

Wade,  Qeneral,  ID,  168 

Wadsets,  38,  165 

Wages,  house  servants,  16,  60 ;  (arm 

servants,   183,  213  ;  artisans,  201 ; 

colliers,  632 
Walker,  Patrick,  Ul,  188,  S4S 
Watt,  Jamea,  138,  141 
Weavers,  613,  617 
Webster,  Dr.  k.,  110,  863 
WebuUr,  Rev.  Jamen,  400,  409,  416 
Wesley,  John,  on  Secaders,  376 
Wheat  bread  little  used,  8 
Whitfield,  George,  233,  876 
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WillUmaon,  Bar.  D^via,  340 
Wi'liunson,  Peter,  498,  BOO 
Willuon,  RsT.  JohD,  on  Sabbath  ob- 


beliif;  S39  ;  pQnuhmant  ( 
Wodrow,  Profesrcr  JmmM,  277,  847 
Wodiow,    Bobert,    on   tltMbe*,    M ; 


alTonUtiiig  libnriet,  M  ;  on 
baptisms,  299 ;  on  "  great  w 
at  prajBT, "  837 ;  on  omen 
ohanwtar,  S4T ;  on  anls  o 
mercial    proaperitv, 
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